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AUTHOR'S   PREFACE 


TO   FIRST   EDITION. 


In  my  public  lectures  in  this  department  of  study,  I  have  long 
felt  the  pressing  necessity  of  preparing  this  work ;  and  now  I 
offer  this  Manual  of  the  hUroduction  to  the  Old  Testament  to  the 
great  theological  public,  with  the  conviction  that  I  have  ac- 
complished something  for  the  students  and  friends  of  science. 
If  this  compendium  contained  nothing  but  a  copious  and 
condensed  compilation  of  previous  critical  inquiries  on  the  Old 
Testament,  it  might  yet  deserve  a  place  beside  thatx>f  Bauer, 
which  b  now  somewhat  old,  or  that  of  Augusti,  which  is  not 
entirely  complete,  or  that  of  Jahn,  which  is  one-sided.  Aqd 
if  no  one  should  conclude  to  make  it  the  basis  of  his  academic 
lectures,  —  and,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  opinions,  this  is  not 
to  be  expected,  —  yet  the  condensed  style  of  a  compendium 
renders  it  convenient  for  many  to  rqad  in  preparing  such 
exercises ;  and  perhaps  it  may  render  this  science  —  which  is, 
besides,  somewhat  dry  —  attractive  to  such  as  have  been 
frightened  by  the  prolixity  and  breadth  of  other  treatises. 
But  I  am  myself  persuaded  that  in  some  parts  I  have  advanced 
the  science,  and  in  others  have  brought  it  back  to  the  right 
way.  However,  it  is  not  for  me  to  determine  how  far  I  have 
succeeded  in  the  first;  but  I  may  rather  take  to  myself,  with 
some  confidence,  the  negative  merit  of  the  second. 

It  is  well  known  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  in  company 
with  the  good  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  the  pernicious  fondness 
for  vain  and  arbitrary  combinations  and  hypotheses  has  been 
brought  into  the  department  of  Biblical  Introduction,  and  has 
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extended  to  such  a  degree,  that  some  opinions  have  passed  for 
undoubted  truths,  in  the  great  theological  world,  which  yet 
have  no  foundation,  save  what  they  receive  from  the  wit  and  the 
persuasive  power  of  their  author;  and  that,  by  this  means, 
some  inquiries  have  passed  over,  almost  entirely,  from  the  his- 
torical ground  into  the  department  of  hypothesis.  Recently,  too 
much  deference  has  been  paid  to  this  spirit,  which  weakens  the 
healthy  force  of  genuine  historical  investigation ;  and  thus  the 
burden  of  hypotheses,  under  which  Biblical  Introduction  lan- 
guishes, has  been  much  increased  in  recent  times.  In  opposition 
to  such  a  method  of  inquiry,  I  have  endeavored,  above  all,  to 
adhere  firmly  to  the  pure  matter  of  fact,  or  to  bring  back 
inquiry  to  tliis  point,  when  it  had  wandered  therefrom.  For 
example,  the  history  of  the  canon  —  which,  since  Semler's 
time,  has  not  been  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the  confusion  of 
ideas  into  which  it  has  fallen  —  has  been  brought  to  the  light 
for  the  first  time ;  and  the  history  of  the  Alexandrian  version 
has  been  at  least  restored  to  the  place  whither  Hody  had 
previously  advanced  it  Since  his  time,  no  actual  progress  has 
been  made  in  this  department,  though  many  vain  hypotheses 
have  been  added.  So,  in  the  history  of  other  versions,  the 
reader  will  not  find  direct  and  new  investigations,  but  this  same 
adherence  to  what  is  a  matter  of  fact,  and  capable  of  proof. 
Similar  hints  for  conducting  us  back  to  the  true  path  are  also 
aflforded  by  the  history  of  the  text,  in  its  present  new 
arrangement,  which  harmonizes  with  the  results  of  Gesenius's 
investigations  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  language  and 
character. 

In  the  inquiries  on  the  sc|)arate  books,  I  have  oflen  opposed 
the  theory  —  which  has  been  carried  too  far  —  that  they  arc 
composed  of  separate  portions.  This  is  the  case  with  the  book 
of  Daniel  and  the  book  of  Wisdom.*  I  am  indebted  to  the  hints 
of  my  friend  Gesenius  for  the  reasons  which  induce  me  to 
abandon  Bertholdt's  view  of  the  former ;  and,  in  ofTcring  tiie 


*  [Here  Uie  auUior  refen  to  his  introduction  to  the  Apocrypha,  not  tranfllated 
in  the  pment  work.] 
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theory  that  the  book  of  Wisdom  is  composed  of  successive 
fragments,  I  have  gratefully  availed  myself  of  a  public 
lecture  of  my  friend  Liicke,  delivered  here  in  Berlin.  With 
these  exceptions,  my  readers  may  expect  to  find  my  views  of 
some  books  of  the  Old  Testament  —  which  have  long  been 
decried  —  still  unchanged  in  their  essential  features.  And, 
since  here  they  are  given  in  connection  with  my  views  of  the 
whole  Old  Testament,  it  will  at  least  be  conceded  that  they 
afford  a  connected  historical  picture,  which  is  consistent  with 
itself,  and  with  the  rest  of  history ;  and  also  that  the  valuable 
results  of  Gesenius's  labors  in  the  criticism  of  language  coincide 
therewith  in  important  points. 

The  highest  point  to  which  the  historical  criticism  of  the 
Bible  aspires,  and  to  which  it  should  at  least  clear  the  way, 
is  to  render  the  productions  of  biblical  literature  intelligible  in 
their  historical  relations  and  peculiarities.  I  have  conscien- 
tiously endeavored  to  effect  this.  The  point  of  view  which  I 
have  taken  for  this  end  will  not  be  preferred  by  all.  Certainly 
it  will  surprise  some,  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  spurious 
productions,  I  consider  the  predictions  of  the  prophets  — 
which  have  hitherto  been  commonly  regarded  as  disguised 
historical  descriptions  —  as  actual  presentiments  of  the  future, 
though  without  denying  their  limited  extent  in  history,  or 
without  attributing  to  their  authors  a  superhuman  degree  of 
infallibility.  It  is  certainly  one-sided  to  judge  these  old  seers 
by  the  spirit  of  our  timcs^  and  to  deny  that  they  made  even 
the  attempt  to  foretell.  It  is  self-evident  that  it  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  criticism  and  exposition  of  the  prophets, 
which  supposition  is  followed. 

Since  all  literature  must  be  conceived  of  as  a  whole,  and 
taken  in  connection  with  other  history,  I  have  therefore  en- 
deavored to  classify  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  according 
to  the  views  of  the  Hebrews,  and  to  observe  the  relation  to 
their  manner  of  Hfe  at  different  periods  of  history,  and,  to 
that  effect,  have  considered  each  book  in  reference  to  the 
place  it  bears  in  the  canon.  On  the  supposition  that  there  is 
the   closest  connection  between  form  and  substance,  I  have 
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attempted  to  designate  accurately  the  rhythmical  peculiarities 
of  each  book,  and  to  connect  them  with  the  other  peculiarities : 
I  have  also  been  attentive  to  their  aesthetic  value.  I  trust 
scholars  acquainted  with  the  subject  will  not  overlook  these 
and  other  attempts,  and  will  examine  them  with  candor. 

Since  I  have  often  contradicted  my  predecessors,  and 
without  any  circumlocution,  so  it  is  but  candid  here  to  declare 
that  I  am  grateful  to  them,  notwithstanding  the  contradiction, 
for  the  service  they  have  rendered  me.  This  is  true 
especially  of  Bcrtholdt,  whose  opinions  I  often  reject,  but 
whose  diligence  in  collecting  has  always  afforded  me  a  strong 
support,  and  whose  critical  sagacity,  even  when  it  has  not 
conducted  him  to  the  truth,  has  yet  excited  and  directed  me. 
I  have  throughout  referred  to  his  manual,  and  those  who 
possess  it  may  profitably  compare  the  passages  where  I 
oontradict  and  correct  him.  That  I  am  sensible  of  the  merits 
of  Eichhom,  no  one  will  doubt,  who  knows  how  much  the 
Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  rests  on  his  previous  labors. 
But  I  am  not  blind  to  his  faults ;  I  even  reprove  them.  May 
his  admirers  forgive  me.  The  friends  of  truth  will  justify  the 
freedom  I  have  taken. 

THE  AUTHOR. 
BkaLin,  at  the  end  of  June,  1617. 


TRANSLATOR'S  PREFACE. 


The  translation  of  De  Wette's  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,  now  offered  to  the  public,  was  undertaken  several 
years  ago,  at  the  suggestion  of  an  eminent  theologian,  of  the 
Orthodox  denomination,  who  thought  the  work  would  be 
valuable  to  the  American  public;  though  he  by  no  means 
coincided  with  the  author  in  all  his  opinions  respecting  the 
Scriptures.  Dr.  De  Wette  stands  at  the  head  of  the  liberal 
school  of  German  critics.  He  is  already  known  to  a  portion 
of  American  readers,  by  translations  of  two  of  his  minor  and 
less  important  works.* 

The  work  here  translated  is  his  most  laborious  and  most 
valuable  production.  The  first  edition  was  published  in  1817, 
and  the  fifth,  which  has  been  followed  in  this  translation,  in 
1840.*  It  imbodics  the  results  of  the  critical  labors  of  the 
whole  world  upon  the  Scriptures,  and  exhibits,  in  a  brief  space, 
the  opinions  of  the  great  critics  of  past  and  present  times. 
Besides  this,  it  refers  to  all  the  most  valuable  literature,  ancient 
and  modem,  respecting  the  Old  Testament     In  his  successive 


•  Theodore,  or  the  Skeptic's  Conversion,  translated  by  J.  F.  Clarke^  (i2  vols. 
12mo.,  Boston,  1841 ;)  Human  Life,  or  Practical  Ethics,  translated  by  Samud 
Osgood^  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1843;)  published  in  Ripley' i  Specimens  of  Foreign 
Standard  Literature.  For  a  brief  account  of  the  author  and  his  works,  see 
Encycloptedia  Americana;  Krug's  Encyclopftd.  und  Philosophisch.  Lexicon, 
article  Di  Wau. 

*  Lebrbuch  der  historisch-kritischen  Einleitung  in  die  kanonischen  und 
apoczyphiscben  Baoher  des  Alten  Testamentes,  von  Wilktlm  Marttn,  LAtrtkt 
de  Wttu^  der  Theologie  Doctor  und  ordentlicbem  Professor  an  der  UniYeratat 
zu  Basel ;  fbnfte,  verbesserte  und  vermehrte  Ausgabe ;  Berlin,  bei  G.  Reimeff 
1840,  p.  ZTiii.  and  444. 
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editions,  the  author  has  been  aided  by  the  friendly  or  hostile 
works  of  his  contemporaries  —  the  great  critical  scholars  of 
Germany.  As  they  contemplate  the  Bible  from  different  points 
of  view,  and  bring  the  conflicting  prejudices  of  their  several 
schools  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject,  it  is  plain  they 
must  arrive  at  different  results.  But  one  corrects  the  other  ; 
for,  when  many  are  running  to  and  fro,  knowledge  will  be 
increased.  The  successive  editions  of  this  Introduction  show 
that  the  author  has  availed  himself  of  the  results  of  others 
continually,  abandoning  opinions  as  soon  as  their  erroneous 
character  was  pointed  out.  He  says  himself,  in  the  preface  to 
the  fifth  edition,  '^  In  the  seven  years  that  have  passed,  since 
the  publication  of  the  fourth  edition,  so  much  has  been  written 
on  the  criticism  and  explanation  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  I 
have  found  enough  to  do  in  comparing,  using,  or  refuting  it. 
The  results  of  this  work,  and  of  my  own  corrections,  appear 

in  various  portions  of  this  book I  have  often  found  myself 

constrained  to  alter  my  opinion.  I  have  been  aided  by  the 
investigations  of  my  highly-esteemed  friend  and  colleague, 
Stahelin,  in  tracing  the  document  '  Elohim '  through  all  the 
books  of  the  Pentateuch.  The  conviction  at  which  I  have 
arrived  —  that  the  *  Jehovistic '  portions  of  those  books,  with 
a  few  exceptions,  never  had  an  independent  existence  —  has 
induced  me,  with  Bleek,  Tuch,  and  others,  to  place  the  date  of 
the  Pentateuch  earlier  than  I  had  done  before.  It  seems  to 
me  now  that  the  critical  investigation  of  the  Pentateuch  is 
brought  much  nearer  to  its  proper  conclusion.  With  the  help 
of  Stahelin,  I  have  also  traced  the  document  '  Elohim '  in 
the  book  of  Joshua,  and  by  this  means  a  new  light  is  shed 
upon  that  book.  We  may  hope  for  still  further  explanations, 
from  the  analytical  researches  of  the  same  critic  in  the  books 
of  Judges  and  Samuel.  The  works  of  Keil  and  Movers,  in 
defence  of  the  Chronicles,  have  not  led  me  to  any  essential 
alteration  of  my  former  views ;  but,  as  I  had  no  other  oppor- 
tunity, I  have  here  replied  to  their  objections  somewhat  more 
in  detail  than  the  space  of  this  text-book  seemed  to  allow.  In 
what  relates  to  the  books  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  I  have,  in 
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some  respects,  allowed  myself  to  be  taught  by  another.  But 
my  views,  essentially,  remain  as  before.  I  have  not  been 
convinced  of  the  credibility  of  the  book  of  Esther  by  Uaum- 
garten's  diligent  defence  of  it.  I  have  examined  the  acute 
inquiries  of  Movers  on  Jeremiah  ;  have  found  them  correct  in 
the  main,  and  have  made  use  of  them.  I  have  felt  obliged  to 
adhere  to  Koster's  view  of  the  second  part  of  Zechariah. 
Hirzel's  profound  view  of  the  book  of  Job  has  led  me  to  a 
repeated  examination  of  the  plan  of  the  book ;  but  I  cannot 
entirely  agree  with  him. 

''The  reader  will  easily  see  that,  in  many  subordinate 
matters,  I  am  indebted  to  the  writings  of  Ewald,  Grimm, 
Hitzig,  Knobel,  Von  Lengerke,  Tuch,  and  others.  I  will  only 
add,  further,  that  I  have  entirely  rewrought  the  chapter  on  the 
outward  form  of  the  text,  in  conformity  with  the  views  of 
Hupfeld.  I  have  made  a  comparison  of  Havernik's  Intro- 
duction throughout,  but  have  found  in  it  little  that  was 
useful." 

Peiiiaps  it  is  worth  while  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
method  pursued  in  preparing  this  work  for  the  American  public. 
The  original  was  designed  as  a  sort  of  guide-book  for  both 
teachers  and  learners.  If  it  were  simply  translated,  it  would 
be  intelligible  to  but  a  few.  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
supply  much  that  the  author  took  for  granted ;  I  have  there- 
fore made  extracts  from  other  writers,  given  essays  of  my  own, 
or  a  compendious  statement  of  the  opinions  of  various  critics. 
In  all  such  cases,  I  have  carefully  distinguished  these  additions 
from  the  original  by  enclosing  them  in  brackets  [  ].  De  Wette 
often  refers  to  the  passages  which  prove  a  statement  in  the 
text.  Sometimes  I  have  printed  the  passages  themselves, 
sometimes  given  a  synopsis  of  their  contents.  He  makes 
numerous  extracts  from  other  writers,  especially  tlie  ancients, 
in  their  own  language.  I  have  translated  these  extracts,  and 
also  given  the  original  in  the  margin.  An  example  of  the 
manner  in  which  passages  are  wrought  over,  may  be  seen  in 
^145, 147 — 160,  and,  indeed,  in  the  greater  p^t  of  the  second 
volume.  Here  I  have,  as  I  trust,  faithfully  given  the  author's 
VOL.   I.  6 
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t^inions,  but  in  a  form  very  diflferent  from  his  own/  In 
translating,  I  have  aimed  more  to  give  the  sense  of  the  author 
than  to  render  his  language  word  for  word.  I  have  not 
hesitated,  therefore,  to  condense  or  to  expand  the  original,  as 
the  case  seemed  to  require.  I  have  removed  notes  into  the 
text,  or  placed  the  text  in  the  notes,  as  I  found  it  convenient  for 
my  purpose.  I  have  added  an  Appendix  to  the  first  volume, 
and  had  prepared  numerous  essays,  —  on  the  credibility  of  the 
Pentateuch,  on  the  Hebrew  Prophets,  on  several  separate  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  —  which  are  excluded  for  want  of 
space.  In  quotations  from  the  Bible,  I  have  generally  followed 
the  common  version ;  but  in  the  Pentateuch,  (<^  138 — 156,)  I 
have  used  the  Hebrew  words  "Elohim"  and  <<  Jehovah," 
instead  of  <'  God "  and  <'  the  Lord."  In  the  Prophets  and 
Psalms,  I  have  often  followed  the  beautiful  version  of  Dr. 
Nojres.  Sometimes  I  have  attempted  a  new  translation  of  a 
passage. 

I  have  translated  the  chapter  relating  to  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament,  (^  18 — ^29,)  though  it  may  seem  out  of  place 
in  an  Introduction  to  the  Old.  The  author's  entire  work  is 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  relating  to  the  Old  Testament 
*-and  Apocrypha,  which  I  have  not  translated,  —  the  second, 
to  the  New  Testament ;  and  therefore  tlie  inquiry  on  the 
canon  of  the  New  Testament  is  appropriate.  I  intend,  at 
some  future  day,  to  prepare  an  Introduction  to  the  New 
Testament,  on  a  similar  plan,  and  this  chapter  will  serve  to 
connect  the  two. 

It  is  but  fair  to  suppose  that,  in  a  work  so  large  and  so  diffi- 
cult, I  have  made  mistakes.  I  leave  them  for  the  critic's  saga- 
city to  discover,  and  for  his  kindness  to  excuse ;  hoping  that  he 
will  remember  how  often  the  spirit  is  willing,  while  the  flesh 
is  weak ;  and,  while  he  exposes  my  errors,  will  do  it  in  candor, 


*  I  heiitated,  for  loiiie  time,  whether  to  call  the  work  a  TratuUtion  of  De 
Wm/iM  IjUroduetioHf  or  an  JntroducUan  on  tk§  Basis  of  De  WetU;  but,  as  the 
fermer  ii  the  more  modeit,  and  as  I  have  endeaTored  to  translate  the  whole  of 
hii  work  faithfully,  I  have  pieferred  this  title. 
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and  with  only  the  love  of  truth.  Perhaps  I  have  sometimes 
mistaken  the  sense  of  the  passages  from  the  Fathers,  in  the  first 
volume ;  but  I  have  done  what  I  could,  and  have  left  the 
original  in  the  margin,  that  the  scholar  may  correct  my  mistakes, 
and  not  be  led  astray  by  any  errors  of  mine.  I  have,  so  far  as 
it  was  possible,  removed  all  foreign  words  —  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Hebrew  —  to  the  notes,  or  the  Appendix,  lest  they  should  deter 
the  general  reader  from  these  pages.  I  can  only  hope  the 
work  will  direct  critical  inquirers  to  a  faithful  examination  of 
the  Bible,  and  that  correct  views  of  its  origin  and  contents  may 
at  length  prevail.  If  I  can  be  instrumental  in  spreading  the 
light  of  truth  on  this  subject,  I  have  my  reward. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  express  my  gratitude  to  Rev.  Pro- 
fessors Stuart  of  Andover,  Francis  of  Cambridge,  Sears 
and  Hackett  of  Newton,  Drs.  Frothingham  and  Lamson, 
Rev.  George  Riplet,  and  other  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly 
aided  me  with  their  advice,  or  with  books  from  their  valuable 
libraries. 

THE  TRANSLATOR. 
WxsT  RozBUET,  a4th  August,  184a 
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In  preparing  this  work  for  a  new  edition,  I  have  cor- 
rected a  few  errors,  disoonT'ered  by  myself  or  pointed  out 
by  others,  and  given  a  list  of  the  most  important  works 
relating  to  the  whole  or  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
which  have  appeared  since  1842.  In  other  respects,  this 
does  not  differ  from  the  first  edition. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


§1. 

OBJECT  OF  AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  BIBLE. 

Under  the  name  Introduction  to  the  Bible,  Introduc- 
tio  sive  Isagqge  in  Scripturam  Scuramj  or  Introduction 
to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New  Testament,  it  has 
been  found  advantageous,  for  the  study  of  the  Bible, 
to  coUect  into  a  whole  certain  preliminary  information, 
which  is  necessary,  both  in  books  and  academic  lectures, 
to  the  right  view  and  treatment  of  the  Bible.  This  is 
indeed  destitute  of  a  true  scientific  principle,  and  of  a 
necessary  connection  between  its  parts ;  but  yet,  by  re- 
ferring it  to  its  several  departments,  namely,  the  history^ 
the  historical  drcumstanceSj  and  the  peculiarities  of  the 
scriptural  hooks j  both  of  the  whole  collection  and  of  its 
separate  parts,  it  is  pretty  accurately  distinguished  from 
the  other  studies  which  belong  to  an  examination  of  the 
Bible,  such  as  biblical  history^  (that  is,  a  church  his- 
tory of  the  Old  and'  New  Testament,)  firom  biblical 
archiBologyj  with  biblical  geography  and  chronology^ 
(which  may  be  called  exegetic  assistant  sciences^)  and 
firom  biblical  hermeneuticsj  —  though  these  were  former- 
ly confounded  with  it.     It  serves  as  a  special  introduc- 
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tion  to  these  studies,  and  to  exegesis  itself,  and  there- 
fore it  is  rather  to  be  classed  with  the  latter  than  with 
the  former/ 

§2. 

ITS  CONTENTS. 

When  the  question  is  asked.  What  is  the  Bible,  and 
how  has  it  become  what  it  is  ?  inquiries  arise  on  the 
following  subjects,  which  make  up  the  contents  of  an 
introduction  to  the  Bible: 

1.  On  the  origin  of  the  collection  indicated  by  the 
name  Bible,  or,  on  the  canon. 

2.  On  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible. 

3.  On  the  versions  of  the  Bible. 

4.  On  the  state  of  the  text,  its  history  and  restoration. 
In  these  inquiries,  all  the  books  are  included  under  the 

title  general  introduction^  because  but  little  regard  is 
paid  to  the  difference  between  particular  books.  But, 
on  the  contrary,  inquiries  as  to  the  names,  authors,  age, 
and  peculiarities  of  the  single  books,  belong  to  particular 
introduction. 

§3. 

DIVISIONS  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Since,  in  a  Protestant  and  historical  view,  the  Bible 
consists  of  three  essentially  different  collections,  (§  8, 9,) 
introduction  to  the  Bible  is,  likewise,  threefold,  and 
to  be  treated  as  such,  namely  : 

*  [HOvermkf  in  his  Handbuch  der  lustorisch-kritiBchen  Einleitung  in  d.  A. 
T^  (Erlangen,  1836^)  ^  3,  affirms,  in  opposition  to  De  fFeite,  that  biblical  in- 
tiodoction  really  possesses  a  tdeniifie  principUj  to  wit,  '^  It  must  find  the 
scientific  princi^e  and  the  development  thereof  in  iU^fi^  meaning,  I  sap- 
pose,  only  that  the  introduction  must  be  determined  by  the  tharader  of  the 
Bcr^jhatd  booki^  and  the  spirU  qf  anHquihf,]    See  Hagenbach^  Encycloplidie, 
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I.  Introduction  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

IL  Introduction  to  the  apocrjphal  books  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

III.  Introduction  to  the  canonical  books  of  the  New 
Testament. 

The  division  into  general  and  particular  introduction 
is  to  be  repeated  in  each  of  these  departments.  How- 
ever, the  apocryphal  books  do  not,  like  the  others,  con- 
stitute an  independent  collection  by  themselves,  but 
are  rather  an  appendix  to  the  canonical  books.  It  seems 
convenient  and  proper  to  exempt  the  inquiry  on  the 
Bible,  as  a  whole,  and  on  its  origin,  from  this  division, 
and  to  treat  all  its  parts  in  common. 

ITS  SCIENTIFIC  CHARACTER. 

Since  the  object  of  an  introduction  to  the  Bible  is  the 
history  of  the  Bible,  its  scientific  character  is  historico- 
critical ;  that  is,  the  Bible  is  to  be  considered  as  an  his- 
torical phenomenon,  in  a  series  with  other  such  phe- 
nomena, and  entirely  subject  to  the  laws  of  historical 
inquiry.*  The  consideration  of  it  in  a  religious  view  — 
that  is,  according  to  the  dogma  of  inspiration  and  revela- 
tion—  falls  within  the  department  of  introduction  only 
so  far  as  this  dogma  is  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
origin  of  the  Bible.  This  dogma  itself,  therefore,  is 
likewise  to  be  treated  historically.  However,  the  intro- 
ductory treatment  of  the  history  of  the  canon  must  turn 

*  See  Augudi,  Histo.-dogmat  Einleit  in  d.  h.  S^  (1832,)  ch.  2,  who 
shows  that  the  historical  and  critical  is  compatible  with  the  ideal  and  dog"- 
matic  view,  though  not  when  the  latter  is  taken  according  to  the  tradi« 
tionary  prejudice  of  the  church. 
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out  differently  from  the  dogmatic  history  of  the  same, 
because  the  critical  principle  preponderates  in  the  former. 
[H&vemik,  and  most  of  the  English  and  American 
theologians  with  him,  object  to  this  method,  and  insist 
that  the  books  of  the  Bible  should  be  examined  from 
a  religious  point  of  view,  declaring  that  dogmatic  theol- 
ogy is  the  touchstone,  wherewith  we  are  to  decide 
between  the  true  and  the  false,  the  genuine  and  the 
spurious.  He,  therefore,  examines  the  Bible  not  simply 
as  an  historical  production,  but  as  the  highest  standard 
of  human  faith  and  life.  Thus  he  considers  these  books 
as  a  peculiar  phenomenon,  not  to  be  judged  of  by  the 
same  canons  of  criticism  which  apply  to  all  other  works. 
But  the  method  which  he  and  they  propose  strikes  a 
death-blow  at  all  criticism,  and  commits  the  Bible  to  a 
blind  and  indiscriminating  belief.] 


§6. 


ITS  UTILITY. 

Its  use  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  it  serves  as  in- 
troductory to  the  exposition  of  the  Bible;  that  is,  it 
shows  the  proper  stand-point  of  exposition,  and  fur- 
nishes the  historical  materials  which  are  necessary  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Bible.  To  treat  it,  then,  as  a  pe- 
culiar theological  exercise,  has  not  only  an  external  ad- 
vantage in  a  literary  and  academic  respect,  but  also  an 
internal  advantage  for  the  science  itself;  because,  on 
the  one  hand,  these  separate  materials  are  closely  con- 
nected, and  mutually  explain  and  support  one  another ; 
and  again,  on  the  other,  because  the  principles  of  in- 
quiry are  the  same  throughout,  and  are  the  more  firmly 
e3tabUsh^d  by  their  connected  application  to  the  whole 
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Bible  and  to  its  separate  parts.  If  the  introduction  is 
treated  in  the  genuine  scientific  spirit  of  criticism,  it  has, 
then,  the  further  advantage  of  awakening*  the  spirit  of 
historical  investigation  in  theology. 


§6. 

ITS  HISTORY  AND  LITERATURE. 

Biblical  introduction,  in  its  present  extent  and  charac- 
ter, is  the  product  of  modern  critical  Protestant  theology, 
to  which,  however,  an  enlightened  Catholic  gave  the 
first  impulse.  The  several  earlier  works,  both  in  regard 
to  their  extent  and  scientific  spirit,  answer  but  imperfect- 
ly the  demands  now  made  upon  the  science.* 

*  [** Keeping  awake**  (Wach  zu  ertialten)  is  the  author's  literal  meaning; 
but  it  would  scarcely  apply  in  America,  where  this  spirit  is  only  known  to 
be  feared.] 

*  The  following  books  do  not  properly  belong  here : — AugtutmuBy  De  Doc* 
trina  christ  lib.  iv,  voL  iv.  of  the  Benedictine  ed.  CassiodoruSy  De  Institnt 
divin.  Script  in  Ganfs  ed.  of  his  works ;  Rotom.  1679,  2  vols.  foL  Mnam^ 
Isagoge  sacr.  Literarum,  Op.  Den.  Ihegthdn;  Aug.  Vind.  1609,  4to.;  also 
published  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  ed.  Frankfort,  yol.  viL  We  must  rather  place 
here  JuntZutf,  De  Partibus  Legis  div.  1.  ii.  in  GaUandi  Biblioth.  Patr.  xiL  p.  77, 
sqq.,  ed.  Bas.  1546 ;  published  by  itself,  Par.  1556 ;  Frcf.  1603,  8va  The 
first  Introduction  to  the  Bible  is,  Biblioth.  sac.  a  Sixio  Setunn  ex  pnecipuis 
cath.  Ecclesis  Auctoribus  collecta ;  Venet  1566, 2  vols.  foL  Ed.  F.  Hay. 
L.  R 1591,  4to. ;  Neap.  1742.  Mich.  Walihen  Officina  bibL,  in  qua  perspicoe 
yidere  licet,  que  scitu  cognituque  maxime  sunt  necessaria  de  sac.  Scriptura 
in  gen.  et  spec,  de  libris  eius  canon.,  apociyph.,  deperditis,  spuriis ;  Lips» 
1C36,  4ta;  improved  ed.,  Viteb.  1668,  4to.  J.  H  HotHngeri  Thesaurus 
philologicus,  sive  Clavis  Scriptune  sac. ;  Tigur.  1649 ;  ed.  3,  1696,  4to.  J. 
Ltusdeni  Philologus  Ebneus ;  Ultraj.  1656 ;  ed.  5, 1696»  4to.  Ej.  Philologua 
Ebneo-mixtus ;  ib.  1663 ;  ed.  4,  Bas.  1739,  4to.  Briani  WaUom  Angli  Appa- 
ratus bibL,  ed.  Heidegger;  Tigur.  1673,  foL  (in  London  Polyglot  1657.) 
Br.  fFalUmi  in  Biblia  Polyglotta  prolegomena,  pref  esiJ.A.  Dathe ;  lips. 
1777,  Svo,  [ed.  London,  1827,  ed.  Wmnghamy  2  vols.  8vo.]  /.  H.  Hddeggeri 
Enchiridion  bibL  leqo(ivriftov%x6e¥ ;  Tigur.  1681 ;  ed.  Jen.  1723, 8vo.  Salom.  van 
7%  Opus  analyt  comprehendens  Introduct  in  sac.  Scripturam  ad  Htideg^ 
geri  EncMrid.  bibL  concinnatam ;  Traj.  1720,  2  vols.  4to. ;  Bas.  1722.  Aug, 
Pfe^feri  Critica  sac. ;  Dresd.  1680 ;  em.  et  auct  a  /.  M.  Mtgdio^  Altd.  1751, 8va 
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Richard  Simon  first  conceived  the  idea  of  an  historico- 
critical  introduction  to  the  Bible.  This  he  also  divided 
into  an  introduction  to  the  Old  and  to  the  New  Testa- 
ment/ 

These  studies  then  began  to  be  cultivated  in  Ger- 
many, in  part,  with  great  diligence,  although  they  had 
still  to  contend  with  the  spirit  of  illiberal  adherence  to 
traditional  dogmas.^  Finally,  under  the  hands  of  J.  G. 
Eichhorn'  and  of  J.  D.  Michaelis,**  with  the  coopera- 

*  Histoire  crit  du  Vieux  Test  par  le  P^re  JR.  Simon,  Prfttre  de  la  Con- 
greg.  de  rOratoire ;  Par.  1678,  4ta ;  Rott  1685,  4to.  Historia  crit  Vet 
Teat  Authore  jR.  Simone.  £  Gallico  in  Lat  versa  a  MxtaU  Mb.  de  Vtrsi, 
juzta  Exemplar  impressum  Parisiis ;  Amst  1681,  4ta  Comp.  Sentimens  do 
qaelqaes  Theologiens  d'Hollande  sur  i'Hist  crit  du  V.  T. ;  Amst  1685, 
12ma  Histoire  crit  du  Texte  du  N.  T.,  o6  Ton  ^tablit  la  V^rit^  des  Actes 
sur  lesquels  la  Relig.  chr^t  est  fondle ;  Rott  1689, 4to.  Hist  crit  des  Ver- 
noos  du  N.  T. ;  Rott  1690,  4to.  Nouy.  Observations  sur  le  Texte  et  les 
Verss.  du  N.  T. ;  Par.  1659, 4to.  Histoire  crit  des  principaux  Commenta- 
teurs  du  N.  T.;  Rott  1698,  4ta  Bith.  SimonB  krit  Hist  des  Textes  d. 
N.  T.  Aus  d.  Franzoz  iibers.  v.  Cramer  u.  m.  Anmerkk.  begleitet  v.  Semr 
Ur;  Halle,  177a  R,  &  krit  Hist  der  Uebers.  d.  N.  T.  Aus  d.  Franz. 
iibers.  v.  Cramer,  m.  Anmerkk.  v.  Sender;  Halle,  1777-80,  2  vols.  Both 
worios  are  united,  with  the  title  Bich.  Simons  krit  Schr.  iiber  das  N.  T. 
3  Bde.  Comp.  JHL  Mafi  Examen  Hist  crit  N.  T.  a  jR.  Simmu  vulgats ; 
Giss.  1694;  4  ed.  n.  auct,  Ficf.  ad  M.  1699, 1708,  4to.  For  the  history  and 
literature  of  this  work,  see  E.F,K  RoaenmuUer,  Handbuch  £  d.  litteratur  d. 
bibL  Kritik  u.  Exeg.  1,  p.  115,  sq.  p.  157,  sq. 

*  [I  have  paraphrased  the  auUior's  language,  —  "Geist  der  Unkritik" 
tpint  ofuncriiicimn,  —  but  I  think  the  sense  is  preserved.] 

J.  O.  Carpzovii  Introductio  ad  Libros  can.  V.  T. ;  Lips.  1721 ;  ed.  3, 1741, 
4tD.  Ej.  Critica  sac.  V.  T. ;  ib.  1728, 4to.  Introduct  ad  Lectionem  N.  T.  in 
qua  que  ad  rem  crit,  Historiam,  Chronolog.,  Geograph.,  varias  Antiquitt., 
tain  sacr.  quam  profan.,  pertinent,  exponuntur.  Auctore  /.  G.  PriHo ;  Lips. 
1704, 12mo.  Uberius  digessit,  auxit  novasque  dissertt  adjecit  C.  G.  Hoffmann ; 
ib.  1737, 8va ;  ed.  nov.  em.  1764.  J,  W.  BunqHiiy  Commentatio  crit  ad  Librr. 
N.  T.  in  genere,  cum  pnef.  /.  G.  Carpzovii ;  Lips.  1730,  4to. ;  ed.  2, 1757. 

*  EinL  in  d.  A.  T.3Thle.;  Lpz.  1780-83;  3  A.  1803;  4  A.  1823,  24. 
EinL  in  d.  apokryph.  Schr.  d.  A.  T. ;  Lpz.  1795. 

*  Emleit,  in  d.  gottL  Schr.  d.  n.  Bundes ;  Gott  1750;  4  s.  verm.  u. 
g^nd.  A.  1788,  4to.,  2  Bde.  EinL  in  die  gottL  Schr.  d.  A.  R  1  Th. ;  Hamb. 
1787,  4to. 
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tion  of  Semler/  they  attained  the  form  in  which  they 
have  been  embraced  by  the  moderns,  and  in  part  further 
developed.^  A  reaction  took  place  on  the  side  of  the 
Catholic  Church  in  the  conservative  criticism  of  J.  Jahn  • 
and  J.  L.  Hug.''  But  Bertholdt'  foUowed  in  the  path 
which  had  been  broken  by  Eichhom  and  others.  He 
reunited  all  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  treated  it  as  a  whole  in 
his  Introduction.-^  The  love  of  hypothesis,  which  pre- 
vails to  excess  in  his  book,  is  opposed  to  the  more  valua- 
ble negative  criticism.  K.  A.  Credner^  has  attempted 
to  satisfy  the  want  of  positive  results  in  regard  to  the 

*  Apparatus  ad  liberalem  Vet  Test  Interpretadonem ;  Hal.  1773.  Appar. 
ad  liberaL  N.  T.  Inteipretat ;  HaL  1767.  AbhandL  von  ireier  Unteisuch. 
des  Kanon.  4  Thle. ;  Halle,  1771-75.  Vorbereit  zur  theolog.  Henneneutik. 
St  1-5, 1760-69. 

*/./>.  Gtt<e,£ntwiirf  z.£iiiL  ins  AT.;  HaUe,  1787.  /.  Sa6or,  allg. £inL 
in  die  Schr.  d.  A  T. ;  Wien,  1794.  G.  L,  Bauer,  Entwurf  e.  histor.-krit  Einl. 
in  d.  Schr.  d.  A.  T. ;  Numb.u.Altd.l794;3verb.  AlSOa  Ej,  Crit  sac.  V.  T. ; 
Lips.  1795.  /.  Chr,  W,  Jhigtutit  Gnindriss  e.  hist-krit  EinL  ins  A.  T. ; 
Lpz.  1806 ;  2  A.  1827.  IL  K.  A,  HdnUm,  Handb.  d.  Einl.  in  d.  Schr.  d. 
N.  T.  2  Thle. ;  ErL  1794-1802 ;  2  verb.  A  1802-1809, 3  Thle.  His  Lehrb. 
d.  EinL  etc;  ErL  1802.  G.  jP.  Griemiigvr,  EinL  in  d.  Schr. d.  N.  B. ;  Stattg. 
1799.  J.  K  Chr.  St^nddt,  hist-krit  EinL  ins  N.  T.;  Giess.  1804,  5,  2  Thle. 
/.  G.  Eidihom,  EinL  in  d.  N.  T. ;  Lpz.  1  ThL  1804;  2  A.  1820;  2  a  3  ThL 
1810-14,  4ta;  5  ThL  1827. 

'  EinL  in  d.  gottL  Bucher  d.  A.  B. ;  Wien,  1793 ;  2  g.  umgearb.  A. ; 
Wien,  1802,  3,  2  Thle.  in  3  Bden.  Introduct  in  Libras  sac.  Vet  Foed.  in 
Compendium  red. ;  ib.  1805 ;  ed.  2,  1815.  Adurmanny  Introd.  in  Librr.  V. 
Feed. ;  ib.  182& 

*  EinL  in  d.  Bucher  d.  N.  T. ;  1  Hit,  Bas.  1797.  EinL  in  die  Schr.  d. 
N.  T.;  Tiib.  1808, 2  Thle.;  2  A.  1821 ;  3  A.  1826;  [translated  by  G.  Waii, 
Lond.  1827,  2  vols.  8vo. ;  also  by  D.  Ihadidi,  Andover,  1836,  1  voL  8va, 
with  notes  by  Pro£  Stuart]  JHZmofer,  EinL  in  d.  BR  d.  N.  B. ;  Tiib.  1830, 
2  Aufl. 

'  Histor.-krit  Einleit  in  s&nt  Kanon  und  Apoc.  Schriften  d.  A  und  N.  T. ; 
Erlangen,  1812-19,  6  parts. 

^  [That  is,  Bertholdt  did  not  treat  each  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  Bible, 
mentioned  in  §  3,  independently,  but  proceeded  as  if  those  divisions  did  not 
exist] 

'  Einleitnng  in  d.  N.  T.;  1  Thl.  1, 2  Abth.  183&  Beitiiige  zor  Einleit 
in  d.  bibL  schriften,  1  B.  1832 ;  2, 183a 
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New  Testament,  while  H.  A.  Ch.  Havernik*  has  sought 
to  reestablish  the  old  prescriptive  opinions  respecting 
the  Old  Testament. 

*  Handbuch  der  hist-krit  Einleitang  in  d.  A.  T. ;  1  ThL  1  Abtfa.  1836 ;  2 
Abtfa.  1837 ;  2  Thl.  1  Abth.  1839.  Htngdtnbtrg  preceded  him,  in  this 
direction,  by  his  Beiti^ge,  1  ThL  1831;  2  ThL  1836;  3  ThL  1839.  Pa- 
imiu,  Institut  interpret  V.  T.,  (Traj.,  1822,)  contains  much  that  pertains  to 
the .  department  of  introduction  to  the  Bible.  CdUritr,  Introduction  k  la 
Lecture  des  Livres  saints,  1  voL  Anc  Test. ;  Geneva,  1832.  Homty  Intro- 
duction to  the  Critical  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripture ;  2  vols.  Lond.  1821,  sec- 
ond edition.  [Mr.  Hom^s  work  has  reached  several  editions  in  America.  We 
have  used  that  of  1825,  4  vols.  8vo.,  and  sometimes  that  of  1836, 2  vols.  8vo. 
HOoemik,  1.  c,  very  properly  calls  it  an  unimportant  Ixx^  It  is,  however, 
a  tolerable  compilation  of  much  that  has  been  written  in  Latin  and  English 
an  one  aide  of  the  subject  It  has  little  merit,  except  as  a  guide  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  subject  It  takes  the  stand-point  of  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  letter.  The  work  of  CelUrier  is  still  less  valuable.]  See  other  less  im- 
portant works  in  RosenmuUei^s  Handbuch,  voL  L  p.  96,  sqq.  BerOioldiy  L  c. 
voL  L  p.  29,  sqq.  These,  as  well  as  other  single  contributioos  to  introduc- 
tion to  the  Bible,  will  be  referred  to  in  their  pn^Mr  place. 


PART  I. 


OF   THE    BIBLE^OLLECTION    IN    GENERAL. 


BOOK  I. 


NAME,  CONSTITUENT   PORTIONS,  ORDER,   AND 

DIVISION  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


§7. 

NAMES  OF  THE  BIBLE. 

[A  considerable  time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Jews  —  much  as  they  differ  in 
respect  to  their  authors,  subjects,  and  the  dates  of  their 
composition  —  were  spoken  of  as  a  whole ;  but  they 
were  not  mentioned  under  one  definite,  general  title  be- 
fore the  first  century  after  Christ.  Before  this  time,  the 
writers  yet  remaining  fluctuate  between  the  most  gen- 
eral terms  —  "The  Book,"  "The  Scriptures,"  in  its 
loftiest  sense,  or  the  "Holy  Scriptures."  Sometimes 
they  indicate  the  whole  collection  by  the  parts  of  which 
it  is  composed,  that  is,  by  the  "  Law,  Prophets,  and 
Psalms : "  sometimes  they  speak  of  credible  books  writ- 
ten by  the  prophets,  sometimes  of  sacred  writings  pre- 
served in  the  temple,  and  sometimes  of  a  sacred  library. 
Afterwards,  following  the  example  of  Paul,  as  some 
suppose,  these  writings  were  named  the  "old  cove- 
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nant,"  in  opposition  to  the  new,  which  Christ  had  estab- 
lished/] 

1.  General  names :  —  the  Bible,  tcc  Bi(iUa^  sc.  d-iia  ;* 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  the  Scriptures,  ifc()d  y^cc(fr\^  &Eia 
Y{^ct(prij  oLyia  ypayt),  Bibliotheca  Sancta.* 

2.  Names  of  the  Jlrst  part :  —  :^;3,  Chaldee  s^c;^,  sir.^n, 
iirqaipriy  (2  Pet.  i.  20;)  al  yQatpai,  (Matt.  xxii.  29, 
Acts  xviii.  24 ;)  onpn  ^nrjs,  yqaipai  ayiai,  (Rom.  i.  2  ;) 
itQa  YQaujiazaj  (2  Tim.  iii.  15.)  c'ipn  ^-ntD,  tj^^^BD,  ra 
[iipUa,'^  f^^"^/  6  v6,aoc,  (John  xii.  34 ;)  6  v6aog,  o£ 
n{)0(pri[€at,  xai  ol  \fjaXuoi^  (Luke  xxiv.  44 ;)  6  vdfwg  xal 
ol  TiQocpriTaij  (Acts  xxviii.  23  ;)^  6  vdfiog  xai  ol  nqoq)f[rat, 
xai  ta  alia  ftifilia,  (Prologue  to  Jesus  of  Sirach;) 
ta'^nto'i  nya^HH  -^bd  nya^ni  tj^^br,  (see  ^10;)  ^^iR^n,  (com- 
pare Neh.  viii.  8,  where  the  word  is  used  in  a  different 
sense ;)  C7P??  tr^?,  n^lP'?,  (ii[ilia  ri]?  nalaiag  dmdr^xijc, 
VetusTestamentum  sive  Instrumentum.^  Compare  1^  Tia- 
Xta  dia&r]xr]y  in  2  Cor.  iii.  14,  with  piftloq  i;i]q  diad^'i]xi]q 
(1  Mac.  i.  57 ;  2  Kings  xxiii.  2,  in  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion.) It  has  this  name  on  account  of  the  biblical  view 
of  the  religious  life  as  a  bond  (communion)  between 
God  and  man. 

3.  Names  of  the  second  part:  — ^TroxQvya,*  sc.  piftlia, 

•  See  Eichhomy  §  6. 

^  Chryaostom,  in  Suiceri  Thesaurus  eccl.  p.  G96. 

'^  MarUanay,  Prolog.  L  §  1,  in  divin.  Bibliotheca  HieronymL  hidor, 
Origg.  iv.  3. 

''  Chrysostom^  in  Stdcer,  p.  687. 

•  Sanhedr.  fol.  91,  col.  2. 

•^  Jo9q9hu8  de  Maccab.  §  18. 

'  Terfti^um  adv.  Marcion,  iv.  1.    Augustiru  De  Civitate  Dei,  xx.  4. 

^  Originally  an6xQV(fog  meant  secret,  hidden,  [gehetm,)  i.  e.,  in  part  rmfste- 
rtottf,  (Epiphanifu,  HiBres.  L  3,  on  the  Apocaljrpse,)  and  in  part  kept  secret, 
not  pubUdy  used,  (Origeriy  £p.  ad  Africanum,  0pp.  L  p.  26.  See  be- 
low,   §  25.    EptphanitLS,  Hieres.  xxx.   3,  who  derives  the  word  drrd  t^; 

it(t{fnrTjg dUf  otdk  ir  rtp  da^(by  dn^sxb&fjaavy  sc.  libri  apocryphL  —  De 

Pond,  et  Mens.  0pp.  iL  p.  162.)     Hence   it  waa  called  by  the  Jews  ri^a 
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Libri  apocryphi  Veteris  Testament!,  is  commonly  used 
by  the  Protestants  who  follow  Jerome;  (iifiXia  avayiyvuiO- 
xduevaj  libri  ecclesiastici,  (^  26,  27,)  deuterocanonici, 
(^'28.) 

4.  Names  of  the  third  part:  —  r6  evayythov  xai  6 
andaroXog,  t6  evayyihxov  xai  to  anooTdXixov  (^  21, 
23)  ri  xaiv^  dia&rixrj,  Novum  Testamentum  sive  In- 
strumentum. 

CONSTITUENT  PORTIONS  OF  THE  FIRST  AND  SECOND  PART. 

The  Old  Testament  is  a  collection  of  books,  in  the  He- 
brew and  Chaldee  languages, — which  were  accounted 
inspired  and  holy  by  the  Jews,  and  the  ancient  Christian 
church,  containing  all  the  relics  of  the  Hebrew  Chaldee 
literature  up  to  a  certain  period."     The  Chaldee  passages 

{Hottvnger^  Thes.  PhiL  p.  515;)  then  finom  the  secret  writings  of  the  heretics, 
{Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  lib.  i.  p.  304,  B.  ed.  Sylburg.  Origerij  Prol.  ad  Cant 
0pp.  iiL  p.  36.  Comm.  in  Matt  p.  916.  See  §  25,  below,  note,)  it  was 
called  by  the  S3monymou8  term  vdO^og,  and  y/sydsnlyQaqfOs,  in  opposition  to 
the  canonical  writings  of  the  Catholics.  (IretuBuSy  L  20.  Clem,  Alex. 
Strom,  lib.  iiL  p.  437,  §  24.  Otfril  of  Jerusalem,  Cateches.  iv.  Mumadus^ 
Ep.  fest  in  §  26.  Augustin.  cont  FausL  xxiL  79,  §  27.)  Jerome,  Ep.  7, 
ad  Letam,  says,  Apocrypha  sciat  non  eorum  esse,  quormn  titulis  pnenotan- 
tur.  Finally,  Jerome  calls  it  the  uncanonical  books  added  by  the  LXX«  See 
GieseUr,  in  theoL  Stud.  u.  Knt  1830,  H.  2,  p.  142,  sqq. 

Conf.  Chr.  B,  AEchaelia,  Diss.,  qua  Nomina,  Numerus,  Divisio  et  Ordo  Li- 
brorum  Vet  Test  sistuntur ;  HaL  1743.  HoUinger,  Thes.  p.  88,  sqq.  p.  515. 
Wdhner,  Antiqq.  Ebr.  cap.  i.  §  6.  Priiii  Introduct  ed.  Hoffmann^  cap.  L  Jo- 
hlonshf,  Disp.  de  genuina  et  propria  Significatione  t^;  ^mxv^iJxi/;  in  Scriptis 
N.  T.;  Frcf.  1733 ;  Opusc.  ed.  U  Water,  vol.  iL  p.  39a  RosermuUer,  De  Vo- 
cabuli  dw%t/inij  in  Libris  N.  T.  vario  Usu ;  Erlangen,  1778, 4to.  KmnUl,  EU" 
pert,  et  VeUkusen,  Com.  TheoL  vol.  iL  Slange,  TheoL  Symmikta,  voL  iL  p.  221. 

"  See  the  Hebrew  translation  of  the  Aramaic  passages  of  Daniel  in  Ken- 
nicott's  edition  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  in  the  Chaldaiconun  Danielis  et 
Esne  Capitum  Interpretatio  Heb.  ed.  J,  L.  SchvUz ;  Hal.  1782, 8vo.  [Htutiua 
(Dem.  Evang.  Prop.  iv.  p.  472)  thinks  the  Hebrew  portion  of  Daniel  not 
genuine,  but  that  Daniel  wrote  the  whole  book  in  Chaldee ;  but  BerthokH 
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are  Daniel  ii.  4 — vii.  Ezra  iv.  8 — vi.  18.    vii.  12 — ^26, 
and  Jeremiah  x.  11/ 

The  apocryphal  books  are  the  product  of  the  later 
Jewish  literature,  in  part  translated  into  Greek,  and  in 
part  originally  written  in  that  language.  They  were 
recognized  as  sacred  neither  by  the  Jews  nor  by  the 
ancient  Christian  church. 


§9. 

CONSTITUENT  PORTIONS  OF  THE  THIRD  PART. 

The  New  Testament  contains  the  genuine  writings — 
which  are  accounted  inspired  and  sacred  —  of  the  first 
Christian  times,  composed  by  the  apostles  of  Christ,  and 
their  assistants  and  pupils,  relating  to  the  history  and 
doctrine  of  the  Christian  religion.* 

■ays  this  cannot  be  maintained,    Uben,  d.  B.  Daniel,  L  50,  sqq.  Einleit, 
P.13&] 

*  For  the  writings  which  are  lost,  see  §  12,  HaUingtr^  Thes.  PhiL  p. 
532L  Wolf^  Bibliotheca  Heb.  pt  ii.  sect  4,  p.  211,  sqq.  [See  Appendix, 
article  A.] 

*  Touching  the  question  why  Christ  wrote  jaothing,  see  /.  G.  Michadis^ 
Exercitatt  TheoL  Philol. ;  Lug.  Bat  1757.  Exercitat  i.  de  eo  num  Christus 
Dominus  aliquid  scripserit,  &c.  See  Christ's  epistolary  correspondence 
with  Abgarus,  prince  of  Edessa,  in  Etudius^  H.  E.  i.  13.  The  authenticity  of 
this  work  is  defended  by  Riehard  Mwdaeut,  Origg.  Eccless.  vol  i.  p.  61--63. 
Qrabty  Spicilegium  Patr.  voL  L  p.  1 — 12.  Gove,  Hist  Litter.  L  2.  On  the  other 
hand,  see  Nat.  M^xandtr^  H.  E.  sec.  i.  pt  i.  diss.  iii.  p.  266.  Lou.  EU.  Du- 
pmj  NouT.  Bib.  des  Auteurs  Eccles.  L  1,  sq.  Joe  Baanagtj  Hist  des  Juifs, 
L  7.  Thorn.  Mgy  Heptas  Dissertt  L  cap.  1,  (§  14,)  p.  106.  Fabridwy  Codex 
Apocryphus,  N.  T.  vol.  i.  p.  320 ;  iiL  p.  516.  Sender,  De  Christi  ad  Abgar.  Epis- 
tola ;  HaL  1768, 4to.  Compare  Michadisj  ubi  sup.  p.  14,  sqq.  [Eusebius  pro- 
fesses to  have  taken  the  letters  from  the  archives  of  Edessa,  and  to  have 
translated  them  literally  from  the  Syriac  language,  ^  opportunely,"  as  he 
hopes,  and  "^  not  without  profit"  p.  44,  sqq.  ed.  Boston,  1836.] 

On  the  other  apocryphal  writings  of  Christ,  see  ,^Mgu$tin.  De  Consensu 
Evangelist  i.  9.  MichadiSf  L  c.  p.  25,  sqq.  Fabrieius,  L  c.  vol.  L  p.  308.  /. 
Jhidr.  Sdimidf  Diss,  de  Epistolis  Ccelo  et  Inferno  delatis ;  Helrost  1709. 
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§  10. 
ORDER  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  division  of  the  Old  Testament  into' the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  (other  sacred)  Writings,  n^jin,  ft'^ti'^aj, 
and  ti'^a^n?,*  a  division  which  occurs  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament, (^  7,)  is  as  old  as  the  collection  itself. 

Josephus  (cont.  Apion.  i.  8.  See  below,  ^  15)  differs 
from  this,  and  gives  a  division  according  to  the  contents, 
though  it  can  scarcely  be  true  that  he  follows  the  manu- 
scripts, as  some  have  maintained.^  [This  division  into 
three  parts,  says  Eichhom,  was  observed  in  the  copy 
used  by  the  Son  of  Sirach,  by  Philo,  and  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament ;  only  they  had  no  general  name 
for  the  third  part,  —  the  Hagiographa.  Therefore  these 
writers  must  sometimes  call  the  book  which  contained 

'  Kimchi^  Pne£  in  Psalm.  McdmonideSj  More  Neb.  iL  45,  p.  317.  EliaSj  in 
Tisbi,  says  the  word  ^^  means  <*  unritten  by  the  Holy  Spirit"  Compare 
Marband,  Pne£  in  Proph.  prior.  foL  2,  c  1.  Carpzovj  Int  L  p.  25,  and  Crit 
sac.  p.  135.  Auguati^  E^eit,  (§  49,)  [tliinks  that  in  the  N.  T.  Genesis  is  taken 
for  the  first,  and  2d  Chronicles  for  the  last  book  of  the  O.  T.]  Bertholdtj  L  c. 
vol.  L  p.  81,  and  Daniel,  vol.  i.  p.  89,  [thinks  the  term  O'^iairi^  means  "newly 
introduced  into  the  canon,"  and  supposes  this  part  was  added  after  the  rest 
was  completed.]  See  §  14.  The  Greeks  call  these  books  ygaipeTa  and  'jlyid- 
YQutpa.  EpiphaniuSy  HsBres.  xxix.  7,  0pp.  i.  p.  122,  ed.  Petav.  De  Pond,  et 
Mens,  c  iv.  O;^  iL  p.  1G2.    Smetriy  Thesaurus  eccles.  sub  voce. 

*  Such  is  the  opinion  Storr  maintains  in  his  disputation  on  the  most  an- 
cient division  of  the  books  of  the  O.  T.  in  Paulus,  neu.  Rep.  ii.  p.  225.  On 
the  other  side,  see  Eichhom,  §  8.  Storr,  likewise,  too  confidently,  connects 
the  following  passage  of  Philo  with  that  of  Josephus,  and  considers  it  deci- 
sive of  the  question:  "Taking  nothing  with  them,  neither  drink,  nor  food, 
nor  any  of  those  things  necessary  to  the  wants  of  the  body,  but  only  laws, 
and  oracles  uttered  (dBamuv^iyTa)  by  the  prophets,  and  hymns,  and  the  other 
[writings]  by  which  knowledge  and  piety  grow  up  together  and  become 
perfect"  PkUOf  de  Vita  contempL  p.  893,  ed.  Frankfort;  fiifily  elaxofilloy- 
legj  fiii  notdyf  fi-fi  anloy^  ftfjdin  i&y  &XXwv  Sera  nffig  id;  lov  ath/iarog 
Xt^elag  dLvaynaXa,  diUd  ydfiovg  xal  l&fia  deanKid'iyja  didi  nQoq>fjjQy  xal 
Hfiyovg  xal  rd  Alka  ofg  tnurti/l/af  xal  eM^eia  ovya^^ortat  xal  reXetovyia&. 
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the  psalms,  by  the  title  "  The  Psalms,"  as  it  is  done 
in  the  New  Testament ;  sometimes  they  designated  it 
as  the  "  \^Titings  of  a  moral  character,"  as  the  Son  of 
Sirach,  Philo,  and  Josephus,  have  done.  The  first  trace 
of  the  name  Hagiographa  occurs  in  Epiphanius.* 

It  may  seem  that,  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  Jews 
comprised  many  l)ooks  in  the  Hagiographa,  which  were 
formerly  reckoned  among  the  Prophets ;  for  Josephus 
places  but  four  books  in  the  Hagiographa,  and  enumer- 
ates thirteen  Prophets,  while  Jerome,  the  Talmud,  and 
the  modern  Jews,  count  eight  Prophets  and  nine  books 
in  the  Hagiographa.  But  without  doubt  this  division  of 
Josephus  is  a  classification  entirely  peculiar  to  himself. 
It  was  not  based  on  the  order  of  the  books  in  the  manu- 
scripts, but  on  the  custom  of  his  time,  which  ascribed  to 
the  prophets  all  the  books  that  were  not  written  by 
poets,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term.  But,  though  this 
division  was  generally  received  among  the  Jews  and 
Christians,  it  was  yet  inadequate,  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves were  aware ;  for,  since  not  only  writers  who  had 
published  predictions  came  under  the  rubric  of  prophets, 
but  also  the  authors  of  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and 
the  Kings,  they  were  forced  to  distinguish  between 
prophets  of  the  first  and  second  class.^ 

The  term  ft^^^^nip  (writings)  was  subsequently  trans- 
lated YQatpeXa  and  ayt6yQaya,  (sacred  writings.) 

Abarbanel  dwells  long  in  explaining  this  subject,  and 
thinks  the  foundation  and  reason  of  the  distinction  made 
between  these  writings  and  the  other  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  arise  from  the  different  mode  and  measure 
of  divine  influence  by  which  they  were  composed.    The 

Jewish  teachers  assign   to  Moses  the  highest  degree, 

^^— ^  ■  ■ 

'  PanariOf  p.  58.  *  See  EiMom,  §  8. 
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for  God  spoke  face  to  face  with  him,  that  is,  without 
the  intervention  of  visions  and  dreams.  They  ascribe 
the  next  degree  to  the  prophets,  who,  either  sleeping  or 
waking,  without  the  aid  of  the  senses,  heard  a  voice 
speaking  to  them,  and  in  their  ecstasy  saw  prophetic 
visions.  The  lowest  degree  of  divine  influence,  which 
they  call  the  Holy  Spirit,  (cnpn  nrr^,)  they  concede  to 
those  God-inspired  men,  who,  with  their  senses  remain- 
ing in  perfect  action,  spoke  like  other  men.  Though  they 
did  not  rejoice  in  dreams  or  prophetic  visions,  they, 
nevertheless,  felt  the  divine  Spirit  resting  upon  them, 
exciting  and  suggesting  words  of  praise  and  penitence, 
or  thoughts  relating  to  divine  or  civil  affairs,  and  they 
spoke  or  wrote  them.  All  the  prophets  prophesied 
through  an  opaque,  but  Moses  through  a  transparent 
glass,  says  a  Jewish  writer.*] 

The  Prophets  were  divided  into  the  early  Prophets^ 
(o'^siTO'^  o-ti'^M,)  that  is,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings ;  and  the  later  Prophets^  (y^?'^:\ 
D^3i'^n»,)  that  is,  the  Prophets  properly  so  called.  These 
latter  were  subdivided  into  the  major^  (D->iin5,)  namely, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezekiel ;  and  the  minor  PropltetSy 
(D->3top,)  (iipXog  rwv  diidtxa  nqo(f7i%(av^  %b  dwdexanQo- 

Under  the  Writings  (o'^^^r^s)  were  included  the  "  five 
books,"  (niS)???  ®^n,)  Canticles,  Ecclesiastes,  Ruth,  Lam- 
entations, and  Esther,  and  the  poetic  books,  (fi'a*,) 
namely.  Job,  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms,  to  which  the 
Christians  add  Canticles  and  Ecclesiastes.*  Daniel  be- 
longs to  the  Hagiographa ;  only  the  Christians,  who  in 
this  adhere  to  the  division  of  the  Septuagint,  place  this 
book  among  the  Prophets  * 

*  See  Carpzov,  L  c.  pt  L  p.  25,  and  crit.  s.  pt  L  iv.  2. 

^  Ep^hanitUj  Pond,  et  Mens.  L  c.     Gregor.  Nazianz.  Cann.  xxxiii. 

'  See  Stange^  in  KeU  and  TzachimerSf  Analekt  vol  L  p.  28,  aqq. 
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The  enumeration  of  the  books  is  various ;  that  of  Jo- 
sephus,  (^  15,  note,)  and  of  the  Christians,  (^  25,  note,) 
vt^ho  make  the  number  iwenty-twOj  is  based  upon  the 
Hebrew  alphabet ;  but  it  was  never  current  among  the 
Palestine  Jews,  and  scarcely  among  the  Greek  Jews. 
By  the  arrangement  of  the  Septuagint,  the  book  of  Ruth 
is  united  with  that  of  Judges,  and  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah  with  his  prophecies. 

The  number  twenty-seven  is  still  more  artificial. 
(^  26,  note,  and  Epiphanius  in  ^  27.)  The  Talmud  is 
not  exact  in  its  enumeration  of  twenty-four  books.  If 
we  are  to  count  the  five  books  of  Moses  separately,  the 
books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles,  the  twelve 
minor  Prophets,  and  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  we  shall 
have  thirty-nine  books.  After  the  five  books  of  Moses, 
the  others  were  thus  enumerated  in  Baba-Bathra,* — 
Prophets,  Joshua  and  Judges,  Samuel  and  Kings, 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  Isaiah  and  the  twelve,  (Proph- 
ets ;)  in  the  Hagiographa,  Ruth,  Psalms  and  Job,  and 
Proverbs  and  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles  and  Lamenta- 
tions, Daniel  and  the  books  of  Esther,  Ezra  and  Chroni- 
cles. 

In  regard  to  the  order  of  succession  among  the  single 
books,  the  Alexandrian  translators,  the  Fathers,  and  Lu- 
ther, differ  firom  the  Jews.  Among  the  Jews  themselves, 
the  Talmudists  and  the  Masorites,  the  German  and  the 
Spanish  manuscripts,  differ  from  one  another.  The  Tal- 
mud places  Isaiah  after  Ezekiel  for  this  reason.  Since 
the  books  of  the  Kings  end  in  the  Desolation,  and  Jere- 
miah is  entirely  occupied  with  the  Desolation, —  since 
Ezekiel  begins  in  the  Desolation,  and  Isaiah  is  totally  oc- 
cupied with  consolation,  —  for  this  reason  they  connected 

*  FoL  14,  c  a 
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the  Desolation  with  the  Consolation,  and  the  Consola- 
tion with  the  Desolation/ 

From  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  xlv. — xlix.,  scarcely 
any  thing  can  be  derived  to  favor  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  the  biblical  books.  Something  is  rather  to  be 
gained  from  Luke  xxiv.  44,  and  Matt,  xxiii.  35 ;  whence 
it  appears  the  Psalms  held  the  first,  and  Chronicles  the 
last  place  in  the  Hagiographa.* 

[The  order,  says  Eichhom,  in  which  the  writings  of 
the  Old  Testament  follow  one  another,  seejns  to  be  very 
old ;  for  Sirach  the  Elder  mentions  the  famous  men  of 
the  Old  Testament  in  the  same  order  they  succeed  one 
another  in  our  editions.  He  makes  one  book  of  the 
twelve  minor  Prophets,  and  places  it  after  Ezekiel.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  Testament,  in  the  manuscripts  used 
at  Christ's  time,  the  Psalms  began  the  series  of  the  Hag- 
iographa, and  the  Chronicles  finished  the  entire  collec- 
tion ;  for  Jesus  (Luke  xxiv.  44)  calls  the  Hagiographa 
the  Psalms,  which  was  the  first  book  of  that  collection  ; 
and  when  he  wished  to  select  the  first  and  the  last  in- 
stances  of  the  shedding  of  innocent  blood,  mentioned  in 
the  Old  Testament,  he  selects  the  case  of  Abel  from 
Genesis,  as  the  first  book  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
that  of  Zacharias  from  the  book  of  Chronicles,  as  the 

last  of  all.     (Matt.  xxui.  35.)*] 

fc  ■  « 

*  Elias  LeviUt,  Pref.  iiL  ad  Masor.  Hammas,  p.  46,  of  Sender's  version. 
Bwrtorf,  Tib.  c.  11.  Hottinger,  Thes.  PhiL  p.  454.  Comp.  §  110.  See  Carp- 
zov,  I.  c.  pt  iiL  p.  88.  Eichhom^  vol  i.  §  7,  p.  50,  4th  ed.,  and  Bertholdt,  toL 
i  p.  74,  note  5.  [The  latter  thinks  the  Talmudic  order  of  the  Prophets  above 
given  is  the  oldest] 

^  According  to  Hsvemik,  (1.  c.  p.  78,)  Luke  called  the  whole  Hagiographa 
by  the  name  Psabnt^  not  because  the  Psalms  occupied  the  first  place  in  the 
collection,  but  on  account  of  the  poetical  character  of  several  parts  of  the 
Hagiographa,  just  as  PhUo  (De  Vita  cont  §  13)  and  Jos^hus  (cont  Ap. 
§  23)  call  it  the  Sfymns. 

'  See  Eichham,  §  7. 

VOL.   u  3 
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The  apocryphal  books  were  at  first  only  an  addition 
to  the  Alexandrian  version.  The  Protestants  were  the 
first  to  regard  them  as  a  whole  by  themselves.  In  the 
Vatican  Codex  they  succeed  in  the  following  order  :  — 
The  books  of  Tobit  and  Judith  are  between  Nehemiah 
and  Esther  ;  the  Book  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  fol- 
low the  Song  of  Songs  ;  Baruch  and  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah  succeed  the  prophecies  of  Jeremiah;  and  the 
four  books  of  Maccabees  close  the  canon. 

In  the  Alexandrian  Codex,  Tobit,  Judith,  the  two 
books  of  Esdras,  and  the  four  books  of  Maccabees,  follow 
immediately  after  the  book  of  Esther ;  and  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus  follow  after  the  Song  of 
Songs.     Luther's  arrangement  is  peculiar  to  himself. 


§  11. 

ORDER  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

From  the  manner  in  which  i  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  were  collected  arose  the  division  into  the 
Crospels  (th  tvayyihov)  and  the  EpisUeSj  (6  andaro- 
Aog,)  to  which  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apoca- 
lypse were  added.  By  this  means  the  books  which 
would  be  properly  divided  into  historical^  epistolary  and 
didactic  J  and  prophetic  books,  are  united  together.  The 
apostolic  Epistles  were  subsequently  divided  into  the 
Pauline  and  the  Catholic ;  whilst  earlier,  the  First  Epis- 
tle of  Peter  and  the  First  of  John  were  united  in  the 
same  collection  with  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

With  respect  to  their  acknowledgment  by  the  church, 
they  are  divided  into  ofwXoyoifiEva  (the  acknowledged) 
and  avrLXeySuevaj  (the  contested.)     See  §  24. 
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In  reference  to  their  authors,  they  are  divided  into  the 
v^rritings  of  the  apostles^  and  of  their  assistants.  The 
arrangement  of  particular  books  is  various  in  various 
manuscripts;*  but  the  present  order  is  established  bj 
ancient  witnesses.* 

■  I  .  ■         M -M-TM n ■ 1— M ■ ■ — * 

*  See  MarciorCs  arrangement  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  in  EpiphamiUf 
Hercs.  idii.  9,  Opp.  i.  p.  310.    SchmitUj  Einleit  in  N.  T.  vol.  L  p.  215. 

^  PriiUj  Introductio,  p.  17.  Rump^ciy  Com.  crit  p.  96,  sqq.  Sixlus  Smtn- 
ttf,  Bibliotheca  sac.  lib.  L  p.  44.  He  divides  the  N.  T.  into  Libros  UgakB^ 
hiHoriaUgy  tapieiUiakSy  and  pmphdaki,    Rump<eij  p.  97. 


\ 


BOOK  11. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF   THE  COLLECTION 
OF  SCRIPTURE;   or,  HISTORY  OF  THE  CANON. 


CHAPTER   L 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMEiNT  COL- 
LECTION ;  OR,  HISTORY  OF   THE  JEWISH   CANON. 


[^  12,  a. 

IMPORTANCE  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  HEBREW  LITERATURE. 

He  who  would  despise  these  relics  of  the  Hebrews 
because  they  proceed  from  a  nation  which  had  not 
reached  a  high  degree  of  culture,  and  had  made  but  a  one- 
sided use  of  their  powers  of  mind,  must  either  be  un- 
grateful for  their  great  merit,  or  so  unjust  as  to  demand 
the  full  light  of  high  noon  from  the  first  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  morn.  Much  rather  would  every  free,  impartial 
reader,  who,  in  general,  has  a  taste  for  the  writings  of  such 
early  times,  and  of  a  country  so  foreign  to  us  as  Asia,  be 
*  powerfiiUy  attracted  to  them  by  their  contents  and  their 
old  and  original  spirit;  and  he  will  never  lay  them  down 
without  reverence  and  gratitude  for  the  fortunate  destiny 
which  has  preserved  them.  Even  if  we  do  not  contem- 
plate them  as  ancient  memorials  of  the  most  rational 
religion  of  antiquity,  in  which  we  can  trace  the  gradual 
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ascent  of  the  human  understanding  to  the  sublime  doc- 
trine of  one  God,  and  its  struggle  against  polytheism  for 
so  many  centuries,  —  there  are  yet  various  points  of  view 
from  which  the  writings  of  the  Jews  appear  as  works  of 
the  greatest  value. 

In  them  we  find  a  rich  collection  of  genuine  poesies 
of  nature,  which  every  lover  of  the  poetic  art  will  hold 
in  high  esteem ;  and  amongst  them  we  discover 
kinds  of  poetry  of  which  nothing  of  similar  excellence 
has  survived  amid  the  far  richer  relics  of  Greek  lit- 
erature. 

At  a  certain  stage  of  spiritual  culture  all  nations  have 
had  oracles ;  and  who  had  more  of  them  than  the  oldest 
Greeks  ?  Yet  only  inconsiderable  fragments  survive  of 
their  wealth ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  number  of 
perfect  prophecies  from  the  Hebrew  oracles  still  remain. 

Who  would  not  exchange  a  part  of  Pindar's  hymns 
of  victory  for  his  lost  religious  odes,  since  almost  all  of 
the  Grecian  songs  of  this  character  have  perished  ? 

From  the  Hebrews  we  have  primitive,  old  temple- 
songs,  in  a  solemn,  devout,  and  highly-original  tone. 
These  and  other  kinds  of  Hebrew  poetry  no  man  has 
ever  read  with  poetic  feelings,  and  with  the  power  of 
recalling  old  times,  without  falling  in  love  with  the  an- 
cient Oriental  spirit  which  they  breathe,  and  rejoicing, 
at  the  same  time,  that  we  have  specimens  of  at  least  one 
Oriental  nation,  although  they  are  so  very  imperfect. 

Besides,  the  Hebrew  histories  and  poems,  considered 
as  primitive  works  of  the  human  mind  in  Asia,  are  the 
most  valuable  documents  for  the  history  of  human  prog- 
ress ;  for,  if  we  follow  tradition  and  other  evidence,  the 
human  race  originated  in  the  regions  of  Asia,  and  long 
developed  itself  there. 
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They  contain,  then,  not  only  the  history  of  the  He- 
brews, and  pictures  of  their  civilization  and  culture,  but, 
by  the  collection  of  legends  from  the  old  world,  they 
serve  as  contributions  to  the  history  of  all  mankind. 
Where  else  were  there  such  legends  to  be  found  for  the 
childhood  of  the  human  race,  which  is  lost  in  the  mists 
of  time ;  or  where  are  the  memorials  which  transmit  to 
us  so  beautiful  a  philosophy  on  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  or  which,  in  general,  could  supply  the  place  of 
the  Hebrew  collection  ?  Our  history  of  the  states  and 
people  of  antiquity  is  still  poor ;  but  how  much  poorer 
would  it  be,  in  valuable  and  credible  accounts,  with- 
out the  written  relics  of  the  Hebrews !  If  it  would  not 
lead  us  too  far  from  the  design  of  this  work,  the  value 
of  the  existing  fragments  of  the  Hebrew  literature 
might  be  placed  in  the  clearest  light  by  enumerating  the 
great  amount  of  the  most  various  information  which  lies 
scattered  in  them,  and  for  which  we  must  thank  them 
only.  Goguet  and  Gatterer  have  made  a  fine  beginning 
thereto,  and  these  may  serve  instead  of  any  remarks 
of  mine. 

Instead  of  ridiculing  and  despising  these  flowers,  still 
living,  of  the  Oriental  spirit,  we  will  rather  thank  Prov- 
idence for  them :  instead  of  bewailing  that  time,  which 
has  passed  lightly  over  so  much  literary  rubbish,  has 
destroyed  so  many  of  the  most  valuable  treasures  of  lit- 
erature, to  which  these  Hebrew  monuments  most  cer- 
tainly belong,  we  will,  on  the  contrary,  wonder  that 
even  so  much  as  we  possess  has  escaped  the  destroying 
tooth  of  time. 

The  Egyptians,  the  Chaldees,  the  Phoenicians,  and  He- 
brews,— the  four  oldest  nations  of  the  civilized  world, — 
for  a  considerable  time  played  together  remarkable  parts 
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on  the  theatre  of  nations,  and  left  for  their  posterity 
many  written  monuments  of  their  civilization  and  ancient 
splendor.  None  of  them  has  passed  through  a  course  of 
greater,  or  more  completely  destructive,  changes  than 
the  Hebrews.  According  to  the  old,  savage  custom,  they 
were  torn  from  their  dwellings  by  their  haughty  con- 
querors, and  transplanted  to  another  land.  Here,  dis- 
persed among  foreign  tribes,  they  ceased  for  a  time  to 
be  a  prosperous  nation.  Yet  of  the  former,  all  but  their 
name  has  vanished ;  while  the  latter  have  outlived  their 
state,  and,  though  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
have  yet  been  known  for  thousands  of  years.  From  the 
former,  either  all  the  monuments  of  their  literature  have 
perished  to  the  last  fragment,  or  only  single  melancholy 
ruins  survive,  which  in  nothing  diminish  the  loss  of  the 
rest ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  latter  there  is  still 
extant  a  whole  library  of  authors,  so  valuable  and  ancient 
that  the  writings  of  the  Greeks  are  in  comparison  ex- 
tremely young.*  In  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Babylon,  as 
well  as  among  the  Hebrews,  all  higher  knowledge,  and 
the  most  valuable  writings,  were  deposited  in  the  lap  of 
the  priest  for  preservation  ;  and,  in  all  the  states,  litera- 
ture followed  the  fortunes  of  the  sacerdotal  order  and 
the  temple.  Soon  as  the  priesthood  was  removed,  all 
the  inherited  knowledge  of  the  nation,  all  the  fruits  of 
their  diligence,  and  the  experience  of  many  centuries,  at 
once  shared  their  fate:  when  the  temples  were  de- 
stroyed, all  the  works  of  literature  were  buried  in  their 
fall.  The  preservation  of  so  many  and  such  important 
fragments  of  the  Hebrew  literature  under  circumstances 


*  [This  statement  must  be  received  with  some  qualificatioi],  as  the  date 
of  the  early  writings  of  both  Greeks  and  Hebrews  is  still  uncertain.] 
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of  this  nature,  and  sometimes  far  worse,  which  this  na- 
tion has  passed  through,  seems  certainly  a  miracle  of 
time.*] 

§  12,  6. 

ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF    HEBREW  LITERATURE  TILL 

THE  EXILE. 

The  peculiar  legends  of  the  Hebrews  ascribe  the  first 
use  of  the  art  of  writing  among  them  to  Moses,  *  the 
founder  and  lawgiver  of  their  state ;  but  we  must  not 
ascribe  to  him  the  foundation  of  a  Hebrew  literature, 
but  only  a  feeble  commencement  of  it;  perhaps  he 
wrote  some  of  its  laws. 

Formerly,  it  was  unexplained  from  what  source  Mo- 
ses, while  in  Egypt,  could  have  received  the  Shemitish 
writing  character,  unless,  with  Jahn  and  Bleek,*  we 
adopted  the  very  improbable  hypothesis,  that  nomadic 
nations,  like  the  Hebrews  at  that  time,  were  acquainted 
with  the  art  of  writing  long  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
Even  if  Abraham  had  brought  it  from  Mesopotamia  with 
him,  it  would  have  been  lost  by  his  posterity.  [Jahn,  in 
the  passage  referred  to,  and  in  ^  85  of  the  3d  edition  of  the 
English  version  of  his  Latin  work  on  Hebrew  Archaeol- 
ogy, maintains  that  books  and  writings  were  well  known 
in  the  time  of  Moses.  De  Wette,  on  the  contrary,  in  his 
Archaeology,  (^276,)  says,  "Although  the  origin  of  the 
art  of  writing,  on  account  of  its  high  antiquity,  remains 

•  See  Eichhom,  §  2. 

•  De  watt,  Heb.  und  jud.  Archaol.  §  277.  John,  Archaol.  vol.  L  p.  415. 
Hartmann,  hist  krit  Forchangen  iiber  die.  BB.  Moses,  p.  588.  The  proofs 
which  Havemik  brings  for  the  use  of  writing,  in  the  times  of  Moses  and  be- 
fore him,  are  taken  from  the  Jehovistic  passages,  which  refer  later  customs 
to  earlier  tim?s.  ^  150. 

•  Theol.  Studien  und  Kritiken  for  1831,  p.  495. 
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generally  in  obscurity,  yet,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
that  most  of  the  Asiatic  as  well  as  the  Occidental  alpha- 
bets are  descended  from  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  or  may 
be  referred  to  it.  Now,  it  is  nearly  indifferent  whether 
the  first  sources  of  this  writing  are  to  be  sought  among 
the  Phoenicians,  or,  which  is  more  probable,  among  the 
Babylonians ;  for,  in  either  case,  the  Hebrews  are  found 
near  the  source.  Then,  in  the  following  section,  he  says, 
before  Moses  there  is  no  trace  of  a  written  document, 
not  even  in  the  legends  which  embellish  the  simple 
facts.  With  Moses  we  find  the  use  of  writing  in  in- 
scriptions, particularly  on  the  tables  of  the  law,  on  the 
ornaments  of  the  High  Priest,"  and  on  Mount  Ebal;* 
though  the  latter  is  suspicious.  Then  larger  written 
documents  are  ascribed  to  Moses,*  which  is  not  improb- 
able, since  he  received  his  education  in  Egypt.] 

In  the  heroic  age  which  succeeded  that  of  Moses, 
legends  and  songs  indeed  flourished,  but  there  was  little 
or  no  literature.  This  first  originated  with  the  prophetic 
schools  of  Samuel,  from  which  we  see  arise  the  flowers  of 
gnomic  and  lyric  poetry  and  of  prophecy.  At  that  time, 
the  Mosaic  laws  and  historical  relations  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Pentateuch,  —  in  the  document  Elohim,  for 
example,  and  perhaps  also  in  the  original  sources  of  the  Je- 
hovistic  document, — and  referred  to  in  Numbers  xxi.  14, 
(mrrj  rn7arjb?a  ^50,)  were  first  written  down,  as  were  like- 
wise collections  of  songs  like  the  *^»?3  ^to.  (Josh.  x.  13. 
2  Sam.  i.  18.)  The  kings  had  an  historian,  *^''?T?, 
(2  Sam.  viii.  16.  1  Kings  iv.  3,)  who  kept  the  annals,  out 


*  Ex.  xzviii.  9y  36.  *  Deut  xxviL  IS,  sq.   Josh.  viiL  32. 

'  Ex.  zviL  14.  zxiv.  4.  Num.  xzxiiL  2.  Deut  xxxL  34.  Josh.  zviu.  9. 
xxiT.  36.  [See  the  Biblical  Repository  for  July,  1839,  Article  iv.,  ^  The 
Origin  of  Writing  in  Greece  and  Egypt,"  by  the  translator.] 

VOL.    I.  4 
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of  which  extracts  seem  to  have  been  made.  Perhaps 
the  historical  works  referred  to  in  the  books  of  Kings 
were  of  this  character. 

Our  present  four  books  of  Moses  originated  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  ;  perhaps  also  the  book  of  Joshua  at 
the  same  time  ;  the  books  of  Judges  and  Samuel  still 
later.  Written  oracles  of  the  prophets  began  with  the 
eighth  century  before  Christ.  The  Salomonic  Proverbs 
were  collected  during  the  time  of  Hezekiah  and  before 
it.  The  Pentateuch  was  completed  about  the  time  of 
Josiah.  Thus  the  Law,  —  the  first  division  of  the  Old 
Testament,  —  and  the  first  half  of  the  second  division, 
came  into  being. 

§  13. 

PROGRESSIVE  FORMATION  AND  COMPLETION   OF  THE  OLD 
TESTAMENT  COLLECTION   AFTER  THE  EXILE. 

After  the  exile,  also,  the  Hebrew  literature  continued 
to  advance.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  wrote  memoirs, 
prophets  predicted,  and  poets  sung.  At  the  same  time, 
a  zeal  for  collecting  sprang  up,  and  sought  to  preserve 
the  relics  of  the  ancient  literature.  As  the  last  of  the 
prophets  departed  with  Malachi,  their  writings  were 
collected  together ;  arid  thus  arose  the  second  half  of 
the  second  division  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  a  complete 
whole.  It  was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  Pseudo- 
Daniel,  as  it  appears  from  ix.  2.*  About  this  time,  or  a 
little  earlier,  the  Pentateuch  and  the  collection  of  histor- 
ical writings  may  have  received  the  last  touch,  and  have 
been  brought  to  their  present  form  ;  so  that  the  first  and 


*  Von  Lengerke^  in  loc^  on  the  other  side,  Hovamik,  in  loc^  and  HUzig^ 
in  Studien  und  Krit  for  1830,  p.  153. 
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second  division  was  closed  some  time  after  Nehemiah. 
(Compare  2  Maccab.  ii.  13,  ^  14.) 

A  beginning  had  been  made  of  a  collection  of  Psalms ; 
but  it  was  not  completed,  for  compositions  of  this  char- 
acter continued  to  be  made.  Considerably  late,  per- 
haps at  the  end  of  the  Persian  period,  the  Jews  turned 
their  hand  to  the  formation  of  the  third  division,  —  the 
collection  of  the  Hagiographa,  —  which,  however,  long 
remained  changeable  and  open,  so  that  even  the  book 
of  Daniel,  which  was  not  written  till  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees,  could  find  a  place  in  it. 

The  reception  of  historical  and  of  some  prophetical 
writings  into  the  Hagiographa  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  hypothesis  that  both  the  former  collections  were 
closed  when  this  was  begun.  Such  is  the  opinion  of 
Bertholdt;*  but  Hengstenberg  has  revived  the  dogmatic 
view  of  the  later  Jews,  according  to  which,  the  threefold 
division  of  the  Old  Testament  is  made  to  rest  on  the 
different  relation  in  which  their  authors  stood  to  God.^ 
According  to  Haveruik,  it  is  not  the  contents  or  the  in- 
spiration, but  the  composition  of  the  book,  which  makes 
the  difTerence.  The  second  division  was  written  by 
prophets ;  that  is,  by  men  of  the  proper  prophetic  calling. 
The  third  was  composed  by  men  who  were  inspired,  it 
is  true,  but  yet  were  not  prophets.  But  the  Lamenta- 
tions of  Jeremiah  stand  in  the  way  of  this  theory.* 

*  L.  c.  voL  L  p.  70,  sqq.    [See  i^pthozo,  Tractat  Theol.  polit  ch.  8, 9.] 

*  Authentie  der  Daniel  and  Integritat  dee  Sachaijab,  p.  25,  sqq. 
'  H&oermk^  Lc.  p.  €2,  sq. 
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^  14. 

PRETENDED  AUTHORS  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT. 

Christian  writers  have  hitherto  adduced  a  pretended 
Jewish  tradition  •  to  this  effect  —  that  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  collected,  and  the  canon  formed 
by  Ezra,  and  the  other  members  of  the  great  synagogue, 
(niiijn  r^w|,)  whose  very  existence  is  a  matter  of  his- 
toric doubt.^  But  this  tradition  vanishes  as  soon  as 
we  examine  the  ground  on  which  it  rests.  It  is  not  a 
subject  for  refutation.  [Still  it  may  be  interesting  to 
know  the  opinion  of  other  distinguished  scholars  on  this 
point.  Eichhorn  thinks  the  books  were  collected  im- 
mediately after  the  return  from  exile,  and  were  laid  up 
in  the  temple  library.  He  thinks  Ezra  laid  the  founda- 
tion for  a  library,  which  was  enlarged  by  Nehemiah,  and 
other  Hebrew  patriots.  He  then  proceeds  to  treat  of 
the  great  synagogue,  and  says,  certainly  no  considerate 
investigator  of  history,  who  is  possessed  of  a  sense  of  his- 
torical probability,  can  believe,  in  their  full  extent,  the 
fables  of  the  later  Jews  relating  to  the  great  synagogue, 
and  to  the  learned  and  unlearned  vocations  of  that  body. 
Rau  has  incontestably  proved  that  most  of  the  accounts 
we  have  relating  to  it  bear  marks  of  improbability. 
But  the  whole  legend  must  have  proceeded  from  some 
actual  fact.  In  the  accounts  of  it,  as  in  most  legends 
of  the  kind,  does  not  a  real  fact  lie  at  the  bottom,  —  one 

•  See  Buxtorff  Tiberias,  c.  10.  HoUinger,  Thes.  Phil.  p.  111.  Leusderty 
Phil.  Heb.  diss.  9.  L  H.  Majua^  Diss.  sel.  de  Scrip.,  diss.  3.  Bartolocci^  Bib. 
Rabb.  iv.  3.  Huet.  DemoDstrat  evang.  prop.  4,  p.  535.  Carpzov,  Introd.  pt 
L  p.  1 — ^9.  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  2,  and  the  authors  he  cites.  Hdver^ 
mft,  L  c.  vol.  i.  pp.  1,  39,  sqq. 

*  jP.  E,  Eau,  De  Synagoga  magna,  (Traj.  1726,  12mo.,)  pt  iL  p.  1,  c.  2, 
p.  66,  sqq. 
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which  Jewish  fancy  has  converted  into  a  romance  ?  I 
will  not  venture,  he  adds,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  the 
Jews'  fables  about  their  great  synagogue,  if  it  is  cred- 
ible that  they  are  based  on  a  real  foundation.  If  such 
is  the  case,  then  some  confusion  of  persons  may  have 
taken  place.  The  great  synagogue  is  said  to  have 
closed  with  Simon  the  Just,  whom  their  traditions  make 
a  contemporary  of  Alexander  the  Great.  But,  in  that 
case,  he  lived  so  early  that  the  last  book  in  the  Jewish 
canon  cannot  be  referred  to  his  time.  But  if  Simon  the 
Just  has  been  confounded  with  Simon  the  Maccabee, 
the  high  priest,  then  the  canon  may  have  been  closed 
under  his  direction.  But  why  should  we  take  all  this 
trouble  to  explain  the  origin  of  silly -fables,  by  means  of 
hypotheses,  in  favor  of  which  no  formal  and  satisfactory 
arguments  can  be  adduced  against  such  as  wish  to  con- 
test the  matter?  But  confusions  of  this  kind  might 
easily  take  place,  since  no  one  knows  any  thing  of  the 
great  synagogue  before  the  date  of  the  book  Pirke 
Abot.  This  will  be  admitted  by  those  who  ascribe  to  it 
the  greatest  antiquity,  namely,  that  of  the  Mishna,  220 
A.  C.  Consequently,  the  legends  of  the  great  synagogue 
were  first  collected  from  Jewish  tradition  at  a  recent  date.* 
Bertholdt  refers  the  "company  of  scribes"  (awaycuyi) 
yiHzfifiaritiPVj  1  Mace.  vii.  12)  to  the  great  synagogue, 
and  says,  (p.  69,)  "Ezra  seems  actually  to  have  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament ; 
for,  if  he  did  nothing  towards  collecting  the  sacred  books 
of  his  nation,  it  cannot  be  explained  how  this  legend 
came  into  existence.  It  cannot  be  explained  as  a  mere 
fiction  of  the  later  Jews,  for  it  is  quite  natural  that  Ezra, 
who  had  found  the  Jewish  colony  in  a  very  neglected 

*  EUhhomy  §  5. 
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State,  should  establish  a  permanent  college  of  distin- 
guished and  learned  men  at  Jerusalem,  under  the  name 
of  the  great  synagogue.  The  only  fiction  is  the  story 
which  the  later  Jews  give  us  of  the  personal  continu- 
ance of  this  college.  When  they  limit  the  office  of 
this  body  to  collecting  the  sacred  writings,  they  make  a 
mistake.  The  college  founded  by  Ezra  was  the  gen- 
eral and  complete  reorganization  —  as  well  political  as 
religious  and  ecclesiastical — of  the  nation,  now  reassem- 
bled in  their  native  land.  The  business  of  seeking  after 
the  sacred  writings,  and  of  collecting  them  into  a  whole, 
belonged  to  a  particular  deputation,  or  congregation  —  a 
special  committee  of  that  body.  We  may  then  find  a 
trace  of  it  in  history/  It  is  called  *  company  of  scribes,' 
(Mace.  1.  c. ;)  and  then,  for  the  first  time,  it  becomes 
clear  why  Ezra  has  the  surname  of  *  the  scribe,'  (Ezra 
vii.  6.)  His  other  labors  for  the  finii  establishment  of 
the  religious  constitution  of  his  newly-animated  people 
render  it  probable,  that  he  shared  the  labor  of  this  *  com- 
pany of  scribes,'  and  bore  the  name  of  *  scribe,'  in 
common  with  all  its  members,  or  that  he  alone  received 
this  title  because  —  as  it  is  probable  —  he  presided  over 
the  body."*] 

The  following  passages  from  the  rabbins  [have  been 
relied  upon  as  proof-texts,  but  they]  contain  not  a  word 
relating  to  the  collection  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Hieros.  Megill.  fol.  74,  col.  2.  Rabbi  Phinehas  said, 
"  Moses  appointed  the  formula  of  prayer  that  it  might  be 

**  [The  above  remarks  of  Bertholdt  have  little  value  in  themselves,  but  ore 
inserted  because  they  present  the  opinion  of  English  and  American  scholars 
generally,  in  its  most  favorable  light  Dr.  Palfrty  (Academical  Lectures, 
vol.  i.  p.  2] )  calls  the  whole  story  a  Jewish  fable,  but  is  perhaps  in  error, 
when  he  makes  the  Talmud  ic  use  of  the  phrase  include  ^the  leading  men 
for  the  first  three  centuries  after  the  return  from  Babylon."  Abarbanel  and 
others  make  the  assembly  consist  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  men.] 
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said,  *  O  God,  great,  mighty,  and  terrible.'  (Deul.  x. 
17.)  Jeremiah  said,  *0  God,  great  and  mighty,' 
(xxxii.  18,)  but  he  did  not  say  *  terrible.'  Daniel  said, 
(ix.  4,)  *  O  God,  great  and  terrible.'  Why  did  he 
not  say  *  mighty '  ?  But  after  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue  had  arisen,  they  restored  the  magnificence  to 
its  pristine  rank,  so  that  it  might  be  said,  ^O  our 
God,  God  great,  mighty,  and  terrible,  who  keepest  the 
covenant  and  mercy.'  " 

Babylon  Joma.  fol.  69,  col.  2.  "  Why  were  they  called 
*  men  of  the  great  synagogue '  ?  Because  they  restored 
the  canon  to  its  primitive  state." 

Babylon  Megill.  fol.  20,  col.  2.  "  By  this  tradition  we 
have  learned  from  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  that 
where  it  is  said  vi'^t,  it  presages  nothing  but  evil." 

Pirke  Abot.  c.  1 .  "  Moses  received  the  law  from  Sinai, 
and  gave  it  to  Joshua ;  Joshua  to  the  elders ;  the  elders 
to  the  prophets ;  the  prophets  to  the  men  of  the  great 
synagogue.  They  uttered  these  precepts  :  *  Be  slow  in 
judgment.  Make  many  disciples.  Make  a  hedge  for 
the  law.' " 

The  following  passages  state  merely  the  fact  that  . 
some  books  of  the  Old  Testament  were  reduced  to  wri- 
ting by  the  great  synagogue. — Baba-Bathra,  fol.  14, 
c.  2;  fol.  15,  c.  1.  "And  who  wrote  them?  Moses 
wrote  his  own  book,  and  the  sections  Balaam  and  Job. 
Joshua  wrote  his  own  book,  and  eight  books  of  the 
law.     Samuel  wrote  his  book,  and  Judges,  and  Ruth. 

David  wrote  the  book  of  Psalms Jeremiah  wrote  his 

book,  and  the  book  of  Kings,  and  Lamentations.  Heze- 
kiah  and  his  college  wrote  Isaiah,  Proverbs,  Canticles, 
and  Ecclesiastes.  The  men  of  the  great  synagogue 
wrote  Ezekiel,  the  twelve  prophets,  Daniel,  and  the  book 
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of  Esther.     Ezra  wrote  his  book,  and  the  genealogy  in 
the  books  of  Chronicles,  so  far  as  himself."* 

Bertholdt  and  Havernik's  explanation  of  the  word 
5W,  (written,)  as  meaning  inserted  in  tlie  canon j  finds 
no  support  in  the  foregoing  extracts,  as  Havernik  main- 
tains, and  is  answered  by  the  connection  in  which  the 
word  stands,*  and  by  the  following  declaration  of  Raschi, 
and  the  connection  in  which  it  stands.  "  The  men  of  the 
great  synagogue  wrote  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  for  he  proph- 
esied in  the  exile.  But  I  do  not  know  why  Ezekiel 
himself  did  not  write,  unless  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not 
permitted  that  prophecy  should  be  written  out  of  the  Holy 
Land.  Therefore,  after  they  returned  thither,  they 
wrote  the  book  of  Ezekiel,  and  in  like  manner  the  book 
of  Daniel,  —  who  had  lived  as  an  exile,  —  and  also  the 
book  of  Esther,  and  the  twelve  Prophets.  These  proph- 
ets did  not  write  down  their  predictions,  for  they  were 
short.  Then  came  Haggai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi,  and, 
when  they  saw  the  Holy  Spirit  was  taken  away,  —  for 
they  were  the  last  prophets,  —  they  wrote  down  their 
predictions,  and  added  these  short  predictions  to  them, 
and  made  a  larger  volume,  lest  it  should  perish  on  ac- 
count of  its  smallness.""  Rabbi  Gedaliah  (in  Shalsha- 
leth  Hakkabala,  fol.  21)  ascribes  a  recension  of  the  text 
to  the  great  synagogue,  and  Elias  the  Levite  (1.  c.  p. 
46)  speaks  distinctly  of  the  compilation  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament by  the  same  body. 

•  [All  of  the  above  extracts  from  the  Talmud,  except  the  two  last,  are 
omitted  in  the  last  edition  of  the  author ;  but,  as  they  have  some  value  in  the 
estimation  of  many  scholars,  I  have  thought  proper  to  retain  them.  See 
more  of  similar  nature  in  BuxtorJ^t  Tiberias,  p.  94,  sqq.] 

^  What  would  this  mean.  And  Joshua  *^ inserted  in  (he  canon^  (in^)  ^igfd 
venes  in  fhe  law7 

'  See  AuriviUj  De  Synagoga  vulgo  dicta  magna,  m  his  Dissertations,  edit- 
ed by  /.  A  MdiaeUs,  p.  145. 
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The  legend  of  the  wonderful  restoration  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament  by  Ezra  deserves  scarce  any  re- 
gard/ [A  tradition,  which  has  gained  ground  even 
in  modem  times,  asserts  that,  by  various  accidents,  the 
sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews  had  become  corrupt. 
Some  passages  had  been  added,  others  had  been  lost. 
But  Ezra  was  inspired  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the 
text.  He  expunged  all  that  was  spurious,  and  restored 
what  was  genuine.^] 

The  account  in  2  Mace.  ii.  13,  which  attributes  the 
collection  of  the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament  to  Ne- 
hemiah,  is  more  credible  in  itself;  but,  from  the  character 
of  the  source  whence  it  proceeds,  it  is  of  little  value.' 
However,  it  is  certain  that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment collection  came  gradually  into  existence,  and  as  it 
were  of  itself,  and,  by  force  of  custom  or  public  use,  ac- 
quired a  sort  of  sanction.  The  hypothesis  that  archives 
were  kept  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  receives  powerful 
support  from  the  customs  of  the  ancients.'' 

[Bertholdt,*  however,  enlarges  upon  this  hypothesis, 

*  4  Ezra  ziv.  trmmu  adv.  Heres.  iiL  525.  CUm.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  329. 
ToriuUian,  De  Cult  Fern.  L  p.  3,  (in  §  25.)  Theodontj  Pref.  Com.  in 
Cant  CftryMMtom,  Homil.  viii.  in  Ep.  ad  Heb.  AugusUnua,  De  Mirabilibua 
Script  u.  da  Comp.  Buxlorfy  1.  c.  p.  103.  ITHerbdot,  Or.  Bib.  vol  iii.  p.  738. 
See  below,  p  47. 

*  [Seetheauthontiee  in  BtaUnf,  I.  c.  c.  xl] 

'  Kal  <&;  Mata^aXXdfievog  ^it^iUo^TJxi/y,  i;r»flrt;yijyc(ye  rd  negl  r^¥ 
fiaatXivi^  Kal  fTQO<prjiwyj  xal  rd  rov  ^avld  xai  iniaTol&g  ^arnXioiv  neffl 
^pa&rifM6.T0iy,  MoverSf  De  utriusque  recens.  Vatic.  Jerem.  Indole  et  Origi- 
ne,  p.  49,  by  id  ne^l  i&k  ^aailituv,  understands  the  Chronicles  (?),  and  by 
rd  lov  Javidy  the  first  book  of  Psalms,  [Ps.  i. — xlv.,]  and  by  the  ^Trtarold;, 
iLC^  the  book  of  Ezra. 

'  EuaA,  Prep.  Evang.  i.  9.  Epiphan,  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  c.  4,  Opp.  iL 
p.  168.  Jocan,  Damasc.  De  orthod.  Fide,  iv.  18.  Augustin,  1.  c.  ii.  33.  HiuL 
L  c  p.  542.  L  K  Majusy  Diss.  sel.  2.  EiMom,  §  3,  p.  2L  Ugtn,  Urkun- 
den,  Vorrede,  p.  viii  CbmMK,  (Beleucht  d.  Gresch.  d.  BibelkanonB,  vol.  L 
p.  %)  and  Bawr^  (Einleit  p.  32,)  have  justly  appreciated  this  theory. 

'  L.  c  p.  406^  wiq. 

VOL.    I.  5 
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to  a  great  extent,  and  utters  some  extravagant  opinions. 
He  says,  ^^  According  to  the  common  opinion,  Moses, 
and  the  authors  of  the  other  canonical  books  of  the  Old 
Testament,  deposited  their  autographs  in  the  ark  of  the 
covenant ;  or,  at  least,  the  priests,  who  were  the  guardi- 
ans of  the  national  literature,  as  in  other  nations  of  the 
old  world,  took  charge  of  them,  so  that  one  copy  of 
every  new  literary  or  national  work  was  taken  for  the 
holy  place  in  the  temple.  The  analogy  of  ancient  times 
speaks  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  existence  of  holy  wri- 
tings in  the  temple  at  Jeruscilem,  and  does  not  permit 
us  to  deny,  that  after  the  time  of  Ezra,  or  the  second 
temple,  the  sacred  national  writings,  collected  by  him, 
were  preserved  in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  no  facts  which  warrant 
the  assertion,  or  even  the  belief."  "  Now,  Epiphanius 
(1.  c.  iv.)  says  the  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
were  never  deposited  in  the  ark  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  know,  from  Josephus,  that  Titus  found  the  canonical 
books  there.  Irenseus  thinks  the  sacred  books  per- 
ished, with  the  temple  and  city,  at  the  burning  of  the 
*  first  temple.  He  supposes,  also,  there  were  two  sacred 
national  archives  in  the  first  temple,  of  which  Augustine 
speaks  expressly.  This  supposition  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  a  story  which  circulated  among  the  Jews  a  consid- 
erable time  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  which  contra- 
dicts the  statement  of  Irenseus  and  Augustine,  namely, 
that  Jeremiah  had  secured  the  temple  copy  of  the  holy 
writings  before  the  temple  was  burned.  (2  Mace.  ii. 
4 — 8.)  But  there  is  sufficient  ground  for  believing  that 
this  opinion  —  that  there  was  a  collection  of  all  the  holy- 
writings  of  the  nation  in  the  first  temple  —  arose  from 
the  state  of  things  while  the  second  temple  was  stand- 
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ing."  He  thus  states  the  argument  against  the  exist- 
ence of  a  temple  library  before  the  captivity :  — 

"  The  example  of  other  nations  of  antiquity  could  have 
little  influence  on  the  Hebrews  before  the  exile,  for 
they  were  completely  isolated.  Before  the  exile,  —  when 
they  were  thrown  among  the  Babylonians  and  Chalde- 
ans, and  Assyrians  and  Medes,  —  they  could  not  become 
acquainted  with  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  institutions 
of  other  nations ;  and  it  may  therefore  be  assumed,  with 
greater  probability,  that  the  arrangement  of  Ezra,  Ne- 
hemiah,  and  the  succeeding  members  of  the  *  company 
of  scribes,'  to  make  faithful  and  accurate  copies  of  all 
the  sacred  national  writings,  and  to  deposit  them  in  the 
temple,  had  its  origin  in  the  acquaintance  with  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  other  nations,  which  they  first  made 
during  the  exile.*  This  is  more  probable  than  the  opin- 
ion that  he  only  restored  the  previous  sacred  archives  of 
the  temple.  For,  if  all  the  sacred  writings  had  been 
deposited  in  the  temple  anterior  to  the  destruction  of 
the  state,  accounts  of  that  important  literary  and  nation- 
al depot  must  occur  here  and  there  in  the  old  writings 
still  extant.     But  there  is  no  allusion  to  its  existence." 

This  latter  statement  is  wholly  wrong;  for  the  fol- 
lowing passages  speak  distinctly  of  the  preservation  of 
legal  writings  before  the  exile,  viz.,  1  Sam.  x.  25, 
where  Samuel  deposits  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom in  a  holy  place ;  Deut.  xxxi.  26,  where  a  com- 
mand is  given  that  the  Law  be  kept  in  the  ark. 
But  compare  1  Kings  viii.  9,  and  2  Kings  xxiii.  8,  from 
which  it  appears  the  law  was  not  kept  in  the  ark.  The 
following  passages  speak  of  the  preservation  of  the  Old 

*  [Certainly  the  Jews  had  intercourse  with  other  nations,  at  least  in  the 
time  of  Solomon ;  bpt  why  did  they,  more  than  the  PhoBnicians,  Egyptians,  or 
Babylonians,  need  the  example  of  other  nations  to  teach  them  so  obvioi^ 
a  contrivaiice  ?] 
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Testament  in  the  temple  after  the  exile,  viz.,  Josephus, 
Antiq.  iii.  1,  §  7  ;  v.  1,  ^  17 ;  Wars,  vii.  5,  6 ;  and  Life, 
^  75.  Nothing  was  found  in  the  holy  of  holies. 
(Wars,  ch.  v.  5,  5.)  The  existence,  therefore,  of  such  a 
collection,  both  before  and  after  the  exile,  and  its  preser- 
vation in  the  temple,  seem  to  be  attested  by  all  the 
evidence  we  could  reasonably  expect  under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  But  no  one  can  determine,  from 
any  of  these  passages  referred  to,  how  much,  or  how 
little,  this  temple  library  contained.] 

^  15. 

TIME  OF  FINISHING  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  most  ancient  mention  of  the  Old  Testament 
collection,  as  a  whole,  is  found  in  the  Prologue  of  Jesus 
the  Son  of  Sirach,  about  130  B.  C.  But  from  this 
passage  we  cannot  prove  that  the  third  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  had  been  finally  closed  in  its  present 
form. 

The  evidence  of  the  New  Testament  (Luke  xxiv.  44, 
and  Matt,  xxiii.  35)  is  also  somewhat  indefinite.  (^  10.) 
Philo,  who  flourished  about  41  B.  C,  appears  to  cite  the 
Old  Testament  as  a  whole ;  but  he  does  not  mention 
all  parts  of  it,  and  therefore  he  cannot  be  a  competent 
witness.* 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  existence  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, in  its  present  form,  is  authenticated  by  Josephus, 
who  not  only  mentions  and  makes  use  of  almost  all  the 
books  it  contains,  but  enumerates  in  all  twenty-ttco  books, 
and  places  the  conclusion  of  the  sacred  literature  of  the 
Hebrews  in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.     He 

*  See  Bomemannf  Obsenratt  ad  illustrat  Doct  de  Canone  V.  T.,  ex  Phi- 
lone;  1775. 
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is  probably  led  to  this  date  by  his  erroneous  view  of  the 
book  of  Esther. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage  in  Jo- 
sephus :  '*  For  we  have  not  among  us  myriads  of  books 
inconsistent  and  conflicting,  but  only  twenty-two  books, 
containing  the  record  of  all  past  time,  which  are  justly 
confided  in  as  divine.  Five  of  these  belong  to  Moses, 
and  contain  the  laws,  and  the  tradition  respecting  the 
origin  of  mankind  until  his  death.  This  time  is  little 
less  than  three  thousand  years.  From  the  death  of 
Moses  to  the  reign*  of  Artaxerxes,  king  of  the  Persians 
after  Xerxes,  the  prophets,  who  were  after  Moses,  wrote 
the  events  of  their  times  in  thirteen  books.  The  four 
remaining  books  contain  hymns  to  God  and  rules  of 
life.  Every  thing  has  been  written  from  Artaxerxes  to 
our  time  ;  but  this  later  account  is  not  esteemed  of  equal 
authority  with  the  former,  for  there  has  not  been  a  con- 
tinual succession  of  prophets.  From  this  fact  it  is  evi- 
dent how  firmly  we  believe  our  books — that,  during  all 
this  time  which  has  passed,  no  one  has  dared  to  add  to, 
to  take  from,  or  to  change  them.  But  it  is  natural  to 
all  Jews,  from  their  very  birth,  to  consider  them  doctrines 
of  God,  *to  abide  by  them,  and,  if  need  be,  to  die  for 
them  willingly."* 

*  It  is  evident  this  word,  ^qx^Sj  should  be  translated  re^gti,  and  not  begin- 
mng.  See  MuUerj  Belehr.  von  d.  Kanon,  p.  114,  in  opposition  to  Oeder^  frcie 
Unteisoch.  p.  63.  See  also  Josqphus^  Antiq.  book  xL  c  6,  §  13 :  *<  And  Mor- 
decai  wrote  to  the  Jews,  who  Uve  in  (he  kingdom  of  ^^rtaxerxta^  to  keep  these 
days,  and  to  celebrate  the  feast,"  &c. 

*  Contra  Apion.  L  i.  c.  8 :  Od  yd^  ftv(^Meg  Pi^Uutv  elal  naq^  ^i^, 
diovfupihvbiv  xal  fiuxofiivtay  diio  dk  fidva  rT(fig  roig  Btxooi'  ^i^Xta,  lov 
narrdg  l^ovja  x^pov  ti)>'  &vaYQaq>iiy,  id  diKaUag  S'Bia  nsniorevfiiva, 
Kal  toCrtfiy  nivie  fd¥  itm  rd  Mutvoiiug,  &  ro^g  ts  v6(iOvg  neqiixBi^  x»l 
-filp  trig  d¥&Q(imoYOvlag  naq&dooiy^  t*^X9*  ^^^  avroD  TsX^vrijr  oltog  <V 
Zg6ros  dtTtoXeinet  iQMTxt^y  dXlyop  iiiby,  *Aif6  dk  t^$  Muvaitag  isXBvir^g 
ftix^  T^S  'AQtaUgSov  Tov  /tirrd  Siffin^  Jleqa^r  ^uQiXimg  itqxng^  (gotEN 
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The  thirteen  Prophets  are, 

1.  Joshua;  8.  Isaiah; 

2.  Judges  and  Ruth  ;  9.  Jeremiah  and  Lamen- 

3.  Two  books  of  Samuel ;  tations  ; 

4.  Two  books  of  Kings  ;  10.  Ezekiel ; 
6.  Two  books  of  Chronicles ;  11.  Daniel ; 

6.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  ;  12.  The  minor  Prophets  ; 

7.  Esther;  13.  Job. 

The  four  books  of  a  moral  character  are, 

1 .  Psalms  ;  3.  Ecclesiastes  ; 

2.  Proverbs  ;  4.  Canticles. 

Oeder,  in  his  Free  Inquiry  on  the  Canon,  p.  64,  erro- 
neously thinks  the  books  of  Esther,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah,  were  excluded.* 

§  16. 

GROUNDS  OF  RECEPTION  INTO  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT  COL- 
LECTION. 

The  one  opinion  that  the  collection  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment was  regarded  merely  as  a  collection  of  national 

emmerU,  not  heginning)ol  /leTAMwvofi^  n^otjp^Tai  id  xot*  oHo^  Tr^jjf^ina 
avviyQaipay  iv  iqktI  xal  dkxa  ^i^Uoig'  (Antiqq.  Jud.  L  xL  c.  6,  §  13: 
'Eyf^aiffB  dk  Ma(^ox€uOf  rdig  iyrri  ^^(fia^iQ^ov  ^aculioig  }fi(jiy  *IovdaU)iSf 
ra6tag  7iuQaq>vXdaaeiv  i^g  iifiif^g  xal  koQT-^f  Hyeiy  ai^rd;,  xjX,)  at  dk 
loinal  liaaaqeg  ^fivovg  tig  ibv  &edv  xal  TOtg  dy&Qdmoig  ino&i^xag  rov 
ptov  Tiegiij^ovaiy.  *An6  dk  '^^a|i^|ov  ^i/^»  Jov  xa\^  ^if^g  /^''ov 
yiyqanxair  fikv  Sxaara*  ntaietug  dk  oix  ^fMUxg  i^^t(t^Ta^  rdig  ng6  ai^raf, 
Jid  td  fi^  ynviad-a^  T^y  jthtf  nqtKpfitibv  dxgi^rl  diadoxT^y*  j^rjlov  S*  idxly 
^QY^t  7ro;  ^IfieXg  rolg  Idloig  yg&fifmai  nsTttaitdxafiev,  Tbaot^rov  y&g 
alibyog  ^dr^  nag(fX7jx6jog,  oi^ra  ngoa&eVval  iig  oi^^y,  oUre  dtpBleiv  aij&y, 
oihe  fiera&etyat  TBj^l/itjxey,  Jlciai  dk  av/upvrdy  kuiiv  eiS^g  ix  rflg 
TTQibTTjg  yeviaeoitg  *Iovdatoig  16  vofit^Etv  ondrd  Qbov  d&yfjtaxa,  xal  to{>TOig 
ififiivety  xal  inkQ  a^ttby^  el  dioi^  &yifiax€iv  ifiiatg, 

"  See,  also,  Eichhorrij  §  43.  [See  Academical  Lectures  by  /.  G.  Palfrty^ 
(Bofiton,  1838,)  voL  L  p.  25,  sqq.]  See  MsMer,  Belehr.  von  Kanon,  p.  136. 
Compare  C%r.  JP.  Sdimidt^  Enarratio  Sententie  Flav.  Josephi  de  Libris 
V.  T. ;  Viteb.  1777. 
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writings^  and  the  other  that  it  was  considered  a  collec- 
tion of  sacred  writings j*  are  properly  the  same,  to  judge 
from  the  contents  of  most  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament and  the  theocratic  spirit  of  Jewish  antiquity ;  for 
what  was  truly  national  was  religious  likewise.  In 
either  case,  the  authors  are  regarded  as  inspired,  and 
their  writings  as  the  fruits  of  a  holy  inspiration.* 

[Philo  and  Josephus  had  a  high  regard  for  the  writers 
of  the  Old  Testament  as  prophets,  and  for  their  waitings 
as  divine  communications.  The  latter  sets  a  limit  to 
the  extension  of  the  prophetic  spirit.  (See  the  passage 
from  Josephus  in  ^  15.)  They  both  formed  sublime 
notions,  though  bordering  upon  superstition,  of  the  man- 
ner of  their  inspiration,  and  attributed  an  unconscious 
state  to  that  soul  which  was  possessed  by  God.  Moses 
stands  above  all  the  prophets ;  he  is  the  greatest,  and 
attained  the  highest  degree  of  inspiration.  His  writings 
contain  pure,  divine  revelations,  inscrutable  to  human 
wisdom,  and  only  intelligible  to  the  inspired.  But  Philo 
likewise  extends  the  divine  inspiration  to  the  Greek 
translators  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  both  maintain 
that  the  gifts  of  prophecy  and  inspiration  are  not  wholly 
extinct,  though  they  are  limited  to  individuals.'] 

The  Talmud  says,  "  What  is  that  which  is  written  — 
<  I  will  give  thee  tables  of  stone,  and  a  law,  and  a  com- 
mandment which  I  have  written,  that  thou  mayest  teach 
them'?  (Ex.  xxiv.  12.)*  The  *  tables'  are  the  Deca- 
logue ;  the  *law'  b  the  Pentateuch  ;  the  '  commandment' 
is  the  Mishna ;  *  what  I  have  written  '  is  the  Prophets 
and  Hagiographa ;  *  that  thou  mayest  teach  them,' 
means  the  Gemara.     This  shows  that  (dl  of  tliese  were 


*  Eiehhomy  voL  L  §  9,  p.  15,  and  Corrodi,  voL  L  p.  8,  do  not  stand  in  so  de- 
tMndned  opposition  as  Bautr  pretends*   Einleit  p.  40. 

*  Jomphnu^  cent  Apion.  loc  cit        *  De  JFdUj  Bib.  Dogmatilr,  §  144. 
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committed  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai." — Berachothj  p. 
6,  5,  c.  1. 

Again,  Rabbi  Azariah  says,  (in  MeorEnaim,  p.  175, 
b,)  "  Ezra  only  applied  his  hand  to  books  which  were 
composed  by  prophets  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  writ- 
ten in  the  sacred  tongue."  * 

The  writings  of  Moses,  the  prophets,  and  David,  were 
considered  inspired  on  account  of  the  personal  character 
of  their  authors.  But  the  other  writings,  which  are  in 
part  anonymous,  derive  their  title  to  inspiration  some- 
times from  their  contents,  and  sometimes  from  the  cloud 
of  antiquity  which  rests  on  them.  Some  of  the  writings 
that  were  composed  after  the  exile, — such,  for  example, 
as  the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Daniel, — were 
put  in  this  list  on  account  of  the  ancient  authors  to 
whom  they  were  ascribed ;  others, — for  example,  Chron- 
icles and  Esther, — on  account  of  their  contents ;  and  still 
others,  —  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  —  on  account  of  the  dis- 
tinguished merit  of  their  authors  in  restoring  the  law 
and  the  worship  of  God. 

But  there  must  be  a  period  in  which  the  ancient, 
sacred  literature,  —  whether  written  before  the  exile  or 
after  it,  —  wherein  the  holy  spirit  had  lived,  seemed  to 
be  separated  from  the  modern,  profane  literature,  in 
which  this  spirit  was  no  longer  living.  According  to 
the  later  Jews,  this  period  took  place  after  Malachi,  the 
last  of  the  prophets ;  *  yet  certamly  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore men  became  conscious  that  they  were  forsaken  by 
that  spirit.  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach  belongs  to  a  more 
modern  time ;  and  yet  he  is  more  worthy  of  reception 
than    several  others  that  are  admitted.     According  to 

*  See,  also,  Maimomdetj  More  Neboch,  ii.  45,  p.  316.    Matt  xv.  3, 4, 6 ; 
wdL4a  2Tim.iiLl&   1  PeL  L  10.  2  Pet  L  2L 

*  £ic\Aom,  §  15,  p.  9a    Bauer,  p.  40.    BerUioUt,  ^  85.    See,  alio, /le 
ITdfe,  1.  c.  §  148,  and  jRofc^  in  §  15,  above. 
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Hitzig,  (on  Psalm  i.  IS,)  the  writings  of  the  Son  of 
Sirach  were  not  included,  because  the  Hebrew  origi- 
nal was  lost. 

[The  unfortunate  age  which  succeeded  seems  deserted 
by  the  holy  spirit.  The  Jews  supposed  its  efficacy  ended 
when  the  Old  Testament  was  closed,  and  that  no  prophet 
arose  afterwards.  (1  Mace.  iv.  46 ;  ix.  27 ;  •  xiv.  41 .  Com- 
pare Psalm  Ixxiv.  9.)  The  authors  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment were  considered  prophets ;  but,  in  those  times,  the 
nation  had  less  lofty  views  of  their  inspiration  than  of 
their  miracles  and  visions.  Moses  was  deemed  the  great- 
est prophet.  His  law  was  divine  ;  it  was  the  substance 
and  sum  total  of  all  that  was  worth  knowing.  It  was 
the  source  of  life ;  it  was  eternal.  Man  was  to  become 
wise  by  searching  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.  He  could 
even  derive  a  certain  inspiration  from  them.* 

The  Talmudists  maintain  that,  after  the  death  of 
the  later  prophets,  —  Haggai,  Zachariah,  and  Malachi,  — 
the  holy  spirit  was  taken  from  Israel.  Five  things,  say 
they,  were  wanting  to  the  second  temple :  —  the  ark, 
the  urim  and  thummim,  fire  from  heaven,  the  shekinah, 
and  the  holy  spirit  of  prophecy.  There  was  no  proph- 
ecy in  the  second  temple,  after  it  was  finished,  though  it 
had  continued  as  long  as  these  prophets  were  alive,  that 
is,  for  forty  years  after  this  temple  was  begun.  They 
maintain,  however,  that  revelations  were  sometimes 
made  to  individuals  after  this  time,  though  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  was  imparted  to  them  only  in  small  measure.* 

Eichhom  says  that,  soon  after  the  return  of  the  He- 

«  See  Z>e  WOte,  Dogmatik,  §  144. 

^  [See  more  on  this  subject  in  Carpzov^  I.  c.  pt  iiL  ch.  xxv.  This  doc- 
trine of  the  txdfuvot  and  miraculoua  inspiration  of  the  writers  of  the  Old 
Testament  does  not  seem  to  have  existed  during  the  life  of  the  writers 
themselves,  stiU  less  to  have  been  entertaiiied  by  tfaem.  The  same  lemaric 
may  be  made  of  the  writen  of  the  New  TMament,  with  equal  truth.] 

VOL.   I.  6 
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brews  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  a  collection  was  made 
of  all  the  extant  writings  of  the  nation,  which  were 
rendered  sacred,  in  the  eyes  of  the  new  people,  by  their 
age,  their  character,  or  their  authors.  This  sacred  libra 
ry,  thus  formed,  was  deposited  in  the  temple  ;  and  for  a 
considerable  time  before  Christ,  no  further  addition  was 
made  to  it.  After  the  time  when  the  collection  was 
made,  there  arose  among  the  Jews  writers  of  various 
classes, — historians,  philosophers,  poets,  and  writers  of 
theological  romances.  Here,  then,  were  books  on  very 
various  subjects,  and  of  different  ages.  The  old  were 
reckoned  the  works  of  the  prophets  ;  but  the  new  were 
not  so  considered,  because  they  were  written  in  times 
when  there  was  not  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
prophets.  They  preserved  the  old,  but  not  the  new,  in 
the  temple.  The  former  were  used  in  a  public  collec- 
tion ;  the  latter,  according  to  my  judgment,  in  none, 
certainly  in  no  public  collection ;  and  if  the  Alexandrian 
Christians  had  not  been  such  great  admirers  of  them, 
if  they  had  not  appended  them  to  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Septueigint,  who  knows  that  we  should  have  a  leaf  re- 
maining of  all  the  modem  Jewish  writers  ?  Subsequent- 
ly, some  time  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  these  two  kinds  of 
writings  were  named  according  to  the  use  made  of  them. 
The  ancient  were  called  the  "  canonical,"  the  modern 
the  "  apocryphal "  books,  and  the  whole  collection  was 
designated  by  the  title  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament.]* 

^  17,  a. 

SAMARITAN  CANON. 

Of  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  Samari- 
tans receive  only  the  Pentateuch.     They  have  not  the 

*  Einleit  §  15. 
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original,  but  only  a  very  recent  recasting  [Ueberarbei- 
tung}  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  which  therefore  does  not 
belong  to  their  canon.  (^  171.)  The  reason  of  their 
disparaging  the  other  books  was,  partly,  their  hostile  po- 
sition in  respect  to  the  Jews,  and,  in  part,  their  distin- 
guishing reverence  for  Moses,  whom  they  exalted  so  far 
above  the  other  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  they 
despised  all  the  rest. 

Philo's  classification  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment may  be  compared  with  this.  According  to  him, 
Moses  is  the  only  teacher  of  religious  mysteries  ;  only  a 
general  inspiration  belongs  to  the  other  writers,  and  he 
even  ascribes  this  to  himself.*  [In  the  same  manner, 
Josephus  (Antiq.  xiii.  10,  7)  claims  this  inspiration  for 
others,  and  says  Hyrcanus  possessed  the  three  greatest 
privileges ;  viz.,  government  of  the  nation,  the  priesthood, 
and  prophecy ;  for  God  was  with  him,  and  enabled  him 
to  know  futurities,  to  foretell,  &c.  Josephus  ascribes  this 
gift  to  himself.  (Wars,  iii.  8,  3.)  "  He  called  to  mind 
the  dreams  which  he  had  dreamed  in  the  night  time, 
whereby  God  had  signified  to  him,  beforehand,  both  the 
future  calamities  of  the  Jews,  &c.  Now,  Josephus  was 
able  to  give  shrewd  conjectures  about  the  interpretation 
of  such  dreams  as  have  been  ambiguously  delivered  by 
God,"&c.  &c.]* 

^  17,  aa. 

[CANON  OF  THE  SADDUCEES. 

"  In  the  time  of  Christ,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
disagreement  among  the  various  sects  and  parties,  into 

«  De  Cherubino,>  112. 

*  [See  Joteph,  iv.  10, 7,  and  HlditoTCs  note  thereon.  The  Samaritan 
canon  has  been  enoneonsly  ascribed  to  the  Saddaceee.]  See  QOidemqfil^ 
Joaephi  Aicheol.  de  Sad.  Canone  Sententia ;  Jen.  1804, 4to. 
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which  the  Palestine  Jews  were  divided,  in  respect  to  the 
number  of  their  sacred  books.  Thfe  Fathers  have  some- 
times stated  that  the  Sadducees  rejected  all  the  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament,  except  the  five  books  of  Moses. 
Some  modern  critics  have  thought  the  conjecture  proba- 
ble, because,  on  one  occasion,  Jesus  attempted  to  confute 
the  Sadducees,  who  doubted  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead,  not  out  of  the  Prophets  or  the  Hagiographa,  where 
passages  to  the  point  could  easily  be  found,  but  merely  from 
the  books  of  Moses,  as  if  they  had  no  regard  for  the  for- 
mer, or  thought  they  had  not  sufficient  weight  to  deter- 
mine the  question  at  issue.  But  if  the  school  of  the  Sad- 
ducees had  arisen  in  such  remote  times  that  only  one  part 
of  the  w  ritings  of  the  Old  Testament  was  then  in  ex- 
istence, the  origin  of  a  difference  of  opinion,  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  books  belonging  to  it,  could  be  explained. 
The  Sadducees  would  admit  the  writings  which  were 
acknowledged  as  sacred  before  the  separation  from  the 
other  party,  and  would  reject  all  the  rest,  because  they 
were  written  by  Jews  who  did  not  belong  to  their  school. 
But,  since  they  first  separated  from  the  great  mass  of 
their  nation  at  a  time  when  the  limits  of  this  sacred  col- 
lection of  books  had  long  been  determined,  and  the  canon 
was  closed,  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  them  to  connect 
their  doctrines  with  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  far  as  they  agreed  with  the  contents  of  the  Mosaic 
books.  So  their  departure  from  the  other  Jews,  in  this 
point,  would  be  inexpedient,  and  its  origin  difficult  to 
explain.  Josephus,  who  was  well  versed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Pharisees,  knew  of  no  doctrine  on  this  point 
which  was  peculiar  to  them.  He  merely  says  that  the 
Sadducees,  rejecting  all  tradition^  adhered  only  to  the 
written  Lawj  without  determining  how  many  books  tliey 
jreckonied  in  their  sacred  national  writings.     And  when 
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he  mentions  the  principles  on  whicli  the  Sadducees  difier 
from  the  Pharisees,  he  never  dmps  a  single  word  from 
which  it  can  be  inferred  that  these  two  sects  differed  in 
regard  to  the  number  of  their  sacred  books.  How  could 
the  Sadducees  fill  the  office  of  high  priest  if  they  differed 
on  so  important  a  point  from  the  faith  of  the  whole  na- 
tion? And  since,  before  and  at  the  time  of  Christ,  a 
Sadducean  family  had  for  a  long  time  appropriated  the 
office,  how  could  they  favor  the  reading  of  the  Haphtara 
with  the  Parashdj  if  they  did  not  consider  the  Prophets 
^worthy  of  equal  respect  with  Moses  ?  And,  if  we  may 
build  any  thing  on  the  dialogues  between  Pharisees  and 
Sadducees  in  the  Talmud,  R.  Gedaliah  proves  the  resur- 
rection of  the  dead  not  only  from  Moses,  but  also  from 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  while  his  opponents, 
the  Sadducees,  make  no  objection  to  the  authority  and 
value  of  the  latter  in  theological  controversies.  Still 
further,  on  the  supposition  of  their  authority,  they  at- 
tempted by  other  arguments  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
passages  cited.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  conjec- 
ture of  the  Fathers  cannot  destroy  the  opinion  that  the 
Sadducees  and  Pharisees  were  unanimous  in  respect  to 
the  number  of  the  sacred  national  books ;  and  if  Christ, 
in  a  discussion  with  the  Sadducees,  proves  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead  solely  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  the 
circumstance  may  be  accidental."  ]  • 

^  17,  6. 

THE  PRETENDED  ALEXANDRIAN  CANON. 

» 

The  Alexandrian   version,  which  was  considered  as 
inspired,  was  very  early  enlarged  by  the  productions  of 

*  [EiMom,  §  35.    BoMfMg^  Hist  des  Jui&,  vol  iL  pt  L  p.  925,  sqq.,  and 
Bmdfcer,  Hist  cnt  Phil  vol  il  p.  731.] 
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the  later  Jewish  literature,  both  in  translations*  and  in 
the  original  writings.  The  Palestine  Jews  made  a  care- 
ful separation  between  some  of  them  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment;  and  part  of  them  they  did  not  read.  Thus  Jose- 
phus  says,  "  But  these  books  are  not  accounted  of  equal 
value  with  those  before  them,  because  there  was  no  ex- 
act succession  of  prophets."  They  had  a  decided  aver- 
sion to  Greek  literature :  thus  Josephus  says,  "  For  our 
nation  does  not  encourage  those  that  learn  the  languages 
of  many  nations,  and  so  adorn  their  discourses  with  the 
smoothness  of  their  periods,  because  they  look  upon  this 
sort  of  accomplishment  as  common,  not  only  to  all  sorts 
of  free  men,  but  to  as  many  of  the  servants  as  please  to 
learn  them."* 

But  there  are  no  facts  from  which  it  can  be  inferred  that 
the  Egyptian  Jews  themselves  ever  formally  acknowl- 
edged a  peculiar  canon  of  the  Old  Testament.*  Notwith- 
standing their  jealousy,  in  a  matter  of  such  importance, 
they  could  not  disagree  with  their  Palestine  brethren. 
Philo  sufficiently  proves  that  they  did  not ;  for  he  makes 
no  use  of  the  Apocrypha;  and  his  authority  is  sufficient  to 
balance  that  of  the  writers  of  the  church  who  were  not 

'^  Josephus  had  probably  read  them  in  this  version.  But  scarce  any 
thing  with  respect  to  this  subject  can  be  learned  from  the  New  Testament 
See  Beriholdl,  vol  i.  p.  90. 

*  Antiq.  xx.  11,  2.  The  decision  of  the  modem  Jews  in  respect  to  the 
Apocrypha  may  be  seen  in  HotHnger,  Thes.  Phil,  p^  516.  See  Baba  Kama, 
fol.  82,  col.  2.  Compare  Bertholdt,  p.  92.  [The  Palestine  Jews,  says  this 
writer,  never  admitted  a  Greek  book  into  their  canon ;  they  even  denounced 
a  curse  upon  the  use  of  the  Greek  language  for  sacred  purposes.] 

'  In  favor  of  this  opinion,  see  SemUr,  Untennich.  d.  Kanons,  voL  i.  p.  5. 
Apparatus  ad  Lib.  V.  T.  interpret  §  9.  Corrodiy  Beitrage,  vol.  v.  p.  52.  Bc- 
leuclit  d.  Gesch.  d.  Kanons,  vol.  i.  p.  155.  Jafmj  Einleit  vol.  L  p.  261.  MUn- 
scher^  Dogmengeschichte,  vol  i.  p^  257.    Jbtgusii,  §  57. 

On  the  other  side,  Eichhom,  §  23.  Bau^,  Einleit  p.  56.  BerOioldi  (vol.  i. 
p.  94)  takes  the  middle  course.  According  to  Hdvtmikj  the  Essenes  had 
a  collection  of  sacred  books  containing  some  of  their  own  works ;  L  c.  p.  75, 
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acquainted  with  Hebrew  literature,  and  therefore  con- 
founded the  apocryphal  with  the  canonical  books.  The 
only  concession  which  can  be  made  is  this :  The  apoc- 
ryphal writings  were  more  used,  and  held  in  higher 
esteem,  among  the  Hellenist  than  among  the  Palestine 
Jews,  who  were  far  more  rigorous  upon  this  point;  and, 
also,  the  unlearned  might  easily  confound  the  two  kinds 
of  writings.  The  apocryphal  book  of  Esdras,  speaking 
of  the  composition  of  these  books,  (xiv.  44,  sqq.,)  says, 
♦*  In  forty  days,  they  wrote  two  hundred  and  four  books.* 
And  it  came  to  pass,  when  the  forty  days  were  fulfilled, 
that  the  Highest  spake,  saying,  ^  The  first  that  thou  hast 
written  publish  openly,  that  the  worthy  and  unworthy 
may  read  it ;  but  keep  the  seventy  last,  that  thou  mayest 
deliver  them  only  to  such  as  be  wise  among  the  people  ; 
for  in  them  is  the  spring  of  wisdom  and  understanding, 
and  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  and  the  stream  of  knowl- 
edge.' "  But  even  this  is  rather  against  than  in  favor 
of  the  Alexandrian  canon.' 

[Eichhorn  (^  26)  says  that  Philo  was  acquainted  with 
the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Old  Testament ;  for  he 
borrows  phrases  from  them,  but  he  never  quotes  a  single 
one  of  those  books,  [as  authority ;]  still  less  does  he  alle- 
gorize them,  or  cite  them  as  proofs.  He  takes  no  notice 
of  them ;  but  this  is  not  because  he  is  not  acquainted 
with  them,  —  a  circumstance  not  to  be  expected  in  a  man 
of  such  extensive  reading,  —  but  probably  because  he 
esteemed  them  slightly,  and  did  not  class  ^hem  among 
those  writings  his  contemporaries  regarded  as  holy  and 
divine.     His  contempt  for  them  was  very  great.     He 

*  Comp.  Ccrrodiy  Beleuchtung  d.  Kanon,  vol  L  p.  174,  and  §  25  and  28, 
below.  [See  Gfrdrer,  Prophets  veteres  pseadepigraphi,  &c. ;  Stutt  1840, 
pp.  66  and  140.] 
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never  does  them  the  honor  he  confers  upon  Plato,  Phi- 
lolaus,  Solon,  Hippocrates,  Heraclitus,  and  others,  from 
whose  writings  he  often  extracts  whole  passages. 

But,  after  all,  the  following  conclusion,  which  is  adopt- 
ed by  Bertholdt,  appears  the  most  reasonable,  —  that 
the  truth  lies  between  these  two  opinions.  It  is  quite 
certain,  as  he  says,  that  the  Egyptian  Jews  never  consid- 
ered the  apocryphal  books  as  a  part  of  the  canon,  prop- 
erly so  called ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  they  regarded 
and  used  them  as  an  appendix  to  the  Old  Testament 
before  the  time  of  Christ.  They  were  read  as  valuable 
religious  and  moral  writings,  and  were  neither  placed  in 
the  canon  nor  treated  as  common  books/  They  were 
deemed  holy,  but  not  perfectly  holy,  and  so  were  placed 
beside  the  canon,  not  in  it.  The  ancient  Christians,  who 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  Hebrew,  and  therefore 
were  dependent  on  the  Egyptian  Jews  for  their  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures,  considered  all  the  books  of  the 
Alexandrine  Codex  as  genuine  and  sacred  books,  and 
accordingly  made  the  same  use  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the 
Hebrew  canon.  But  this  practice  was  founded  on  a 
mistake;  for  the  Alexandrian  Jews  themselves  never 
viewed  these  writings  in  that  light.]  * 


"  [But  866  Pa{/Wy,  L  c.  pp.  41,  42.    See  also /a\fh  1.  c.  §  25— 31.] 
»  [See  below,  §  25, 2&] 
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CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  COLLECTION  OF  THE 

NEW  TESTAMENT,  AND  OF  THE  BIBLE  IN  GENERAL ; 

OR,  A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  CANON. 

^  18. 

EARLIEST  TRACES  OF  THE  USE  OF  THE  BOOKS  OF  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT  BY  THE  APOSTOLIC  FATHERS. 

With  the  primitive  Christians,  the  Old  Testament  was 
the  only  ancient  religious  book/  Afterwards,  the  wri- 
tings of  the  evangelists  and  apostles  came  gradually  into 
use.  But  the  citation  of  the  Pauline  Epistles  in  2  Peter 
iii.  15,  is  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  that 
Epistle.  The  opinion  that  the  apostle  John  formed  the 
canon  arises  from  misunderstanding  a  passage  of  Euse- 
bins.  (Hist.  Eccl.  iii.  24.) 

I.  Among  the  apostolic  Fathers,  express  citations  of 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament  are  extremely  rare. 
Perhaps  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable :  — 

1.  Clement  of  Rome,  1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  47.  "  Take 
the  Epistle  of  the  blessed  Paul,  the  apostle.  What  did  he 
first  write  to  you  in  the  beginning  of  [his  preaching]  the 
gospel  ?  Certainly  he  wrote  to  you  by  the  Spirit,  [to 
admonish  you]  concerning  himself,  and  Cephas,  and 
Apollos,  because,  even  then,  you  had  become  inclined  " 
[that  is,  to  honor  men  more  than  the  truth.]  See  Paul, 
1  Cor.  ch.  iv.* 


«  PhoHua,  Bib.  Cod.  254.    Jo.  Ens,  Bib.  Sac.  ch.  v.  diss.  4,  §  22. 
lotrod.  p.  27. 

*  [See  Mrton,  Evidences  of  the  Grenuinenefls  of  the  Goepels ;  Boeton,  1837, 
foL  L  p.  cclviii.]    Clem,  Rom.  1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  47 :  'Ayahk^etB  xi^r  imore- 

VOL.    I.  7 
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2.  Ignatius,  Epist.  ad  Ephesios,  c.  12.  "  The  fellow- 
ministers  [rather  the  fellow-partakers  of  the  mysteries] 
of  sanctified  Paul,  who  in  every  letter  maketh  mention 
of  you  in  Christ  Jesus."  Again,  in  his  Epist.  ad  Philad. 
c.  5,  he  says,  "  Fleeing  for  refuge  to  the  gospel,  as  to  the 
flesh  of  Jesus,  and  to  the  apostles,  [that  is,  to  the  wri- 
tings of  the  apostles,]  as  to  the  presbytery  of  the  church, 
we  love  likewise  the  prophets,  for  they  also  announce 
the  gospel."  Hero  the  word  gospel  does  not  refer  to 
any  written  document.* 

3.  Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  c.  3.  "  Paul,  who,  being 
present  with  you,  before  the  face  of  the  men  then  living, 
taught,  diligently  and  thoroughly,  the  word  of  truth ; 
who,  being  absent,  wrote  letters  to  you."  Compare  c. 
11,  12.* 

II.  Evident  alhisions  to  the  apostolical  Epistles  are 
more  frequent. 

1.  Clement  of  Rome,  1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  35.  "  Putting 
away  from  themselves  all  unrighteousness  and  iniquity, 
covetousness,  strife,  evil  manners,  and  fraud,  whisper- 
ing, calumny,  hatred  of  God,  haughtiness  and  pride,  vain- 
glory and  ambition,  (or  frivolity;)  they  who  do  these 


X^y  T9U  fittxaglov  IJailov  jov  dnoatdlov  ti  rrQibtoy  i6uiv  ev  ^QXH  ^^ 
e^yytUov  lyqaipty ;  in^  ilt/delag  nyevftanxCig  iTtiaietXer  ifiXi^  negl 
€t^ov  te  Hal  Krj^  xai  *u4n6llo9,  did.  t6  xal  x6re  nQoaxllaBig  ifiag  ne- 

*  Giuder,  liber  die  Evangelien,  p.  157.    Ignat.  Ep.  ad  Ephes.  c  12: 

JJaiXov  avfifA{)aiai  tov  dytaaftiyov 8g  iv  n&ari  iTiiinoXfi  fivti- 

ftovtiei  ibfi&y  iv  XQi<n&  *Ifiaov,  In  Ep.  ad  Philadelph.  c.  5 :  7iQoaq>vjCiiP 
tta  edayyelltf  6g  aagxl  *IfjaoVf  xal  Tolg  ^noax^kotg  ibg  n^ea^vreQlta  iu^ 
xXrjalag*  xal  xoi>g  ngoif/irag  di  dyanCafiey,  diik  t6  xal  aitoitg  Big  rd  etay' 
yihoy  xatfiyyelxipaij  xtX, 

^  [^ortorij  1.  c  p.  ccIxxviiL]    Polycarp,  E^  ad  Philipp.  c.  3 : Jlai- 

Aov,  Bg  Y^p6/ievog  ir  iifiiy  xard  nQdmanoy  libr  xAxs  &yd(fdmwyf  i9lda(BP 
dar^Sg  xal  Psfiaimg  tdr  ne^  dlij^Blag  X6/01'*  8ff  «al  dn6v  ^/dr  iy^fBP 
ijninolAg, 
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thiDgs  are  haters  of  God,  and  not  only  they  who  do  them, 
but  such  as  approve  them."  Compare  Romans  i. 
29—32. 

Again,  ch.  36.  ^^  Who,  being  the  brightness  of  his 
greatness,  is  as  much  greater  than  the  angels,  as  he  has 
inherited  a  more  excellent  name  than  they.  For  this  it  is 
written,  ^  He  maketh  spirits  his  angels,  and  a  flame  of  fire 
his  ministers,'  &c.     Compare  Hebrews  i.  3— 7.  *Who, 

being  the  brightness  of  his  glory, became  as  much 

greater  than  the  angels,  as  he  has  inherited   a  name 

more  excellent  than  they.' And  of  the  angels  he 

says,  *  Who  maketh  a  flame  of  fire  his  angels,'  "  &c.* 

2.  Ignatius,  Ep.  ad  Eph.  c.  2.  "  That  in  one  obe- 
dience you  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  the  same  mind, 
and  in  the  same  judgment,  and  that  you  may  all  say  the 
same  thing  upon  the  same  subject."  Compare  1  Cor.  i. 
10.     "  That  you  may  all  say  the  same  thing ......  that 

*  y.  C  Orelly  SeL  Pat  Eccl.  capp.  ad  FHTfiyijnutjp  pert.  Tur.  1830,  p.  6; 
aqq.    See  other  aUusions  in  Lcardnery  Credibility,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p^  41,  sqq. ; 
ed.  Lond.   1831,  10  vols.  8va    Clem.   Rom.    1  Ep.  ad  Cor.  c.  35:...... 

^ato^^liftavjeg  dtp*  iavjiai^  jtaaay  ddiMlav  xal  dyoulay,  nleore^laVy  l^€»ff, 
MaMOij&Blag  re  xal  d6Xovs,  y>^\^vqnjfjuf(ti  t«  xal  xaraiUxiUd;,  '&60uxvjflav^ 
ibrnQf^ipaf^tuy  re  xal  CtXa^opetay,  xsvodo^lay  re  xal  (piXo^evtay  (91X0- 
MSPlav).  Tavia  yd^f  ol  nffdaaoptsg  atvytjiol  T(f  x^co)  ^ndtQ/ovaiy  od 
fidror  dk  ol  nqCLOfJOvteg  ravra,  <Uild  xal  ol  avyevdoxovytsg*  Comp. 
Rom.  L  29 — 32:  Uejilr^ifofiipovg  ndovi  idixlq,  noifvelq,  nXeoPS^tq^  xaxiq, 
fieaio^g  q)&6»f0Vy  tpdyov,  igldog,  ddloVf  xaxotjO'etag'  ^ti&vqmxdtg,  xataMuovg^ 

t^eoarvYBigf  i^^^Mird^,    {ineQfjqxkyovgf   dka^dyag ohipsg   t6   d^xaUnfia 

row  '9'eov  iniyvdyieg  (on  ol  id  romura  Tiffdoaoyrsg  2f»o»  &aydiT0v  Hair) 
od  ftdyoy  avrdi  notova^y,  iXhii  xal  (Tvysvdoxovai  roig  nQdoaova^.  Cap. 
36:  o;  dy  6.navyaafia  t^;  fifyahaodvrig  aidrov,  toao{n(f  full^aty  iarly  djr- 
yilup,  om^  dut(fOQ^xe^y  dyofta  xsxlfjifoydfiiixey.  riyt^amat^  ydiq  oSrc^, 
6  noi(hy  Toiig  d,yyilovg  cn'tov  nyeitfiaia  xal  lo^g  Xanovf^yo^g  aiixov  nv^ 

apUrya,  xxl,  —  Comp.  Heb.  L  3 — ^7:  8;  t^y  dna&yaafM  itj;  i^^fjg ai5« 

Tov loaoCiw  xQeltiwy  yeydfisyog  rcoy  dyyilaayf  oata  duttfOf^xBqov  naif 

tttto^  xsxlfi(^y6fifixey  Bro/ia xal  ngdg  fdv  to^g  &yyilovg  liyei'  6 

Tioittr  jo^  iyyilovg  aiiov  nvf^g  ip^a,  xtXf 
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you  be  perfectly  joined  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the 
same  counsel."* 

3.  Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  c.  v.  "  Neither  fornica- 
tors, nor  effeminate,  nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  man- 
kind, shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God."  See  the  same 
words  in  1  Cor.  vi.  9.* 

III.  But  the  references  and  allusions  to  the  evangel- 
ical writings  are  in  part  vague  and  fluctuating,  and  in 
part  they  relate  to  the  apocryphal  Gospels. 

The  following  are  of  the  first  class  :  — 

1.  Barnabas,  Ep.  c.  4.  "  Let  us  therefore  take  heed, 
lest,  as  it  is  written,  *  Many  of  us  shall  be  found  called, 
but  few  chosen.'  " 

Chap.  vii.  "  Thus  he  [Jesus]  says,  *  Those  who 
wish  to  see  me,  and  to  touch  my  kingdom,  ought,  when 
afflicted  and  suffering,  to  receive  me.'  "  Compare  Matt. 
xvi.  24.    Mark  vili.  34.    Luke  xvi.  23.* 

2.  Clement  of  Rome,Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  c.  13.  ''Especially 
remembering  the  word  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  which  he 
spake,  teaching  gentleness  and  long-suffering ;  for  thus 
he  spake :  '  Pity  that  you  may  be  pitied :  forgive  that  it 

*  IgnaL  "Eph.  c,  2 : fya  iy  fuq  ^TtOTttyil  ^tb  xaTrjQTtafjiivoi  t^  aim 

rcit  xal  rj}  aiJr^  ynhfiJi  xal  t6  crdrb  XiyriiB  ndfreg  ttbqI  jov  airov,    Comp. 

1  Cor.  L  10:  fya  rd  crdrd  liyt^TB   ndtyjeg ^tb  dk  xaTijQuafiiyoi  Iv  i(a 

aim  vat  xal  ^v  t^  cn^r^  y^f^Jl-  LardneTf  ubi  sup.  p.  123,  sqq.  See  Lard- 
fier,  1.  c.  voL  ii.  pp.  82,  83. 

*  Polycarp,  Ep.  ad  Philipp.  c.  5:  Kal  oUte  Tidgyoiy  oiirs  fiaXaxol,  oUre 
iLf^fyoxottm  ^aatlstay  xf-sov  xlij(^yofii\<rov(rt,  CoiQp.  1  Cor.  vi.  9,  eq. 
Lardner,  p.  159.    See  Lardner,  voL  ii.  p.  101.    See  Norton,  1.  c.  p.  cclxii.] 

'  See  LardneTy  voL  ii.  21.    [See  Mnion,  1.  c.  p.  cclxviii.  sqq.,  who  denies 

the  authenticity  of  this  work  of  Barnabas.]     Ep.  Bamah.  c.  4:  Attendamus 

ergo,  ne  forte,  sicut  scriptum  est,  multi  vocati,  pauci  electi  inveniamur. 

The  words  ticut  acriptum  est  are  perhaps  added  by  the  translator.    See 

^  Credner,  Beitriige  zur  Einleit  in  b.  Schriflen,  vol.  i.  p^  28.    Cap.  7 :    Ovrw, 

^  ^ijalw  {^Iffcro^g\  ol  -d-iloyxig  fiB   idBly   xal  &ipa<r6al  fiov   T^g  ^aaiXBlag, 

dipellovai  ^U^iyxBg  xal  na&6yteg  la^Bly  fiB.  Comp.  Matt  xvL  24.  Mark 
yiiL  34.  Luke  iz.  23.  (?)  Lardmr,  p.  10,  sqq. 
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may  be  forgiven  you :  as  you  do,  so  shall  it  be  done  unto 
you :  as  you  give,  so  shall  it  be  given  unto  you  :  as  you 
judge,  so  shall  you  be  judged  :  with  what  measure  you 
mete,  with  the  same  shall  it  be  measured  to  you.'  "  Com- 
pare Luke  vi.  36 — 38,  Matt.  vi.  12 — 15,  vii.  1.  Com- 
pare chap.  xlvi.  with  Matt,  xviii.  6,  Mark  ix.  42,  and 
Luke  xvii.  2.* 

Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  2.  "And  another  scripture 
says,  *  I  am  not  come  to  call  the  righteous,  but  sin- 
ners.' "     Compare  Matt.  ix.  13. 

Again,  chap.  x.  (viii.)  "For  the  Lord  says  in  the 
gospel,  *  If  you  have  not  kept  the  little,  who  shall  give 
you  the  great  ?  I  say  to  you.  He  that  is  faithful  in  the 
least,  is  faithful  also  in  much.'  Compare  Luke  xvi.  11, 
12.  *  If  you  are  not  faithful  in  the  unrighteous  mammon, 
who  will  intrust  you  with  the  true  ?  And  if  you  are  not 
faithful  in  another's  possessions,  who  will  give  you  your 

own?'"* 

« 

3.  Ignatius  ad  Trail,  c.  11.  "These  are  not  my 
Father's  planting." 

Again,  ad  Philad.  c.  3.  "  Because  they  are  not  the 
Father's  planting."     Compare  Matt.  xv.  13. 


•  haardiwr^  vol.  iL  p.  37.  CUm,  Rom.  Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  c.  13 :  J^fdX«a^«  fif^i^^ 
fUyoi  liaif  iUSyoji^  rov  xvgiov  ^Irjaov,  o^g  il&Xrjae  diddaxatv  iniFlxBiay  xal 
fAaxQO&vfilu^'  ovTOtg  ydiQ  Blnfv  *£'Xfftrf ,  Iva  iXBr^Or^if  dipleie,  ?i'«  dcjpfftH^ 
ifity  w;  TTOifirc,  ovTQ>  71017] d-i^dFjiu  iJwii"  &g  dtdoTBy  ovTbi  ^o&lf^(TBTa^ 
•bfdv  &g  xqIvejb,  oDrw  xp*i&^ijo-ara*  -binv  £  fJtirQt^  fiFTQFiTF,  iy  adm  fiB- 
T^i^^aerai  ifuy,  Comp.  Luke  vi  36 — 38,  Matt  vi.  12 — 15,  vii.  1.  Comp. 
c.  46,  with  Matt  xviii.  6,  Mark  ix.  42,  Luke  xvii.  2.    Lardner^  p.  39,  sq. 

*  Lardner,  vol.  iL  p.  36.  Clem.  Rora.  Ep.  2 :  Kal  hiQa  ygacp^  liyet ,  on  o^x 
^$oy  xuUaa^  dixatovgy  dUdi  dfntt^tatlovg.  Comp.  Matt  ix.  13.  Cap.  10  (8)  * 
Aiyei^  y^Q  x{fQtog  iy  m  B^yyeliio*  El  t6  fAixqbv  o^x  irfjQT^aaTB,  t6  fUya 
rig  ^fuv  d(x)(TBi ;  liyui  ^d^  ^f^^f't  on  6  Ttiaidg  iy  iXaxltritfy  xal  iy  TioXXia 
7nui6g  lany,  Comp.  Luke  xvi.  11, 12:  El  iy  m  didlxt^  fiafuavq,  maroloix 
iyiy Bad's,  t6  dtlt^&iyby  rig  ifjXy  mfntCae^;  xal  $1  iy  tu  diUor^/(p  marol 
odx  lyiyBO&B,  i6  ^fUiBqoy  rig  ^/ity  dthaei!   Lardner,  p.  72. 
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Again,   ad    Smjriieas,  cap.  1 ^'Baptized    by 

John,  that  all  righteousness  might  be  fulfilled  in  him." 
Comp.  Matt.  iii.  16.* 

4.  Polycarp,  c.  2.  ^^  Remembering  what  the  Lord  said 
when  teaching,  *  Judge  not,  that  you  be  not  judged : 
forgive,  and  it  shall  be  forgiven  you :  pity,  that  you  may 
be  pitied:  with  what  measure  you  mete,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  again.'  "  Compare  Matt.  vi.  12,  vii.  1, 
and  Clement,  as  above  cited,  Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  c.  13.* 

IV.  The  following  refer  to  the  apocryphal  Gospels: — 

1.  Clement  of  Rome,  Ep.  2,  c.  12.  "The  Lord, 
being  asked  by  some  one  when  his  kingdom  should 
come,  answered,  *  When  two  shall  be  one ;  the  outward 
as  the  inward ;  and  the  male  with  the  female  shall  be 
neither  male  nor  female.'"' 

2.  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Stromat.  1.  iii.  p.  465. 
"  For  this  reason  Cassianus  says,  when  Salome  asked 
when  the  subject  of  her  inquiry  should  be  known,  the 
Lord  said,  *  When  you  shall  remove  the  .covering  of 
shame,  and  two  shall  be  one,  and  the  male  with  the 
female  shall  be  neither  male  nor  female.'     We  have  not 


*  Lardner,  vol.  ii.  p.  79,  sqq.    Ignat.  ad  TratL  c.  11:  Ovtcm  o^x  elal 

(pvTcta  TxaTffds,    Ad  Philadelph.  c.  3 : dtd.  i6  fii^  elrai  aiiro^g  q>\nflav 

Tiar^g,    Comp.  Matt  xv.  13.     Ad  Smym.  c.  1 : ^B^anitafiivow  imb 

'lonSit'Vov,  2va  nXtjgut&ij  naaa  d^xutocripr^  M  ai^rov.  Comp^  Matt.  iiL  15. 
Loardno'^  p.  115,  sqq. 

^  Polycarp^  c.  2:  MvijftoveCattvres  di  &v  bTtibv  6  ttif^wg  diddcxfav  Mi^ 
XQlyFTtf  ?!"«  fi^  XQi'd'riTS'  dupUref  xal  d<)pe0tjaeTa»  i&fuy  ilsfiref  ha 
ll.Fi^Or\TB*  iv  ^  fiirQ(o  fier(flTef  dvnfuiQtjdi^aeTa&  -ifily.  Comp.  Matt.  vL  12; 
sqq.,  viL  1,  and  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  1  ad  Cor.  c.  13.  Lardner^  vol.  iL  p.  102. 
Eichkom^s  Einleit  in  d.  N.  T.  vol.  L  p.  113,  [where  this  subject  is  treated 
at  length.    See,  also,  N'ortorif  1.  c.  voL  L  Appendix,  p.  cclviii.  sqq.] 

'  Ctem.  Rom.  Ep.  2,  c.  12 :  * Ene(f(0T7jd€ls  aMg  6  x<f(ftog  ind  u>og,  ndu 
tjlft  aiiou  'fi  ^aaiXfla,  Blntv  ^ Otav  iarai  id  d6o  £>',  xal  t6  f |ai  (i^  t6 
fflTfki,  xal  t6  &Q<rev  pBid,  irig  S^ijlelag,  oUte  ^^orf  r,  oilre  v^^lv. 
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the  first  sentence  in  the  four  Gospels  transmitted  to  us, 
but  it  occurs  in  thai  according  to  the  Egyptians. '^'^'^ 

3.  Ignatius,  £p.  ad  Smyrn.  "And  when  he  came  to 
the  companions  of  Peter,  he  said  to  them,  *  Take,  touch 
me,  and  see  that  I  am  not  a  bodiless  demon : '  and  im- 
mediately they  touched  him,  and  believed."  Com- 
pare Luke  xxiv.  39.* 

4.  Jerome  says,'  "In  that  Epistle,  (to  the  Smyrne- 
ans,)  and  the  work  on  the  Gospels,  which  has  recently 
been  translated  by  me,  he  [Ignatius]  gives  his  testimony 
on  the  person  of  Christ,  and  sjiys,  After  the  resurrection, 
I  saw  him  in  the  flesh,  and  believe  that  it  was  he.  And 
when  he  came  to  Peter,  and  to  those  who  were  with  Pe- 
ter, he  said  to  them,  '  Behold,  touch  me,  and  see  that  I 
am  not  an  incorporeal  demon  ;^  and  immediately  they 
touched  him,  and  believed.'^ 

Again,  Jerome  remarks,**  "  For  when  the  apostles 
thought  him  a  spirit,  —  or,  according  to  the  Gospel  which 
the  Nazarenes  call  that  of  the  Hebrews,  an  incorporeal 
demon^  —  he  said  to  them,  *  Why  are  you  troubled  ? ' "  &c.* 

*  Genu  Alex.  Stromat  L  ilL  p.  465:  ^*d  Tovr6  xoi  6  Kaaatardg  q>ijaij 
ifVpd'avofUvfii  Ttjf  SaXthfirig,  n6xB  yyoat^iJcreTo*  rd  tibqI  hv  ij^aro,  €<jpjy  6 
Kv(f tog*  °  Gray  t6  t^j  alax^Pfig  ivdvfta  TfaTijo-iyTff,  xoi  hrav  yifrjxai  tA 
d(fO  ei',  xul  t6  &^qep  fiei&  xrig  -d-rjletag,  oHie  d^Qijy,  oHxs  ^^t}Xv.  Uqiinov 
fikv  ohv  itf  roig  naQadedofiivotg  -fifitv  lirragaiy  E^ayyeXloig  oix  ¥xofiey  to 
QfjxbPf  dii*  ii*  TW  x«r*  Myvnxlovg, 

*  IgnaL  Ep.  ad  SmyriL  c.  3:  Kai  Sre  tt^^  toiV  nfQl  IJixQoy  ^l&Byf 
i^rj  a^xoig*  A<1§bxb^  iptjlatpi^aaii  fu,  xai  JUSbxb,  5r»  odx  flfd  da^fi6vtoy 
dufhftaxov  xal  B^d^g  a^xov  ^ipupxo,  xai  inlaxBvaay. 

'  Hknm,  CataL  Scriptt  ecclefliast  n.  23,  v.  Ignat :  In  qua  epistola  (ad 
Smyrneoe)  et  de  Evangelio,  quod  nuper  a  me  translatum  est,  super  persona 
Christi  ponit  testimonium,  dicens :  Ego  vero  et  post  resurrectionem  in  came 
enm  vidi  et  credo  quia  sit.  Et  qwmdo  venU  ad  Pelrum  el  ad  tos^  qui  cum 
Petro  erantj  dixU  eia :  Eeee  palpaU  me  d  vidde,  quia  mm  aum  damonium 
moorporaU.     El  slaHm  ietigenmU  eum  d  credidtrunt. 

*  Himm.  prooBm.  ad  libr.  18,  Jes.:  Cum  enim  apostoli  eum  putarent 
■piritum,  ve\  juxta  Evangelium  quod  Hebrsorum  lectilant  Nazanei,  nioor- 
jwraile  damomumi  dixit  eis :  quid  turbatis  estis,  etc. 

'  Compi  JWe&Mii^  Hilt  EccL  iiL  96w 
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^  19. 

TRACES  OF  THE  USE  OF   THE  NEW  TESTAMENT  IN  THE 
EARLY  WRITERS  OF  THE  CHURCH. 

1.  Justin  Martyr,  who  died  A.  C.  166,  was  acquaint- 
ed with  our  Gospels,  as  it  appears  from  the  following 
passages :  "  For  the  apostles,  in  the  memoirs  composed 
bj  them  which  are  called  Gospels,  have  thus  informed 
us,"  &c.  "And  the  memoirs  by  the  apostles,  or  the 
writings  of  the  prophets,  were  read,"  &c.* 

However,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  writings 
referred  to  were  different  from  our  Gospels.*  Justin 
quotes  none  of  the  catholic  Epistles,  though  sometimes 
he  seems  to  allude  to  them.""  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  considers  the  Apocalypse  as  the  work  of  John  the 
apostle.'' 

2.  Tatian,  who  died  A.  C.  176,  makes  use  of  the 
Gospel  of  John.  He  says,  "  It  is  this  which  was 
spoken :  *  The  darkness  does  not  receive  (or  comprehend) 
the  light.' "     Compare  John  i.  6.*  He  used  some  Epistles 


•  ApoL  i.  c.  66,  p.  83,  (ecL  Hag.  Com.) :  01  yd^  dndaxoloi  iv  joXg  yBvo- 
fiiyoig  M  tt()t(by  dnofiyijuoysdinaai,  &  xaXeXtai  B{>ayyiUa,  ovrtag  naqidtxntay. 

Cap.  67 : xal  idi  ^nofirijfwve^ffiaia  j(by  di7io(n6huy ^  ^  rd  avyyq&fi^ara 

xihy  nQoqtfjTUiy  dLPayivihaxBra^,  xrX. 

^  Eichhom,  Einl.  ins  N.  T.  vol.  L  p.  78,  sqq.  Munscher,  Dogmengeschichte, 
vol.  L  p.  295,  sq.  On  the  other  hand,  see  Winer,  Justinum  Majt  Evangeliis 
canonicis  Usiim  fuisse  ostenditur ;  Lips.  1819, 4ta  See  his  Lehrbuch,  vol.  iL 
§  66,  67.  According  to  Cndner,  1.  c.  p.  268,  sqq.,  besides  our  canonical  Gos- 
pels, Justin  made  use  of  the  Gospel  of  Peter. 

'  See  LardneTf  vol  iL  ch.  x.,  especially  p.  137.  [See,  also,  Norton,  L  c. 
p.  195, 199, 201,  224,  and  his  Appendix,  note  E,  p.  ccviL  and  p.  ccxxxiL  sqq.] 

**  Dialog,  cum  Trjrphone,  c.  81,  p.  179. 

'  Orat  c  Gracos,  c.  13,  p.  255 :  Kai  lovio  iaxiv  d^  t6  BlgtifUvov  ^ 
omnia  %b  qAg  od  uaxaXafifidyBi, 


k 
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of  Paul,  but  rejected  others/  His  so  called  Diatessaron 
is  supposed  bj  some  to  be  something  different  from  a 
harmony  of  the  Gospels/ 

3.  Athenagoras,  who  died  A.  C.  180,  quotes  Paul's 
First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians :  ^^  The  rest  is  manifest 
to  every  one,  that,  according  to  the  apostle,  this  cor- 
ruptible and  perishable  is  to  put  on  incorruption/'  Com- 
pare 1  Cor.  xv.  54.'  He  shows  a  general  acquaintance 
with  the  Pauline  writings,  but  his  citation  of  passages 
from  the  Gospels  proves  nothing.^ 

4.  Theophilus,  who  wrote  about  A.  C.  180,  mentions 
the  sacred  Scriptures  in  general,  the  Gospel  of  John,  and 
the  other  Gospels.  He  says,  ^^And  so  in  regard  to  right- 
eousness, of  which  the  law  has  spoken,  there  is  found  to 
be  an  agreement  between  the  remarks  of  the  prophets 
and  the  Gospels,  because  all  the  inspired  have  spoken 
with  the  one  spirit  of  Grod."  ^^And  in  respect  to 
holiness,  the  sacred  word  not  only  teaches  us  not  to  sin 
in  act,  but  not  even  in  thought."  ^^  The  evangelical  voice 
teaches  us  more  expressly  when  it  says  of  chastity,  ^  He 
that  looketh  on  a  woman,  to  lust  after  her,  hath  com^ 
mitted  adultery,'  "  &c.     Compare  Matt.  v.  28. 

^^  Whence  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  all  the  inspired, 
teach  us,  among  whom  John  says,  ^  In  the  beginning 
was  the  word,' "  &c.* 


*  Lardner,  voL  iL  cb.  xiii.  p^  147,  sqq. 

*  JEXdUbom,  Einleit  ins  N.  T.  voL  L  p.  110,  sqq.  Cndner^  L  c  p^  443,  sqq. 
On  the  opposite  side,  see  ObAoitfen,  Aechtheit  d.  Kan.  Evang.  p^  896.  See 
De  WeUt?»  Einleit  ins  N.  T.  §  6a 

'  De  Reeorrectione,  c  18,  p.  531:  EUd^lop  narti  tb  Xsmifupw,  9f» 
del  xord  rbr  drndatolop  ii6  gSaQtbp  tovto  nal  dwauBdafndp  ip^6aaadtu 

*  Lardner^  voL  iL  cL  zviii.  p.  198,  sqq. 

'  Ad  Antoljenm,  iiL  19;  p.  338:  "En  ft^p  nal  fu^  dtncuoa&pifg,  4);  6 
96ftog  Bl^uBPf  dtubXmSa  BibQUrnn§t$  n»l  rd  j&p  fgyoyiyffty  »a»  tAv  tda/fs- 

VOL.    I.  8 
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He  refers  also  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  lh^ 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy :  ^^  And  also  the  divine  word  com- 
mands us  respecting  submission  to  governments  Bad 
authorities,  and  prayer  for  them,  that  we  may  lead  a 
quiet  and  peaceable  life.''  Compare  1  Tim.  ii.  2,  and 
Rom.  xiii.  7,  8.* 

He  may  have  used  the  Apocalypse.* 

5.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  who  died  about  A.  C. 
170,  refers  to  Christian  writings  under  the  title  of  ^^  The 
Scriptures  of  the  Lord."* 

§20. 

EARLIEST  TRACES  OF  A  COLLECTION  OF  THE  WRITINGS  OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT. 

In  the  middle  of  the  secoBd  century,  we  find  in  tisie 
hands  of  Marcicm  a  collection  of  ten  Pauline  Epistles,' 
and  a  Gospel  besides.  This,  according  to  the  Far- 
thers, was  tiie  Gospel  of  Luke.'     It  would  not  be  im- 

Itmv  Mx^tr,  diA.  t6  tobg  ndirras  ftr$v/tajop6(govg  M  nveAftan  &eov  iBlcAif- 
xiva^  §  13.  Kal  neql  aefu^&ttirog  oi  f^ov  dMaxei  '^ois  6  &yiog  l&jfoe 
rb  fiii  dfia(ftdyeiy  ?^q)»  dlXdc  xal  fiixQi'S  ivyotag,  xjX.  *tl  Sk  ei^YyiXiog 
qmril hutonx^rB^oy  dMffieeine^'&yyeiag  liyof^fref  Il6g  6  ti^y  fvPaiMaf 
MiL  Conqi. Matt v.^  L.  iL cQSl, p.  965 :  "OOey  dMaxovmy  ^ifiag  at  S/mk 
YQatpaly  xal  nayjeg  ol  nyBVfux'toqAqoi'^  i|  &y  ^Ifodiyyiig  Xiyck^  xrl. 

*  "Eti  fi^y  xal  nsQl  tov  ^oidaaeadai  dQX^^S  ^oi^  l^ovalatg  ual  £^/eir/9a» 
^igaMiy  xrXfii^f*  ^ififig  t^stog  Idyog,  lerk  [See  Lardner,  yoL  ii.  cIl  xz. 
p.  203,  sqq.] 

^  See  EiuAiuB^  Hist  EccL  lib.  nr.  c.  24.  The  account  of  Tlieopfaiius's 
Hannoii7  or  Commeiitary  on  tke  QoepcAa  is  unoeftaia.  See  Jbvme,  fipist  ad 
Algasiam,  quest  5.  Opp.  iv.  pt  L  p.  197.  MarL  Prolog.  in^GoiiL'sup.  Matt 
CataL  Scriptt  eccL  c  35.    See  Lardnar^  yoL  ii.  ^  214. 

"  r^a^l  Mn^MoL  See  Euadmu^  L  c  Mb.  iv.  c  33L  [Lardner^  voL  iL 
ch.  xiL  p.  144,  sqq.]    Comp.  §  22. 

<<  See  BerthMtj  L  c.  p.  104,  sqq. 

'  See^wMM,  adv«  Hsies.  lib.  ix.  97i  lib.  iiL  c.  IS^  12.  TVKuium, 
colt  MaicioD,  w.  9—7';  v.  91.     tSpijAatnmf  HmK§,  xlii  9, 10. 
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probable  that  this  coUectiou  originated  in  Galatia  and 
Pontus,  and  was  the  first  and  original  collection/  if  Mar- 
cion  had  not  lost  all  claim  to  cirodibility  by  his  critical 
caprice.* 

[We  have  no  reason,  says  Bertholdt,  for  supposing 
Marcion  was  the  author  of  the  collection  of  epistles 
called  "  The  Apostle,"  which  contained  his  "  Gospel  " 
also.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  he  found  the  col- 
lection already  made  in  Pontus,  and  carried  it  to  Italy. 
But  if  this  is  doubtful,  it  is  certain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that,  in  his  collection,  which  was  not  known  in  Italy  be- 
fore his  arrival,  the  following  Epistles  of  Paul  were  in- 
cluded, namely,  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  ;  the  two  to 
the  Corinthians ;  those  to  the  Galatians,  Ephesians,  and 
Philippians ;  two  to  the  Thessalonians ;  that  to  the 
Colossians ;  and  the  Epistle  to  Philemon.  It  may  be 
asked  why  he  inserted  the  unimportant  Epistle  to  Phi- 
lemon, and  omitted  the  far  more  valuable  letters  to  Tim- 
othy and  Titus.  This  question  can  be  easily  answered, 
without  bringing  any  serious  objection  to  the  hypothesis 
that  the  collection  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
was  begun  in  Pontus,  and  only  continued  by  Marcion. 
The  Christians  in  Pontus  would  naturally  receive  the 
Epistles  from  Galatia  and  Colosse;  the  geographical 
position  of  the  places  leads  us  to  this  inference.  Now, 
Philemon  lived  at  Colosse.  The  Epistle  to  him  would 
therefore  be  well  known  in  that  place,  and  would  naturally 
be  read  also  in  Pontus,  and  added  to  the  collection  of 

*  The  word  drndarolog,  which  subsequently  became  the  common  tenn  to 
designate  the  apoetolical  Epistles,  is  derived,  by  BertkoUt,  L  c.  p.  103^  sqq., 
from  Marcion.  See  also  Suiearif  Thesaurus  Eccl  pi  477,  But  Ordlj  L  a 
p.  11,  has  shown  that  the  term  does  not  occur  in  writings  of  the  first  and 
pecond  centoiy. 

*  See  jDe  If ette't  Einleit  im  N.  T.  §  34.  [This  subject  will  be  tzfMtedal 
length  m  the  translators  Iiitioductkm  to  the  New  Testament] 
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Paul's  more  valuable  writings.  But  the  letters  to  Timo- 
thy and  Titus  would  come  later  into  circulation,  because 
they  were  directed  to  private  individuals  living  in  places 
which  had  little  intercourse  with  the  Christians  of  Gala- 
tia  or  Colosse. 

He  thinks,  at  first,  the  Gospel  of  Luke  was  a  volume 
by  itself,  with  this  title,  "  The  Gospel."  The  ten  Epis- 
tles of  Paul  were  then  added  in  another  Volume,  with 
the  title  "  The  Apostle."  This  collection  was  first 
made  in  Pontus,  and  brought  to  Italy  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century.]  • 


^21. 

TWO  COLLECTIONS   OF  THE  BOOKS   OF  THE   NEW   TES- 

TAMENT. 

About  the  end  of  the  second  and  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
had  spread  and  been  received  so  widely,  that  about  that 
time,  in  different  countries,  wc  find  the  principal  teachers, 
Irenseus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  Tertullian,  all  agree 
in  receiving  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  the  First  Epistles  of  Peter 
and  John,  and  the  Apocalypse. 

1.  However,  there  is  a  difference  among  them  in 
respect  to  the  Epistle  to  Philemon,  which  Irenaeus  and 
Clement  do  not  quote,  though  it  is  probable  they  were 
acquainted  with  it. 

2.  There  is  a  difference  in  respect  to  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  which  Clement  receives,*  but  which  Ire- 

*"  [See  BeHhoUUy  L  c.  p.  104,  sqq^  and  Lardner^  voL  vL  p.  142,  sqq.,  347, 
0i)q. ;  viiL  489,  sqq. ;  n.  275,  8qq4  and  eUewhere.] 

^  ^ee  Stromat  vL  14,  and  EumUnuij  HistEccL  vL  14 
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naeus  and  Tertullian  do  not.'  [Eichhorn  says  that 
Irenaeus  never  cites  this  Epistle  in  his  genuine  writings, 
though  he  might  have  made  a  fine  use  of  it,  had  he 
deemed  it  a  canonical  and  apostolical  work,  for  it  con- 
tains the  most  striking  arguments  against  the  Gnostics, 
and  in  favor  of  his  proposition  that  the  God  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament  is  the  same.] 

3.  There  is  another  difference  in  regard  to  the  Second 
Epistle  of  John,  which  Irenaeus  alone  quotes,*  although 
Clement  appears  to  have  known  it.' 

4.  And  in  respect  to  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  which  is 
quoted  only  by  Clement  and  Tertullian.^ 

Clement  quotes  the  apocryphal  writings  of  the  Chris- 
tians, sometimes  with  distinct  reference  to  a  particular 
work,  —  for  example,  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Egyp- 
tians,' —  and  sometimes  without  referring  to  the  particu- 
lar book.^ 

The  Fathers  agree,  likewise,  in  the  use  of  two  collec- 
tions. The  one,  called  the  Evangile,  (JEvayyihov^ 
Instrumentum  Evangelicum,)  contained  the  four  Gospels. 
The  other,  called  the  Apostle,  (J  AndoxoXoqy  Instru- 
mentum Apostolicum,')  contained  the  Epistles  of  Paul, 

*  PhoHua,  Biblioth.  Cod.  232,  p.  477.  Compaie  Eiehhorrij  Einleit  in  N. 
T.  ToL  iiL  p.  519,  sqq.    TertuUian,  De  Pudicit  c.  20. 

»  Lib.  L  c.  16,  §3;  Ub.  iiL  c.  16»  §a 

'  Stromat  lib.  iL  p.  389.  Comp.  EiMofm^  L  c.  vol  iL  p.  322.  [Clement 
speaks  of  the  greater  Epistle  of  John,  whence  it  would  seem  he  was  ac- 
quainted with  the  Uis  alsa] 

*  Stromat  lib.  iiL  p.  431.  Pedagog.  iiL  p.  239.  TeHvUianj  De  Habitu 
Muliermn,  c  3. 

'  Stromat  lib.  iiL  p.  465. 

/  L.  c  lib.  L  p.  356;  lib.  iL  p.  375;  lib.  v.  pi  577;  lib.  vL  pp.  635,  636^ 
644,67a    Ixntlner,  voL  iL  p.  245. 

'  irtMtuB^  lib.  L  c  3,  6.  CUfiL  Stromat  lib.  v.  p.  561 ;  lib.  vL  p. 
659;  lib.  viL  p.  70a  Terdiflion,  De  Pudicit  c.  11,  12.  De  Baptismo, 
c  15w    Contra  Maareumi  iv.  2.    Comp.  his  Epistle  ad  Diognetum,  c  11, 

p.  34a 
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and  the  others,  which  were  already  united  together 
under  a  common  name/ 

The  old  Syriac  cdlection,  in  the  Peshito,  is  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  that 
of  James,  though  it  does  not  contain  the  Apocalypse, 
which  was  likewise  rejected  by  the  Alogi  and  by  Caius 
of  Rome.* 

There  is  a  catalogue  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment contained  in  the  fragment  discovered  by  MuratorL' 
If  we  may  judge  from  its  testimony  respecting  the 
Shepherd  of  Hermas,  it  was  written  at  the  end  of  the 
second,  or  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  though 
Zimmermann  thinks  it  was  not  written  before  the 
fourth  century/  in  respect  to  the  Gospels,  the  Acts, 
and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  this  catalogue  agrees  with  that 
of  the  Fathers  above  mentioned ;  but,  in  other  respects^ 
it  diflfers  from  them,  and  is  obscure  in  some  places. 

[The  following  is  a  translation  of  a  part  of  the  cata- 
logue :  — 

^^  The  Epistle  to  the  Laudenses  (Laodiceans  ?),  another 
to  the  Alexandrians,  and  many  others,  which  are  not 
received  in  the  Catholic  church,  were  forged  in  the 
name  of  Paul,  for  the  sake  of  supporting  Marcion's 
heresy.  But  gall  cannot  be  mingled  with  honey. 
The  Epistle  of  Jude,  and  the  two  inscribed  with  the 
name  of  John,  are  admitted  in  the  Catholic  church,  and 
so  are  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  which  was  written  by  the 

'■'  ■  I  ^■l    ■  ■  I      II     I  I  1.^——^— 

*  Clem,  Stromat  iiL  p.  455:  Ndfiog  re  Sfiov  xal  nQO(pt[nt$  ai^y  serl  tf 
ei^YYBlUf  ir  6v6fm%i  X(fiGtov  elg  filar  GvydYoytttt  yvwiiv,  (?)  TViiulL  c 
Prax.  c.  15.    Novum  TeBtamentmn. 

^  EpiphaniuSj  Heres.  lib.  v.  L  L  3.  Euathius,  Hist  EccL  lib.  iiL  981 
Gieader,  Text-Book  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoiy,  [translated  by  F,  CSmning' 
ham ;  Phil.  1836,  3  vols.  8vo.]  vol  L  p.  91,  sqq. 

*  Amiqult  Ital.  Med.  JBv.  veL  iii.  pi  854. 

'  Dissertatio  Scriptoris  incerti  de  Canone  Librorum,  sive  Fragmentom  • 
Muratorio  repertum,  exhibens ;  Jene,  1805,  p.  36,  sqq. 
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friends  of  Sdmnon,  in  honor  of  him,  and  the  Apocalypse 
rf  John :  of  Peter,  we  receive  only  one,  (EjMstle,)  which 
some  of  us  are  unwilling  to^have  read  in  the  church.' 
But  very  recently,  in  our  own  times,  Hermas  wrote 
the  Shepherd,  while  his  brother  Pius,  the  bishop,  occu- 
jned  the  seat  of  the  church  of  the  city  of  Rome."  *  This 
catalogue  was  originally  written  in  Greek,  and  has 
suffered  sadly  at  the  hands  of  the  translator.  If  genu- 
ine, it  is,  undoubtedly,  the  oldest  catalogue  now  ex- 
tant.] * 

^22. 

GROUNDS  ON  WHICH  THESE  BOOKS  WERE  RECEIVED. 

These  books  were  regarded  as  sacred  and  divine. 
Thus  Irenseus  calls  them  "  The  Divine  Scriptures ;  *'  ^ 
**  The  Oracles  of  Grod ;  the  Lord's  Scripture."  He  says, 
"The  Scriptures,  indeed,  are  perfect,  since  they  are  dic- 
tated by  the  Logos  of  God  and  his  Spirit."* 

*  [See  the  above  translatioii  of  this  ambiguous  passage  justified  by  Hug^ 
Tntrodoctioii  to  the  N.  T.  pp.  76,  77,  JWicfcV  translatioiL  Berlholdtj  p. 
114,  sqq.,  would  tendor  the  whole  passage  as  follows: — ^  We  likeunse  re- 
eeiot  the  J^poadypMe  of  John  and  Pder^  &c.  Perhaps  this  is  the  true  ver- 
sion.]   See  Guarihej  zur  hist  krit  Einleit  ins  N.  T.  p.  11,  sqq. 

*  Feitar  etiam  ad  Laudenses  (LAodicenses  ?),  alia  ad  Alexandrines, 
Pmli  nomiiie  fictBB  ad  hsietem  Mavcionis,  et  alia  plora,  que  in  Catholicam 
ecclesiam,  recipi  non  potest  Pel  enim  cum  melle  misceri  non  congruit 
E^jistola  sane  Judc  et snpencripti  Johanms  doas  (das)  in  Catholica  habentur. 
Et  S^entia,  ab  amicis  Salomonis  in  honorem  ipsios  scripta.  Apocalypsis 
etttzn  Johannis  et  Petri  tantum  recipimos :  quam  quidam  ez  nostris  legi  in 
eeclesia  nohmt  Pastorem  vero  nupenrime  teraporibus  nestris  in  urbe 
Roma  Herma  coDseripsit,  sedente  cadiedra  urbis  Rome  eoelesie  Pio  epis- 
oopo  fntre  ejos.  Et  ideo  legi  earn  qnidem  eportet;  se  pabliGare  veto  in 
eeclesia  popnlo,  neqoe  inlnr  Prophetis  completum  niuiMiro^  usque  inter 
^xMtolos  in  finem  tempomm  potest 

'  A^  {daees  ft  in  the  begtaing  cf  ihe  third  ocoftttfy. 

*  Lib.  ii  27, 1 :  &bXm  yqtufoL 

*  Lib.  i  8, 1:  7^  Ufia  toO  ^0O0.     Lib.  t.IM^  »:  PertwtiMB  <tetiytom. 
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Again,  Clement  of  Alexandria  says  of  them,  ^^  Accord- 
ing to  the  Grod-inspired  Scriptures.  The  Holy  Spirit 
speaks  in  the  Apostle,  [that  is,  in  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,]  and  likewise  the  Scriptures,  in  which  we 
trust — having  shown  that  they  are  divine  from  their 
surpassing  excellence — to  show  that  there  is  one  God, 
who  is  truly  proclaimed  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets, 
and  also  by  the  blessed  Gospel."* 

Tertullian  says,  "  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  declared  by 
means  of  the  apostles,"  &c.* 

[Irenaeus  always  claims  a  high  degree  of  inspiration  for 
the  writers  of  the  Bible.  "  Matthew,"  says  he,  "  in  the 
beginning  of  his  Gospel,  would  have  written  the  birth  of 
Jesus.  But  the  Holy  Spirit,  knowing  a  deceiver  would 
arise,  and  represent  Jesus  as  different  from  the  Christy 
writes,  by  means  of  Matthew,  *  The  birth  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  on  this  wise.'"  He  thinks  the  writer  does  not 
select  his  own  words,  but  they  are  dictated  to  him  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  who  foresaw  the  exigencies  of  future 
times.  Perhaps  he  was  led  to  this  strange  doctrine 
by  seeing  the  follies  of  the  Gnostics,  who  ascribed  a 
very  low  degree  of  inspiration  to  most  of  the  scriptural 
writers.*] 

ScriptnnB  quidem  prophetaB  sunt,  quippea  Verbo  Dei  et  Spiritus  crjus 
diets. 

''  Clem,  Alex.  Strom.  viL  pi  761 :  Katd  t^  dsonrHaiovg  y{(aqAg.  Ped. 
L  p.  106:  Tt  kv  t^  daiotrMcp  &yuiv  nvev(ia  Uya^  Strom,  iv.  p.  475:  ^ftg  uaJL 
xiig  yqaqtdigy  alg  nBmateinafuv  Kvqlag  oikra;  ^|  ct^evreiag  TtavroKQaroQtMtig 
imdel^avTeg  ....  ipa  da^nvivtu  y^ebv  ....  tbv  dtd.  v6fiOv  nal  Tr^oqo^^roy  nigbg 
9k  xol  Tov  /laxa^v  e^yyeXtov  ypijaimg  nsnriqvyfdpop,  [The  above  tnmda* 
tion  diffen  somewhat  from  that  in  Lardner^  vol.  iL  p.  247,  and  in  PtMa^a 
edition  of  Clement,  voL  L  y,  564 ;  but  the  difference  is  not  important  in  the 
present  connection.] 

^  TerivUian^  De  Patientia,  c  7:  Spiritus  Domini  per  apostolom  pronun- 
ciavit    Comp.  c.  152. 

'  See  MtoiMkr»  L  c.  pw  343,  sqq. 
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These  books  were  likewise  regarded  as  the  true  source 
of  the  doctrines  and  history  of  Christianity,  as  the  canon, 
(xavijv.)  Thus  Irenaeus  says,  "  We  have  understood  the 
condition  of  our  salvation  through  no  others  than  these 
very  men  by  whom  the  gospel  came  down  to  us,  which, 
indeed,  they  did  then  orally  publish,  but  afterwards,  by 
the  will  of  God,  delivered  to  us  [written]  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, to  be  the  foundation  and  column  of  our  faith. 
If  any  one  assents  not  to  these,  he  despises  the  fellow- 
workers  of  the  Lord.  Yea,  he  despises  Christ  the  Lord 
himself.  Yea,  he  despises  even  the  Father,  and  is  con- 
demned by  himself,  resisting,  and  conflicting  with  his 
own  faith,  as  all  the  heretics  do.'' 

"Therefore  the  disciple  of  the  Lord,  (John,)  wishing  to 
write  of  all  such  things,  and  to  establish  a  standard  of  truth 
in  the  church,  that  there  is  one  omnipotent  God,"  &c. 

"  But  we,  following  the  Teacher,  the  one  and  only 
true  God,  and  having  his  words  as  the  standard  of 
truth,"  &c.* 

Again,  Clement  of  Alexandria  says,  "  What  then  ? 
Do  not  they  who  assent  to  all  things  rather  than  to  the 
evangelical  standard  of  truth  take  the  rest  of  what  was 
spoken  to  Solomon  ?  "  * 

''  JbremeuSf  lib.  iiL  1:  Non  per  alios  dispoeitioneni  salutis  Dostre  cog- 
novimus,  quam  per  eos,  per  quos  evangelium  pervenit  ad  noe,  quod  quidem 
tunc  pHBConavenint,  postea  vero  per  Dei  voluntatem  in  Scripturis  nobis 
tradiderunt,yufu/amenhifii  d  cdumnamjidei  nostrtEfuturum, 

Quibus  si  quis  non  assentit,  spemit  quidem  participes  Domini,  spemit 
lutem  et  ipsum  Christum  Dominum,  spemit  vero  et  Patrem,  et  est  a  semet 
ipio  damnatns,  resistens  et  repagnans  fidei  sue ;  quod  faciunt  omnes  heretici. 

Lib.  iii.  11, 1 :  Omnia  igitur  talia  circumscribere  volens  discipulus  Domini 
(Johannes)  et  r^vlam  verilatis  constituere  in  ecclesia,  quia  est  unus  Deus 
onmipotens,  etc. 

Lib.  iv.  35,  4 :  Nos  autem  onum  et  solum  verum  Deum  doctorem  sequentes 
et  regtUam  verUatiB  habentes  ejus  sermones. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Stromat  L  ilL  p.  453 :  Ttdi;  od/i  nai  rd  l|^;  mtf  n^dg 

VOL.  i.  9 
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Tertullian  says  t!ie  Roman  church  "  mingles  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets  with  the  evangelical  and  apostolical 
writings.  Thence  it  receives  (drinks)  faith.  Now  if 
the  writings  of  the  apostles  have  come  down  to  us  un- 
corrupted,  and  Luke,  which  is  in  our  hands,  agrees  so 
well  with  their  standard  that  it  remains  with  them  in 
the  churches,  then  it  appears  that  Luke  also  has  come 
down  to  us  uncorrupted."* 

These  books  were  regarded  in  this  light  for  the  fol- 
lowing reasons : — 

1 .  On  account  of  their  internal  truthfulness.  Irenaeus 
appeals  to  this,  and  says,  "  Neither  can  they  show  that 
Luke  is  a  liar ;  but  he  proclaims  the  truth  to  us  with  all 
diligence ;  and,  perhaps,  God  caused  many  things  in  the 
gospel  to  be  related  by  Luke,  that  all  might  have  what 
is  necessary  to  use;  so  that  all — following  the  regular 
and  consecutive  evidence  which  he  gives  in  relation  to 
the  actions  and  doctrines  of  the  apostles,  and  having 
the  unadulterated  standard  of  the  truth — might  be 
saved.  His  testimony,  therefore,  is  true,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  apostles  is  made  manifest,  and  firmly 
established,  &c.  But  if  any  one  would  refute  Luke, 
[accusing  him,]  as  if  he  had  not  understood  the  truth, 
it  is  evident  [such  a  one]  rejects  the  gospel ;  for  Luke 
is  esteemed  the  disciple  of  it.  The  most  important  and 
the  most  necessary  things  in  the  gospel  we  know 
through  him  [alone;]    for  example,  the  generation  of 


''  TaiulL  De  Prescript  Hteret  c.  96 :  Legem  et  Prophetas  cum  evangeli- 
cis  et  apostolicis  litteris  miscet  (ecclesia  Romana).    Inde  portat  (potat)fideini 

C  Maxc.  iv.  5 :  Si  enim  apostolica  integre  decucurrenmt,  Lucas  autem, 
quod  est  secundum  nos,  adeo  congruit  regidtB  eorum,  ut  cum  illis  apod 
ecclesias  maneat:  jam  et  Luce  constat  integrum  decucurrisse. 
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John,  the  history  of  Zachariah,  &c.  All  things  of  this 
kind  we  learn  from  Luke  alone,  and  many  actions  of 
the  Lord  we  learn  from  him,  which  we  all  make  use  of. 
And  there  are  many  others  that  can  only  be  learned 
from  Luke,  which  both  Marcion  and  Valentine  have 
made  use  of."" 

2.  On  account  of  their  authors.  Thus  Tertullian 
says,  "  In  the  first  place,  we  determine  that  the  gospel 
has  the  apostles  for  its  authors,  upon  whom  the  duty 
of  publishing  the  gospel  was  imposed  by  the  Lord  him- 
self; so  it  has  for  its  authors,  not  only  apostolic  men, 
[that  is,  disciples  of  the  apostles,]  but  also  men  who 
lived  with  the  apostles,  and  after  the  apostles ;  since 
the  preaching  of  the  disciples  might  have  been  suspected 
of  a  desire  of  glory,  if  it  had  not  been  asserted  by  the 
authority  of  masters,  even  by  Christ  himself,  who  had 
appointed  the  apostles  as  masters.  Finally,  John  and 
Matthew,  two  of  the  apostles,  inspire  us  with  faith; 
Luke  and  Mark,  two  of  the  apostolic  men,  relying  on  the 

*  ireiL  iii.  15,  1 :  Neque  Lucam  mendacem  esse  possunt  ostendere,  veri- 
tatem  nobis  cam  omni  diligentia  annunciantem.  Fortassis  enim  et  propter 
boc  operatns  est  Deus  plurima  evangelii  ostendi  per  Lucam,  quibus  ne- 
cesfe  habereni  ovmes  u/t,  ut  sequent!  testiiicatioDi  ejus,  quam  habet  de  actibus 
et  doctrina  apostolorum,  omnes  sequentes  et  rtguUtm  veritatis  inadulteratain 
habentes  salvari  possint  Igitur  testificatio  ejus  vera  et  doctrina  apostolo- 
Htm  manifesta  et  firma,  etc. 

Lib.  iiL  14, 3 :  Si  quia  autem  refutet  Lucam,  quasi  non  cognoverit  verita- 
Cem,  manifestus  erit  projiciens  evangelium,  cujus  dignatur  esse  discipulus. 
Plurima  enim  et  magis  necessaria  evangelii  per  hunc  cognovimus,  sicut 
Joannis  generationem  et  de  Zacharia  historiam,  &c. 

Et  omnia  hujus  modi  per  solum  Lucam  cognovimus  etplurimoa  adua  Dom- 

vd  per  kune  didicimua,  quibui  omnia  vtunlw Et  alia  multa  sunt,  quse 

inveniri  poesunt  a  solo  Luca  dicta  esse,  quibus  et  Marcion  et  Valentinus 
Qtuntor. — Here,  however,  the  question  relates  merely  to  the  credibility,  not 
to  the  genuinene38.  See  SuaMntTa  Essay,  "  On  what  Grounds  did  Iremeua 
maintain  the  Genuineness  of  our  four  Gospels  ?  **  in  FkACa  Magazin  f.  christL 
Dogmat,  &c.  vol.  vi.  p.  95,  sq.  Here  he  opposes  EckermanrCa  Theol.  Beiti^ge, 
B.  V.  St  2.    See  TeritdL  c.  Marc.  iv.  2.    See  below,  Na  2. 
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same  standards,  afford  us  a  supplement  to  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  only  God,  the 
Creator,  and  his  Christ,  born  of  a  virgin."* 

Eusebius,  quoting  from  Clement  of  Alexandria,  says, 
"  It  is  said  the  apostle,  [Peter,]  knowing  what  was 
done,  authenticated  the  writing,  [the  Gospel  of  Mark,] 
that  it  might  be  read  in  the  churches."  * 

3.  On  account  of  the  confidence  felt  in  the  tradition 
by  which  these  writings  were  supported.  So  Clement 
of  Alexandria  writes,  '*  The  first  statement  is  not  in  the 
four  Gospels  delivered  to  us,  but  in  that  according  to  the 
Egyptians."  Tertulliau  declares,  "  If  it  is  admitted  that 
what  is  earliest  is  the  truest,  and  that  is  earliest  which 
is  from  the  beginning,  and  that  which  is  from  the  begin- 
ning proceeds  from  the  apostles,  it  must  likewise  be 
admitted  that  that  is  transmitted  from  the  apostles 
which  has  be^n  held  as  most  sacred  in  the  churches  of 
the  apostles.  Let  us  see  what  milk  the  Corinthians 
drew  from  Paul ;  by  what  standard  the  Galatians  were 
corrected ;  what  the  Philippians,  the  Thessalonians,  and 
the  Ephesians,  read,  and  what  the  Romans  recite,  [sound 
forth,]  to  whom  Peter  and  Paul  have  left  the  gospel, 
sealed  with  their  blood.     We  have  churches  that  are 

•  TertulL  c.  Marc.  iv.  2 :  Constituimus  imprimis,  evangelicum  instnimen- 
tum  apostolos  audores  habere,  quibiis  hoc  munus  evangelii  promulgandi  ab 
ipso  Domino  sit  impositum ;  si  et  apastoUcoB,  non  tamen  solos,  sed  cum  apes' 
tolis  et  post  apostolos ;  quoniam  predicatio  discipulorum  suspecta  fieri  posset 
de  gloris  studio,  si  non  assistat  illi  audoriias  magistrorum,  imo  Christi,  que 
magistros  apostolos  fecit  Denique  nobis  fidem  ex  apostolis  Johannes  et 
Matthseus  insinuant,  ex  apostolicis  Lucas  et  Marcus  instaurant,  iisdem  ngur 
lis  exorsi,  quantum  ad  unicum  Deum  attinet  Creatorem,  et  Christum  ejus, 
natum  ex  virgine,  supplementum  legis  et  prophetarum.    See  Lardnary  voL  iL 

p.  373. 

*  Euseb,  H.  E.  li.  15,  from  Clem.  Alex.  Hypotyp. :  rvdrta  dh  t6  ngaxOii^, 
ipaaly  rdk  dndatoXoy  {IJiTQoy)  xugiaaat'  t^v  YQaq>^y  (wv  M6qxov)  eij  Ii^^ 
T^vliy  rat;  ixxXeaiaigf    Comp.  TeritUL  c.  Marc.  iv.  5. 
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the  pupils  of  John I  say,  also,  that  not  only  in  the 

apostolical,  but  in  all  the  churches  that  are  confederated 
with  them  by  sharing  the  same  sacrament,  the  Gospel 
of  Luke,  which  we  especially  regard,  has  continued  ever 
since  its  first  publication.'' 

He  says  in  another  place,  "  But  come,  examine  the 
apostolical  churches,  in  which  the  very  chairs  of  the 
apostles  still  preside  ;  in  which  the  very  authentic  letters 
are  read,  sounding  forth  the  voice  and  representing  the 
face  of  each  of  them."* 

§23. 

THE  CANON  OF  ORIGEN. 

Origen  occupies  the  same  ground ;  *  but,  while  he  ac- 
knowledges the  above  works,  generally  received,  he  has 
doubts,  more  or  less  strong,  respecting  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing books,  namely:  1.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews; 
2.  the  Epistle  of  James  ;  3.  the  Second  Epistle  of  Pe- 

*  CUm.  Strom.  1.  iiL  p.  465 :  UqSitoy  fikv  olf  iy  tdig  naqadedofiivoig 
i^i^  jiijaquif  Biayyelioig  ot*  Hx^fiey  ib  ^r^idyj  dXil'  iy  T(f  xon*  Alyvnjiovg, 

TeHuJL  c.  Marc.  iv.  5 :  Si  constat,  id  verius  quod  prius,  id  prius  quod 
et  ab  initio,  ab  initio  quod  ab  apostolis :  pariter  utique  constabit,  id  ease  ab 
<gfOitolis  tradUum,  quod  apud  edcUtioB  apoatolorum  fuerit  Bacrogcmctunu 
Videamus,  quod  lac  a  Paulo  Corinthii  hauserint ;  ad  quam  regulam  Galats 
sint  recorrecti ;  quid  legant  Philippenses,  Thessalonicenses,  Ephesii ;  quid 
etiam  Romani  de  proximo  sonent,  quibus  evangelium  et  Petrus  et  Paulus 
sangfuine  quoque  suo  signatum  reliquerunt    Habemus  et  Johannis  alumnas 

ecclesias. Dice  itaque  apud  illas,  nee  solas  jam  apostolicas,  sed  apud 

universas,  qus  illis  de  societate  sacramenti  confcederantur,  id  evangelium 
Lacm  ab  initio  editionis  sue  stare,  quod  cummaxime  tuemur.    De  Prescript 

c  36 :  Age  eam percurre  eedtsias  qpastolicas,  apud  quas  ipse  adhuc 

cathedre  apostolorum  suis  locis  praesidentur,  c^pud  quas  atUhmUccR  liiertB 
eorum  ndUmttir,  sonantes  vocem,  representantes  faciem.  See  Lardnar^  vol. 
iLp.284. 

*  On  the  subject  of  his  canon,  see  EusebiuSj  Hist  EccL  L  vL  25.  Lonrd- 
ficr,  voL  iL  p.  498,  sqq. 
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ter ;  4.  the  Second  and  Third  of  John ;  5.  the  Epistle 
of  Jude. 

1.  Of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  he  says,  "The 
style  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  not  the  apostle's 
vulgarity  of  diction,  for  he  confesses  himself  to  be  rude 
in  speech,  that  is,  in  phraseology.  But  every  one,  who 
is  able  to  distinguish  the  diversities  of  style,  must  con- 
fess that  this  Epistle  is  more  purely  Greek  in  the  compo- 
sition of  its  sentences."  And  again,  "  The  thoughts  of 
this  Epistle  are  admirable,  and  not  inferior  to  any  of  the 
writings  acknowledged  to  be  apostolic.  Every  one  will 
confess  the  truth  of  this,  who  reads  the  writings  of  the 
apostle."  To  these  remarks  he  subsequently  adds, 
"And  I  would  agree  that  the  thoughts  are  the  apostle's, 
but  the  style  and  arrangement  belong  to  some  one  who 
remembered  the  thoughts  of  the  apostle,  and  wrote  com- 
mentaries on  the  words  of  his  teacher.  If,  then,  any 
church  receives  this  as  the  Epistle  of  Paul,  let  it  be  com- 
mended therefore,  since  the  men  of  old  time  did  not 
without  cause  deliver  it  to  us  as  Paul's.  But  who  it  was 
that  wrote  the  Epistle,  of  ^  truth  God  only  knows.  But 
before  our  time,  it  was  the  prevalent  opinion  of  some,  that 
Clement,  who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  wrote  the  Epistle, 
and  of  others  that  it  was  written  by  Luke,  who  wrote 
also  the  Gospel,  and  the  Acts."* 

•  EusebiuSj  L  c. :  **  Ort  6  x^gaMiiiQ  t^j  U^eotg  trig  ngdg  'E^qalovg  intys^ 
YQafj/iiytjg  iniaToXrig  oidn  l/e»  t6  ii^  l^yfp  Iduanxdv  rov  dTrooKUov,  dfioloy^ 
aupjog  iavibv  Idu&rijy  ejvai  t$  ^^f^y  rovxiari  rfl  q>Q&aet*  (UX'  iarlk  ^ 
iniajoX'^  Gvvdioei  t^;  iU|eaig  klXriviiwniqaj  nag  6  inMj&fiBvog  xqIvbiv 
qt^daewg  dux(po^(kg  6/uoAo}rij(ra*  &y.  fldXiv  ts  av'  on  rCi  ro'/lfiaTa  t^; 
iTTiaroXr^g  •d'avfi&aid  iaxi,  ual  oi  deifTBQa  rSty  dmoaroXixibif  6fioXoyoviiiratv 
YQajjfi&Ttity,  nal  tovio  &v  avfupifiaai  ejyai  iXr^Skg,  nag  6  nqouixoty  ir^  dcyay" 
v(baBi  T^  (inrocTTOilfXTj.  To{notg  fud'  Eiega  imq^QBi.  XiyoDV  *EyC'}  di.  urKxpatyd^ 
uevog  etnotfi^  &v,  or»  rd  /iir  yoi^fiaTa  tov  dcnocrriXov  iailfy  *{  dt  q>QiJtaig  uai  ^ 
GivQeatg  CaTiofiVT^iioyBiaavxSg  xivog  rd  anoanoX^xdi  xa\  ijDantQfl  axoXtoyQa<p/^' 
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2.  Epistle  of  James.  He  says,  "As  we  read  in  the 
Epistle  attributed  to  James."* 

3.  Epistles  of  Peter.  **And  Peter  left  one  acknowl- 
edged Epistle ;  grant  that  he  wrote  a  second,  but  it  is 
doubted."  * 

4.  Epistles  of  John.  "  He  [John]  left  an  Epistle  of 
a  very  few  verses.  Grant  that  he  wrote  the  Second  and 
Third  Epistles  also ;  but  ail  do  not  say  that  they  are 
genuine."* 

5.  The  Epistle  of  Jude.  "  Jude  wrote  an  Epistle 
consisting  of  but  few  verses,  yet  filled  with  words  of 
heavenly  grace."  Again  he  says,  **  If  any  one  should 
ascribe  the  Epistle  to  Jude,"  &c.^ 

He  does  not  distinguish,  with  sufficient  clearness,  the 
apocryphal  from  the  canonical  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. This  appears  from  the  following  sentences :  "  I 
think  Hermas  was  the  author  of  that  book  which  is  called 
the  Shepherd.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  useful  writing, 
and,  as  I  think,  is  divinely  inspired."  And  yet  again  he 
speaks  of  it  in  a  different  way :  "  If  any  one  may  ven- 
ture to  quote  such  a  saying,  from  a  writing  which  is 

aavxog  rd  Blqijfiiva  -bnb  lov  didaax6Xov,  EH  rig  oZy  ixxXrjala  Mxbi  raijijy  t^i* 
imatoX^y  &g  ITa^tloVy  a^ri;  s^oxtfislzai  inl  TO^^rqr  oi  y&Q  elxri  oi  d^j^aio^  dy- 
dqeg  Cag  IJaClov  or^t^v  naqaded^xaoi.  Tig  dk  6  ygdnpag  ri^y  imoroX^i^,  t6  fdy 
dXjjOig  x^ebg  older,  *Hdk  Big  ^fiag  q>dd<Taaa  laiOQta,  ind  iivtav  fUv  Xeydv- 
ntPf  on  KXi^tjg  6  yBv6(iSPog  inlaxonog  ^PtafiaUav  lyqatfie  %i^¥  InKnoX^v^ 
itJi6  Tiyuiy  dkj  Sr»  Aovxag  d^'^d^a;  t^  B^yyiXtov  xal  i^g  nQd^eig, 

*  'Slg  Iv  rg  q>SQO/iiyri  ^laxto^ov  dviyyuiftey,  Origen,  Comm.  in  Johan. 
vol.  iv.  p.  306. 

*  IJiTQog  Si filay  iniatoXiiy  dfwXoyovftiytjy  xaraXiXoiTTBy  loroi  6i 

Mul  dBvtii^y'  &fiq>*^6XleToi  ydQ.    Euaeb,  L  c. 

*  KataXiXotna  ('lowyytjg)  dk  xal  iniatoXiiy  ndyv  dXlytay  ailxpay  lana 
dk  nal  davriffav  xal  TQlrfjy  inel  ad  ndrreg  <i^al  yvijalovg  ehat  ra^rag. 
Euseb.hc. 

*  *Io(fdag  Bygatpey  i/runoX^y,  6Xiy6auxoy  fdy,  nsnXijQ(afiiyijy  d^  j(ay 
T^ff  ad^ytov  x^^og  i^Qtafiiytay  Xdyoty.  Comm.  in  Matt  voL  iii.  p.  463.  El 
dk  xal  T^y  'loCda  ngdaond  ug  ijnaioXi/^y,  Ih.  p.  814. 
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indeed  admitted  into  the  church,  but  is  not  acknowl- 
edged by  all  to  be  divine,  this  may  be  taken  from  the 
Shepherd."  Again,  "  In  the  book  of  the  Shepherd,  if 
any  one  thinks  that  writing  is  to  be  received." 

He  thus  refers  to  other  apocryphal  writings :  "  Now, 
it  is  written  in  the  Catholic  Epistle  of  Barnabas." 
"  Since  that  book  [the  Doctrine  of  Peter]  is  not  reck- 
oned among  the  ecclesiastical  books,  the  reason  whereof 
can  be  shown,  namely,  because  it  is  neither  the  writing 
of  Peter,  nor  of  any  other  man,  who  was  inspired  by 
the  spirit  of  God."* 

Origen  recognizes  both  of  these  collections,  the  Gos- 
pel and  Apostle,  and  also  that  of  the  New  Testament  as 
a  whole.*  He  bases  his  acknowledgment  of  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  as  divine,  and  as  the  sources  of 
truth,  upon  the  inspiration  of  their  authors,  and  the  tra- 
dition of  the  church.  He  says,  "As  formerly,  among 
the  Jewish  people,  many  pretended  to  prophecy,  and 
were  indeed  false  prophets, ...  so  likewise  in  the  New 
Testament  many  have  attempted  to  write  Gospels,  but 
all  are  not  received.  And  so  you  must  know  that  not 
only  four^  but  many  Gospels  have  been  written,  from 
which  those  that  we  have  are  selected,  and  handed 
down  by  the  churches.     We  may  learn  this  fact  from 

*  Puto,  quod  HennaB  iste  sit  scriptor  Hbelli  illiua,  qui  Pastor  appeUaftur, 
quse  scriptura  valde  mihi  utilis  videtur,  et,  ut  puto,  divinitus  inspirata.  Camm. 
in  Ep.  ad  Rom.  vol.  iv.  683.  On  the  contrary,  Ei  XQ^  rolft-^aavra  nal  &7r6 
iivog  q>eQ0fiiv7]S  ftir  kv  f^  ixxlrjcrlq  ygatprigf  oi  naqdi  naui  dk  d/ioloyov/uirfjg 
Biirah  xf-elag  xal  rotovrov  notqafivd^anadon^  iT^fpSelfj  dv  xal  dcnd  tov  notftivog. 
Comm.  in  Matt  vol.  iii.  p.  644.  —  In  libello  Pajstoris,  si  cui  tamen  scriptura  ilia 
recipienda  videtur.  Homil.  viii.  in  Num.  vol.  iL  p.  294.  —  riyqantat,  d^  iv  i^ 
Bagy&^a  xtt6oklxf^  imarolil,  C.  Cels.  L  63.  voL  i.  p.  378.  —  Quoniam  Die  libear 
(Petri  Doctrina)  inter  libros  ecclesiasticoe  non  habetur,  et  ostendendum  est, 
quia  neque  Petri  eH  acriptwra,  neque  cdUriys  cuju$qvamj  qui  tpinJtu  Dei  fu/t- 
rH  irupiraiut.  De  Princ  Praf.  voL  L  p.  49.    [See,  also,  J^f&rutheTf  L  c.  §  51,  SL] 

^  Hom.  xix.  in  Jerem.  voL  iiL  p.  264. 
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the  exordium  of  Luke ;  for  the  remark  he  makes,  they 
'have  taken  in  hand,'  contains  a  latent  accusation 
against  those  who  rushed  to  the  writing  of  Gospels, 
without  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Matthew,  Mark, 
John,  and  Luke,  indeed,  have  not  *  taken  in  hand '  to 
write,  but,  full  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they  wrote  the  Gos- 
pels. ......  The  church  (following  the  ecclesiastical  stand- 
ard mentioned  by  Eusebius)  receives  four  Gospels ;  the 
heretics  have  many,  anK)ng  which  are  those  according 
to  the  Egyptians,  and  according  to  the  twelve  Apostles. 

But  of  all  three,  we  approve  nothing,  except  what 

the  church  approves ;  that  is,  only  four  Gospels  are  to 
be  received."  Again:  "But  now  it  were  tedious  to 
stop  and  inquire,  concerning  this  book,  (the  Doctrine  of 
Peter,)  whether  it  is  genuine,  or  spurious,  or  mixed."* 

[Origen  makes  use  of  but  two  specific  terms  to  desig- 
nate the  religious  writings  of  the  Christians,  namely, 
the  Gospel  and  the  Apostle.*  But,  as  these  two  sep- 
arate collections  seem  gradually  to  have  united  into  one, 
* 

*  Sicut  olim  in  populo  Judeonira  multi  prophetiam  pollicebantur,  et  qui 

dem  erant  pseudopropheUe :  ita  et  in  Novo  Testamento  multi  conati  sunt 

scribere  Evangelia,  sed  non  omnes  receptL  Et  ut  sciatis  non  solum  quatuor 
Evangelia,  sed  plurima  esse  conscripta,  ex  quibus  hec,  que  habemus,  electa 

sunt  et  tradUa  eccUnis,  ex  ipso  prooemio  Luce  —  cognoscamua Hoc, 

quod  ait,  conati  sunt,  latentem  babet  accusationem  eorum,  qui  absque  gratis 
qpiritus  sancti  ad  scribenda  Evangelia  prosilierunt  Mattheus  quippe  et 
Maicus  et  Johannes  et  Lucas  non  sunt  conati  scribere,  sed  spiritu  samdo  plem 

tayuerunt  Evangdia. Ecclesia  (xaidc  tby  ixxhjauxtrnxby  uaybva  £u- 

seb.  vL  25)  quatuor  habet  Evangelia,  hereses  plurima;  e  quibus  quoddam 

scribitur  secundum  ^gypdoe,  aliud  jnxta  duodecim  Apostolos. Sed 

in  his  omnibus  mhU  aliud  probamnUt  nm  quod  eodaia,  i.  e.  quatuor  tantum 

Evangelia  recipienda.    HomiL  L  in  Luc  iiL  p.  989.  —  IIoX^  di  iati  rvr 

taxaadat  n(fig  a&id  i^sjd^oyxag  xal  n£(^l  loii  ^t^Xlov  (IlirQOv  Mtjqf6yftajog), 
ni(iBq6p  ntne  yv^\(n6p  ion,  ^  vddov,  ^  fuxi6v.    Com.  in  Johan.  iv.  p.  226. 

*  See  Origtn,  Hom.  in  Jerem.  0pp.  iiL  p.  164.    De  Princ.  iv.  c.  L  0pp. 
ip.l5a 

VOL.   I.  10 
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he  calls  their  collected  writings  the  New  Testament. 
He  is  the  first  writer  who  divides  all  the  religious 
writings  common  amongst  the  Christians  into  three 
classes  —  genuine,  spurious,  and  mixed.*  Among  the 
mixed  writings,  we  are  probably  to  place  such  as  were 
received  by  some  catholic  churches,  and  rejected  by 
others,  or  those  which  Eusebius  afterwards  called  the 
contested  writings.  Origen  has  not  expressly  informed 
us  what  books  he  enumerated  in  either  class,  but  it  may 
be  determined  from  remarks  he  has  elsewhere  made. 
The  four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  the  twelve  Epistles  of  Paul, 
the  First  Epistle  of  Peter,  and  the  First  of  John,  were 
incontestably  genuine  and  divine  writings.  Probably, 
also,  he  reckoned  the  Apocalypse  among  them.  But 
on  the  other  hand,  the  following  were  of  less  value,  and 
belonged  to  the  mixed  writings,  namely,  the  Epistles  of 
Jude,  Barnabas,  the  Second  and  Third  of  John,  and  per- 
haps the  Epistle  of  James,  and  the  Second  of  Peter. 
Finally,  he  considers  as  spurious  the  Preaching  of  Peter, 
and  several  of  the  Gospels  then  current.  He  deter- 
mined the  rank  and  value  of  writings  by  their  genuine- 
ness, and  the  fact  that  they  were  the  work  of  inspired 
men.  But  his  opinion  about  inspiration  is  fluctuating. 
At  one  time  he  says,  all  the  apparent  contradictions  of 
the  Bible  arise  from  the  interpreter's  ignorance;  that 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  contain  the  same  doc- 
trine, only  veiled  in  the  one  and  unveiled  in  the  other ; 
and  yet  says  the  writings  of  the  apostles  are  not  equal 
to  those  of  the  prophets,  which  begin,  "  Thus  saith  the 
Almighty  God,"  and  doubts  whether  Paul  included  his 
own  writings  when  he  said,  "All  Scripture  given  by 

•  Origen^  Com.  in  Johan.  iv.  0pp.  iv.  p.  226. 
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inspiration,  and  profitable ; "    for  the  apostle  sometimes 
writes,  "  I  say,  and  not  the  Lord,"  &c.]  • 

The  Apocalypse  was  doubted  by  Dionysius  of  Alex- 
andria.* 

§24. 

THE  CANON  OF  EUSEBIUS. 

Eusebius,  the  diligent  investigator  and  learned  histo- 
rian of  the  church,  treats  in  detail  of  the  canon  of  the 
New  Testament  in  the  following  celebrated  passage: 
"And  here  it  seems  proper  to  give  a  summary  enumera- 
tion of  the  writings  in  the  New  Testament  previously 
mentioned.*  And  here,  among  the  first,  must  be  placed 
the  holy  quaternion  of  the  Gospels,  which  are  followed 
by  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  After  this,  the 
Epistles  of  Paul  are  to  be  reckoned,  and  immediately 
after  these  the  acknowledged  First  Epistle  of  John,  and 
the  Epistle  of  Peter,  which  is  likewise  to  be  received. 
After  these,  if  it  appears  proper,  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
is  to  be  placed,  concerning  which  we  shall  present  the 
current  opinions  in  due  season.  All  these  belong  to 
those  which  are  acknowledged  as  genuine.** 

*  See  Com.  in  Matt  Opp.  iii.  p.  441,  Com.  in  Johan.  Opp.  iv.  p.  8, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  ibid.  p.  4  and  5.  See  Munscher,  L  c.  vol.  L  §  52 
and  63. 

*  See  Euiebiu8j  lib.  viL  c.  25. 

'  See  Vogely  Com.  de  Canone  Euseb.,  (Erlan^n,  1809 — 11,)  pL  L  p.  4, 
note  2.  BaihoUa,  p.  120,  note  3.  Hug,  Introduction,  §  20,  p.  78,  sqq.,  Fos- 
didds  translation. 

*  Hist  £ccLiiL25:  EUloyop  d' irravda  yBPOfUpovg,  iiyaxetpaXatibaaa^ 
6a*  tCtg  dfihadelaag  t^;  *atvr\i;  dutSi^Xfig  ygaqiAg,  Kal  ^^  raxriop  ir 
nffdrotg  T'^y  dylap  jUp  E^YfeXlotP  xejqanrip*  cig  insja*  ^  tdv  ngd^eotp 
tiap  ^jinotnihiiiP  y^(pij*  fistd  dh  ja^Tfjp  rd;  Ilai^lov  xttiaXexriop  intcrtohkg* 
alg  i^rig  r^y  tpBQOfUvijp  'JoxSlppov  TtgojigaPy  xal  dftoUag  T-^y  Tlixqov  xygot- 
riop   i.Tiorroiijy*  inl  lo^rotg  raxriopj  etye  (pavelrj,  T^y  dnox&Xvipiv  'Ita&ppov 
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"Among  the  books  which  are  disputed^  though  well 
known  to  the  many,  are  that  Epistle  ascribed  to  James, 
and  that  of  Jude,  the  Second  of  Peter,  and  the  Second 
and  Third  of  John,  whether  they  belong  to  the  evangelist 
or  to  some  other  of  the  same  name  with  him. 

"Among  the  spurious  must  be  reckoned  the  book  of 
the  Acts  of  Paul,  that  called  the  Shepherd,  and  the 
Apocalypse  of  Peter,  and  besides  these,  the  Epistle  as- 
cribed to  Barnabas,  the  books  called  the  Institutes  of 
the  twelve  Apostles,  and  also,  as  I  said  before,  if  it  ap- 
pears proper,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  which  some,  as  I 
said,  reject,  but  which  others  class  with  the  acknowl- 

ntql  }\g  rd  J6|aKra  xard  xair^v  ixdr^crdfieda'  xai  ravra  /a^v  iv  dfioloyov' 
fiivoig. 

TUp  d*  dyrileyofiifiuyy  yrtaqlftxav  S*  cUv  Sftaig  idig  nolXdig,  -^  leyo/iirfj 
*Iax(h^0Vf  q>iQetair  xai  ^  *Io{fda'  ^re  JJijQOV  devrii^  inKrrolii  xai  ^  6vofia- 
Xiofiivrj  devii^a  xai  tqIttj  *Jo/ivpov'  ehe  tov  E^ayyeXiaxov  Tuy/d^'ot/aa*, 
bTib  xai  Mqov  dfiutrifiov  IxeIvi^, 

*Ey  TOtg  v65oig  MarajBiAx^  xai  tc»i'  Jla^lov  ngdl^ewv  i)  ytfotpii,  6y  re 
Xeydfieyog  7iot/u^>',  xai  ^  djioxdXvifftg  nirgov,  Kal  nQdg  jo(/TOtg  ^  ffBQO- 
fiiyfj  BagydSa  iniaToliif  xai  itay  * j4noaj6ljbiv  al  leydfjeya^  diSaxal'  «» 
iBy  cb;  tifr^y,  ^  *Ioi6Lyyov  dnoxdlviptg,  si  q>ayetfj,  ^y  iivBg,  6g  f^jyy,  <il?c- 
tovaty^  irsgoi  tfk  iyxQlyovcri  tdig  6fwh)yovfUyoig,  *'Hd^  d*  iy  ro^oig  riyig 
xai  t6  xaO*  'EpQalovg  EtayyiUoy  xaiilB^ayy  (5  ftHiQia  *E^qaUay  ol  T^r 
Xq^aiby  naQade^dfievoi  ;|fa/^oua».  Tuvra  fiky  n^via  liov  dyTiXeyofiiyuy 
&y  ei'jj,  ^AyayxaUag  dk  xul  loiimy  ofimg  i6y  xardloyoy  nBTtoif^da,  diaxql- 
yayjBg  rdg  tb  xard  T^iy  ixxlrjcnaarix^y  naq&dooiy  dXtjOBlg  xai  dinlAfrtovg 
xai  dvwfioloyrjfiiyag  y^a(]pd;,  xul  id;  &llag  nag^  TttiTag^  oi>x  iydia&f{xovg 
§tky,  dkXdc  xai  dyulByofiiyag ,  8fioig  dk  TtaQdi  nXelarotg  liby  * ExxXifoiatnixuiy 
yiywaxoftiyag'  fy*  elSiyui  Hx^ifiey  aHdg  re  Ta^irag,  xai  rd;  dyduau  rmr 
*j47ioGT6loiy  TT^g  rwy  al^BTixiby  nf^ipEQOfiiyug'  V^rot  (ag  IliTQOVf  xai  0(»,f/a, 
xai  Maidlay  1)  xai  uyoty  Tra^d  joiuTOvg  diXXtay  E^ayyiUa  nsQiexoicrag*  1)  &g 
'AyS^ioVy  xai  'latdyyov,  xai  liay  &XXo)y  'AnoardXtoy  ngd^Big'  S)y  oddh 
oi^afiiag  iy  avyy^fjfuxTi  tiby  xard  dtadox^g  * ExxXjjGiaaiixiby  rig  ^y^  Big 
uy/ifij^y  dyayely  i^l^luiaBy,  176^ got  di  tiov  xai  d  ttj;  qiQdcreoig  na^  j6 
^Oog  t6  dnoaioXixdy  iyaHdiiBt  /a^xrvj^*  ^  re  yytajurj  xai  i^  r(ay  iy  airoig 

?)6Q0ftiywy  nQOalQeaig,  nXeTaroy  oaoy  tt);  diXTjdovg  dgdodo^lag  drnqSovaa, 
ri  d-fi  alget&xiby  dydQiby  dyanXda/naTa  ivyx^ysirj  aaqtiag  TxaqUmnriy  BObv 
o^  d*  iy  ydOoig  a^rd  xaxaxaxjioy,  dlX*  &g  djona  ndynj  xai  dvaae^i[ 
ffaganifTioy, 
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edged  books.  But  there  are  some  who  place  among 
these  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews,  with  which 
the  Hebrew  Christians  are  especially  pleased.  These, 
then,  are  all  of  the  disputed  books ;  we,  however,  have 
made  this  catalogue,  necessarily  distinguishing  those 
writings  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  church, 
are  true,  and  genuine,  and  acknowledged,  from  those 
others  which  do  not  belong  to  the  New  Testament,  but 
are  disputed,  though  they  are  known  to  most  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical writers,  —  that  we  might  be  able  to  know 
these  writings  themselves,  and  those  also  adduced  by 
the  heretics  in  the  name  of  the  apostles,  such  as  contain 
the  Gospel  of  Peter,  Thomas,  and  Matthias,  and  others 
beside  them ;  or  those  which  contain  the  Acts  of  Andrew 
and  John,  and  the  other  apostles,  of  any  one  of  which 
no  one  in  the  series  of  ecclesiastical  teachers  has  ever 
thought  it  worth  while  to  make  mention  in  his  works. 
And,  still  further,  the  style  differs  widely  from  that  of  the 
apostles;  and  the  opinions  and  doctrines  contained  in 
them,  differing  as  far  as  possible  from  the  true  orthodoxy, 
prove  clearly  that  they  are  the  production  of  heretics. 
Therefore  they  are  not  only  to  be  classed  among  the 
spuriouSy  but  to  be  rejected,  as  utterly  absurd  and  im- 
pious." 

In  preparing  this  catalogue,  Eusebius  follows  the  tra- 
dition of  the  church,  as  he  tells  us  himself.  By  this 
tradition  of  the  church,  he  does  not  understand  merely 
what  was  current  in  his  church,*  not  merely  the  opin- 
ion prevalent  in  the  Christian  communities,*  nor  the  oral 
tradition,*  nor  merely  the  written  tradition  contained  in 

*  See  Schmidij  on  the  Canon  of  Eusebius,  in  Henkt^s  Magazin,  voL  v.  p. 
455.     Vogd  also  approaches  this  opinion* 

*  See  Mumchtr^  1.  c.  voL  i.  p.  321,  sq. 

'  See  K.  C,  Flatt,  on  the  Canon  of  Eusebius,  in  UaWs  Magazin,  vol.  viii. 
p.  79,  sqq. 
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ecclesiastical  writers,  but  both  the  oral  and  the  written, 
so  far  as  he  could  ascertain  it,  in  the  historical  investiga- 
tions he  made  for  the  sake  of  answering  the  question, 
Which  of  the  writings  that  pretend  to  belong  to  the  New 
Testament  really  do  belong  to  it  ? 

However,  Liicke,  in  his  Inquiry  on  the  Canon  of  Eu- 
sebius,  thinks  he  refers  only  to  the  written  tradition,  and 
cites  the  following  passage  as  proof:*  "One  Epistle 
of  Peter,  which  is  called  his  First,  is  acknowledged  ;  and 
anciently  the  elders  used  it  in  their  writings  as  undoubt- 
edly genuine.  We  have  not  learned  from  tradition  that 
what  is  called  his  Second  Epistle  belongs  to  the  New 
Testament ;  but,  as  it  appears  useful  to  many,  it  is  eager- 
ly read  with  the  other  Scriptures.  But  concerning  the 
work  called  his  Acts,  and  that  named  the  Gospel  accord- 
ing to  him,  that  styled  his  Preaching,  and  the  work 
denominated  the  Apocalypse,  we  do  not  know  that  they 
have  been  handed  down  as  catholic  writings.  For  no 
ecclesiastical  writer  of  the  ancients,  or  of  our  times,  has 
ever  made  use  of  testimony  derived  from  them.  But,  in 
the  course  of  this  history,  I  shall  attempt  to  show,  in 

*  Hist  Eccl.  iii  3:  Ilixqov  fdv  cihv  inKnolfi  /ita,  ^  XByofiirtj  aiiov 
TiqoiiQay  dLr(aftoX6yrixm.  Ta^rri  Sh  xal  ol  ndlai  TtQca^Cxegoi  ibg  iLvafitpi-' 
lixm  iy  tolg  acpibv  on^my  xajaxixif^^'rai  avyyq&fifiuuf  r^v  dk  q>eQOfiiprjP 
a^TOV  devxiqav  o^x  iySiddijxop  fdv  elvM  naqBiX-^fpafiEv  o/iotg  dk  nokloig 
Xf^^Gifiog  q>av6i(Ta  fisr^  liar  dllutv  ianovddadfj  ygatpQy,  7^  ye  ft^y  iwr 
iTiixexlijfiiytjy  airov  ngd^eoty,  xal  id  xar'  aiidy  ^yo^aafi&yov  tdayyiXioy, 
idj  re  leydfieyoy  a^jov  xi^Qvy/nat  xal  i-^y  xalov/niyrjy  dnoxdlvtpiy,  o^* 
ohtic  iy  xadoltxolg  fa/iey  naQadedo/iiya'  3n  fn^  le  dgxoiUuy,  fv^  re  ittr 
xuO*  'fiuag  T*ff  ixxljjawatixdg  avyyqaq>Ei)g  -taXg  l^  a:in^y  avvBXf^iOaio 
futqivQlatg,  Ugdio^atji  Sk  trig  laroQlag,  ngoiigyoy  noi^uoftai  G^y  xaXg 
dtudoxatg  ■bnocrriijnivaudaiy  rlyfg  rfiy  xard  /^youj  IxxlrjcrtaaTixGiy  avy- 
yoa(fiuty,  dTTotaig  xixQ>JPTai  juty  dyuleyofiivoiy  ilya  re  negl  iGy  iyStaO^ 
xbty  xal  dttoloyovfiiytay  ygafpibyf  xal  oaa  tibqI  t&v  /it)  70io{rmv  oHoig 
fTQT^rat,  *y/U(i  t4  fiky  dyofial^dfis ya  THjqoVj  hy  (tilap  /idyrjy  yyrjatay  lyrwr 
i7ii(rToXi)yy  xal  Ttagd  jotg  n6Jiai.nqBa^viiqoig  hftoljoyovfiivtiy y  roaavia.  For 
the  oral  tradition,  comp.  iiL  3,  31. 
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their  order,  what  disputed  writings  were  used  by  any 
of  the  ecclesiastical  authors,  in  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  their  time,  and  what  they  have  said  upon  the 
canonical  and  acknowledged  writings,  and  upon  such  as 
were  not  of  that  class.  Such,  then,  are  the  alleged  works 
of  Peter ;  but  I  know  only  one  Epistle  which  is  genuine 
and  acknowledged  by  the  most  ancient  Fathers." 

In  his  judgment  upon  the  style  and  contents  of  these 
writers,  Eusebius,  for  the  most  part,  follows  the  earlier 
authorities. 

In  respect  to  their  apostolical  character,  which  was 
made  more  or  less  certain  by  the  traditions  of  the 
church,  he  divides  the  books  of  the  New  Testament 
into  three  classes.  Some,  however,  think  he  makes  but 
ttoo  classes ;  •  others,  four ;  while  some  other  writers 
think  there  are  three  classes,  with  two  subdivisions.^ 
This  division  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  pas- 
sages :  "  Let  it  be  classed  with  the  spurious  wri- 
tings,   "     "All  these  belong  to  the  disputed  books." 


*  C.  F.  Schmidt,  Hist  cht  Can.  p.  356.  Baiholdt,  p.  129.  But  these 
two  authors  make  a  different  division. 

*  Weber,  Beit  Gesch.  d.  Kanons,  (Tub.  1791,)  p.  142,  sqq.  Munschery  I  c. 
p.  323,  sqq.  /.  E.  C.  Schmidt,  I  c.  p.  453,  Einleit  p.  12.  Stroth's  German 
version  of  Eusebius.  Hug,  Introd.  §  20.  Eiehhom,  Einleit  in  N.  T.  voL  iv. 
p.  54.  H&nlein,  Einleit  voL  i.  p.  112.  RHader,  Bibliothek.  d.  Kirchenvatem, 
voL  iv.  p.  74.  FiaU,  L  c.  vol.  viiL  p.  28,  very  justly,  takes  a  different 
view.  Lucke,  L  c  p.  6.  Vogd,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.  [It  may  be  thought  surprising 
that  such  various  opinions  should  prevail  on  this  point  To  me  it  appears 
Eusebius  makes  four  classes  of  books  in  use  among  the  Christians,  and  pe- 
culiar to  them,  viz.  I.  Writings  qf  undoubted  genninenesa  and  value,  (dfiolo- 
yovfupa.)  IL  Writings  generally,  but  not  universally  received,  (dLvideYiiaefa,) 
Both  of  these  are  in  the  present  New  Testament  IIL  The  spurioua  writings, 
{pida,)  which  seem  to  have  been  written  by  good  men,  with  a  good  design, 
and  ascribed  to  some  historical  person,  who  was  not  their  author.  IV.  M- 
surd  and  impious  writings,  (&iona  n^vtri  nai  dvaae^r\.)  His  mixed  writings 
belong  to  the  second  class.  Here,  then,  are  two  classes  of  canonical,  and 
two  of  uncanonical  writings.] 
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"And  among  them,  he  [Clement]  uses  even  testimony 
from  the  disputed  books, from  the  Epistle  to  the  He- 
brews, from  that  of  Barnabas,  and  Clement,  and  Jude." 
"Not  passing  over  the  disputed  writings,  I  mean  the  Epis- 
tle of  Jude,  and  the  other  catholic  Epistles,  that  of  Bar- 
nabas and  the  book  called  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter.'' 
"  Sacred  writings disputed,  indeed,  but  read  by  ma- 
ny in  most  of  the  churches Some  utterly  spurious 

and  foreign  to  the  apostolical  orthodoxy."  "  Let  it  be  un- 
derstood that  the  Epistle  of  James  is  spurious."  "  Let 
it  be  understood  that  this  [the  book  of  the  Shepherd] 
IS  disputed  by  some,  on  whose  account  it  is  not  placed 
among  the  acknotvledged  books.  But  by  others,  es- 
pecially such  as  need  elementary  instruction,  it  is  judged 
most  necessary;  for  which  reason,  it  is  now  publicly 
used  in  the  churches,  and  I  have  understood  that  some 
of  the  most  ancient  writers  used  it."* 


I.    The  Acknowledged  Writings. 

The  first  class  comprises  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament  which  were  universally  acknowledged  as  the 

*  Eusdnui,   Hist  EccL  iii.  24:  *Ev  roig  vddoig  xataxeTtkx^  »al 

ravta  fdv  Trdi'Ta  j(bv  ivitleyofiivotp  ehj,   vi.  13:   KixQ^Jtat  ^'   ip  ctMlg 

[KXi/lfif]g)   xai  joTg  6n6  xwv  dLVTiXsyofUvftiv  yQaq:^v  futqrvqia^g t^ 

nqbg  'E^galovg  in^aroltig,  tr^g  te  BaQPd^a  nal  XXiJ^erro;  xal  *Ioi6da,  TL 
14:  Mil  i^g  dpttleyofiipag  nageXdiltP*  jiiv  *Io{)da  "Uyta  xal  %d.g  loindig  xadoi*' 
x^g  ini.(noh3[g,  Tijy  te  Bagpd^a  xal  t^ip  nijqov  XsyofiiPtiP  dnox6Xvifnp,  iiL 
31 :  'IsQ^  YQdfiftaja  dLP'ttXey6fA6Pa  fiipf  Sfuag  d*  ip  nlslorTn&g  ixxXrjataig  na^ 

noXloig  dedtjfiouiBVfiipa id  rs  napreJi&g   pdda  xal  jrig  dxrooroiUiri}; 

bqdodo^lag  dXk/nqun,  iL  23:  ^laxiop  (^  PodsijeTai  {*Iax68ov  intaioHy 
uLSi  *I<niop  &g  xal  lovto  (toS  notfiipog  Pi^Xtop)  n^dg  fikp  tipIop  6ptiXileM^ 
Ta«,  ^»'  o^g  o^x  dip  ip  dfioloYOVfiiPOig  xedelj].  'Ytp*  higtap  dk  dpayxatd- 
taxop  o!g  fiAIUfna  Set  aroix^ubasoag  slaaYotyixrig,  xixQtjai'  Bdsp  Vfiij  xm 
ip  ixxhjulatg  oM  Sedfjfwvtevfdpop,  xal  tGtP  naloKndtmp  Si  ovyy^qimp 
xexgtjfiiyovg  np^  aiMi  xaiellrj<pa. 
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genuine  productions  of  the  apostles/  Here  belong  the 
four  Gospels,  the  Acts,  fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul,  the 
First  of  John,  and  the  First  of  Petjer. 

Respecting  the  Pauline  writings,  he  says,  "  The 
Epistles  of  Paul,  fourteen,  were  known  and  undoubted." 
But  his  judgment  varies  respecting  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews.  "  It  is  not  right  to  conceal  that  some  reject 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  saying  it  is  disputed  by 
the  church  of  the  Romans  as  not  being  Paul's.  (See  vi. 
20.  Compare  vi.  13,  and  iii.  38.)  For,  as  Paul  had 
written  a  letter  of  instruction  to  the  Hebrews  in  the 
language  of  their  mother  country,  some  say  that  Luke 
the  evangelist,  others  that  Clement,  translated  that 
writing.  The  latter  appears  the  rather  to  be  true,  inas- 
much as  the  Epistle  of  Clement  and  that  to  the  He- 
brews have  a  similar  style.''  From  this  it  appears  that 
Eusebius  actually  ascribes  this  to  Paul.  Vogel  finds 
here  a  reference  to  the  canon  of  Eusebius's  own 
church.* 

*  The  tenn  aeknmoUdged  (dfioloYoifieyog)  is  to  be  understood  in  reference 
to  the  New  Testament,  (xa^y^  SmOi^xtj,)  and  so  is  the  tenn  catumkalj  (ir- 
dtdBr^nog,)  But  he  uses  genuine  (yyijcrio;)  in  relation  to  the  authors.  (Com- 
pare  iii  3,  and  vi.  13,  in  the  note  of  this  §,  with  iii.  16.)  One  adcnmd' 
edged  Epistle  is,  indeed,  ascribed  to  this  Clement,  iiL  38:  <*and  the 
Epistle  of  Clement,  which  is,  indeed,  acknowledged  by  all" 

*  iiL  3 :  7\>v  Sk  JJccClov  nffd&tiLoh  %al  aatpeXg  al  dsnatiaaaQsg,  See  his 
wavermg  judgment  on  the  Epistle  to  Hebrews,  iiL  3:  ^Or*  ys  fii\p  u^eg 
^STij»oa»  T^y  n^  'E^QcUovg,  ngdg  trig  'Pta/iaUav  ixnltjalag  6g  jU^  n<x6lov 
clUrttP  adti^p  &yjtXiYB(rOat^  (j^aayreg^  (see  vL  90,)  06  dl*aiov  dyyoelp. 
(Comp.  tL  13,  vL  25,  §  23.)  iii.  38 :  *E^qalotg  diA  Tr^g  najqlov  yl^rrrig 
ijyq&ffioig  &fiiXij»6Tog  rov  Ua^loVf  ol  fdy  rdy  e^yYehuriiy  AovMcty,  ol  dk 
litp  KX'^l/ieyja  kg/ieyevaat  Xiyovat  r^y  YQa<p^P»  ^0  xai  fioXloy  ettjy  &y 
iAnfikg^  rdf  iby  6fiOioy  t^;  ipi^aetag  /o^jcttj^  tiJ^  te  wv  KXi^/uyjog  iiua- 
Toii^y  Mai  T^y  nQdg  'Ej^qalovg  dmoadil^ety.  See  JFIoft,  voL  viiL  p.  88,  sq. 
F0gdf  voL  L  p.  19,  sq. 

[See  the  valuable  articles  of  Mr.  JVbrfon  on  the  authoiBhip  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews,  in  the  Christian  Examiner,  voL  iv.,  v.,  and  vL  Stuarf$ 
Commentaiy  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    Bu§f9  Introd.  $  144—147,  and 

VOL.    I.  11 
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II.    The  Disputed  and  Spurious  Writings. 

The  second  class  comprised  such  as  were  not  re- 
ceived with  universal  consent  as  genuine  and  apostolical, 
and  admitted  into  the  New  Testament^  but  which  were 
yet  used  and  esteemed  by  many^  and  read  in  the 
churches.* 

Among  these  disputed  and  spurious  writings,  the 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude,  the  Second  of  Peter,  the 
Second  and  Third  of  John,  held  the  first  place.  This  is 
evident  from  the  term  catholic  Epistles,  which  he  ap- 
plies to  them,  and  from  the  whole  history  of  the  canon, 
though  in  this  also  Vogel  finds  a  reference  to  the  canon 
of  his  own  church  at  Caesarea. 

The  Acts  of  Paul,  the  book  of  the  Shepherd,  the 
Revelation  of  Peter,  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  and  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Apostles,  appear  to  have  held  the  sec- 
ond rank.  Here  he  does  not  include  the  Epistle  of 
Clement,  as  he  does  vi.  13.  But  this  arises  not  from 
carelessness,  as  Flatt  supposes,  (viii.  90,)  nor  because  it 
was  not  contained  in  the  canon  of  Caesarea,  as  Schmidt 
(p.  456)  and  Vogel  (vol.  i.  p.  22)  suppose,  but,  perhaps, 
because  no  claim  was  made  for  its  reception  into  the 
canon,  (^la^i^xtj,)  inasmuch  as  no  one  thought  the  apostle 
had  any  share  in  it. 

Eusebius  is  doubtful  to  which  of  the  above  classes  he 

his  notes.  Sehotfs  Isagoge  historico-critica  in  libros  N.  T. ;  Jenc,  1830. 
He  maintains  that  t^aul  is  not  the  author  of  this  Epistle,  in  which  he  is 
joined  by  most  of  the  eminent  modern  critics  of  Germany.] 

*  Disputed  (div7tl8Y6fi€wog)  is  opposed  to  canonical  {i^dwdi/ixogf)  (see 
iiL  3,)  and  is  equivalent  to  odx  ivdtadi/iKog :  so  v6dog  is  the  opposite  of 
^yi{a«oc,  though  vi$og  is  equivalent  to  yodsvdftspogy  and  means  hM  noi 
to  he  genuine^  but  only  received  by  some.  (Comp.  ii  13,  and  iiL  3.)  To 
this  class  belong  the  writings  ibiotrfi  to  mamff  (yy^Qi/iog  jdig  ttoUc^c)  (iiL 
2Sf)  rtadpubUdy  in  (ke  (kurches,  {dedijfioaievfiiyog  iy  ixnXfjatcug,)  (iL  93|  iiL 
3, 31.) 
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shall  reckon  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  probably  on  ac- 
count of  the  partiality  with  which  he  judged  this  book.* 

III.    The  Absurd  and  Impious  Writings. 

This  class  contains  books  forged  by  heretics,  which 
in  no  respect  can  claim  a  place  in  the  New  Testament. 
Irenaeus  (i.  20)  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  (Strom,  iii. 
p.  437)  call  them  apocryphal  and  spurious. 


§25. 

USE  AND  CANON  OF  THE  OLD   TESTAMENT   AMONG   THE 
CHRISTIANS  OF  THE  FIRST  CENTURIES.* 

The  holy  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament  were 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  those  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, which  also  were  read.  This  fact  appears  from 
the  writings  of  Ignatius,  Justin  Martyr,  Theophylact, 
Irenaeus,  and  others.  The  latter  writes,  "  Since  all  the 
Scriptures,  both  the  Prophets  and  the  Gospels^  are  well 
known."  To  the  same  purpose  Origen  says,  "  Let  not 
any  one  depreciate  the  writings^  which  are  received  and 
believed  to  be  divine^  by  all  the  church  of  God,  who  say 
the  Law  of  Moses  was  the  first-born,  and  the  Gospel  the 
first-fruit ;  for  the  perfect  Logos  continued  to  grow  after 
all  the  fruits  of  the  Prophets^  until  the  time  of  the  Lord 
Jesus."  "  The  fact  that  the  Logos  wishes  us  to  be 
wise,   may   be   shown  from   the   ancient  and    Jetoish 

*  MSmschtr,  p.  326.  FkM,  vol  viiL  p.  92.  EiMortiy  in  N.  T.,  vol.  ii  p. 
421, 8qq. — Schnddi  (in  HetMs  Mag.  L  c.  p.  456,  sq.)  erroneously  finds  the 
cause  in  the  Cesarean  canon,  to  which  Vogdy  also,  (p.  21,)  supposes  he  re« 
ferred.  Eosehius  does  not  decide  upon  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  JFlott, 
L  c  p.  9a    J^Ri^uuiis,  Einleit  in  N.T.  voL  u.  p.  1033,  sqq. 

*  [See  Appendix,  R] 
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writings  which  we  use,  and  which  are  believed  by  the 
church  to  be  no  less  divine  than  those  written  (ifter  the 
time  of  Jestis.^^" 

But  the  Jewish  Scriptures  could  only  be  read  in  the 
Alexandrian  version;  and  therefore  all  the  writings 
contained  in  that  version  were  naturally  made  use  of. 
Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  Christian  writers  frequently 
cite  the  apocryphal  as  if  they  were  canonical  writings. 
For  example,  Irenaeus  says,  "  Jeremiah  the  prophet 
said,"  and  cites  a  passage  as  Jeremiah's  which  is  found 
only  in  Baruch  iv.  36.  Again,  he  cites  Daniel  the 
prophet,  but  refers  to  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel, 
in  the  Septuagint,  xiv.  4,  5.* 

Clement  of  Alexandria  cites  a  passage  from  Solomon, 
which  is  only  found  in  the  apocryphal  book,  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  xv.  Again  he  writes,  "  The  divine  Scrip- 
ture says,"  referring  to  words  not  found  in  the  canonical 
books,  but  in  Baruch  iii.' 

Tertullian  mentions  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  that  is, 
the  apocryphal  book,  as  if  it  were  canonical.  He  cites 
a  passage  from   Ecclesiasticus,  as  if  the  book  were  a 


*  IgnaL  Ep.  ad  Philad.  c.  5,  (§  la)  Judin,  M.  ApoL  I  c.  67,  (§  19.)  The- 
opML  ad  AutoL  iiL  12.  iren.  u,  27,2:  Cum  itaque  universie  Scriptune,  et 
ProphetiiB,  et  Evangelia  in  aperto  sint,  etc.  Clem,  Alex.  Strom.  L  iiL  p.  455, 
(§  21 ;)  iv.  p.  475,  (§  22 ;)  v.  p.  561 ;  vi  p.  659.  TerluO,  De  PriBscript  c.  36, 
(§22.)  Origenj  Com.  in  Joh.  T.  L  §  4.  Opp.  iv.  p.  4:  TOy  q>fQOfiiv6iP 
yqaqjfhv  xul  iv  n^LGatg  ixxlf^alaig  x^eov  nentfrjevfUvwy  ehai  4^flutP  o6* 
&v  dfidQTOt  ng  liyuiy  nqotioyivvrifia  fiiv  ibv  Matvcrioig  v6fMO¥,  (Jc7ra^/i)>'  di 
ih  etayyikiop,  MetA  yd^  jovg  ndrrag  j&p  ngoifrjrwy  xnffno^g,  r(by  ftixQ^ 
jov  nvqlov  'Jijcov,  6  jilsiog  ifildarijae  Xdyog,  Cont  Cel8.iiL  p.  45.  Opp.  i 
p.  476 :  "  On  PoUbtm  "fifiag  tlvai  aoqxi^g  6  Jidyog,  deixiioy  xai  d?!^  icdr 
naXatQv  ual  *Iov6al[xSn'  fQafi^A&TUtv,  ^  cig  xal  'fi/istg  xQ^^Oa,  ovx  ^rtop 
dk  xal  dnd  T&p  fietdL  tbp  'JijaovP  YQaq^iyiatv  xal  tv  taXg  ixxlijutaie 
SsUitP  elrai  nenunevfiiiyofp, 

*  i^mv.35;  iv.  5. 

*  C3em.  Alex.  Stromat  lib.  v.  p.  583.    P»dag;  ii.  p.  161. 
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part  of  the  divine  Scriptures,   introducing  it  with  the 
phrase,  <^  It  is  written."     He  speaks  as  follows  on  this 

theme  :  ^^  I  know  the  book  of  Enoch is  rejected  by 

some  because  it  is  not  admitted  into  the  Jewish  collec- 
tion. I  believe  they  have  supposed  this  book,  written 
before  the  deluge,  could  not  have  survived  that  calamity 
of  the  earth  which  destroyed  all  things.  But  if  this  is 
their  argument,  let  them  remember  that  Noah,  the  great- 
grandson  of  Enoch  himself,  survived  the  deluge.  He 
might  have  heard  it  [the  substance  of  the  book]  as  a 
family  story,  and  hereditary  tradition,  and  have  remem- 
bered what  is  said  about  his  favor  with  God,  and  all  his 
sayings,  if  Enoch  had  done  no  more  than  to  command 
his  son  Methuselah  to  transmit  a  knowledge  thereof  to 
his  posterity.  Noah  may,  without  doubt,  have  followed 
in  transmitting  this  tradition,  in  consequence  of  this 
command,  or  else  because  he  could  not  be  silent  respect- 
ing either  the  kindness  of  God  the  preserver  towards  him, 
or  respecting  the  honor  of  his  own  family.  If  he  could 
not  so  readily  have  received  the  command,  the  other 
cause  would  have  led  him  to  preserve  the  statement  of 
that  book.  And  then,  even  if  the  original  writing  was 
destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  deluge,  he  could  repro- 
duce it  in  his  mind ;  as,  after  Jerusalem  was  destroyed 
by  the  Babylonians  in  the  siege,  the  whole  body  of 
Jewish  literature  was  restored  by  Ezra.  But  since 
Enoch  prophesies  of  the  Lord  in  that  same  writing,  we 
are  by  no  means  to  reject  any  thing  that  belongs  to  us. 
And  as  we  read  that  Scripture  good  for  edification  is 
divinely  inspired,  it  seems  for  this  reason  [because  it  pre- 
dicted Jesus]  to  have  been  subsequently  rejected  by  the 
Jews,  as  also  have  some  other  writings  which  speak  of 
Christ.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  they  have 
not  received  other  writings  which  speak  of  him;  for 
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they  were  not  willing  to  receive  him,  himself  speak- 
ing openly  among  men.  To  this  it  may  be  added,  that 
Enoch  had  some  value  as  an  evidence  with  the  apos- 
tle Jude."* 

As  soon  as  the  learned  turned  their  attention  to  this 
subject,  they  adhered  to  the  tradition  and  decision  of  the 
Jews  in  respect  to  the  apocryphal  writings,  and  thus 
returned  to  the  true  canon. 

This  appears  from  the  writings  of  Eusebius,  who 
says,  "  In  the  selections  made  by  him,  [Melito,  bishop 
of  Sardis,  about  170  A.  C]  the  same  author,  beginning 
in  his  preface,  makes  a  catalogue  of  the  acknowledged 
books  of  the  Old  Testament *  Melito  sends  greet- 
ing to  his  brother  Onesimus.  Since,  in  thy  zeal  for  the 
word,  thou  hast  often  desired  to  have  selections  from  the 
Law  and  the  Prophets  concerning  the  Savior  and  the 
whole  of  our  faith,  and  hast  also  wished  to  obtam  an 

*  De  Caltu  Fern.  L  3 :   Scio  Scripturam  Enoch non  recipi  a  quibut- 

dam,  quia  nee  in  armarium  Judaicum  admittitur.  Opinor,  non  putavemnti 
illam  ante  cataclysmum  editam,  post  eum  casum  orbis,  onmium  rerum  aboli- 
torem,  salvam  esse  potuisse.  Si  ista  ratio  est,  recordentur,  pronepcteni 
ipsius  Enoch  fuisse  superstitem  cataclysmi  Noe,  qui  utique  domestico 
nomine  et  hsreditaria  traditione  audierat  et  meminerat  de  proavi  sui  penes 
Deum  gratia  et  de  omnibus  pnedicatis  ejus :  cum  Enoch  filio  suo  Metusale 
nihil  aliud  mandaverit,  quam  ut  notitiam  eorum  posteris  suis  traderet  Igitur 
sine  dubio  potuit  Noe  in  prsedicationis  delegatione  successisse,  vel  quia  et 
alias  non  tacuisset  tam  de  Dei  conservatoris  sui  dispositione,  quam  de  ^isa 
dorous  suae  gloria.  Hoc  si  non  tam  expedite  haberet,  illud  quoque  assertio- 
nem  ScriptursB  illius  tueretur.  Perinde  potuit  abolefactam  earn  violentia 
cataclysmi  in  spiritu  rursus  reformare,  quemadmodum  et  Hierosolymui 
Babylonia  expugnatione  deletis,  omne  instrumentum  Judaice  literature  per 
Esdram  constat  restauratum.  Sed  cimi  Enoch  eadem  Scriptura  etiam  de 
Domino  pnedicarit,  a  nobis  quidem  nihil  omnino  rejiciendum  est,  quod  per- 
tinet  ad  nos.  Et  legimus  omnem  scripturam  edificationi  habilem  divinitna 
inspirari,  a  Judcis  postea  jam  videri  propterea  rejectam,  sicut  et  cetera  fere, 
que  Christum  sonant  Nee  utique  minim  hoc,  si  Scripturas  aliquaa  non 
receperunt  de  eo  locutas,  quero  et  ipsum  coram  loquentem  non  erant  recep- 
turi.  Eo  accedit,  quod  Enoch  apud  Judam  apostolum  testimonium  pO0- 
sidet 
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exact  statement  of  the  ancient  books,  how  many  they 
were  in  number,  and  what  was  their  arrangement,  —  I 
took  pains  to  effect  this,  understanding  thy  zeal  for  the 
faith,  and  thy  desire  of  knowledge  in  respect  to  the 
word,  and  that,  in  thy  devotion  to  God,  thou  esteemest 
these  things  above  all  others,  striving  after  eternal  salva- 
tion. Therefore,  having  come  to  the  East,  and  arrived  at 
the  place  where  these  things  were  preached  and  done, 
and  having  accurately  acquainted  myself  with  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  I  have  subjoined  and  sent  them  to  thee, 
of  which  the  names  are  these :  Of  Moses,  five, — namely. 
Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Deuterono- 
my ;  Joshua,  son  of  Nun,  Judges,  Ruth  ;  four  of  Kings, 
two  of  Chronicles;  a  book  of  Psalms  of  David,  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  and  the  Wisdom,*  Ecclesiastes, 
the  Song  of  Songs,  and  Job ;  —  of  Prophets,  books  of 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah ;  writings  of  the  twelve  Prophets  in 
one  book;  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  Ezra,  from  which  I  have 
made  selections,  distributing  them  into  six  books.'  "* 


*  [Others  read,  **  which,  also,  is  called  Wisdom."  See  Htirdehtn^s  note 
on  the  passage,  voL  L  p.  404,  of  his  ed.  of  Eusebius ;  Lips.  1827.  Stevens^ 
in  his  edition  of  1544,  reads  ^  atHpla.] 

*  IkudnuSf  Hist  EccL  iv.  26:  *Ey  jaXe  yQafpelaaig  ain^  i*loY<ng  6 
m&tbg  {MsUvop)  xard  t6  n^oolfuop  i^x^f^^^S  ^'^  tfiokoyovfUvtav  xr^g  na- 

tatag  dta&i^Ktjg  yqaL(fSiv  7to$€Xtai  xoidioyov **  MeUrmy  *Oyfjalft^  t$ 

idshff  Xal^ty.  *E7tBi^^  TfoJUU&Ki;  ^^iataag  onovd^  x^  jtf^  ibv  lAyov 
jl^gAfUPog  Y8vifr6ttt  act  iuXoY^g  i»  ts  tov  yd/iov  xai  t&v  nfgofjptiiibv  neql 
omtriQog  xai  n&Gijg  t^;  nlGXBiag  'fi/i&y  It*  dh  xai  fiaOeXy  i^y  i(ay  nalaUay 
ptflUay  i^ovX^fifig  ixgl^Biav,  ndaa  x6y  df^Ofibv  xai  (moXa  t^v  rd^ir  £&y, 
ianMaaa  t6  tocovto  7i^|a»,  ini(ndLfuy6g  aov  t6  anovdaXov  negl  t^ip  ntanv 
nal  ipiloftttOhg  ne^i  thy  XAyoy  &ti  ts  fMuna  ndynay  ndOdf  iff  nff6g  &e6y 
TouTO  n^xglyetg,  negl  rtig  aUoylov  amujglag  dYutyil^dfisyog,  *Ayeld^y  oZy 
tig  T^y  droToi^r,  xai  io»g  tov  xSTtov  ysyd/iayog  iy&a  ixtj^x^  '^^^  ^^Q^X^9 
nal  6M^(bg  ftadi^v  Td  Ttjg  nalatag  dwOiUxtjg  fi^Ua^  ^Tund^ag  Jhnfuffd  aotr 
iv  iaxk  Td  ^6fiaw  Mvvaiwg  niyxf  ripsa^gt  "E^odog^  Aivnixdy^  *AQtO^ 
ftolf  ^svxBgordfuoy*  '/i/croCf  iVav^,  JE^toI,  'Po^^  BaaUsioy  xiaaaga^ 
JlmqaUutoiUimy  Hor   VaXft&y  Ja^ld,  Solofdbyog  IlagfHfUatf  ^  xai  Sih- 
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The  question  now  arises,  Why  were  Nehemudt  and  Es- 
iher  omitted  in  the  above  catalogue  ?  [Eichhorn  answers 
the  inquiry,  by  asserting  that  the  books  were  mentioned 
in  the  supposed  order  of  their  composition  ;  that  several 
books  are  referred  to  under  one  title ;  and  that  Nehe- 
miah  and  Esther  are  both  included  under  the  general 
head  of  Ezra/  But,  even  if  we  make  this  gratuitous 
admission,  the  conclusion  does  not  follow  that  Nehemiah 
and  Esther  are  included  in  the  book  of  Ezra ;  for  though 
M elito  actually  classes  several  books  together,  yet  he 
gives  us  warning  of  the  fact.  Thus  he  mentions  the^^wr 
books  of  Kings,  and  tlie  twelve  Prophets  in  one  book. 
Eichhorn  says,  and  truly,  that  it  was  usual  to  unite  Ne- 
hemiah and  Ezra  in  one  book,  as  Josephus  had  done, 
and  then  asks.  Why  should  not  Esther  also  be  included  ? 
But  it  might  be  asked,  with  equal  propriety.  Why  should 
not  the  apocryphal  book  of  Ezra,  and  even  of  Esther, 
be  included  ?  It  seems  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
these  books  were  omitted  by  Melito,  because  they  were 
disputed,  or  were  not  found  in  the  canon  most  commonly 
regarded  in  the  "  East."     This  remains  certain,  that  it 

qda^  ^ExxlTjaujcatiis,  fafia  (^fidtouyf  '/cS/?*  nQO<ptjT(ay^  ^Haatov,  *l6(f€fdoVf 
Twy   ddtdexa    iv  fjiopofit^k^,   Javi^X^  */f(fiXi^X,  ^'Eadgag'  i^  &y  »al  t&s 

[The  translation  of  the  above  passage,  so  faithful  and  beautiful,  is  from 
Palfrejfs  Acad.  Lect  vol.  L  p.  32,  sq.  His  lecture  on  the  Canon  oC  the  Old 
Testament,  spite  of  its  briefiiess,  as  it  appears  to  me,  is  by  far  the  best  trea- 
tise on  that  subject  in  the  English  tongue ;  though  I  can  by  no  means  agree 
with  all  his  conclusions.  See,  who  will,  the  superficial  and  inaccurate  re- 
marks of  Mr.  Homty  1.  c.  chap.  ii.  sect  1,  on  the  Genuineness,  dec.  of  the 
Old  Testament] 

*  See  EHMom,  §  52.  3fufwcfter,  L  c.  vol.  L  p.  267,  sqq.  [John  says, 
<<  It  is  remarkable  tiiat  Atfaanashis,  Gregory  of  Natianzen,  Amphilochias, 
Leoirtias,  and  bodi  tiie  Nicephori,  omit  the  book  of  Esther.  Athanantu 
exprassiy  places  it  among  those  which  we  call  apociyphal.**  Einleit  $  28L 
Bc^  an  these  writers  may  have  followed  Melita  l^rne,  as  usual,  passes 
over  the  matter  meoMmk  pMms.'\ 
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was  not  easy  for  a  Christian  bishop,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  second  century,  to  determine  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament]  ■ 

Eosebius  gives  us  the  canon  of  Origen,  as  follows : 
*^  In  expounding  the  first  psalm,  he  [Origen]  has  given 
a  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books  in  the  Old  Testament, 
writing  as  follows :  *  Let  it  not  be  unknown  that  the 
canonical  books,  as  the  Hebrews  transmit  them,  are 
twenty-two ;  for  such  is  the  number  of  letters  among 
them.'  After  making  some  further  remarks,  he  adds, 
*  These  are  the  twenty-two  books  of  the  Hebrews  :  the 
book  called  Genesis  with  us,  but  among  the  Hebrews, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  book,  Bresith,  which  means 
In  the  Beginning ;  Exodus,  tValmothy  that  is.  These 
are  the  Names ;  Leviticus,  Waikra^  And  he  called  ; 
Numbers,  Ammesphekodeim ;  Deuteronomy,  Ellah-had- 
debarinij  These  are  the  Words ;  Jesus  the  son  of  Nave, 
Joshua  Ben  Nun ;  Judges,  Ruth,  with  them  united  in 
one  book,  called  Sophetim ;  Kings,  First  and  Second, 
with  them  in  one  called  Samuel,  The  Called  of  God ; 
the  Third  and  Fourth  of  Kings,  in  one  book,  fVahamme' 
lech  Dahid,  that  is.  The  Kingdom  of  David ;  the  First 
and  Second  of  Chronicles,  in  one  book,  and  called  Dibre 
Haiaminij  that  is.  The  Records  of  Days ;  the  First  and 
Second  of  Esdras,  in  one  book,  called  Ezra,  that  is,  the 
Assistant;  the  book  of  Psalms,  Sopher  ThUlim;  the 
Proverbs  of  Solomon,  Misloth ;  Ecclesiastes,  Koheleih ; 
the  Song  of  Songs,  Sir  Hasirim ;  Esaias,  lesaia ;  Jer- 
emiah, with  the  Lamentations  and  his  Epistle,  in  one 
Tolume,  Jeremiah;  Daniel,  Daniel;  Ezekiel,  leeskell ; 
Job,   /o6 ;  Esther,   Esther.     Besides  these,  there   are 

•  [See  Palfr^f  L  c.  p.  35^  sqq*] 
VOL.    !•  12 
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also  the  Maccabees,  which  are  inscribed  Sarbeth  Sar" 
haneeV  ''• 

Valesius,  commenting  on  the  above,  says,  "  In  this 
catalogue  Origen  has  omitted  the  book  of  the  twelve 
minor  Prophets ;  and,  since  this  is  omitted,  we  find  but 
twenty-one  of  the  twenty-two  books  he  had  promised  to 
enumerate.  In  Rufinus's  version,  this  book  of  the  minor 
Prophets  is  enumerated  immediately  after  the  Song  of 
Songs.  Hilary  assents  to  the  same  in  the  Prologue  to 
his  Enarraiio  in  Psalmos.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  is  of  the 
same  opinion;  but  yet  Hilary,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  Psalms,  agrees  with  Origen,  which  is  not  wonderful, 
since  almost  all  of  the  Prologue  of  Hilary  is  taken  from 
the  commentary  [of  Origen]  on  the  Psalms,  as  Jerome 
testifies." 

Origen  calls  these  books  Canonical  Scriptures.  Other 
books — not  comprised  in  our  Apocrypha,  but  heretical 
and  obscure   works — he   calls  apocryphal   Scriptures. 


'  Eusebiua,  Hist  Eccl.  vi.  25 :  Tby  fiiy  io^yb  nQmov  i^rjyoiffisyos  V^oiU 
ftdv,  MxdeaiP  nenolrjTat  (* Jlgtyivr^g)  toO  riay  Ugiby  yqaq^fbv  jv[g  nalaiag 
Jm^TJXf^;  xaTaldyoVf  Sidi  Tuog  Ygdquuy  xcrrd  li^iy.  <<  Odx  dyvoT^tiop  d* 
fjyai  Td^  ivduid^*ovg  ^Ifilovg,  &g  'E^QaXoi  naqa6id6aaiv^  8{fO  xai  efxoat^ 
oaog  6  &Qi6fi6g  tGiy  nag'  airoXg  aioix^Uav  ItnlvP  Ejia  futd  riya  iru^ 
(piget  Uyaty  **  Elai  dk  al  Bfxoai  d{fO  fil^loi  xad'  'E^galovg  oJSJfi*  ^  nag* 
ilfily  riveaig  iiiiyBygafifiivriy  nagA  Sk  'Efigaloig  dnd  ttjj  digx^g  i^g  (tl^lov 
Bgt^ald,  8nig  iany  iy  dgxji'  "E^odog,  OiaXeafi^B,  ^ig  iau  ravia  rd 
dyd/iara*  jievirixbyy  Oi>ixg&,  xal  ixdtlsasy  ^^gidfiol,  *u4fifisa(pex(adBifi' 
^evregoydfitoy,  "EHe  dddB^aglfiy  o^toi^  ot  Xdyor  ^Irjuovg  vlbg  TVainj,  '/o*- 
aovB  pey  Novy*  Kgnal,  'Poi>6f  nag*  a^rdig  iy  M  SwpBilfv  BaaiXB^ 
Ci)y  ngihr^f  dBvriga,  nag*  aitoig  iy  SafiOv^X,  6  •d'BdxXrjtog*  BaaiXsiw^ 
rgirij.  rBidgrt],  iy  M  (HafAfUlBx  ^a^ld,  onig  i(rn  ^aaiXela  ^a^tir 
fJagalBinofiiywy  ngmoy,  deitegoy,  iy  kyl  ^tdg-fi  'Aiajulfif  8nig  itni 
Xdyot  'fiftsgiay  ^Eadgag  ngmog  xal  dsixBgogy  iy  hyi  *Etga,  o  iorr* 
porj66g'  Bl^Xog  VaXfi^y,  Si(pBg  &iXXlfi'  SoXofi(ayjog  IlagoifiUxi,  MiaXdtd' 
'ExxXfjaiaGTrig,  KoiiXBd'  ^Gfia  qafidroty,  Sig  daaiglfi'  *Haatag,  *l6frdi&' 
*lBgBfilag  aiiy  S-gi^yoig  xal  tij  intaroX^y  iy  iyl  *lBgefila*  Javi^X^  davv/jfk* 
*lBlBXii^X,  *I86(TX'^X'  *Ii^p,  *i^'  *Ead^g,  *Ead^g.  "iffloi  dk  roCnty  iarl 
rd  Jlfaxxttfia'ixdj  &neg  imyiYganTai  ^ag^ifi  Sag^avk  tXV 
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He  calls  the  former  regular  books,  that  is,  such  as  were 
received  in  the  churches,  or  to  be  traced  back  to  the 
Jews ;  the  latter  he  names  also  secret  books/ 

[Some  writers  think  Origen  includes  the  books  of 
Maccabees  in  the  above  canon.  But  he  expressly  ex- 
cludes them/  As  the  list  now  stands,  it  is  true  there 
are  but  twenty-one  books  enumerated.  But  the  omis- 
sion of  the  minor  Prophets  may  be  explained  as  the 
mistake  of  a  transcriber.  This  conjecture  is  strength- 
ened by  the  testimony  of  Rufinus  and  Jerome,  and  still 
more  by  the  fact  that  Origen  included  these  Prophets 
in  the  Hexapla,  wrote  a  commentary  upon  them  in 
twenty-five  volumes,  and  himself  quotes  these  Prophets, 
as  if  he  considered  them  canonical,  and  of  the  same 
authority  with  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.* 
This  he  would  not  have  done,  if  he  assigned  them  no 
place  in  the  canon.  But  even  if  this  omission  could  not 
be  explained,  we  are  not  justified  in  interpreting  his 
words  so  as  to  include  the  books  of  Maccabees  merely 
to  make  up  the  promised  number. 

In  reference  to  this  canon,  it  may  be  asked  why 
Origen  gives  a  place  to  the  book  of  Baruch,  "  the 
Episde "  of  Jeremiah ;  for  there  is  no  evidence,  says 
Eichhorn,  to  show  that  it  was  ever  admitted  into  the  Jew- 
ish canon.   But,  in  the  Alexandrine  version,  it  is  appended 


*  [See  his  ProL  ad  Cant  Cant  Opp.  iiL  p.  36,  and  his  Com.  in  Matt  vol. 
iiL  p.  9ia] 

^  ["E^oi  dk  lOfinoiv  iaii  idi  MaxxaPaix^,  xrl.  See  Muruchar^L  cvoL  L 
p.  248.    But  see  Palfrey,  L  c.  vol.  L  p.  35,  sq.] 

*  [The  fact  that  they  were  included  in  the  Hexapla  alone,  does  not  prove 
he  esteemed  them  canonical,  if  it  he  true,  as  Bakrdt  maintains,  (Originis 
HexapL  que  supersunt,  voL  L  p.  168,)  that  it  contained  likewise  the  apocry- 
phal hooks.  His  twenty-five  volumes  of  commentaries  on  these  Prophets 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  See  Cttve,  Historia  literaria,  dec, 
(Lond.  1688,)  vol.  L  p.  80.] 
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to  die  prqphecies  of  Jeremiah.  In  this  instance,  it 
seems,  Origen  followed  that  authority.  Miinscher  sup- 
poses he  followed  the  advice  of  some  partial  Jew.  But, 
firom  the  expression  of  Origen,  it  would  appear  that  he 
included  only  the  pretended  letter  of  Jeremiah,  which  is 
but  a  part  of  the  present  apocryphal  book  of  Baruch. 
He  may  have  had  private  reasons  for  supposing  it  the 
genuine  work  of  the  prophet.]* 

Although  Origen  excludes  the  apocryphal  writings 
from  the  canon,  yet  he  did  not  abandon  the  use  of  them, 
as  it  appears  from  several  passages  of  his  writings. 

Thus  he  quotes  the  Maccabees :  "  We  think  this  is 
so,  on  the  authority  of  Scripture ;  for  I  have  heard,  also, 
in  the  book  of  Maccabees.^^  * 

Of  the  Story  of  Susannah  and  the  Apocrypha  in  gen- 
eral, he  says,  writing  to  Julius  Africanus,  "  If  these 
things  do  not  deceive  me,  it  is  now  time  to  lay  aside 
those  copies  received  in  the  churches;  to  impose  rules 
upon  the  brotherhood,  and  reject  these  sacred  books  ad- 
mitted by  them  ;  time,  indeed,  to  flatter  the  Jews,  and 
persuade  them  to  give  us,  instead  of  these,  genuine 
writings,  free  from  all  that  is  fictitious !  For  now  has 
not  that  Providence,  —  which  in  the  holy  Scriptures 
gives  edification  to  all  the  churches  of  Christ,  —  has  not 
he  despised  those  who  are  bought  with  a  price,  for 
whom  Christ  died?"* 

'  [See  Munscher,  1.  c.  vol.  l  p.  249.  Eichhom,  §  54.  Bertholdt^  vol.  i.  p. 
93,  sqq.] 

*  Origtn,  De  Princip.  ii  1.  Opp.  L  p.  79 :  Ut  ex  Scripturanim  auctori- 
tate  hoc  ita  se  habere  credamus,  audi  quoque  in  Maccabeonim  libris. 

*  Opp.  L  p.  16:  °0(^a  wlpvy,  bI  fiii  lavO^wBi  'fi/mg  rd  jouxvra, 
&dei6iy  id  ip  xaXs  ixxXfjcrlaig  (pegdfiepa  d.yiLyqafpa^  xai  vofioOetriaai  rfj 
^eX<p6TT]u,  6,nodia0at  {ikv  id;  na(f  crdrdig  inupBqofUvag  tegdig  fil^Xovg^ 
xohxttsieiy  dk  *Iovdalovg  xai  neldetv,  2va  fisxadiMiv  -fifuy  t(ov  xa6a(f(oy 
^al   fiijdkv  nl&afia   ixoyraty.     *'^ga  dh  xal  ^  ngdyoui  iv  AyLa^g  y(^^Xg 
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<<  But,  in  addition  to  these  things,  consider  if  it  is  not 
well  to  remember  [that  saying  of  Scripture,]  *  Thou 
shalt  not  remove   the   ancient  landmarks,   which  thy 

fathers  have  set  up.' Therefore,  it  seems  to  me, 

nothing  could  have  been  more  convenient,  than  for  those 
who  are  called  wise  men,  rulers,  and  elders  of  the 
people,  to  remove  [from  the  canon]  all  such  things  as 
might  furnish  an  accusation  against  themselves  before 
the  people.     It  would  not  be  surprising,  therefore,  if  this 

Story  of  Susannah  contained  some  truth and  if 

they  [the  Jewish  elders]  had  pirated  and  stolen  it  away 
from  the  Scriptures."* 

"  The  Hebrews  do  not  use  the  book  of  Tobit,  nor 
that  of  Judith.  Neither  do  they  have  in  Hebrew  those 
others  which  are  in  our  apocryphal  books,  as  we  have 
learned  from  them.  But  since  the  churches  use  To- 
bit,"  &c.* 

[Origen  cites  also  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus  as  genu- 
ine   Scripture.       "Accordingly   the  divine   logos  says, 

dedwxvla  ndcaig  rmg  Xqigtov  ixxXt^alatg  olxodofiiiy,  o^k  kpq6yx^(T8  ttop 
iifiriS  dLfo^adhxoiv ,  inig  dty  Xgiards  6.nidavev, 

[I  have  not  followed  the  text  of  Origen,  given  by  De  Wette,  but  the  pe- 
culiar reading  of  the  Codex  Regius,  as  represented  in  He  2a  Ru^8  edition. 
Some  others  read,  in  the  first  line,  %qa  toIpvp.  I  have  translated  as  if  it  was 
&Qa  rol¥vv,  &LC.  Of  course,  Origen  speaks  ironically,  as  it  is  evident  from 
the  next  sentence,  and  from  the  whole  epistle,  in  which  he  rebukes  and 
laughs  at  his  friend  Africanus.] 

*  Ili^S  Tavia   dk    ax6ne&^  eI  /li^  xalbp  fief^pt^adat  tov*    o^  fieia&^aetg 

^ifta  altavta,  &  laujaav  ol  71(^t€qoI  gov did  o^kv  olfmir  &lXo  olxo- 

yotuXaOnif  1)  ro^g  vofuCpfdvovg  aoqxt^g  xai  diqx^Ptag  xal  nqBO^viiqovg 
Tov   hxw   imBliBXelP   Td   TOAovra,  ^a   nsQielxep  aidtG)P  xajijyogtap  naqdi 

T^  >U>(0 o^ip  oIp  -d-avfuxatdp   si  6k  6Xff6i\  Tv//d>'ovafi(y   r^y   tibqI 

Stto&ppap laxoqlap,  '  Oi e^ixXeipap  &*  ^elXop  diid  rStP  yqaq^SiP, 

pu  16—23. 

*  Orijgen,  Op.  i.  p.  26 : *E^Qouot  t$  Tu^Uf  od  /^rrai,  o^h  t^  'Iov- 

3'^  oi)dk  ydiq  %x^vaiP  a^xdi  xal  ip  dinox(f{npotg  'E^QaXcrrl'  ^  dn*  a^w 
fiaBdpjeg  iyp^xafiep*  itlV  insl  jff^ira*  t$  1\o^lq  at  ixxXijalaif  xrX, 
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*  What  seed  is  honorable  ?  The  seed  of  man.  What 
seed  is  dishonorable  ?  The  seed  of  man."  Here  the 
quotation  is  from  Ecclus.  x.  19,  sqq.*  His  opinion  on 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  fluctuating.*  He  speaks  of 
it  as  attributed  to  Solomon,  yet  not  received  by  all. 

Now,  after  weighing  these  testimonies,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  most  celebrated  teachers  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries  made  frequent  and  public  use  of  the 
writings  which  we  commonly  call  apocryphal ;  that  they 
pronounce  them  inspired  and  divine,  quote  them  as  au- 
thorities, and  regard  them  with  the  same  esteem  as  the 
canonical  writings.  The  Wisdom  of  Solomon  and  of 
Sirach,  the  books  of  Maccabees,  Tobit,  and  Judith,  are 
most  frequently  appealed  to.]  * 

§26. 

CANON  OF  THE  GREEK  CHURCH,  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

We  have,  still  extant,  several  catalogues  of  the  books 
in  the  Bible  of  the  Greek  church,  written  during  the 
fourth  century.  For  these  we  are  indebted  to  the  anxi- 
ety of  the  orthodox  to  prevent  the  reading  of  the  apoc- 
ryphal books.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most 
remarkable :  — 

I.    Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicjea. 

This  council  was  held  between  360  and  369  A.  C,  and 
its  decision  upon  the  books  of  the  canon  is  as  follows :  — 

*  [*In]Gl  yovv  xai  6  -d-eZog  t&fog*  anigfia   %vxifjuiw  ndiov;    aniQina  d^- 
6Q<smov,  xjX,    Cont  Celsum,  viiL  Opp.  L  p.  778.] 

*  [The  late  Dr.  Mayheto  pertinently  asks,  «  Why  was  the  ffisdom  of  Sol- 
omon excluded,  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  admitted  ?  "  ] 

*  See  Prolog,  ad  Cant  Cant  Oop.  iii.  p.  29. 
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Canon  59.  ^^  That  private  psalms  ought  not  to  be 
read  [or  repeated]  in  the  church ;  nor  the  uncanonical 
books,  but  only  the  canonical  books  of  the  New  and  Old 
Testament." 

Canon  60.  "  These  books  of  the  Old  Testament 
are  to  be  read:  — 

1.  The   Genesis  of  the      13.  A  book  of  150  Psalms ; 

World ;  14.  Proverbs  of  Solomon ; 

2.  Exodus ;  15.  Ecclesiastes ; 

3.  Leviticus ;  16.  Song  of  Songs  ; 

4.  Numbers ;  1 7.  Job ; 

5.  Deuteronomy ;  1 8.  Twelve  Prophets ; 

6.  Joshua ;  19.  Isaiah ; 

7.  Judges  and  Ruth ;  20.  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  La- 

8.  Esther ;  mentations,  and  Epis- 

9.  Kings,  1st  and  2d  ;  tie  ;* 

10.  Kings,  3d  and  4th;  21.  Ezekiel  ; 

1 1 .  Chronicles,  1  st  and  2d ;    22.  Daniel. 

12.  Ezra,  1st  and  2d; 

"  These  are  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  :  — 

Four  Gospels,  namely. 
According  to  Matthew ;         According  to  Luke  ; 
«         "  Mark;  "         "  John. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Seven  Catholic  Epistles,  namely. 
One  of  James ;  two  of  Peter ;  three  of  John ;  one  of  Jude. 

Fourteen  Epistles,  namely. 
To  the  Romans,  one  ;  To  the  Ephesians,  one  ; 

"    "   Corinthians,  two ;       **    "   Philippians,  one  ; 
"    "   Galatians,  one  ;  "    "   Colossians,  one  ; 

*  [Here  are  fiM  ifwerjipM  booln  declared  canonicaL] 
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To  the  ThessaloDians,  two ;     To  Titus,  one  ; 
"    "    Hebrews,  one  ;  "   Philemon,  one.*'* 

**    Timothy,  two ; 

II.    The  Apostolical  Canon.^ 

The  eighty-fifth  canon  says,  "  Let  these  books  be 
revered  and  holy  among  you  all,  the  clergy  and  laity. 
Of  the  Old  Testament, 

Five  books  of  Moses  ;  One  of  Ezra  ; 
One  of  Jesus  the  Son  of     One  of  Esther ; 

Nave  ;  One  of  Judith ; ' 

One  of  the  Judges  ;  Three  of  Maccabees ; 

One  of  Ruth  ;  One  of  Job ; 

Four  of  Kings ;  One  Psalter ; 

Two  of  Chronicles  ;  Three  of  Solomon  ; 


*  Mansij Consilioram  nov.  et  ampliss.  Collectio,  voL  ii  p.  574 :  ''Or*  ot)  dsi 
IduatirXo^S  tpalfioiig  Xiyeadai  iv  rj}  ixxXrjaUf,  o^i  dxaydpuna  ^^Ua^ 
diUld  fAi(»va  rd  xavovixdi  ty)^  xaivrig  xal  nalaias  Jux^ijati;;.  Can.  60:  ^Oaa  del 
fiipXia  dLvayivfhaxEGdon  ttjj  nahtioig  dtadi^xTjg'  <i.  Piveaig  x6<rfiov^  ^ .  *E^(h- 
dog  e|  Aly{)7iT0v  y.  Asviuxdi^'  ^.  'AQidfwl'  i,  ^evTegovdfuoy  err,  *Ifjmvg 
Navr^  ^.  Kgnal,  'Poid*  tj.  •^or(?ij^  &,  Baadeiiby  (t,  /?•  L  BaatXeiatf 
y,  d'*  id,  UaQaleindfiBya  (i,  ^'  t/f.  "Eudqag  &,  ^*  ly.  ^l^Xog  y/ah- 
filbp  gy*  Uf.  IlaQoifdat  Solofiibvrog'  U.  * Exxkriawax'^g'  iax\  ^Acfta 
qcffidtatp*  «^.  */(5^*  irj.  dibdsxa  7r^o<jE>^Tai*  i9,  'Haatag;  x',  'iBQBfilag^ 
BaQO^X*  "^Q^^o*  xal  inunolal'  xd.  */c^6x*iJiL*  x^,  ^ayiijiU  Tdc  dk  t^; 
xaivi]g  dwdi^xr^g  lavra*  EiiayyiUa  xitjaaqa^  xatd  Mard.,  x,  Mdgx,,  x.Aovx,, 
xaj&  *Ia)&y  UQii^eig  * Ano(n6koiir  'EniaTolal  xadohxal  kTrrd,  oSioi;*  */a- 
Xih^ov  filOf  niiQOv  d{>o^  *Ii»i6LV¥0v  TQsXgy  *IoCda  fda*  ^Enunolal  dBxaiiaaa- 
gsgy  ofitatg*  ngdg  *Patfi,  ftla,  n(f6g  Koq.  dio^  ngdg  Fak  fda^  n^g  *E(p€ar,  ida^ 
nqbg  fptk  fila,  n^g  Kok,  /da,  nq6g  Oeaa,  8^,  ngbg  'E^q,  fda,  ngdg  Tiftdd. 
dvOf  nqbg  Tlr.  fiUx,  ngdg  ^Ui^/ii.  fila.  See  SpiUUn's  doubts  of  the  genuine- 
ness  of  this  canon  in  his  Kritisch.  UnterencL  d.  60,  Laodic  Kanons ;  Bremen, 
1777,  8vo.  See  them  examined  and  shown  not  to  be  decisive,  in  Stud,  und 
Krit  for  1830,  p.  591,  sqq.  [See  DailU,  On  the  right  Use  of  the  Fathers, 
&c. ;  Lond.  1841,  p.  44,  sqq.] 

*  [Its  date  is  uncertain.  See  Lcardfner^  voL  iv.  p.  230,  sqq.,  and  the  au- 
thorities he  cites.] 

'  This  book  is  omitted  in  many  MSS. 
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One  of  the  twelve  Prophets ;  Ezekiel,  one  ; 

Isaiah,  one ;  Daniel,  one. 

Jeremiah,  one ; 

Besides,  let  it  be  conunanded  you  to  teach  your  children 
the  Wisdom  of  the  learned  Sirach. 

Our  books  of  the  New  Testament  are, 
Four  Gospels ;  One  Epistle  of  James  ; 

Fourteen  Episdes  of  Paul ;       One  of  Jude 
Two  of  Peter ;  Two  of  Clement ; 

Three  of  John ; 

And  the  directions  from  me  Clement,  to  you  bishops, 
delivered  in  eight  books,  (which  are  not  to  be  read  pub- 
licly before  all,  on  account  of  the  mysteries  in  them,) 
and  the  Acts  of  us  the  Aposdes."* 

III.    Cyril's  Canon. 

Cyril  of  Jerusalem  [about  348  A.  C]  thus  writes : 
^^  Learn  diligently  from  the  church  what  are  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  what  of  the  New,  but  read 
me  none  of  the  apocryphal.  For  if  you  do  not  know 
the   books  acknowledged  by  all,  why  do  you  vainly 

*  Manaij  L  c  voL  L  p.  47,  and  Patrum  Apostoliconim  Opera,  ed.  CoUk- 
rittf,  voL  L  p.  448 :  "Earm  naaw  ifitp  xXfiQixoig  xal  XaiKoig  ^i^Ua  ae^dafua 

xal  dyuij  t^;  fdy  naXaiac  diaOiUxfjg  MioHriug  nine 'IijaoS  vlov  JVdvri 

Sy,  tw  Kf^t^y  tvy  T^?  'Poi^  Ipy  Baa*  xiaaaqa^  IlagaXetTtOfiivoiP  rov 
fii^Uov  T&y  ^ifiBQiay  (HfOy  "EtrdQa  diOf  *Ead^q  Sf,  ^lovdeld  iff  (wanting  in 
many  MSS.)  Maxa^aixHv  iqla,  */(b/?  Sy,  V'ailnj^ioy  Sf,  Sdkofiiayxog  r^la 

JltfOfpimv  dBX(Mo  %¥^  *Haatag  Sv,  *IeqBfJu  %w,  '/ej;.  Sr,  dav,  ir.  "E^^ 

Ci6ler  dk  itqoaMnoqBtadut  -bfiivy  liavd&wBiV  -bfiw  xo^g  viovg  t^f  awptav  tov 
nohiiiaOovg  ^Bi^dx-  ^HfdxBqa  dhy  t.  c,  t^$  xaiptig  diaQi^xrig'  EiayY*  ria- 

caQa ,  ntdXov  inunolai  dexor^acrot^g,    IHjifOv   in,  d'Coy  *Iaf6iyyov 

rQBZg^  'laxfbfiov  pUa^  *Io68a  /u/o,  Kh^fiBwrog  inurioltti  diio  xai  ai  dtarayal 
'bfiip  xdCg  iiuandno^g  Jt'  ifiov  K}^f\fievxog  iv  6xx(b  ^tfilUng  ngoansfpoiPtj- 
fiiycu  (&g  od  dsi  dt^fiouu^iy  ini  TtdrxoWf  diA.  id  iv  aixaig  fivaxixd)  xai 
&l  n^A^Btg  'fj/sop  xop  *Anoox6kup, 

VOL.   !•  13 
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trouble  yourself  about  tlie  disputed  books  ?  Read,  then, 
the  divine  Scriptures,  the  twenty-two  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  have  been  translated  by  the 
seventy-two   interpreters.     Of  the  Law,  the  first  are 

the  five  books  of  Moses ; then  Jesus  the  Son  of 

Nave  ;  and  the  book  of  Judges,  with  Ruth,  which  is 
numbered  the  seventh ;  then  follow  other  historical 
books,  the  First  and  Second  of  the  Kingdoms,  (one  book, 
according  to  the  Hebrew ;)  tlie  Third  and  Fourth  are  also 
one  book.  The  First  and  Second  of  the  Chronicles  are 
in  like  manner  reckoned  as  one  book  by  them.  The 
First  and  Second  of  Ezra  are  counted  as  one  book.  The 
twelfth  is  Esther.  These  are  the  historical  books. 
The  books  written  in  verse  are  five ;  Job,  and  the  book 
of  Psalms,  Proverbs,  and  the  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song 
of  Songs,  making  the  seventeenth  book.  After  these 
are  the  five  prophetical  books,  one  of  the  twelve 
Prophets,  one  of  Isaiah,  one  of  Jeremiah,  with  Baruch 
and  Lamentations,  and  an  Epistle ;  then  Ezekiel,  and 
the  book  of  Daniel,  the  twenty-second  book  of  the  Old 
Testament. 

"  The  books  of  the  New  Testament  are  the  four  Gos- 
pels ;  the  rest  [that  is,  the  other  Gospels]  are  apocryphal 
[or  falsely  inscribed]  and  hurtfiil.  The  Manicheans 
wrote  the  Gospel  according  to  Thomas,  which,  as  the 
sweet  savor  of  the  evangelical  name,  destroys  the  souls 
of  the  impure.  Receive,  likewise,  the  Acts  of  the 
twelve  Apostles ;  as  also  the  seven  catholic  Epistles,  of 
James  and  Peter,  John  and  Jude,  and  the  seal  of  all, 
and  the  last  work  of  the  apostles,  the  fourteen  Epistles 
of  Paul.  Let  all  the  others,  besides,  be  held  in  the 
second  rank."* 

"  Cyril,  Hiemol.  Cateche8.iv.  a3--36,  pp.  67—69,  ed.  TuUei:  ^Oo^ 
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lY.    Canon  of  Gregory  of  Nazianzen. 

He  gives  the  following  canon  of  the  Old  Testament, 
about  370  A.  C. :  — 

[^^  Meditate  and  discourse  much  on  the  word  of  God. 
But  as  there  are  many  falsely  ascribed  writings,  tending 
to  deceive,  accept,  my  friend,  this  certain  number. 
There  are  twelve  historical  books  of  the  most  ancient  He- 
brew wisdom Then  the  five  books  in  verse 

The  prophetic  books,  five ;  the  twelve  Prophets  are  one 

book "     Under  these  heads  he  enumerates  all  of 

the  present  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  except 
Esther  and  the  Lamentations.  Nehemiah  is  probably 
included  in  Esdras,  though  he  mentions  but  one  book.]'* 

^Mtjs  ^l^lot,  Tioiai  d^  rri;  kcmj^^;,  xul  fwi  fsrjShy  jCtv  CLnoKg^upbiv  dyu- 
yli^MJxe,  *0  ^d^  T(3e  naqdL  naa^v  buoloyoitfieva  f4.fi  Bl5^g,  ri  tibqI  rCi 
dfifpi^olMfJiBva  julainoiQBXg  fi&iri¥ ;  * Avaylyotaxe  rd;  S'elas  YQaq>dLg,  tikg 
Bfkoat  dio  ^l^lovg  trig  naXaidg  ^la^ijxi/;,  rd;   T&n6   rdr  k^dofiTf^xovja  dvo 

iQfii^wBvxiotf   kqfiriVBvdBLaug Tov  vdfwv   fihv    y.&{^    tlaty   at  Motalaig 

n^ro*  nirjB  ^l^Xoi, I|^;  Sk,   *Ijjaovg  vldg  Navti,  *al   twy  KQuiay 

fiBiA  T^»  'Po^  ^t^Uoy  i^doftoy  diQtdftoCfiByoyf  riay  di  lomiay  laTogixiay 
^t^Xiuy^  nQ(inif  xal  dBvri^  liay  BuaiXsiiay  ftla  n(»(f  'EpQaUng  iarl  ^l8log* 
fila  dk  Xttl  ^  JglTtJ  xal  ij  TFrd^Ti;*  &f*olutg  d^  naff  aHoig  xal  idy  UaQa- 
iBtTiOfUy^iy  ij  Tif^Tij  xal  i^  davriQa  fita  ivyx^ysy  ^l^log,  xal  tov  "Eadqu 
4  n(^<xmj  xal  ^  dBvjiga  ftla  iBldyiaiai'  dutdBX&jij  ^l^log  t^  '/Tor^^  Kul 
rd  fdy  Icrro^ixd  ravja.  Ta  8k  aroix^jf^  Tvy/dve*  niyjB*  *Iw(fy  xal  ^IfiXog 
Valfiiayf  xal  UaQOtfiljxi^  xai  * ExxXtjataaiiig,  xal  ^a/ia  (jfor/udioi^,  Inraxai^ 
dixajoy  ^i^lloy,  *Enl  dk  jo&toig  id  nffOifijuxd  niyie*  liay  d(itdBxa  nQwpr^^ 
tiay  ftla  ^Iplog,  xal  'Haatov  ftla^  xal  'IsgefjUov  fiBx6,  Baqoi)^  **^^  r^q'^yuty 
xal  Biturxokrig^  sha  *Ib^bxh^I'  xal  ij  tov  ^aytijl  BlxoGiffSBviiga  ^l^Xog  t^; 
itaX,  dtad.  T^g  dh  xai^yr^g  diaS.,  id  liauaqa  Biayyi'iLia*  id  dh  Xoin(k 
ytBvdBntyqaqia  xal  piafiegd  jvyj^iiyei.  Eygaipay  xal  Maytxalot  xarCi 
Satfiay  Biayyiluoy,  ottbq  Skftibq  Bioidlcf.  jr^g  B^day^BUxrig  ngodtayofilag  dt- 
OipdtlffBi  Td;  iffvx^  t(oy  dnlovatigoty.  ^i/ov  dk  xal  rd;  ngd^sig  rtiy 
dtidBxa  * ATioatdkoy  Tigbg  loCxoig  dk  xal  idig  im^  *Iax(&(fov  xal  JJirQovj 
'latdyyov  xal  *Io08a  xaSoUxdig  ijttarol^g.  * Emaipgdyiafia  dh  rtay  ndyroty 
xal  fiadtjiiay  rd  TfiiUvratOK,  idig  JJaiikov  Ssxariaaagag  iTuaiolAg,  n  Sk 
lotTid  Tt^yxa  l^oi  xetfrOot  iy  dBvxiqt^  [See  Lardmr^  vol.  iv.  p.  171,  sqq^ 
andp.  4da] 

*  [See  Lcardntr^  vol.  iv.  p.  285,  sqq.,  from  whom  I  have  taken  thia  cata- 
logue.] 
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He  elsewhere  adds,  in  his  statement  respecting  these 

books,  ^^  Jeremiah,  both  sympathetic  and  mystic 

to  these  some  add  Esther."* 

His  canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
[He  enumerates  all  the  canonical  books,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Apocalypse.]     "  Some  say  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  is  spurious,  but  they  do  not  say  wisely ; 

for  grace  is  genuine Some  say  there  are  seven  of 

the  catholic  Episdes  ;  others  that  only  three  ought  to  be 
used.  Again,  some  receive  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  but 
the  greater  part  say  it  is  spurious.  This  is  the  true 
canon  of  the  God-inspired  writings."* 

V.    Canon  of  Athanasius. 

He  died  about  373  A.  C,  and  writes  as  follows  in  his 
festal  Epistle  :  "  For  I  fear  lest  some  few  of  the  weaker 
sort  should  be  seduced  from  their  simplicity  and  purity, 
by  the  cunning  of  some  men,  and  at  last  be  led  to  make 
use  of  other  books  called  apocryphal,  being  deceived 
through  the  similarity  of  their  names,  which  are  like 
those  of  the  true  books.  I  therefore  entreat  you  to 
forbear,  if  I  write  to  remind  you  of  what  you  already 
know,  because  it  is  necessary  and  profitable  to  the 
church.  Now,  while  I  am  about  to  remind  you  of  these 
things,  to  excuse  my  undertaking,  I  will  make  use  of  the 
example  (or  type)  of  Luke  the  evangelist,  saying,  also, 


*  Gregorius,  Nazianz.  CanxL  xxxiii.  Opp.  ii.  p.  98,  ed.  Colon.  Jambi  ad 
Seleucum,  p.  194,  sqq. :  *Iege/day  re  avfinaOri  xal  fivaxmbv xo(n9tg 

*  Tivig  8i  g>aat  t^f  ngog  ^E^qalovg  v6dov,  oidit  el  Hyo^TBg,  yvtiala  yA^ 

"h  X^9^i KaSohx^y   imaxoliiv  r&vh  fdv   ^Tird  (paair,  ol  dh  tQ9tc 

fi6pag  jif^va^  J^/fff^«t T^v  d*  ^Ttoxdlvipip  x^i^  * lio^LVPOv  n&Uv  T*i»Jff 

fd¥  iyxqlvovoiv,  (A  nXslovg  di  ye  v6doy  Xiyovaiv,     OLxog  dipevditnajog 
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myself,  ^  Forasmuch  as  some  have  taken  in  hand  to  set 
forth  writings  called  apocryphal,  and  to  unite  them  with 
the  God-inspired  Scripture  in  which  we  have  full  con- 
fidence, as  they  who,  from  the  very  first,  were  eye-wit- 
nesses and  ministers  of  the  word,  delivered  them  to  the 
Fathers,  it  has  seemed  good  to  me,  after  consulting 
with  the  true  brethren,  and  inquiring  from  the  begin- 
ning, to  set  forth  those  books  which  are  canonical, 
which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  and  are  believed  to 
be  divine,  so  that  every  one  who  has  been  deceived 
may  condemn  his  deceivers,  and  that  he  who  remains 
pure  may  rejoice  when  again  put  in  remembrance  of 
these.' 

"  All  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  two-and- 
twenty  in  number  ;  for,  as  I  have  heard,  that  is  the  order 
and  number  of  the  Hebrew  letters.  To  name  them, 
they  are  as  follows."  [His  catalogue  agrees  with  Cyril's, 
except  that  Ruth  is  mentioned  particularly  by  Athana- 
sius  ;  Esther  is  omitted,  and  is  first  mentioned  among  the 
books  to  read  in  private.]  Thus  far  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament. 

"  These  belong  to  the  New  Testament. 

[His  catalogue  agrees  with  that  of  Cyril ;]  and  again 
the  Apocalypse  of  John.     These  are  the  fountains  of 

salvation, in  these  alone  is  the  doctrine  of  piety 

taught. 

"  For  the  sake  of  greater  accuracy,  I  will  add,  —  and 
the  addition  is  necessary,  —  that  there  are  also  other 
books,  beside  these,  not  indeed  admitted  to  the  canon, 
but  ordained  by  the  Fathers  to  be  read  by  such  as  have 
recently  come  over  [to  Christianity,]  and  who  wish  to 
receive  instruction  in  the  doctrine  of  piety  —  the  Wis- 
dom of  Solomon,  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach,  and  Esther,  and 
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Judith,  and  Tobit,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Apostle,  as  it  is 
called,  and  the  Shepherd;  so  that,  the  former  being 
canonical^  and  the  latter  read^  there  is  no  mention  of 
apocryphal  books,  but  they  are  the  invention  of  heretics, 
who  wrote  these  things  after  their  own  pleasure,  and 
assigned  and  added  to  them  dates,  that,  producing  them 
as  ancient  writings,  they  may  find  occasion  to  deceive 
the  simple  therewith."* 


/ 


*  Muxiuuius^  Epistola  festalis,  Opp.  i.  p.  961,  ed.  Bened. :   'J^ttciJ^ 

(poSovfiair^  juij  Tuag  ^yo*  jdy  dtxeQataty  drtd  t^;  dnXdTtjxog  ual  t^;  Ayrd- 
TijTog  nlavfidiofnv  drrd  Tt^;  navovf^lag  tivviP  dpOgi^raaPj  xal  Xotnby  iv* 
Tvyx^PBip  Mffwg  dQ^tat^iat  lolg  leyofjUroig  dnoM(f{fq>oigf  dnardifAepfH  r| 
tfibivvfila  idif  dXriQivGiV  ^i^llwy  naQaxalij  dy^/£a^a»,  el  negl  SiP  iniO" 
raadey  negl  Toirmv  fAvtjfioye^eiP  }'^<]poi,  did  Tfi  t^v  dv&yxriv  nal  16 
XQ'^o^fiOP  trig  ixxlTjulag.  Milhay  Sk  roCwy  {ivfifioveifBiv ,  ;|f^iJ<ro|Ua«  fiffitg 
aCaiaaty  t^;  i/navjov  r6kfifjg  m  r^Ttff  jov  E^Yyehfnov  Aovxa^  liywp  nai 
ai'i6g'  *Enetdi^7ieQ  Ttykg  BTtexeCgijaay  dytniSi^audat  tavtdig  rd  keydftsra 
di7t6xQv<pa,  xal  intfil^ai  Tuvra  rj;  'd'eonvsiKm^  YQ^^ii  ^^Q^  V  ^^^^QOifO' 
(^drjfisyj  xad^  naqidouav  tdtg  naj^aty  ol  dn*  d^z^g  tt^(nnat  xal  innjgiw^ 
yeydfieyo*  rov  l&yov  ido^s  xdtfiol^  ni^TQaniyjk  naQd  yvrjaltay  ddehp&y  xai 
fia66yjt  dvoiSey,  l|^f  ixOiuOat  rd  xayoyil^dfuya  xal  naqadodiyja^  nunevdiP'- 
ja  re  ^^eXa  ejyat  ^i^lta,  tya  ixacnog^  el  fdy  ^otiJ^,  xataypta  jiay  nlap^- 
a&ytwpf  6  dk  xaSaqitg  duMfielyag  x^^  ndXtp  ibTtofufiPijaxdfteyog,  ''Eon 
jolyvp  Trig  fihy  nahnag  dmdifixrig  ^i^Xla  T&i  dqidfjua  rd  ndpia  elxoaMo* 
roaavTa  ydg,  &g  ^ixovaa^  xal  rd  aiotxela  rd  noQ*  ^E^Qolo^g  elvat  naQa- 

didoiai.      7^  dk  rd^et  xal  to)   dpdfinjl  lujip  Ixaarop  ovtcu; "-^JT^ 

toixiay  Td  7^;  TiaXaiag  dtadi^xrjg  laiajar  Td  dk  trig  xatyrig ravta  (as 

in  Cyril)  xal  niSJuy  'lot&yyov  (ptoxiiXviptg,  Tavra  nrjyal  idv  awtrjf^v 

ey  loCxotg  fi6voig  16  irig  e^e^etag  dtSaaxaXeXoy  eidayyeXlH^etat 'AlX* 

Eyexd  ye  nleloyog  dxQi^elag  nffoaxldtifu  xal  toOto  yq&ffniy  dyayxatmg^  &s 
on  iotl  xal  irega  ^i^Ua  lolnay  Is^tadey,  od  xayovi^dfieya  /jity,  Tfirvnw- 
fiiya  de  nagd  riay  TTaTigwy  dtyaytpdnrxeadat  tdig  Agn  nqoGeqx^fUyoig  nai 
(iovlofiivoig  xaxrjx^^f^Oai  iby  xrig  tdue^elag  l6yoy  utxpla  SoXofAibyrog  xal 
<Tog>la  Sigdx,  xal  *EcrOiiQ,  xal  'lovdlOy  xal  Tb^lag,  xal  dtdax^  xaXovfti- 
ytj  idy  *Ano<rMiaPf  xal  6  noifi^iy,  Kal  dfuag  xdxelywy  xaPOPt^OfUpmv 
xal  jointap  dLyaytywaxofiiyaty,  oida/Mog  jiay  d7iox^^<;paiy  /uyij/ui/,  diid  al^-> 
Tixiby  iarip  inlvoia,  yqaffAyxfuy  fikv,  ore  S-ilovcrty  a^rd,  x^qiXfllUviay  9h 
xal  nQOcrridiywty  a^oCg  XQ^^^^S*  ^^^  ^?  naXaid  nqoqiif^yreg  ngdipaatp 
?X^aiy  dnar^y  Ix  xoCtov  ro^g  qixegalovg,  [See  Lardntr,  vol,  iv.  p.  15SI^ 
sqq.,  p.  430.] 
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YI.    Canon  of  the  Synopsis  of  Sacred  Scripture.' 

"  All  the  Scripture  of  us  Christians  is  divinely  inspired. 
It  contains  not  indefinite,  but  rather  determined  and  can- 
onized books.  These  belong  to  the  Old  Testament." 
The  canon  that  it  gives  is  the  same  with  that  of  Atha- 
nasius.  "  But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  books  of 
the  same  Old  Testament  not  canonical^  but  only  read  by 
[or  to]  the  catechumens.  Such  are  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  Esther, 
Judith,  and  Tobit.  These  are  not  canonical.  Some 
of  the  ancients  say  the  book  of  Esther  was  deemed  ca- 
nonical by  the  Hebrews  ;  and  so  was  the  book  of  Ruth, 
being  united  with  the  Judges,  and  numbered  as  one 
book ;  and  in  this  manner  they  make  up  the  number  of 
twenty-two  books,  which  they  receive  as  canonical 

^^  These  are  the  determined  and  canonical  books  of  the 
New  Testament."  It  repeats  the  catalogue  of  Atha- 
nasius.  "  With  these,  there  is  the  Apocalypse  of  John 
the  Divine,  which  is  received  and  approved  as  his  by  the 
ancient,  holy,  and  inspired  Fathers.  Such  are  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  which  are  admitted  to  the  canon, 
and  are,  as  it  were,  the  first-fruits  of  our  faith,  or  its 
anchors  and  foundations,  written  and  published  by  the 
very  apostles  of  Christ,  who  were  with  him,  and  were 
taught  by  him."* 

*  [This  synopsis  is  contained  in  the  works  of  Athanasius ;  but  **  it  is  sup- 
posed by  learned  men  to  be  falsely  ascribed  to  him."  ^  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  any  ancient  writer  as  a  work  of  Athanasius."  See  Lardnar^  vol.  iv. 
pu  161,  sqq.] 

*  Synopsis  Script  sac.  in  Miaiuuivs^  0pp.  iL  p.  126,  sqq. :  Jlaaa  yqaq>^ 
^fMP  /^lariayQi'  'd'e&npevaxdg  iaxtv,  o^x  iabqiaja  di^  diUd  fiaHop  &Qur- 
ftipa  xal  xBKayovujfUva  l/fi»  rd  ^i^Ua.  Kal  iau  trig  fdy  nalaMig  di- 
uO^»fjg  tavTOj  (as  in  Miaiuuius.)  'Extbg  dk  to^natp  elal  ndiUv  iiega  ^tfiUa 
Tifg  oc&nig  nalcuag  dui&i\xtigf  od  navovi>XfiftBva  fdp,  ^vayivwin6fuva  9h 
ft&pop  TOft(  Motfjxovfiirotgf  Tovra'  <ro<pla   JSoJi4>(MPtogj  aoqAa  *Ifiaoo  vtov 
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FII.  Canon  or  Epiphanius. 

He  says,  "And  there  are  twenty-two  letters  among  the 
Hebrews ;  and,  following  this  number,  they  estimate  their 
books  at  twenty-two,  although  they  are  in  reality  twenty- 
seven.  But  since  five  letters  among  them  are  douUed, 
and,  therefore,  there  are  really  twenty-seven  letters, 
which  are  reduced  to  twenty-two,  so,  for  this  reason, 
they  enumerate  their  books  as  twenty-two,  though  in 
reality  twenty-seven.  The  &st  of  them  is  Genesis; 
[then  follow]  Exodus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  Deuteron- 
omy, the  book  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Nave,  of  Job,  of  the 
Judges,  of  Ruth,  the  Psalter,  the  First  of  Chronicles,  the 
Second  of  Chronicles,  the  First  of  Kings,  the  Second  of 
Kings,  the  Third  of  Kings,  the  Fourth  of  Kings,  the  book 
of  Proverbs,  the  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Songs,  the 
twelve  Prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  the  First  of 

Ezra,  the  Second  of  Ezra,  the  book  of  Esther 

There  is  another  small  book,  called  Kinothj  or  the  Lam- 
entations of  Jeremiah.     This  is  added  to  Jeremiah.''"* 
1 

Stqdix^  'Ead^iQ,  *Iovdldf  Tu^lx,  Toaavra  xal  j&  fi^i  navovt^Xf^fispa.  T\pig 
fUv  TO*  tiav  nahuiap  et^tJxaor»  xapopll^sadat  nag*  'EPgalo^g  nal  i^y  'Ba- 
d^(^  xal  tiip  fikv  *Poi>6,  ftst^  TcSy  K(^xQp  kpovftipfjpy  elg  Sy  ^ifiUop  6^- 
futaOaij  T^p  dk  'EtrdiiQ   elg  he^p  Ip*  xal  o%w  tMip   Hg   stkoQt  dio 

uv/inlr^^vadat  j6p  ^qtdfibp  tiap  xaropi^ofiiptup  na^*  adxdig  PipUwp 

7d  dk  Ttj;  xatprig  dux&ifixt^g  ndXiP  dtgicrfiipa  X8  xal  xBxavoPUTfUpa  fiifiXla  tov- 

Ttt, (as  in  Mumaaius.)  *Enl  xofrtoig  icrjl  xal  ^  dnox^vtpig  lutdppov  to9 

^eolAyov,  dexOetaa  &g  ixelpov  xal  iyxQidetfTa  ^Jtd  rMat  dtyimv  xal  itPBVfta^ 
TO^M^y  naxif^p»  Toaavta  xal  rd  t^^  xa^pr^g  6uii6i/\xrig  ^t^Ua^  t6l  ys  xapo- 
pi^dfUPa  xal  tr(g  nUnetag  4^p  oIopbI  dxgodlpta  i)  dyxygat  xal  if^lofum^ 
&g  naq*  airt&p  twp  *Anoa%6UiP  to9  JTipMrroO,  ilbp  xal  avYyepofiipmP 
ixelPip  xal  1^'  ordrov  fiaOfftevOiproiiPf  YQaq>ipTa  xal  ixreOipia, 

*  Ep^haniusy  De  Pond,  et  Mens,  c  33;  23.  Opp.  iL  p.  180,  ed.  PetaoUu : 
dt6  xal  etxoat  ddo  eUrl  rd  tumqA,  rotg  'E^^Ung  YgAfifiaia^  xal  ngdg  aH^ 
xal  rdig  pt^lovg  a^tiop  x^  ^iQldfifjaap,  Btwxn  l^rrd  odaag*  6X1*  i7t9t9if 
dftTciloOrrca  nipjB  na^*  mduXg  OT0*j|feta,  stxoa^  Imrd  xal  a&tA  ^Pta^  xal 
Big  x^  ^atortloOPXiu,  lo^ov  /^q^p  xal  Td;  ^Ifilovg,  x^  a^ag,  x^  n6imu\» 
nnatp.   ^SIp  Ti^flnti — riPBa^g  — "E^odog  —  ABvwxdpf  *A^ftol,  JBvfBfft^ 
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In  respect  to  the  Old  Testament,  these  catalogues 
adhere,  with  more  or  less  accuracy,  to  the  Jewish  canon. 
In  regard  to  the  New  Testament,  they  agree,  in  a 
striking  manner,  in  their  reception  of  the  contested 
catholic  Episdes.  However,  they  disagree  upon  the 
Apocaljrpse. 

Eusebius  gives  the  more  probable  reason  why  the  cath- 
olic Episdes  were  admitted  into  the  catalogues.  ^^And 
we  know  that  these  (the  Epistles  of  James  and  Jude)  are 
publicly  read  vnth  the  others  in  most  of  the  churches."* 

Jerome  says  of  the  Episde  of  James,  ^^  It  is  alleged 
that  this  Episde  was  published  in  his  (James's)  name 
by  some  other  person,  but  in  progress  of  time  it  obtained 
authority."* 

But  still  there  were  others  who  held  opinions  different 
from  the  common  notion,  respecting  the  catholic  Epis- 
des. Thus  Didymus,  who  died  A.  C.  392,  says,  "  It 
is  not  to  be  concealed  that  the  present  Episde  (the  Sec- 
ond of  Peter)  is  forged,  and  although  it  is  published,  yet 
it  is  not  in  the  canon."* 

p6fuop — 1^  Tov  'I^aov  rov  JVou^,  ^  jov  /cbj?,  —  -^  iSii^  Kgnfov —  -^  x^f 
*Povd — t6  ValnfiQtov  —  -9^  ngfintj  tSi'  IlagaXeniofiivbiy  —  FlaqaX.  devri- 
^  —  BaatXeifby  ngdirtj,  B,  devxiQa,  B,  tQlrr^f  B,   TStd^Ti^   ^   Uaqoifuviv 

—  6  ixxlijmacrtiig  —  t6  'Acrfta  x.  qa/idT.  —  t6  ^oidexanQ6<prjToy —  *Haatov 

—  'legefdov  —  */e^ex*i^A —  ^  tov  "Eadga  ngdlnrj  —  daviiqa  —  1}  x^j  ^Ead-^q. 

"J^OT*  dk  xai  dXkri  fnxgdL  ^l^log,  ^  xaleUat  KiyCDd,  ^ug  igfir^PsifeTat 

^fjl^yog  'leQSfilov  cninj  dk  t^  *l8Q8fiUf.  avvditrsTutf  ^xt;  icrxi  nCQicrfTii  xov 
&QtdfMOv,  xai  x(^  ^leQCfiUf  GwaitiofUvri.  See,  also,  Heres.  viii.  0pp.  L  pv 
19.  On  the  whole  Bible,  see  Heres.  IxxvL  p.  941.  [Lardnar,  vol.  iv.  p. 
186,  sqq.] 

*  Hist  EccL  iL  23:  ^Ofuag  8k  tafiep  xai  ra^jag  fist^  my  lotniar  iy 
nleUnaig  dedrfftoaievftipag  * Exxlijalatg, 

*  Jtrome^  Script  EccL  c  2:  Ipsa  epistola  ab  alio  qaodam  sub  ejiis 
(Jacobi)  nomine  edita  asseritur,  licet  paollatim  tempore  procedente,  obtina-^ 
erh  auctoritatem.    [See  Ebug^  1.  c  p.  622.]    MSamhar^  L  c  voL  iii.  p.  72. 

'  Non  est  i^orandum,  pmsentem  epistolam  (2  Petri)  esse  falsataro,  qua 

VOL.  I.  14 
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[In  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century,  we  find  almost 
all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  admitting  those  books  which 
were  disputed  in  the  beginning  of  that  century,  and 
which  Eusebius  carefully  separates  from  such  as  were 
universally  acknowledged.  At  this  time  they  are  cited 
as  if  they  were  perfectly  indisputable.  Four  of  the 
catholic  Epistles,  namely,  the  Second  of  Peter,  the  Sec- 
ond and  Third  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  hold  a 
very  different  place  in  the  estimation  of  Greek  writers  in 
the  early  and  latter  part  of  this  century.  The  separate 
churches  had  a  closer  union  with  one  another  than  be- 
fore, and  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  canon  was  a  natural 
result. 

Yet,  even  after  this  time,  some  voices  still  continued 
to  be  lifted  up  against  these  books.  Thus,  in  the  sixth 
century,  Cosmas,  above  cited,  omits  all  the  catholic  Epis- 
tles, on  the  ground  that  the  ancient  church  had  esteemed 
them  doubtful ;  that  the  commentators  had  not  written 
on  these  books,  and  that  they  were  placed  among  doubt- 
ful writings  in  the  catalogues  of  such  men  as  Irenaeus, 
Eusebius,  Athanasius,  Amphilochius,  and  Severianus. 

The  Syrian  church  seems  to  have  used  but  three  of 
the  catholic  Epistles,  namely,  the  First  of  Peter,  the 
First  of  John,  and  the  Epistle  of  James.  These  only 
are  found  in  the  Peshito.* 

Theodore,  bishop  of  Mopsuestia,  if  we  may  believe 
the  assertions  of  his  enemies,  seems  to  have  examined 
the  canon  with  a  freer  and   more  critical  spirit  than 


licet  publicetur,  non  tamen  in  canone  est  M.  Biblioth.  Patrom,  (Lugd. 
1677,)  vol.  iv.  p.  327.  Theodonu,  Mopsvest.  (died  425,)  according  to  LeonL  c 
Nest  et  Eutych.  1.  iiL  in  Canim  Lectt  antiquis,  ed.  Basnage,  voL  L  p.  577. 
Comnas^  Indicopleostes  (c.  535,)  Topograph,  christ  in  MmUfaiueonf  Nov.  Col- 
lect Patrr.  et  Scriptt  Gnec.  voL  iL  p.  292. 

*"  [See  ^^aemanm^  Bibliotheca  Clem.  Vat  Orient  vol.  iil  p.  8.] 
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most  of  his  contemporaries.  However,  we  ai-e  but  im- 
perfectly acquainted  with  his  tenets,  for  only  fragments 
of  his  writings  have  reached  us.  Leontius  informs  us 
that  he  rejected  the  Epistle  of  James,  the  books  of 
Chronicles,  Ezra,  and  Solomon's  Song,  and  counted  the 
book  of  Job  a  fiction  based  upon  facts.  But  his  opin- 
ions seem  to  have  found  little  support  among  his  con- 
temporaries.* 

The  opinion  of  several  Fathers  upon  the  Apocalypse 
has  already  been  given ;  but  some  others  may  be  no- 
ticed. Gregory  of  Nyssa  places  it  among  the  apocry- 
phal books  ;  *  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret  never  mention 
it;  Jerome  acknowledges  it  was  not  received  by  the 
Greek  church  in  his  time ;  *  while,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Egyptian  church  received  it,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
opinion  of  Athanasius  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.'  But 
only  a  part  of  the  Oriental  churches  gave  it  a  place  in 
their  canon,  though  Leontius  admits  it,  and  Ephraim 
the  Syrian,  as  well  as  the  Pseudo-Dionysius,  has  a  high 
esteem  for  it.]  • 

At  the  end  of  this  century,  the  meaning  of  canonicity 
remained  the  same  as  before  ;  only  the  word  canon  was 
more  commonly  used,  and  perhaps  included  the  collat- 
eral idea  of  an  ecclesiastical  decision.^      Forged   and 


*  [See  Leontius^  1.  c  in  Canuiij  Lect  Antiq.  voL  L  p.  577,  cited  in  MUn- 
aekerj  1.  c.    hardmer^  vol.  iv.  p.  392,  eqq.] 

*  [Opp.  iL  p.  61.  But  see,  upon  this  point,  ScJbiiutt,  Hist  Antiq.  Canonis 
V.  et  N.  T.  p.  398,  cited  in  Jlffituc^r.] 

*  [Opp.  iii  p.  49.] 

<  [Cya,  Opp.  iL  p.  188.] 

'  \Ephjmmy  Opp.  ii.  p.  ^2,  and  Diomfsius,  Opp.  L  p.  388.  See  MUmcher^ 
L  c.  vol.  iiL  p.  61 — 76.] 

/  Since  the  time  of  iSbn/er,  (see  his  Abhandlung  von  freier  Untem.  d.  K. 
▼oL  L  p.  li,  sqq.)  false  notions  of  eancnddhf  have  prevailed  ;e.g^'m  EUhham^ 
l.c.§  16, p.  102, sqq.;  in Se^tnutt, Einleit  vol.  i.  p.  7,8qq.;  AMem,  Lc.voLi. 
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heretical  writings  were  still  referred  to  by  the  term  apac-' 
ryphalj  and  between  the  two  classes  were  the  books 
that  might  he  read. 


§27. 

CANON  OF  THE  LATIN  CHURCH  IN  THE  FOURTH  CENTURY. 

In  the  West,  we  find  the  canon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment was  enlarged  in  the  same  manner,  by  the  admis- 
sion of  all  the  catholic  Epistles,  and  the  addition  of  the 
Apocalypse,  which  was  not  doubted  in  the  West.  The 
canon,  thus  enlarged,  was  established  by  law.  How- 
ever, at  the  same  time,  looser  principles  were  followed  in 
determining  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  led 
to  the  admission  of  several  apocryphal  writings. 

1.  Canon  of  the  council  of  Hippo,  A.  C.  393.  Canon 
36.     "  Besides  the  canonical  Scriptures,  let  nothing  be 

p.  334,  sqq. ;  Bertholdty  p.  55,  sqq.  See,  on  the  other  hand,  a  review  in  the 
Jena  Allg.  lit.  Zeitung  for  1815,  No.  2,  p.  10,  sqq. ;  Hu^,  1.  c.  §  18;  Eick- 
honij  in  N.  T.  vol.  iv.  p.  40.  [Hug,  in  reference  to  the  N.  T.,  usea  the  word 
canon  as  ejmonymous  with  the  ^  rule  of/aith,  and  that  is  said  to  be  canonictl 
which  is  authorized  to  declare  this  rule."  In  reference  to  the  O.  T.,  JSidir 
horn  applies  the  term  canonical  to  those  writings  that  were  included  in  the 
collection  which  he  supposes  was  made  before  Christ 

Whiston  says  the  books  of  the  O.  and  N.  T.  were  called  canonicalj  be- 
cause inserted  in  the  apostolical  canon.  See  his  Essay  on  the  A  post  const 
ch.  i.  §  6.  But  this  canon  is  well  known  to  be  spurious.  See  Jonahs  Meth- 
od of  settling  the  canonical  Authority,  &c. ;  Lond.  1726, 8vo.  voL  i.  p.  25.] 

See  MdoruSf  Pelus.  epist  144 :  "  Since  these  things  are  so,  let  us  ex- 
amine the  canon  of  truth ;  I  mean  the  sacred  Scriptures."  [The  word  canon, 
utavfapy  originally  meant  the  tongue  of  a  balance.  See  the  Scholiast  on 
Arislophane^  Rane,  v.  809.]  Augvatinus,  De  Bapt  ii.  6 :  Afferamus  non 
datenu  dolosas,  ubi  appendamus,  quod  volumus  et  quomodo  volumiis  pro 
arbitrio  nostro  dicentes :  hoc  grave,  hoc  leve  est  Sed  afferamus  divinam 
stateram  de  Scripturis  sacris,  tamquam  de  thesauris  dominicis,  et  in  ilia,  quid 
sit  gravius,  appendamus,  imo  non  appendamus,  sed  a  Domino  appenaa  cog^ 
lioecamus.    See  tt^e  (quotations  from  Jerome  and  Rufin,  in  the  next  sectioa. 
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read  in  the  church  under  the  title  of  the  divine  Scrip 
tures.     The  canonical  Scriptures  are, 

Genesis ;  Psalter  of  David ; 

Exodus ;  Five  books  of  Solomon ; 

Leviticus ;  Twelve  books  of  Prophets  ; 

Numbers ;  Isaiah ; 

Deuteronomy ;  Jeremiah ; 

Joshua  Son  of  Nun ;         Daniel ; 

Judges ;  Ezekiel ; 

Ruth ;  Tobit ; 

Four  books  of  Kings  ;       Judith ; 

Two  of  Chronicles ;  Esther ; 

Job ;  Two  books  of  Ezra ; 

Two  books  of  Maccabees. 

Books  of  the  New  Testament :  — 
Four  books  of  Gospels ;  Two  of  Peter ; 

Acts  of  Apostles,  one  book  ;  Three  of  John  ; 

Thirteen  Epistles  of  Paul ;  One  of  James  ; 

One  of  the  same  to  the  Hebrews ;     One  of  Jude  ; 

The  Apocalypse  of  John. 

To  confirm  this  canon,  let   the   church  on   the  other 
side  of  the  water  be  consulted."* 

*  See  Maruiy  L  c.  voL  iii.  p.  924 :  Ut  pneter  Scripturas  canonicas  nihil 
in  ecclesia  legatur  sub  nomine  divinarum  Scripturarum.  Sunt  autem  canon. 
Scripture:  Gen.,  Exod.,  Lerit,  Num.,  Deuteron.,  Jesus  Naye,  Judicum, 
Ruth,  Regnorum  libri  quatuor,  Paralipom.  libri  duo,  Job,  Psalterium  David., 
Salomonis  libri  quinque^  duodecim  libri  Prophetarum,  Esaias,  Jerem.,  Dan., 
Elzech.,  Tobias^  JudUh^  Heather,  Esdne  libri  duo,  Maccab.  libri  duo.  Novi 
autcm  Test  Evangeliorum  libro  quatuor.  Act  ApostoL  liber  uous,  Pauli 
Apost  Epistols  tredecim,  ejusdem  ad  Hebneos  una,  Petri  due,  Joannis  tres, 
Jacobi  una,  Jude  una,  Apocalypsis  Joannis.  Ita  ut  de  confirmando  isto 
canone  transmarina  ecclesia  consulatur.  Compare  Concil.  Cartliag.  iii.  can. 
47,  in  Mantif  1.  c.  vol.  iii  p.  891 ;  also,  Innooeni  L  Epist  ad  Exuperium,  ibid. 
p.  1091,  sq. ;  ConciL  Rom.  L  under  Gtlanus  L  in  the  year  A.  C  491,  ibid, 
vol  viiL  p.  146,  sqq.    [Zkin/ner,  vol.  iv.  p.  486b] 
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The  principles  which  led  to  this  decision  may  be  un- 
derstood from  Augustine.  "  Those  two  books,"  he  says, 
"  the  one  which  is  called  Wisdom,  the  other  Ecclesias- 
ticus,  are  said  [erroneously]  to  be  Solomon's,  on  account 
of  a  certain  similarity  [of  style  and  design.]  Now,  it 
has  always  been  maintained  that  Jesus  Sirach  wrote 
them ;  nevertheless  they  deserve  to  be  received  as  author- 
ity,  and  to  be  numbered  among  the  prophetic  6ooA»."* 

Again,  he  says,  "The  Jews  have  not  that  Scripture 
which  is  called  the  book  of  the  Maccabees,  as  they  have 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms,  to  which  the 
Lord  gives  his  testimony,  as  to  those  who  are  his  wit- 
nesses. (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  But  it  is  received  by  the 
church,  and  not  without  profit,  if  it  be  read  or  heard 
soberly."* 

He  says  in  another  place,  "  In  respect  to  the  canon- 
ical Scriptures,  we  must  follow  the  authority  of  the 
greatest  number  of  catholic  churches,  among  which  are 
certainly  those  that  retain  the  chairs  of  the  aposdes,  and 
were  found  worthy  to  receive  epistles  [from  an  aposde.] 
The  church  follows  this  rule  in  respect  to  the  canonical 
Scriptures.  It  prefers  those  which  have  been  received 
by  all  the  catholic  churches,  to  those  which  some  do  not 
receive  ;  and  respecting  those  which  are  not  received  by 
all,  it  prefers  those  received  by  the  greatest  number  of 
churches,  and  those  of  the  greatest  authority,  to  those  ad- 

*  ^^ugtuHnua,  De  Doct  Christ  iL  8 :  Illi  duo  libri,  unus,  qui  Sapientia,  et 
alius,  qui  ficclesiasticus  inscribitur,  de  quadam  tmUUttdine  Salomoma  ene 
dicurUtar :  nam  Jesus  Sirach  eos  coziscripeisse  constantissime  perhibetur,  qui 
tamen,  quoniam  in  audoriiaUm  recipi  meruenmt,  inter  propheticos  nume- 
randi  sunt 

^  Cont  Gaudent  L  31 :  Hanc  quidem  Scriptunun,  que  appellator  Mac- 
cabsomm,  non  habent  Judei,  sicut  legem  et  Prophetas  et  Psalmos,  quibus 
Dominus  testimonium  perhibet,  tanquam  testibus  suis  Luc  xxiv.  44,  sed 
recepta  est  ab  ecclesia  non  inutiliter,  si  sobrie  legtdur  vel  audiatur. 
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mitted  by  fewer  churches,  and  of  less  authority.  But  if 
it  finds  some  admitted  by  more  churches,  and  others  by 
those  of  greater  authority,  though  this  case  cannot  easily 
be  determined,  I  think  the  latter  are  to  be  held  of 
equal  authority.''* 

Still  further,  he  adds,  "  We  will  omit  the  faoies  con- 
tained in  those  writings  called  apocryphalj  because  their 
origin  was  hidden,  and  not  known  to  the  Fathers." 
"  The  Manichees  read  the  apocryphal  writings,  written 
in  the  name  of  the  aposdes,  by  some  cobblers  of  fables, 
I  know  not  who."* 

Jerome  writes  to  the  same  effect :  '^  It  must  be  said 
that  this  Epistle,  which  is  inscribed  to  the  Hebrews,  is 
not  only  received  by  the  church  of  the  West,  but  hith- 
erto by  all  the  ecclesiastical  writers  in  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, as  the  work  of  Paul  the  apostle.  Many  think  it 
may  be  the  work  of  Barnabas,  or  Clement ;  but  it  is  of 
no  importance  whose  it  is,  for  it  is  the  production  of  an 
ecclesiastical  man,  and  it  is  daily  distinguished  by  being 
read  in  the  churches.  But  though  the  custom  of  the 
Latin  church  has  not  admitted  it  among  the  canonical 


*  De  Doct  Christ  L  c :  In  canonicis  Scriptuns  ecclesianim  catholica- 
imn  qaamplurium  auctoritatem  sequatur,  inter  qnas  aane  ille  aint,  qus 
apoetolicaa  aedes  habere  et  epistolas  accipere  meruenint  Tenebit  igitur 
bmc  modum  in  Scripturia  canonictB,  ut  eaa,  que  ab  omnibus  accipiun- 
tur ecclesiis  catbolicis,  preponat  eis,  quas  quidam  non  accipiunt :  in  eis 
?ero,  qus  non  accipiuntur  ab  omnibus,  preponat  eas,  quas  plures  graviores- 
que  accipiunt,  eis,  quas  pauciores  minorisque  auctoritatis  ecclesie  tencnt 
Si  autem  alias  inyenerit  a  pluribus,  alias  a  gravioribus  haberi,  quamquam 
hoc  facile  invenire  non  poasit,  equalis  tamen  auctoritaUs  eas  habendas 
poto. 

*  De  Civit  Dei,  xv.  23:  Omittamus  earum  scripturarum  fabulas,  quh 
tfoengphtB  nuncupantur,  eo,  quod  earum  occulta  origo  non  claruit  patribus. 
Coot  Faustum,  xziL  79 :  Legunt  scripturas  apoaryphaa  Manichei,  nescio  a 
qoibua  autoribus  iabularum  sub  nomine  apostolorum  scriptas.  Compare 
Markdnedcef  Sbrst  d.  Katholicismus,  vol.  i  2,  p.  231. 
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Scriptures,  as  the  Greek  church,  using  the  same  liberty, 
have  not  accepted  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  yet,  never- 
theless, we  accept  both,  not  adhering  to  the  custom  of 
this  age,  but  following  the  authority  of  ancient  writers, 
who  continually  make  use  of  the  testimony  of  both,  [the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse,]  as  if  they 
w^ere  canonical  and  ecclesiastical,  and  do  not  use  them 
merely  now  and  then,  as  they  do  the  apocryphal  wri- 
tings."* 

However,  in  opposition  to  this  inaccuracy  on  the  part 
of  the  church,  the  learned  still  held  fast  to  the  Jewish 
canon,  and  distinguished  the  writings  read  in  the  church, 
and  now  called  apocryphal,  from  the  canonical  writings. 
Thus  Jerome  says,  "  The  language  of  the  Syrians  and 
the  Chaldees  is  a  standing  proof  that  there  are  two-and- 
twenty  letters  among  the  Hebrews.  But  among  the  He- 
brews five  letters  are  double :  Caph^  Mem^  Nun,  Pe,  Sade. 
Hence,  by  most  men,  five  books  are  considered  as  double, 
namely,  Samuel,  Melachim,  [Kings,]  Dibre  Hajamim, 
[Chronicles,]  Ezra,  Jeremiah  with  Kinoth,  that  is,  the 
Lamentations.  Therefore,  as  there  are  twenty-two  let- 
ters, so  twenty-two  volumes  are  reckoned.  The  first  book 
is  called  by  them  Beresithj  which  we  call  Genesis ;  the 

*  Hieronymusj  Ep.  ad  Dardan.  yoL  ii.  p.  608,  ed.  Martianay :  Illnd  iio»- 
tria  dicendum  est,  banc  epiatolam,  qiuB  inscribitur  ad  Hebneos,  non  aolaro  ab 
ecclesiia  Orientis,  sed  ab  omnibus  retro  ecclesiasticis  Greeci  aermoiiis  acrip- 
toribus  quasi  Paoli  apostoli  suscipi,  licet  plerique  earn  vel  Bamabe,  fel 
Clementis  arbitrentur :  et  nihil  interesse,  cujus  sit,  quum  ecdenadiei  wri  mt 
et  quoiidie  ecdeaiarum  Uctione  edebrdur.  Quod  si  earn  Latinorum  consue- 
tudo  non  recipit  inter  Scripturas  canonicas,  nee  Grscorum  quidem  ecclesie 
Apocal^qpsin  Johannis  eadem  libertate  suscipiunt,  et  tamen  nos  utramqutf 
■oscipimus :  nequaquain  hujus  temporis  consuetudinem,  sed  yetemm  sortp- 
toram  auctoritatem  sequentes,  qui  plerumque  utriusque  abutuntur  teatimo- 
niis,  non  ut  interdum  de  apocr3rphiB  faeere  solent,  sed  quasi  canonicii  et 
ecclesia^<*i8. 
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second,  Veelle  Semothj  [Exodus ;]  the  third,  Vajikra^  that 
IS,  Leviticus  ;  the  fourth,  Vajedahber^  Numbers ;  the  fifth, 
Elle  haddeharim^  Deuteronomy.  These  are  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  which  are  properly  called  Thoraj  that 
is,  the  Law. 

"  The  Prophets  make  the  second  class,  and  begin  with 
Jesus  San  of  NavCj  whom  they  call  Joshua  Ben  Nun : 
next  they  place  Sophetimj  that  is,  the  book  of  Judges, 
and  in  the  same  they  include  Ruth^  because  the  events 
of  the  history  transpired  in  the  days  of  the  judges : 
Samuel  follows  the  third,  which  we  call  the  First  and 
Second  of  Kings:  the  fourth  is  Melachinij  that  is,  of 
the  Kings,  which  is  contained  in  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Books  of  the  Kings :  the  fifth  is  Isaiah ;  the  sixth,  Jere- 
miah; the  seventh,  Ezekiel ;  the  eighth,  book  of  the 
twelve  ProphetSj  which  they  call  Thereasar. 

"  The  third  class  contains  the  Hagiographa.  The 
first  book  begins  with  Job ;  the  second,  with  Davidj 
whom  they  comprise  in  one  book  of  Psalms,  in  five 
divisions :  the  third  is  Solomon^  in  three  books.  Prov- 
erbs^ which  they  call  Misle,  that  is,  Parables ;  the  fourth, 
EcclesiasteSj  that  is,  Coheleth :  the  fifth  is  the  Song  of 
SangSj  which  they  designate  by  the  title  Sir  Hassirim  : 
the  sixth  is  Daniel ;  the  seventh  Dibre  hajamim,  that  is, 
the  Words  of  Days,  which  we,  with  better  significance, 
may  call  the  Chronicle  of  the  whole  Divine  History,  but 
which,  with  us,  is  inscribed  I.  and  II.  Paralipomenon : 
the  eighth  is  Ezra,  which,  both  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  is  divided  into  ten  books :  the  ninth  is  Esther. 
And  thus  they  make  twenty-two  books  of  the  old  Law, 
namely,  five  of  Moses,  eight  of  the  Prophets,  and  nine  of 
the  Hagiographa.  However,  some  enroll  Ruth  and  Kt- 
nath  among  the  Hagiographa,  and  think  these  books  are 
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to  be  added  to  the  number;  and  thus  they  compute  twenty- 
four  books  of  the  ancient  Law Whatever  exists 

besides  these  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Apocrypha.  Accord- 
ingly, Wisdom,  which  is  commonly  inscribed  the  Wisdom 
of  Solomon,  the  book  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  of  Judith 
and  Tobitj  and  the  Slieplierd*  are  not  in  the  canon. 
The  First  Book  of  the  Maccabees  is  extant  in  Hebrew, 
but  the  Second  was,  originally,  Greek,  which  may  be 
proved  from  its  phraseology." 

Again,  he  says,  "  The  book  of  Jesu^  the  Son  of  Si- 
rach  is  said  to  be  perfectly  favorable  to  virtue,  (nava- 
(>tToc,)  and  the  other  book,  inscribed  the  Wisdom  of  Sol- 
omon, is  a  misnomer,  (\fffvdtniy(}aq>og.) The  church 

indeed  reads  the  books  of  Judith  and  Tohit,  and  the 
Maccabees ;  but  it  does  not  admit  them  among  its  canon- 
ical Scriptures ;  and  so  it  reads  these  two  books  for  the 
edification  of  the  people,  but  not  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  church.^^^ 

*  It  is  doubtful  what  book  is  here  referred  to.  MunKhar^  L  e.  vol.  iiL  p.  84, 
says  he  refers  to  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas ;  Sut  AuguMi^  Einleit  §  54,  thinks 
he  refers  to  the  Greek  book  of  Esdras.  To  judge  from  wfCAimanitf,Ep.  ibst, 
cited  in  §  26,  above,  and  from  Rufinva^  Expos.  Symb.  ApoeL,  the  former  is 
the  more  probable  supposition. 

**  Hieron,  in  prologo  galeato :  Viginti  et  duas  litteras  esse  apud  Hebreos, 
Syrorum  quoque  lingua  et  Chaldieorum  testatar.  —  Porro  quinque  littere  du- 
plices  apud  Hebrteos  sunt,  Caph,  Mem,  Nun,  Pe,  Sade.  Unde  et  quinque  a 
plerisque  libri  duplices  existimantur,  Samuel,  Melachim,  Dibre  Hajamim, 
Esdras,  Jeremias  cum  Kinoth,  i.  e.  Lamentationibus  suis.  Quomodo  igitur  xxiL 
demcnta  sunt.  —  Ita  rxiu  volumina  supputantur.  Primus  apud  eos  liber  voca- 
tur  BeresUhj  quem  nos  Genesin  dicimus:  secundus  VeelU  Semotk:  tertius 
Fajtkrdy  i.  e.  Leviticus :  quartus  Vajtdahbery  quem  Numeros  vocamus :  quin- 
tus  EUt  haddebarim^  qui  Deuteronomium  prcnotatur.  Hi  sunt  quinque  libri 
Mosis,  quos  proprie  Thora^  L  e.,  Legem,  appellant  Secundum  Prophetaimn 
nrdinem  faciunt,  et  incipiunt  ab  JesuJUio  JVhre,  qui  apud  eos  Joaue  Ben  Mm 
dicitur.  Deinde  subtexunt  Sophetim,  i.  e.,  Judicum  librum :  et  in  eundem 
rompingunt  RtUh^  quia  in  diebus  judicum  facta  ejus  narratur  historia :  ter- 
tius sequitur  Samudj  quem  nos  Regum  L  et  II.  dicimus :  quartus  Mdadum, 

i.  e.,  Regum,  qui  III.  et  IV.  Regum  volumine  continetur. Quintus  est 

Emnat :  sextus  Jertmiaa :  septimus  Ezechid :  octavus  liber  duodeem  Pro- 
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Hilary,  who  flourished  about  A.  C.  354,  speaks  in 
the  same  way.  "  The  Law  of  the  Old  Testament  is 
distributed  into  twenty-two  books,  that  they  may  agree 

with  the  number  of  letters But  some  think  that 

Tabu  and  Judith  should  be  added,  to  make  twenty-four 
books,  conformably  to  the  number  of  Greek  letters."* 

Rufin  has  given  his  opinion  as  follows :  "  It  is  the 
holy  spirit  which  inspired  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  in 
the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Gospels   and  Apostles  in 

the  New And  therefore  it  seems  proper  in  this 

place to  designate  what  are  books  of  the  New  and 

Old  Testament,  which,  after  the  tradition  of  the  elders, 
are  believed  to  be  inspired  and  handed   down  in  the 

pheiarwnf  qui  apud  illos  vocatur  Thartasar.  Tertiua  ordo  Hagiographa 
poBsidct  Et  primus  liber  incipit  a  Job  :  secundus  a  David,  quern  quiiiquc 
inciaioniboa  et  uno  Psalmonim  volumine  compreheodunt :  tertiua  est  Sah- 
wwn  tres  libros  habens,  Pnmerbia^  que  illi  Mislc,  L  e.,  Parabolaa  appellant : 
qaaitus  EcdtaioMUs,  L  e.,  Coheleth:  quintus  CnnJUewn  Caniicorumj  quern 
titulo  Sir  Haasiriin  prsnotant:  8extU3  est  Daniel:  septimus  Dibre  hajamim, 
L  e^  Verba  Dienim,  quod  significantius  Chronicon  totius  Divine  Historie  pas- 
fumiu  appelbire,  qui  liber  apud  nos  Paralipomenon  L  et  II.  inscribitur :  oc- 
tams  E$dras,  qui  et  ipse  similiter  apud  Grecos  et  Latinos  in  duoe  libros  di- 
TisuB  est :  nonus  Eilhar.  Atque  ita  fiunt  pariter  Veteris  Legis  libri  xxii.,  i.  c, 
Mosis  y.  et  Prophetorum  viii.,  Hagiographorum  ix.  Quanquam  nonnulli 
RM  et  Kinoth  inter  Hagiographa  scriptitent  et  hos  libros  in  suo  putent 

namero  supputandos  ac  per  hoc  prisce  legis  libros  viginti  quatuor 

Quicquid  extra  hos  est,  inter  Jipacn/pha  ponendunu  Igitur  Sapientioy  que 
mlgo  Salomonis  inscribitur,  et  Jetu  filii  Siradi  liber  et  Judith  et  Tobias  et 
Pador  non  sunt  in  Canone.  Maceabttorum  primum  librum  Hebraicum 
reperi,  secundus  Grecus  est,  quod  ex  ipsa  quoque  phrasi  probari  potest  — 
Pre£  in  libros  Salomonis:    Fertur  et  Ttat^dQerog  Jesu  filii  Sirach  liber  et 

alius  ipevdfTilyffaq^gf  qui  Sapientia  Salomonis  inscribitur. Sicut  ergo 

Jadith  et  Tobi  et  Maccabeonim  libros  legit  quidem  Ecclesia,  sed  inter  ca- 
Donicas  Scripturas  non  recipit,  sic  ct  hec  duo  volumina  legat  ad  edifica- 
tioiiem  plebis,  non  ad  audoriiaUm  ecclesiasticorum  dogmaium  confirman- 


*  HUarius  in  prolog,  in  Psalm,  explanat  p.  8 : in  xxii.  libros  Lex 

Vet  Test,  deputatur,  ut  cum  litterarum  numero  convenirent Quibusdam 

■ntem  visum  est,  additis  Tobia  et  Judith  viginti  quatuor  libros  secundun) 
nmnenim  Gnecarum  litterarum  connumerare. 
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churches  of  Christ.  Accordingly,  the  first  of  all  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  five  books  of  Moses  are  transmitted 

after  these,  Jesus  Nave,  the  books  of  Judges,  and 

Ruth  with  it ;  after  these,  four  books  of  kings,  which  the 
Hebrews  call  two  ;  Chronicles,  which  they  call  the  Book 
of  Days ;  two  books  of  Ezra,  each  of  which  is  computed 
as  a  single  book  with  them,  and  Esther ;  of  the  Prophets, 
Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel;  besides  one 
book  of  the  twelve  Prophets ;  Job  also,  and  the  Psalms 

of  David,  single  books  ;  three  books  of  Solomon 

But  of  the  New  Testament,  four  Gospels Agts 

of  the  Apostles fourteen  Epistles  of  Paul ;  two  of 

Peter ;  one  of  James  ;  one  of  Jude ;  three  of  John  ;  the 
Apocalypse  of  John.  It  is  these  which  the  Fathers  in- 
clude in  the  canon,  and  on  which  they  wish  the  doctrines 
of  our  faith  to  depend.  But  be  it  known  there  are  other 
books  which  are  not  called  canonical j  but  ecclesiasticatj 
by  the  ciders.  Such  is  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and 
that  other  Wisdom  which  is  ascribed  to  the  Son  of  Si- 
rachj  which  is  called  by  the  general  name  Ecclesiasticus 
among  the  Latins,  by  which  term  the  quality  of  the 
book,  and  not  its  author,  is  designated.  Of  the  same 
class  is  the  little  book  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  that  of 
the  Maccabees,  and  the  little  book  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament attributed  to  the  Shepherd,  or  to  Hermas,  and 
called  the  Two  Ways,  or  the  Judgment  of  Peter. 
There  are  some  who  wish  all  of  these  to  be  rec^  in  the 
churches,  but  think  that  arguments  are  not  to  be  drawn 
from  these  to  confirm  the  authority  of  the  faith.  But 
some  other  scriptures  they  call  apocryphal,  which  they 
do  not  wish  to  have  read  in  the  churches."* 


*  Rufinus^  in  £xpoi.  in  Symb.  Apost  (ad  calcem  Opp.  Qprumt,  ed. 
Oxon.  p.  26) :    Spiritus  sancta  est,  qui  in  Vet  Test  Legem  et  Prophetao,  in 
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^28. 

CANON  OF  THE  PROTESTANTS  AND  MODERN  CATHOLICS. 

The  Protestants  have  been  diligent  in  this  depart- 
ment of  criticism,  and,  in  respect  to  the  Old  Testament, 
have  gone  back  to  the  Jewish  canon,  and  separated  the 
books  which  had  been  added  by  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion, from  the  Hebrew  text.*     But,  in  respect  to  the 

Novo  vero  Evangelia  et  Apostoios  inspiravit £t  ideo,  qac  sunt  Novi 

ac  Vet.  loBtrumenti  volumina,  que  secundum  majoram  traditionem  per  ip- 
earn  spiritum  sanctum  inspirata  creduntur  et  ecclesiis  Christi  tradita,  com- 

petens  videtur  in  hoc  loco designare.    Itaque  Vet.  Instrumenti  primo 

omnium  Moysis  quinque  libri  sunt  traditi post  hos  Jesu  Nave  et  Ju- 

dicum  simul  cum  Ruth :  quatuor  post  hiec  Regnoram  libri,  quos  Hebrei 
duos  numerant:  Paralipomenon,  qui  dierum  dicitur  liber:  et  Esdne  Hbn 
doo,  qui  apud  illos  singuli  computantur,  et  Heather.  Prophetarum  vero 
Esaias,  Hierem.,  Elzech.,  et  DanieL :  prsterea  xiL  Prophetarum  liber  unus. 

Job  quoque  et  Psalmi  David  singuli  sunt  libri :    Salomonis  vero  tres 

Novi  vero  (Test)  iv.  Evangg. Actus  Apostolorum Pauli  Epistolae 

ziv.,  Petri  ii^  Jacobi  una,  Jude  una,  Joannis  iii.,  Apocalypsis  Joannis. 
Hec  sunt,  qatt  Patrts  intra  Canonem  amdugenmif  ex  quUma  Jidei  nostra  as- 
serHones  constare  voluarunL  Sciendum  tamen  est,  quod  et  alii  libri  sunt, 
qui  non  canonici,  sed  eedesiastiei  a  majoribus  appellati  sunt :  ut  est  Sapien- 
tia  SahmofUsy  et  alia  sapientia,  quae  dicitur  FUU  Siraehj  qui  liber  apud 
Ifat*"^  generali  vocabulo  Ecclesiasticus  appellatur,  quo  vocabulo  non  auctor 
libelli,  sed  scriptune  qualitas  cognominata  est  Ejusdem  ordinis  est  libellus 
TV/ut  et  Judith  et  MaeeaL  libri.  In  Novo  vero  Test  libellus,  qui  dicitur  Pas- 
tens  sive  HennatiB,  qui  appellatur  dusB  viie,  vel  judicium  Petri :  que  omnia 
legi  quidem  in  ecclesiis  voluerunt,  non  tamen  proferri  ad  audorUaiem  ex  his 
JUki  ior^irmandanL  Ceteras  vero  scripturas  apocryphas  nominarunt,  quas  in 
ecclesiis  legi  noluerunt  [See  Lardner,  voL  ii.  p.  532,  sqq.  vol.  iv.  p.  483, 
aqq.]  See  the  divergent  and  more  free  opinions  of  JunUius,  De  Partibus 
Legis  divinte,  L  3 — 7,  in  Bibliotheca  Max.  Patrum,  voL  x.  p.  340 ;  of  bidorus^ 
HispaL  De  Ecclesiast  Offic  L  12.  Against  such  as  doubted  of  the  Apoca- 
Ijpse,  see  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Toledo,  held  A.  C  633,  in  Harduin. 
Act  ConciL  vol.  iiL  p.  584.    [Lardmsr^  voL  v.  p.  135,  sqq.] 

*  See  lAdha's  Preface,  in  German,  to  Jesus  Sirach,  in  the  Halle  edition 
of  his  works,  voL  ziv.  p.  91,  the  Preface  to  Banich,  p.  93,  and  the  books  of 
Maccabees,  p.  94.    Andr.  Caristadtj  De  Scripturis  canonicis ;  Viteb.  1521. 
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New  Testament,  doubts  have  freely  risen  again  on  the 
books  that  were  contested  in  the  ancient  church/ 

In  opposition  to  this  method,  the  council  of  Trent,  by 
the  following  decree,  declared  all  the  books  in  the  Vul- 
gate to  be  canonical :  — 

^^  If  any  one  will  not  receive  as  sacred  and  canonical 
the  whol^books,  with  all  their  parts,  as  they  are  wont  to 
1)6  read  in  the  Catholic  church,  and  in  the  old  Vulgate 
Latin  edition,  and  if,  knowingly  and  wilfully,  he  shall 
despise  the  aforesaid  traditions,  let  him  be  accursed."* 

Several  of  the  Fathers,  however,  sought  to  moderate 
this  hard  conclusion ;  ^  and  some  learned  Catholics  at- 
tempted to  avoid  it,  by  making  a  distinction  between 
the  first  and  second  canon.  "  Therefore,"  says  Lamy, 
^^  the  books  which  are  in  the  second  canon,  though  con- 
joined with  others  of  the  first  canon,  are,  nevertheless, 
not  of  the  same  authority."' 

Welche  Bucher  heiligr  und  biblisch  sind.;  1521.  iTociitf,  Ciavk  Script 
Sac.  vol.  iL  p.  46.    J.  Gerhard^  Loc.  TheoL  L  6^  voL  iL  p.  54,  sqq.  ed.  Cott 

*  Lathams  Preface  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  ibid.  voL  xiv.  p.  147; 
to  the  Epistle  of  James,  p.  148.  CarlHadt^  L  c,  renews  the  doubts  against 
tJie  Apocalypse. 

^  Sess.  iv.  c.  1 :  Si  quis  libros  integros  cum  omnibus  suis  partibus,  proat 
in  ecclesia  catholica  legi  consueverunt,  et  in  veteri  vulgata  Latina  editiooe 
habentur,  pro  sacris  et  canonicis  non  susceperit,  et  traditiones  predictu 
sciens  et  prudens  contemserit,  anathema  sit.  Compare  the  two  decrees  of  the 
council  of  Trent,  with  Prefaces  and  Glosses,  by  an  unknown  author,  in  Ln- 
ther^s  Works ;  Halle  ed.  voL  zviL  p.  1192,  sqq.  ChemnitiuBj  Exam.  CoaaL 
Trid.  voL  L  p.  50,«qq. 

"  Paid  Scarpiy  Hist  del  Concil.  Trid.  vol  iL  p.  157 ;  ed.  Geneva,  1G60L 
Palavicini,  Hist  ConciL  Trid.  vL  John,  Einleit  voL  L  p.  140.  MoarhtmtdUf 
System  d.  Katholicismus,  vol.  L  2,  p.  235,  sqq.  [See,  also,  /.  SL  Von  Wt$mmr 
bergy  Die  grossen  Kirchenversammlungen  des  15**"  and  16*^*^  Jahrfaundeiti^ 
&c. ;  Constanz.  1840,  4  vols.  8vo.  voL  iiL  p.  205,  sqq.] 

''  Bern.  Laanyy  Apparat  bibl.  1.  ii.  c.  5,  p.  333;  ed.  Lugd.  1723 :  Idcirco 
libri,  qui  in  stcwndo  canont  sunt,  licet  conjuncti  cum  ceteris  primi  eoMomM^ 
tamen  non  sunt  ejusdem  auctoritatis.    Ja/itn,  1.  c.  p.  141,  sqq. 
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§29. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF   THE  CANON  IN  RESPECT 

TO  CRITICISM. 

Since  the  grounds  for  determining  the  limits  of  tlie 
canon  are  in  part  dogmatical^  and  in  part  critical^  the 
question  arises,  What  value  is  to  be  placed  onjhe  critical 
arguments  ?  In  determining  this  canon,  the  Jews  looked 
more  to  the  age  than  to  the  authors  of  the  books, 
(§  16,)  and  they  seem  to  have  followed  a  method  of 
decision  which  is  entirely  inaccurate.  The  Christians, 
in  determining  the  canonicity  of  a  book,  regarded  the 
author^  and  had  a  certain  historical  feeling  for  its  genu- 
ineness; but  this,  however,  was  not  pure  and  clearly 
developed.  The  tradition  of  the  church  appeared  to 
them  rather  in  the  light  of  an  autharityy  than  that  of  an 
emdencCj  into  which  at  last  it  resolves  itself.*  In  their 
inquiries  they  did  not  enter  enough  into  details,  nor  go 
back  to  the  primitive  sources,  but  judged  of  the  book 
more  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  mass.  They  made  only 
some  feeble  attempts  to  apply  the  internal  critical  argu- 
ment, and  went  to  work  rather  anticipating  their  con- 
clusion, than  pursuing  a  critical  investigation  of  the 
matter.  But  after  the  first  century,  all  sense  of  histori- 
cal truth  was  lost,  and  a  reliance  on  authority,  and  a 
reference  to  the  decision  of  the  church,  destroyed  all 
critical  inquiry.^ 

*  [The  reformew  proceeded  on  the  oppoette  principle.  lAdhar  did  not 
iieriUte  to  reject  the  Epistle  of  James  because  it  was  qnrtola  strandneoy  — 
a  letter  of  straw.  See  Cahiny  Institut  Christ  ReL  L  c.  7,  §  4,  5.  Owtn, 
On  the  Divine  Orig^inal  of  Scrip,  ch.  iL  §  5,  and  iv.  §  5.] 

*  See  LOdXj  Ueber  d.  neotest  Kahon  des  Eosebius,  p.  28,  sqq. 
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PART  11. 

GENERAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  CANONICAL 
BOOKS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 


BOOK  I. 

ON  THE  ORIGINAL  LANGUAGE   OF  THE 

OLD  TESTAMENT. 


^30. 

NAME,  COUNTRY,  AND  ORIGIN,  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 

The  Hebrew  language/  in  which  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  written,  was  the  language 
of  the  Hebrews,  or  Israelites,*  in  the  time  of  their  in- 
dependence. 

*  D'^^pSp   \(0b*    ^  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  called  *p^^  t\tTD  i  (laa-  xix. 
18,)  rt'^n^n^i  (2  Kings  zviiL  26.)    Comp.  Isa.  xxxvL  11,13.    Neh.  xiiL  24. 

•  S 

In  the  Prologue  to  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  it  is  'E^QaXai^ 
but  in  the  N.  T.  this  term  designates  the  common  vernacular  tongue.  See 
John  v.  2.  xix.  13.  Acts  xxi.  40.  xxiL  2.  xzW.  14.  Josqfkus,  Antiq.  (Book 
L  1, 51,)  calls  it  ylSnTa  tiSiP  'E^gaiuy^  [the  language  of  the  Hebrews.]  In 
the  Targums  it  is  called  noTipiT  *pb,  e.g.  in  the  Pseudo  Jonathan's  Tar- 
gum  upon  Gren.  xxL  47. 

*  The   most  probable  etymology  of  the  word  HArew^   is  fWxn   ^9 

!•  «•   *injn  ^a!?«    So  that  ^^.^5*  n6o6iTvg,  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  in  LXX.)  sp- 

plies  to  Abraham's  migration.  See  R.  Bechai,  Maunonides^  and 
other  rabbins,  MOntUr,  Ihrtler,  Getemitf,  Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Sprache  und 
Schrift  p.  11.    [In  Appendix,  D.]    It  has  been  incorrectly  derived  fiom 
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This  was  also,  with  some  modifications,  the  language 
of  the  other  inhabitants  of  Canaan ;  of  the  Phoenicians, 
and  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  descended  from  them. 
It  appears  that  the  Hebrew  was  the  same  as  the  Ca- 
naanitish  and  Phoenician  language,  from  the  following 
considerations  :  —  1.  From  the  proper  names  in  the  Bi- 
ble ;  2.  From  the  fragments  of  the  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian language  still  remaining;*  3.  From  the  silence 
of  the  Bible  respecting  any  difierence  between  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Canaanites  and  Hebrews;*  and,  4.  From 
the  testimony  of  Augustine  and  Jerome.* 

Without  doubt,  it  originated  in  the  land,  or  was  still 


^oy,    by   ChoHus^  (see    Walton,  Prolog,  iii.  1,)  or   from   the  Patriarch 

^19,  (GexL  X.24  zL  14.)    Buxtorf,  Ldgchtr,  Hezd,  Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Sprach. 

p.  7.    Ewaldf  Krit  Gram.  d.  Heb.  Spracli. ;  Lpzg.  1827,  §  4. 
AugwUne  angrammatically  derives  it  from  firn^K  t  quest  in  GexL  L  24. 

JfM  (Gesch.  d.  MorgendL  Sprachen.  p.  453)  is  of  the  opinion  that 
VC5,  M  also  *inn5i  (perhaps  indicating  the  Western  nations,)  is,  origi- 

nally,  synonymoos  with  d^K< 

hraditt  is  a  patronymic,  from  ^M^Tp*^ «  but  was  used  only  among  the  natives 

themselves,  while  the  terms  Hebrews  and  Jews  were  used  by  foreigners. 
[See  GesenUu^s  Hebrew  Grammar,  Conan£*8  translation,  §  1  and  2.] 

*  See  GesemuBj  Excursus,  in  his  Geschichte  der  hebr.  Sprache,  p.  223,  sqq. 
BeOermann,  De  Phoenicum  et  Poenorum  Inscnptionibus ;  Berlin,  1810. 
EiMforn,  Geschichte  der  Litteratur,  voL  v.  pt  L  p.  453,  sqq. 

*  See,  on  the  contrary,  Psalm  IxxxL  6.  cxiv.  L  Isa.  zxxvL  11.  Jer.  v.  15b 
'  AuguMUnuSy  Contra  Litteras  Petiliani,  lib.  iL  104 ;  Tract,  xv.  in  Joan. 

Quest  in  Jud.  lib.  vL  16.  Jeroime,  in  Isa.  lib.  vii.  Jer.  lib.  v.  ch.  25.  Preef. 
in  Ep.  ad  Galat  See  WaUon,  Proleg.  iii.  §  14,  sqq.  Bachariy  Canaan,  ii.  1. 
CZerictts,  De  Lingua  Heb.  No.  5.  BdUrmaann,  Erklarung  der  punischen 
fltellen  im  Pcenulus  des  Plautus,  voL  L  p.  5,  sq.,  and  iiu  p.  5,  sq.  [We  may 
justly  conclude,  sajrs  Palfrey,  L  c  vol  L  p.  6,  7,  (see  WiaUoth  Prolegg.  iiL  and 
DaM»  remarks,  in  Prcef.  to  his  edition,  p.  xxL  sqq. ;  Acktrblad,  Inscnpt 
Phcenic.  p.  26^  cited  by  Gtsemus,  L  c.  p.  230,)  that  the  PhcBuician  language, 
in  ancient  times,  was  entirely  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  in  the  books  now  ex- 
tant Bochari  attempted  to  prove  this  by  arguments  collected  from  all  quar- 
tors,  which  now  receive  new  confirmation  from  monuments  not  known  to 
bis  age.    See  Appendix,  D.] 

VOL.   I.  16 
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further  developed  therein,  as  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
great  Shemitish  language,  after  the  Hebrew  and  the 
other  Canaanitish  people  had  migrated  thither  from  the 
mother  country.* 

ITS  RELATION  TO  THE  OTHER  SHEMITISH   LANGUAGES. 

The  Hebrew  stands  in  so  close  and  obvious  a  relation- 
ship to  the  Aramaean  and  Arabic  languages,  in  its  pro- 
nunciation, its  vocabulary,  and  the  formation  of  its 
words,*  that  all  the  three  have  been  considered  as 
daughters  of  a  common  mother.  The  Hebrew  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  oldest  of  these ;  at  least,  its  development 
is  earlier  than  the  others. 

They  resemble  each  other  in  their  gutturals,  triliteral 
roots,  suffix-pronouns,  in  their  conjugations,  declensions, 
the  construct  state,  and  other  peculiarities,  such  as  the 
numerals,  words  denoting  the  family  relation,  and  the 
like. 

These  languages  are  all  conveniently  designated  by 
the  common  term  Shemitish^ 

'^  On  the  high  notions  of  the  antiquity  of  the  Hebrew  language,  fonnerly 
held  by  the  learned,  see  St^h.  MorintUj  Exercitatt.  de  Lingua  primcva ;  Ul- 
traj.  1694, 4to.  C.  «^.  Bode,  Diss,  de  primfevaLinguee  Hebr.  Antiquitate,  pref. 
C.  B.  MickadtSy  Halle,  1740.  ^.  Pfeiffer,  Opp.  p.  689.  WalUm,  Prolegg.  iiL 
$  3,  sqq.  Hexel,  Geschichte  der  hebr.  Sprache,  p.  16,  sqq.  Anton,  De  Lingua 
primaeva  ejusque  in  Lingua  Hebr.  Reliquiis ;  Viteb.  1800,  4ta  See  a  just 
examination  of  these  opinions  in  Gesenius,  L  c.  p.  14,  sqq.  [Appendix,  D.] 
Hdvemikj  L  c.  vol.  i.  p.  148,  returns  to  the  old  opinion.  [See,  also,  wlio 
will,  Home,  1.  c.  pt  L  ch.  i.  sect  i. ;  also,  Wahl,  1.  c.  p.  444 — 500,  and 
Palfrey,  L  c.  voL  i.  lect  L    See,  also,  Appendix,  E.] 

*  See  John,  L  c.  voL  L  p.  261,  sqq.  [Gesenius,  Hebrew  Grammar,  §  1. 
Gesenius,  Preface  to  his  Handworterbuch,  translated  by  Prof.  RMnson,  in 
Biblical  Repository,  voL  iii.  art  L] 

'  EiMom,  Allgemeine  Bibliothek  der  biblischen  Litteratur,  voL  vi  p^ 
772,  sqq. ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  Stange,  Theolog.  Symmicta,  voL  L  p^  L 
[The  chief  objection  to  this  use  of  the  term  comes  from  the  fact  that 
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^32. 
THE  ARAMiEAN  LANGUAGE. 

We  have  no  monuments  remaining  of  the  language 
which  was  spoken,  during  the  existence  of  the  He- 
brew as  a  living  language,  in  the  Aramaean  countries, 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  There  are  only  some  inscrip- 
tions in  the  language  of  Palmyra,  from  the  three  first 
centuries  after  Christ/  From  the  language  of  the  Ara- 
maean countries,  the  Chaldee,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
Syriac,  are  descended.  On  the  supposition  that  Daniel 
wrote  Chaldee  in  Babylon,  and  the  Jews  brought  this 
language  with  them,  on  their  return,  these  two  languages 
have  been  separated  geographically,  as  if  the  former  had 
been  the  dialect  of  Babylon  and  Chaldea,  and  the  lat- 
ter that  of  Syria  and  North  Mesopotamia.  Therefore 
one  has  been  called  East  Aramaean,  the  other  West 
Aramaean.^ 

We  only  learn  the  Chaldee  language  from  Jewish 
memorials.  The  points  of  difference  between  it  and 
the  Syriac  are  in  part  arbitrary,  such  as  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  vowels,  —  and  in  respect  to  this  matter,  there 
were  two  ways  of  pronouncing  among  the  Hebrews 
themselves,  —  and  in  part  consist  of  obvious  Hebraisms, 
and  some  of  them  may  be,  indeed,  only  dialectical  dif- 

of  the  allegred  descendants  of  Ham  —  the  Canaanites,  for  example  —  spoke 
this  language ;  but  Eichhorn  thinks  they  did  not  speak  it  originally.  See 
Mdungy  Mithridates,  &c. ;  Berlin,  1806,  4  vol&  8va  vol  L  p.  300,  sq.] 

*  WowTb  Ruins  of  Palmyra,  otherwise  Tadmor  in  the  Desert ;  London, 
1753,  foL  See  an  explanation  of  these  inscriptions  by  Barthdemy,  Me- 
moires  des  Inscrip.  voL  xxvL  577,  sq.,  and  SwifUonj  in  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, xlviiL  2. 690,  sqq.    Koppj  Bilder  und  Schriften,  voL  iL 

*  MkhadU,  Abhandlung  v.  d.  Syr.  Sprache ;  GdtL  1768,  p.  a  On  the  otlf* 
er  side,  Hup/M,  in  TheoL  Stud,  und  Krit ;  1830,  p.  292. 
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ferences  of  the  same  language.  Therefore  it  may  1)6 
considered  as  a  branch  of  the  Aramaean  or  Syriac,  which 
had  become  degenerated  by  mingling  with  the  Hebrew.* 

The  purer  style  of  Onkelos  has  been  called  the  Baby- 
Ionian  dialect,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  less  pure  lan- 
guage of  the  later  Targums,  which  has  been  called  the 
Jerusalem  or  Palestine  dialect.  But  both  names  rest 
on  uncertain  suppositions. 

The  Samaritan  is  a  mixture  of  Hebrew  and  Aramaean. 
AH  the  ecclesiastical  matter  in  that  tongue  is  found  in 
the  version  of  the  Pentateuch  and  some  poems,  edited 
by  Gesenius,  from  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum.^ 

The  language  which  we  call  the  Syriac  is  a  new  Ara- 
maean dialect,  which  was  formed  among  the  Christians 
of  Edessa  and  Nisibis.  It  flourished  and  produced  a 
pretty  rich  literature,  particularly  in  theological  and  ec- 
clesiastical departments,  and  is  still  the  ecclesiastical 
language  of  the  Syrian  Christians.* 

If  we  follow  the  course  of  history,  the  Aramaean  is 
related  more  closely  to  the  Hebrew  language  than  it  is 
to  the  Arabic.  However,  in  comparison  with  the  latter, 
it  is  poorer,  and  more  simple.*' 

*  Hupfdd,  L  c.  Michaelisy  L  c.  p.  36.  See  what  may  be  said  on  the 
other  side,  in  Winery  Gramm.  d.  bibL  und  targum.  Chald.  p.  5.  Real-Hand 
Worterbuch,  L  147.     H&vemikj  p.  103,  sq. 

*  Lips.  1824,  et  seq.  4to. 

*  HoffmanrCs  Brief  History  of  the  Syriac  Literature,  in  BcrlhoUlVs  Theolo- 
gischc  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  225,  sqq.  //dvemiib,  1.  c.  p.  112,  sqq.  The  language 
of  the  Zabians,  or  diadples  of  John,  is  a  new  Aramaean  dialect,  and  a  good 
deal  corrupted.  See  Lorsbach,  in  Stdudlim  Beitrage  zur  Philoaophie  und 
Gescli.  der  Religion,  vol.  v.  p.  1,  sqq.,  and  in  the  Museum  fiir  biblische  und 
orientalische  Litteratur  von  Jtmoldiy  Lorshach,  und  Hartmann,  vol.  l  pt  L 
See,  also.  Codex  Nasarsus,  Liber  Adami  appcllatus,  S3rriace  transcriptns 
Latineqqe  redditus  a  MaUh.  Norberg ;  Lond.,  Goth.,  1815,  1816, 3  vols.  4tQ. 
Lexidion  Cod.  Nas.  ed.  M,  Nbnborg ;  1816.  Onomasticon  Cod.  Naa ;  1817, 
4ta    Compare  AUg.  Lit  Zeit  for  1817,  Na  48—57. 

''  See  a  judicious  comparison  of  the  two  in  GeserdtUy  Gesch.  der  Hebw 
3pnu;he,  p.  56.    Michaelia,  1.  c,  p,  21,  sqq. 
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^33. 
THE  ARABIC  LANGUAGE. 

The  Arabic  language  has  a  more  modern  literature, 
but  one  incomparably  more  rich  and  tasteful/  It  is  still 
the  language  of  a  large  part  of  Asia  and  Africa.  On 
account  of  the  richness  of  its  literature,  its  long  continu- 
ance, and  its  importance  in  respect  to  literature  and  re- 
ligion, it  is  incontestably  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
Shemitish  languages,  except  the  Hebrew. 

There  are  several  dialects  which  are  not  important  to 
this  subject.*  There  are,  however,  two  main  dialects 
which  are  ancient.  One  of  these,  the  Himjaritic,  which 
was  formerly  spoken  in  Yemen,  is  now  extinct;  the 
other,  the  Coreitic,  is  spoken  in  the  north-west  of  Arabia, 
and  especially  at  Mecca.  It  has  long  been  cultivated ; 
it  was  a  written  language  before  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
and  still  more  since  that  time.  Since  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  it  has  become  the  prevailing  pop- 
ular language.  The  old  written  language  differs  from 
this  in  its  forms ^  which  are  more  various  and  richer  in 
vowels.  It  has,  besides,  a  greater  copiousness.  In  com- 
parison with  the  Hebrew,  the  Arabic  has  the  advantage 
of  greater  affluence  in  respect  to  its  orthography,  gram- 
mar, and  vocabulary.* 

The  ^thiopic  is  the  language  of  an  Arabian  colony 
in  ^Ethiopia,  and  is  cognate  with  the  Himjaritic  dialect.' 

'^  Eithhomf  Gesch.  der  Lit  voL  v.  p.  608,  sqq.  Sehnwrrtr^  Bib.  Arab. ; 
Halle,  181 1.  GutniuSy  article  •^roft.  Spr.  Schrift  tmd  Lit.  in  Erach  and  Grti- 
her't  Encyclop.  voL  v.    Hovtrmky  L  c.  p.  119,  sqq. 

*  See  Eichhom^t  account  of  these  dialects,  in  the  preface  to  his  translation 
of  RiehardaorCt  Treatise  on  the  Arabic  Language,  &c.  p.  6.  [Mdun^t 
Mithridates,  voL  L  p.  391.] 

'  Gretenittf,  L  c  p.  56,  [in  Appendix,  D.] 

*  lAiMfy  Com.  ad  Historiam  ^thiop.  p.  57,  sqq^  and  his  diss,  de  Origine 
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There  is  a  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  written  dialect 
of  Geez.  The  Amharic  dialect  is  the  present  language 
of  the  country/ 

^34. 

FORMATIOiN  AND  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE. 

The  Hebrew  language  makes  its  first  appearance,  in 
the  light  of  history,  in  its  complete  form.  The  oldest 
writers,  —  the  authors  of  the  Pentateuch,  of  the  first  his- 
torical books,  —  and  the  authors  of  the  earlier  Psalms  and 
Proverbs,  the  earlier  Prophets,  write  in  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  language.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Jewish 
state,  during  the  exile  and  after  it,  the  influence  of  the 
Aramaean  language  becomes  visible,  as  well  as  other 
peculiarities  in  the  usages  of  the  Hebrew  language  itself, 
and  in  connection  with  a  perverted  taste.  This  shows 
itself  in  the  later  Prophets,  in  some  of  the  Psalms,  Ec- 
clesiastes,  Esther,  Chronicles,  Daniel,  Jonah,  and  else- 
where. And  yet  the  writers  of  this  period  labored  to 
acquire  the  old  classic  style,  as  it  appears  from  the  works 
of  the  Pseudo-Isaiah.* 

Besides  these  main  differences  of  style,  the  pojCtic 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  prosaic*     We  can  dis- 

nat  et  Usu  Linguae  ^tlL,  prefixed  to  his  Ethiopian  Grammar ;  Frankfort, 
1702,  fol.  Eiihhomj  De  Cushieis  veroeimilia;  Amst  1774.  GreKiiniff  in 
Encyclop.  vol.  ii.  p.  110. 

*  Cksenitu,  article  JtnJusnst^  Spradyty  in  Allg.  Encycl.  Th.  iiL  On 
other  ^Ethiopian  dialectE^  see  Bruc^s  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile,  voL  L  [See  a  few  words  on  the  Amharic  language,  &C.,  in  AtheuBum 
(London)  for  Jan.  16, 1841,  p.  54.] 

^  [It  will  he  shown  in  its  place,  that  a  large  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah 
could  not  have  come  from  the  hand  of  that  prophet  The  author  of  the  spu- 
rious passages  is  here  referred  to  as  the  Pseudo-Isaiah.] 

'  See  Gutnius^  Heb.  Sprache,  p.  22,  sq.  [in  Appendix,  D.]  See,  also,  his 
Lehrgebaude.  Vogt^  De  Dialectico  poetica  V.  T.;  Helmst  1784,  4to. 
f  SShiorfs  Hebrew  Grammar,  p.  i.  ^  3^] 
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cover  some  archaisms,  and  traces  of  the  popular  language, 
in  abbreviations,  inaccurate  expressions,  and  the  like,  but 
no  diflference  of  dialect.*  [It  has  sometimes  been  con- 
tended that  different  dialects  were  found  in  the  Hebrew. 
The  passages  alleged  to  prove  a  diversity  of  dialects  are, 
mainly,  Judges  xii.  6,  where  the  Ephraimites  use  s  for 
sh ;  Nchem.  xiii.  23,  24,  where  it  is  said  some  spoke, 
in  part,  the  language  of  Ashdod ;  and  Judges  xviii.  3, 
where  a  young  Levite  is  known  by  his  voice.  But,  as 
Gesenius  well  remarks,  it  was  the  voice  of  the  individ- 
ualj  not  the  tribe  of  Levites,  which  was  peculiar.  Un- 
doubtedly in  Judea,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a  difference 
between  the  written  and  the  spoken  language  ;  and  in 
times  when  few  could  write,  the  difference  was,  perhaps, 
greater  than  in  a  period  of  more  refinement. 

Eichhom  maintains  that  there  were  two  chief  dialects, 
the  one  prevailing  east,  the  other  west,  of  the  Jordan  ; 
that  all  the  written  monuments  of  the  Hebrews  are  in 
the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  expres- 
sions, such  as  Judges  xii.  3 — 6.  He  speaks  also  of  Sa- 
maritanisms,  in  Amos  and  Hosea.  But  his  conclusions 
and  arguments  are  by  no  means  satisfactory.*  Dereser 
find^  traces  of  a  Moabitish  dialect  in  Ruth."*  Kiesling 
finds  Philistinisms  and  Idumeanisms  in  the  Bible.  But 
Gesenius  opposes  all  these  views.]  ^ 

After  the  exile,  the  Hebrew  language  ceased  to  be 
spoken,  and  only  existed  as  a  learned  and  written  lan- 


*  EiMomj  Einleit  voL  i.  p.  84,  sq.    AWg,  Bib.  voL  ix.  p.  235,  sqq. 

*  Eidihom,  L  c. 

'  DatHT^  Das  Biichlein  Rath.  Vorrede,  p.  5,  6. 

'  Kkdingj  De  Dialectis  Heb.  Gesenius^  1.  c  p.  54,  sqq.  However,  the 
pawagee  in  Judges  xii.  6,  and  Neh.  ziiL  23, 24,  prove  the  existence  of  oral 
differences  in  the  language  of  the  people.  See  //orfnumn,  Linguist  Einleit 
in  A.  T.  p.  84,  sqq. 
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guage."  However,  several  of  the  later  productions  of  the 
Hebrew  literature  owe  their  existence  to  this  artificial 
use  of  a  dead  language.  The  book  of  Daniel  is  an 
instance  of  this. 

§35. 

MEANS  or  LEARNING  THE  EXTINCT  HEBREW. 

I.    Historical  Materials. 
1.     The  Tradition  of  learned  Jews. 

A  knowledge  of  that  language  which  is  contained  in 
the  scanty  relics  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  pre- 
served, though  but  imperfectly,  by  means  of  tradition.* 
Some  time  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  the 
Palestine  and  Babylonian  schools,  and  after  the  eleventh 
century  in  those  of  Spain,  this  tradition  was  aided  by 
the  study  of  the  Arabic  language  and  its  grammar. 
Jerome  learned  the  Hebrew  from  Jewish  scholars. 
Their  pupils  were  the  restorers  of  Hebrew  learning 
among  the  Christians  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  lexicographers,  grammarians,  and  commentators, 


*  A^nst  the  exaggerated  opinion  of  the  Tahnudist8,of  i!«/iAodii»,  R.  At- 
arias,  Elias  Lemta,  Buxiorf,  HotUngery  and  fTaUortj  that  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage was  extinct  during  the  exile,  see  .^  P/etffer,  TheoL  Jud.  and  Mu- 
ham.  c  ii.  Opp.  ii.  p.  864 ;  Ldschar,  De  Causis  Ling.  Heb.  etc.  p.  G7 ;  ffoef, 
Gesch.  d.  Heb.  Spr.  p.  47 ;  Gesenius,  1.  c  p.  45^  [in  Appendix,  D,]  who  rightlj 
explains  Neh.  viiL  8.  But,  on  the  other  side,  see  Hengstenberg,  Authentie  d. 
Daniel,  p.  299.  See,  also,  Neh.  xiii.  24 ;  Hdvemiky  p.  240 ;  Movartj  in  Bon- 
ner Zeitschrift  xiii  31,  sqq. 

On  the  subject  of  the  Palestine  language  in  the  time  of  Christ,  see  Ffaim- 
kuchA,  in  EichhorrCs  Allg.  Bib.  vol  viiL  p^  960,  and  Dt  Rossii  Delia  Lingua  di 
Christo  e  degli  Ebrei  nationali,  della  Palestina,  da  Tempi  di  Maccabei ;  Parm. 
1772,  4ta 

*  See  an  exaggerated  estimate  of  the  copiousness  of  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage in  SckuUtnSf  De  Defectibus  Ling.  Heb.  §  12. 
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—  Abulwalid,  David  Kimchi,  Elias  Levita,  Jarchi,  Aben 
Esra,  Tanchem,  and  others,  —  preserve  this  tradition  of 
the  learned."  In  general,  it  attains  to  a  high  degree 
of  credibility,  though,  in  the  course  of  time,  much  has 
been  lost,  and  many  errors  have  been  admitted  * 


^36. 

2.    T%e  old  Versions, 

The  oldest  monuments  of  the  traditional,  and  in  part, 
also,  of  the  learned  philology  of  the  Jews  are  the  ancient 
versions.  Their  exegetical  as  well  as  critical  value  de- 
pends on  their  directness  and  their  age.''  The  Alexan- 
drian version,  the  Syriac,  the  Arabic  of  Rabbi  Saadia 
Gaon,  the  Vulgate,  but  still  more  eminently,  the  Chaldee 
paraphrases,  often  assist  the  expositor  where  other  aid 
fails  him.  However,  in  modem  times,  too  much  im- 
portance has  often  been  attached  to  these.' 


*  See  Cksemus,  Preface  to  hie  Hebrew  Lexicon,  [translated  by  Prod 
RMnmm^  in  Bib.  Repoaitory,  voL  iiL  p.  1,  aqq.] 

*  See  tbe  exaggerated  skepticiam  of  b.  Voss  and  R.  Simon,  Compare 
LdBcher,  De  Cauaia,  &c.  p.  100.  The  contempt  which  Jo,  FortAer,  BofUe^ 
Chuisety  and  othei8»  have  for  the  rabbins,  contrastB  very  strongly  with  the 
slavish  dependence  of  Buxtorf  and  his  school  upon  them.  Since  MUhadis 
published  his  Critical  fixamination  of  the  Means  for  learning  the  extinct  He- 
brew Language,  modem  skepticism  has  pronounced  but  a  moderate  judgment 
upon  them.  See  Pmdus,  in  the  Neue  theoL  Journal;  J796,  pt  iiL  p.  255, 
sqq.  His  Clavis  tiber  die  Psalmen,  in  the  Preface. —  jBouer,  Harmeneutica 
Sacra,  §  14,  passes  a  correct  judgment 

'  [A  dind  version  is  made  directly  from  the  original ;  an  indirtd  version 
from  a  previous  translation.] 

*  See  MU^odiSy  L  c.  p.  117,  sqq.  M^er^  Hermeneutik  der  A.  T.  voL  i 
pi  344.  BauoTy  I.  c.  p.  184,  sqq.  Fisehar,  Proluss.  de  Verss.  Grecis,  V.  T., 
Litterarum  Heb.  Magistris ;  Lips.  1772,  8vo.  Chr,  Fr,  SehmuUj  Diss,  due 
Versionum  Alex.,  &c. ;  Lips.  1763, 1764, 4to.  [See  Pa{/rey,  L  c.  vol.  L  lect  L 
Artie,  1.  c.  pt  L  ch.  iii  §  3.] 
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^37. 

[I.    Philological  Materials. 
1.  Etymology.     2.   Comparison  of  the  Dialects. 

Tradition  and  authority  do  not  alone  afford  sufiicient 
foundation  for  a  scientific  and  certain  knowledge  of  the 
language.  But  every  language  may  be  illustrated  by 
itself  when  some  knowledge  of  it  has  been  previously 
acquired.  Etymology  and  analogy,  therefore,  must  be 
called  to  our  aid.' 

Far  more  productive,  however,  is  the  comparison  of 
the  kindred  dialects,  not  only  for  the  explanation  of 
single  and  similar  words,  —  by  restoring  radical  words 
which  have  been  lost,  and  illustrating  significations  that 
have  become  obscure  on  account  of  their  rare  occur- 
rence in  Hebrew,  —  but  also  for  the  discovery  of  explan- 
atory analogies  in  the  usage  of  the  kindred  dialects/ 
But  this  comparison  must  not  be  one-sided,  so  that  undue 
preference  is  given  to  one  dialect.  It  must  be  based  on 
the  most  certain  rules  it  is  possible  to  attain  relative  to 
the  corresponding  pronunciation  and  orthography  of  the 
cognate  words  in  these  dialects,  and  upon  a  certain 
knowledge  of  their  usage.''  It  must  be  conducted  in 
general  by  the  true  spirit  of  inquiry,  and  with  just  philo- 
sophical tact,  without  any  fondness  for  hypothesis.' 

*  Michadis,  L  c  p.  16,  sqq.  Meyer,  1.  c.  pw  131,  sqq.  See  the  Abuse  of 
Etymology,  by  Samud  Bo/d,  xiL  Diasertt  pro  formali  Significatione  Script 
sac.  eruenda;  Rost  1637.  Jac  GusseL  Comment.  Linguie  Hebr.;  Amat 
1702 ;  recos.  et  auct  per  C  Cloditan ;  Lipa.  1743. 

^  A,  SdiuUens,  Vetos  et  regia  Via  hebraizandi ;  1738.  His  Onginea  Hebr. ; 
2d  ed.  1761.  Miehadis,  L  c.  p.  154,  sqq.  [GeseniuSj  in  Bib.  Repository,  voL 
iiL  p.  15,  sqq.] 

'  J^hadiSj  L  c.  p.  219,  sqq.  SchuUens,  Clavis  dialect  in  Erpenius^  Ru- 
dimentaLing.  Arab. ;  2d  ed.  Lug.  Bat  1770,  p.  184,  sqq.  (kseniuSj  Hebrew 
Ijexicon,  passim. 

'  On  the  faultB  of  the  Dutch  school,  see  Michaelis,  p.  258,  sqq. ;    Oejentut, 
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^38. 

III.    Context  and  Paballel  Passages. 

But,  above  all,  he  who  inquires  into  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage must  admit  its  independence  in  respect  to  its  vo- 
cabulary and  usage,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  its  syntax 
and  the  formation  of  its  words.  All  inquiry,  therefore, 
upon  the  etymology  and  the  dialects  must  be  submitted 
to  the  general  rule  of  the  peculiar  Hebrew  usage,  which 
is  itself  to  be  made  out  from  the  context  and  the  parallel 
passages.  However,  this  maxim  has  long  been  consid- 
ered as  insufficient/ 

Geech.  der  bebr.  SpfBche,  p.  128^  sqq.  Against  snatching  comparisons  out 
of  leodcons,  see  MUkaeUtf  L  c  p^  934,  sqq.  [See  the  whole  c€  Gresemtu'tdis- 
wrtation  On  the  Histoiy  of  the  Hebrew  as  a  Dead  Language,  L  c  ch.  ii.] 

*  See  other  ftlse  sjrstems  of  investigating  the  Hebrew  language,  by  12tbfie- 
Im,  Caap.  Mumann,  Fan  der  Hardly  and  others,  criticised  by  Mi^adiBf  L  c 
pi  67,  sqq.,  and  Bauerj  L  c.  p^  83^  sqq. 
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ON  THE    VERSIONS  OF  THE    OLD  TESTAMENT. 


[^  39,  a. 

VALUE  OF  THE  VERSIONS. 

The  old  versions  of  the  Bible  are  equally  important 
for  the  criticism  and  the  exegesis  of  the  Old  Testament 
In  the  work  of  exegesis,  they  assist  in  the  preliminary 
work  cf  exposition,  and  are  excellent  helps  to  explain  the 
Hebrew,  which  has  so  long  been  a  dead  language,  and 
which  now  survives  in  but  a  few  fragments.  In  regard 
to  criticism,  they  contain  a  rich  and  important  treasure ; 
for  the  Masora  is  not  able  to  defend  the  text  from  all 
injury,  as  history  teaches  us.  Some  versions  have  come 
down  to  us  from  a  great  antiquity  and  very  old  manu- 
scripts; they  extend  back  far  beyond  the  age  of  the 
Masora  and  the  masoredc  manuscripts.  Besides,  they 
are,  almost  without  exception,  executed  in  such  a  literal 
manner,  that  very  often  the  original  text,  which  formed 
their  basis,  can  be  deciphered  with  considerable  accu- 
racy ;  and  if  the  readings  they  follow  are  not  to  be  accept- 
ed as  genuine  because  the  M asorites  have  not  admitted 
them  into  their  critical  text,  yet  still  they  deserve  a  place 
with  the  critical  apparatus.*] 

*  [See  jEicUom,  §  159.    /a^$33,Bqq.] 
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^39,6. 
CLASSIFICATION  AND  LITERATURE  OF  THE  VERSIONS. 

[They  may  be  classified  in  several  ways :  according 
to  their  country,  their  language ;  into  Oriental  or  Oc- 
cidental, public  or  private  versions.  But  these  divisions 
are  sometimes  fruitless  of  results,  and  sometimes  it  is  not 
possible  to  make  them  on  account  of  our  ignorance  of 
the  external  history  of  these  versions.]  • 

In  respect  to  the  exegetical  as  well  as  the  critical  use 
of  the  versions,  the  only  convenient  division  of  them  is 
that  which  depends  on  their  antiquity  and  their  direct- 
ness or  indirectness.  But,  in  regard  to  the  language,  this 
divbion  may  be  modified  so  far  that  the  direct  versions 
into  any  one  language  may  be  all  classed  together.^ 

[^  39,  c. 

THE  VARIOUS  CLASSES  OF  THE  VERSIONS. 

I.   DiBECT  Versions. 

1.  The  Septuagint,  or  Alexandrian  version. 

2.  The  version  of  Aquila. 

3.  That  of  Symmachus. 

4.  That  of  Theodotion,  in  part. 

5—7.  The  three  anonymous  Greek  versions,  or  the  5, 
6,  7  exdomq. 
8.  Hie  Greek  version  in  St.  Mark's  library  at  Venice. 

*  [See  jEtdUWra,  §  159,  sqq.] 

*  On  the  veraioDs  of  the  O.  T.,  see  R,  iS&non,  Hifltoire  critiqae  da  Vieaz 
Teit  liv.  iL  I>  Long,  Bibliotheca  sac.  ed.  Makh^  pt  ii.  voL  L — iiL  WaUonf 
Prolegg.  iz.,  sqq.  Cktrpzov,  Crit  sac  V.  T.  vol  iL  p.  430^  eqq.  Jlofeiimutter, 
HaDdbach  flir  der  Litt  der  biblische  Krit  vol  ii  p.  277,  sqq.  voL  iiL  Eieh- 
hom,  ^  139-338.  /a^  §  3a--67.  B^r(M(ft,  §  154---190.  Hovemik^yoll 
pt  iL  p.  32,  sqq.    [See  iSome,  L  c  pt  L  ch.  iii  Met  8L] 
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9.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch. 

10.  The  Samaritan  version  of  the  Pentateuch. 

11.  The  several  Chaldee  paraphrases. 

12.  The  Syriac  version  in  the  Polyglots. 

13.  Some  books  of  the  Arabic  version  in  the  polyglots. 

14.  The  Arabic,  which  follows  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch. 

1 5.  The  "Arabs  Erpenii "  on  the  five  books  of  Moses. 

16.  The  modem  Arabic  of  Saadias  Ben  Levi  Aske- 
noth. 

17.  The  Hebrew  version  of  the  Chaldee  passages. 

18.  Jerome's  Latin  version  from  the  Hebrew. 

II.   Indirect  Versions. 

These  are  made  from  the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac  Pe- 
shito,  the  Coptic,  Jerome's  Latin,  and  the  Vulgate. 

( I.)   From  the  S^tuagint. 

1.  Theodotion's  version,  in  part. 

2.  The  greater  part  of  the  Arabic  in  the  Polyglots. 

3.  An  unprinted  Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
the  library  of  the  Medici. 

4.  The  Ethiopic. 
6.  The  Coptic. 

6.  The  Armenian. 

7.  Several  Syriac  versions : — (1.)  A  Syriac  Hexapla. 
(2.)  The  versio  ^/^roia.  (3.)  Perhaps  the  Philoxenian. 
(4.)  The  version  of  Mar  Abba.  (6.)  The  version  cf 
Jacob  of  Edessa.  (6.)  That  of  Thomas  of  Heraclea. 
(7.)  The  Greek  in  Ephraim  Synis.  (8.)  That  of  Sim- 
eon from  the  cloister  of  St.  Licinius.  (9.)  The  versio 
Karkaphensis. 

8.  The  Itala. 

9.  The  Georgian  version. 

10.  The  Anglo-Saxon. 
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( II.)    From  the  Syriac  Fe$h%to. 

1.  The  Arabic  version  of  the  Psalms,  printed  in  a 
cloister  on  Mount  Lebanon,  1610. 

2.  The  Arabic  version  of  Job  and  Chronicles  in  the 
Polyglots. 

3.  An  Arabic  Psalter  in  the  British  Museum. 

4.  A  Pentateuch,  by  Abulfaradash  Abdallah  Ben  Al- 
tayeb. 

5.  A  Sjrriac  Hexapla  of  Hamath  Ben  Senan. 

6.  Chaldee  version  of  Solomon's  Proverbs. 

(ni.)    From  JtrofntU  Venian. 
A  Syriac  translation.     6  JSvQog. 

( IV.)    From  the  Coptic. 
An  Arabic  translation. 

(V.)    From  the  Vulgate. 
Several  Arabic  versions.]* 


CHAPTER   1. 

THE  GREEK  VERSIONS. 

^40. 
I.    THE  ALEXANDRIAN  VERSION;  ITS  ORIGIN. 

According  to  a  statement  in  a  pretended  letter  of 
Aristeas/  repeated  by  Josephus,  and  extended  still  far- 

*  [See  Eidihom,  §  160.] 

*  ^^riHeOy  Hist  de  Legis.  div.  ex  Hebr.  Lingua  in  Gnecam  Translatione 
per  LXX.  Interpretes,  Gneco-Latina,  ex  Vera.  MaUhim  CkprhUu,  Ed.  emend. 
JQxta  Exemplar.  Vatic,  ex  Recens.  ISdam  de  Parekum;  Frc£  1610,  8vo, 
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ther  by  later  writers,*  the  version  of  the  Mosaic  Law  was 
made  by  seventy-two  Palestine  Jews,  learned  in  the 
Scripture ;  it  was  made  at  the  instance  of  I>emetriiis 
Phalereus,  under  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  to 
aid  in  forming  a  universal  collection  of  laws.* 

[The  story  related  by  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  is  this: 
Demetrius  Phalereus,  the  keeper  of  the  Alexandrian  li- 
brary, wished  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  books  in  the 
world,  and  mentioned  the  Jewish  works  to  King  Ptole- 
my, who  promised  to  write  to  the  high  priest  at  Jerusa- 
lem for  interpreters  to  translate  those  books  into  the 
Greek  tongue.  Aristeas  happened  to  be  present,  and 
advised  the  king  to  set  free  the  large  number  of  Hebrews 
then  held  as  slaves  in  his  dominions.  He  did  this,  and 
sent  a  messenger  to  Eleazar,  the  high  priest  at  Jenisa- 

ArisUfB  Hist  LXXII.  Interpretum.  Aeceesere  Veterum  Teetiinonia  de  eoram 
Vers.;  Oxon.  1G92,  8va  Abo,  in  Van  DaUj  Dissert  super  Aristem de  L3CX. 
Interprett ;  Amst  1705,  4to.  p.  231—333,  and  Humphr.  Hody,  De  Biblior. 
Textibus  original. ;  Oxon.  1705,  fol.  p.  L — ^xxxvi.  See  the  other  literatiue 
relative  to  this  epistle  in  RogenmUlUr,  Handbuch,  voL  ii.  p.  344,  sqq. 

*  Antiq.  xiL  2,  2 — 14.  On  the  slight  difference  between  this  and  Aristesi^ 
see  RosenmulUrj  L  c.  p.  362,  sqq. 

PkUof  De  Vita  Mosis,  lib.  iL  p.  656,  sq.,  sajrs  these  translators  were  in- 
spired, so  that  all  agreed  in  producing  the  same  version — ii^OovaiQpTfg  nf/oe- 
qfi^lTevof,  otx  &lXa  ^IAoa,  jcal  rd  d'  dvrdt  Tid^rec  6v6(ictxa  xal  ^ij^ra,  &am^ 
imo^okifni  ixdarotg  doffdrwg  iyrj^ovvtog.  (The  story  is  told  in  a  similar 
manner  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Strom.  L  p.  342,  and  Aieiueut,  ilL  2Sl) 
See  Justin  Martyr^  Cohort  ad  Gnecos,  ch.  xiiL  p.  16.  But  neither  he  nor 
Philo  refers  to  Aristeas.  EpiphjomiuSy  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  c.  3, 6,  9—11, 
differs  widely  from  Aristeas.  See  Hady^  1.  c.  p.  8.  BoBtnmuUer^  L  c  pi 
370,  sqq.  On  the  origin  of  this  legend,  see  Eichhorn's  fissay,  in  the 
RepcTtorium,  vol.  L  pi  266,  sqq. 

^  Aristeas,  Joeephus,  (Proem  to  Antiq.  §  3.)  Philo  and  the  TaluMulisli 
speak  only  of  a  translation  of  the  Law.  See  Jerome  on  Ezek.  v.  Et  Aiistess 
et  Josephus,  et  omnis  schola  Judieorum  quinque  tantum  libros  MoysiB  a  UUL 
translates  asserunt  Compare  his  Queest  Hebr.  in  Gen.  Proem.  Bat  Justin, 
Clement,  TertuUian,  Epiphanius,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  speak  of  the  whole  0. 
T.  [This  affords  an  instructive  example  of  the  growth  of  a  theological  no- 
tion by  the  addition  of  new  absurdities.] 
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lem,  for  six  learned  men  out  of  each  tribe  to  serve  as 
translators  of  the  Law.  A  letter  and  costly  presents 
were  sent.  Aristeas,  the  pretended  writer  of  this  tale, 
and  Andreas,  are  sent  as  messengers.  Eleazar  returned  a 
courteous  answer,  and  sent  the  seventy-two  translators 
requested ;  "  all  picked  men."  Ptolemy  was  much  re- 
joiced to  see  them.  He  entertained  them  for  seven  days 
at  his  own  table,  in  a  most  splendid  manner,  and  asked 
them  seventy-two  questions  respecting  the  kingly  office, 
and  the  best  way  of  governing  a  state.  To  all  these 
queries  the  individuals  returned  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
plies. Demetrius  then  conducted  them  to  a  quiet  place, 
on  the  Island  of  Pharos,  where  they  commenced  their 
work ;  and  in  seventy-two  days  the  whole  was  com- 
pleted. It  was  copied  carefully  by  Demetrius  himself, 
and  read  to  a  large  audience,  who  stood  and  listened  out 
of  respect  to  the  sacred  books ;  a  curse  was  then  pro- 
nounced upon  all  who  should  add  to  or  diminish  it. 
Ptolemy  dismissed  the  translators  with  praises  and  re- 
wards.]* 

It  is  now  generally  acknowledged  that  this  story  is  a 
fable.*     [It  is  surprising  that  critics  like  Usher,  Vossius, 

*  [Justin  Martjrr  says  they  were  all  shut  up  in  separate  cells,  and  though 
having  no  intercourse,  yet  each  transkded  ihe  whoU  book  injutt  (he  Mome  teordg 
amd  kUers.  Epiphanius  nuikes  thirty-six  cells,  the  remains  of  which  were 
Tinble  in  bis  time.    Ju$tin,  Cohoit  ad  Grecos.] 

*  The  first  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  this  story  was  suggested  in  modem 
liroeB,  by  LudooieuM  Fioet,  in  a  remark  on  Augustine,  Civitas  Dei,  xviii.  42, 
and  by  J,  /.  Setdiger  in  his  notes  to  Eusebius's  Chron.  p.  133,  et  aL  These 
are  quoted  by  Buddeui^  Inigoge  Hist  TheoL  p.  1318,  and  by  Ibbneitu,  Bib. 
Gnec.  voL  iiL  p.  665.  Hody  has  completely  proved  the  falsity  of  the  book  in 
his  Diss,  contia  Hist  AristesB  de  LXX.,  in  qua  probatur,  illam  a  Jiideo  aliquo 
eonfietam  fuiase  ad  conciliandam  Auctoritatem  Versionis  Greece,  etis.  Vos- 
flii  aliorumqae  Defensiones  ejusdem  Examini  subjiciuntur ;  Lond.  1685,  Sva; 
alto  enlarged  in  his  woik  De  Bibl.  Text  origg.  lib.  i.  See,  also.  Van  DaUf 
IMsB.  super  Aristea. 

This  fable  is  defended  by  Utker^  De  GrecaLXX.  Interprett  Vers.  Synteg- 

VOL.    I.  18 
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and  Walton,*  could  ever  have  believed  it  genuine ;  for, 
not  to  mention  its  general  absurdity,  —  vi^hich  would  only 
enhance  its  value  in  some  eyes,  —  it  bears  obvious  marks 
of  its  forgery.  It  contradicts  the  account  of  Demetrius, 
as  given  by  Hermippas  in  Diogenes  Laertius.*  Aristens 
professes  to  be  a  heathen  in  this  story,  and  yet  writes  as 
a  Jew.  There  were  six  translators  for  each  tribe;  but 
the  ten  tribes  had  perished  long  before.  It  is  not  prob- 
able a  man  like  Demetrius  Phalereus  would  serve  as 


ina,(Lond.  1655 ;  Lips.  1695,)  baae  FoMiitf,  De  LXX.  Interprett  Din.  (Hag. 
Com.  1661,  4to. ;  see  his  Appendix  ad  Libr.  de  LXX.  Interprett,  ibid.  1663, 
4to.,]  by  ffktsion^  Authentic  Records.,  Sim.  de  Magittrisj  CharUs  Hmfes^  and 
others,  cited  by  Maschf  Pnef.  ad  Le  Long,  pt  iL  vol.  iL  p.  10,  sqq.,  and  Ro9en- 
mulkr,  1.  c.  p.  387,  sqq.  and  378,  sqq.  Faldcenaer,  De  Aristobulo  Judeo ;  ed.  Jk, 
Luzacj  L.  B.  1806»4to.  p.  568,  sqq.,  believes  the  main  fact  of  the  story  is  tnie^ 
and  relies  on  the  testimony  of  Aristobulus,  cited  in  Clem,  Alex.  Stzom.  L  p. 3^ 
and  EusebiuSf  Prep.  £v.  ix.  6^  and  xiii.  12:  ^irjQju^fevxai  n(f6  ^i^iii^r^fov 
(xp*  ktigtoi',  n(^  Tt);  *^X€^dydQOv  xal  JlBf^adp  iTr^x^rifaeai;,  t&  re  irard 
Ti^y  i^  AlyifTfiOv  i^aftayiiv  xlbv  'EP(faltav  %&¥  -fffietif^v  TtohtSty  xal  ^ 
t&v  yeyopdroiP  drrdyrcut'  adroi;  inupdveta  xal  xQdTfjtTtg  trig  j^fif^g  xal 
T^;  ^17;  vofiodealag  inB^ifiyriQig,     H  d^  Slrj  kQUfjffla  i&y  did  rnv  r6/iOv 

TiuvxQiif  inl  lov 'Inludihpov  ffaatlioi; ^rjfiijTfftov  jov  0nhfgittg 

TtQayuaTevaafiifou  id  ttsqI  Tot^roii'.  But  Hodjfj  1.  c.  p.  52,  considers  tins 
very  Aristobulus  a  spurious  character ;  so  does  Eichhorriy  Allg.  Bib.  voL  ▼.  p. 
253,  sqq. ;  but  their  arguments  are  not  wholly  convincing.  Valekenaer,  p.  22, 
sqq.,  regards  him  as  a  genuine  person.  See  Amerafoordt,  Diss,  de  vaiiis  Lec- 
tionibus  Holmesianis ;  Lug.  Bat  1815,  4ta  p.  14,  sqq. 

*  [Walton,  1.  c.  lib.  ix.  §  4,  p.  339,  ed.  Dathe,  affirms  the  truth  of  this  ab- 
surd story.  In  hac  historia,  qua  nulla  fere  inUr  Judao9  vd  ChiiiiUmoi  ocr- 
tior  vel  iUustrior,  quedam  sunt,  de  qu^ma  NtoUrid  quidam,  qtd  omnia  m 
dvbium  revocofii,  qtuesUonem  m/ovenL  He  thinks  that  no  sane  man  will  reckoo 
tlie  authority  of  the  JVeoteries  of  our  days  equivalent  to  the  writers  who  lived 
so  much  nearer  the  time  of  Aristeas,  and  of  course  knew  so  much  more  of 
the  matter.] 

^  [Diogenes  LaerHus,  lib.  v.  segm.  78,  voL  L  p.  369,  ed.  Hiibner.  Demetriuf 
advised  Ptolemy  Soter  to  leave  his  crown  to  the  children  of  Eurydice,  but 
the  king  left  it  to  the  son  of  Berenice.  Then,  after  Ptolemy's  death,  it  was 
awarded  that  Demetrius  should  be  kept  in  custody  until  it  should  be  deter- 
mined what  must  be  done  with  him.  Upon  this,  he  became  dejected,  and  died 
fix>m  the  sting  of  an  aap.] 
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a  scribe  to  a  company  of  Jewish  translators  ;  much  less 
that  he,  whom  Cicero  calls  "a  most  accomplished  orator," 
would  write  a  letter  in  such  execrable  Greek  as  this 
which  pretends  to  come  from  him ;  nor  is  it  less  improb- 
able that  Ptolemy  should  expend  so  large  a  sum  in  pur- 
chasing the  freedom  of  the  HebreW  slaves,  and  sending 
presents  to  Jerusalem,  solely  for  the  sake  of  getting  a 
copy  of  the  law  of  Moses  in  the  Greek  tongue. 

The  argument  for  the  genuineness  of  this  document 
rests  chiefly  on  the  testimony  of  Josephus  and  Epipha- 
nius,  both  of  whom  cite  the  original  of  Aristeas,  but  both, 
and  particularly  the  latter,  have  altered  the  text ;  and, 
besides,  they  wrote  so  long  after  the  alleged  date  of  the 
original,  that  their  testimony  has  no  authority  to  deter- 
Dfiine  the  point.  The  passage  in  Eusebius  is  of  little 
value.  **  Before  the  time  of  Demetrius  [Phalereus,]  be- 
fore the  dominion  of  Alexander  and  the  Persians,  part  of 
our  holy  books  were  translated,  namely,  those  which  relate 
the  departure  of  our  Hebrew  nation  out  of  Egypt,  and 
an  account  of  all  the  wonderful  things  that  happened  to 
them — the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  the  reception  of  the 
Law.  But  the  whole  translation  of  all  that  relates  to 
the  Law  was  made  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus — De- 
metrius Phalereus  taking  charge  of  the  whole  matter."" 

It  seems  probable  that  this  fable  of  Aristeas  was  writ- 
ten by  a  Palestine  Jew,  who  wished  to  exalt  the  honor 
of  the  Law,  and  of  his  native  land.  But  his  fiction  is  so 
clumsily  executed  that  the  imposture  is  seen  through  on 
all  sides.  Philo,  an  Egyptian  Jew,  knew  nothing  of  this 
treatise ;  but  Josephus  cites  it  as  well  known  and  au- 
thentic] 

It  is  possible  that  this  fable  may  contain  somewhat 

•  [Pnep.  Ev.  ix.  a  xuL  12.] 
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that  is  true  respecting  the  occasion  and  date  of  this  ver- 
sion ;  but,  in  the  main  point,  that  learned  Palestine  Jews 
were  its  authors,  it  is  refuted  by  the  character  of  the 
version  itself.  This  remains  the  most  certain,  that  it 
was  made  by  Alexandrian  Jews,  who  were  induced  to 
undertake  it  by  the  want  of  such  a  version. 

[Eichhorn  indulges  in  the  following  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  version,  which,  in  the  midst  of  many  con- 
jectures, may  contain  much  that  is  true.  After  the  death 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Jews  whom  he  had  con- 
ducted to  Egypt,  remained  there  in  great  numbers,  es- 
pecially at  Alexandria.  They  enjoyed  their  ancient 
usages  and  laws.  They  had  synagogues,  and  probably 
a  Sanhedrim.  A  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  soon  lost, 
and  a  version  in  the  vernacular  tongue  became  needed. 
Both  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  claim  the  honor  of 
making  the  translation.  But,  at  this  distance  of  time,  it 
is  not  possible  to  determine,  by  historical  testimony, 
which  party  effected  what  both  desired  to  accomplish. 
However,  since  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans  had  such  a 
cordial  hatred  for  one  another  at  that  time,  it  is  plain 
each  party  would  only  translate  from  its  own  manu- 
scripts of  the  Scriptures.  Now,  the  Alexandrian  version 
of  the  Pentateuch  agrees  with  the  Samaritan  copy,  in  a 
multitude  of  passages,  much  better  than  with  the  He- 
brew. From  this  and  other  considerations,  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  a  Samaritan  manuscript  was  at 
the  basis  of  the  version.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
are  passages  which  agree  with  the  Hebrew,  but  not 
with  the  Samaritan.  It  is  the  conjecture  of  some  schol- 
ars, that  the  version  was  originally  made  by  Samaritans, 
and  afterwards  partially  corrected  by  the  Jews.  Per- 
haps it  was  revised  and  improved  by  the  Egyptian  San- 
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hedrim,  of  seventy-two  members,  and  thus  a  foundation 
laid  for  the  story  of  Aristeas. 

But  this  is  purely  conjecture ;  and,  besides,  the  agree- 
ment between  this  version  and  the  Samaritan  codex, 
where  it  has  peculiar  readings,  is  not  so  striking  or  im- 
portant as  Eichhom  alleges,  and  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  ancient  Hebrew  text  from 
which  this  Greek  version  was  made,  was  free  from  some 
of  the  errors  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  Samaritan  codex  at  this  day.* 

Ptolemy  Soter  made  a  large  collection  of  Greek  books 
at  Alexandria ;  his  successor,  Philadelphus,  enlarged  it. 
From  the  epilogue  to  the  Greek  version  of  Esther,  we 
see  that  was  made  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philomater;* 
and,  from  this  fact,  it  seems  probable  the  other  books 
were  already  in  the  hands  of  the  Ptolemies.  Plutarch 
relates  that  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  advised  Ptolemy 
Soter  to  make  a  collection  of  all  the  writings  of  law- 
givers and  statesmen,  of  course  including  the  works  of 
Mo8es.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  iElian, 
wlio  says,  Demetrius,  in  company  with  Ptolemy,  worked 
upon  a  code  of  laws  for  the  Egyptians.*  He  would  nat- 
urally apply  to  the  Sanhedrim  at  Jerusalem  or  Egypt  for 
a  copy  of  these  laws.  Now,  if  there  were  a  translation 
already  made,  it  would  probably  come  into  his  hands ; 
bat  if  there  were  none,  the  Sanhedrim  would  probably 
permit  one  to  be  made,  or  appoint  competent  men  to 
make  it.  The  version  might  well  enough  be  called  that 
of  the  Seventy,  or  the  Seventy-two  —  the   number  of 


*  [See  below,  §  63.] 

*  [Here  EUhkom  aeema  to  OTemte  the  statetnent  in  the  epilogue.    See 
below,  4  4J.] 

'  [Plutardi^  in  Apothegmatibus  Regum.    ^lian,  V.  H.  iiL  17.] 
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members  in  the  Sanhedrim.  This  conjecture  is,  in 
some  measure,  confirmed  by  the  statement  of  the  Tal- 
mud, that  five  Jews  were  appointed  to  collect  the 
fragmentary  versions  of  the  Law  into  one  whole,  to  re- 
vise and  complete  the  work/  This  was,  perhaps,  begun 
under  Ptolemy  Soter,  and  completed  under  Philadel- 
phus.]  * 

On  the  authority  of  some  ancient  writers,  —  of  Clem- 
ent, Irenaeus,  and  Eusebius,  who  date  this  version  from 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter, — Hody  places  it  in  the  joint 
administration  of  Ptolemy  Soter  and  Philadelphus,  about 
286  or  285  B.  C/ 

The  opinion  that  there  was  an  earlier  fragmentary 
version,  —  made  for  the  use  of  the  synagogues,  — which 

*  [Tract  SopherinL  L  §  7,  cited  in  Berlholdtf  §  157.  BuddeuBf  Isagoge^ 
P.132L] 

"  [See  Eichhom,  §  163.  Bertholdty  §  157.]  Eichhorn,  Jahn,  Beitboldt, 
and  Havemik  build  too  much  on  the  account  in  Plutarch's  Apothegms: 
jJtffnflif^tog  6  tpaXr^QB^s  Jlrolefialif  t^  ^aaiktii  na^iji'e*  rd  nsqi  fiaatXciag 
ital  i^yefiovla^  ^i^Xla  xtaadai  xal  Ciyayivfhaxeif  &  ydiff  ol  q>ilot  jcig  ^aa^ 
Xcvaiv  od  \^tt^^ov€f&  na(^iv6lif,  tovtu  if  tdig  ^i^Xlotg  yiyqamai,  Ihig^ 
De  Pentat  Vers.  Alex.  1818, 4to.,  relies  mainly  on  the  passage  in  .£lian,  iiL 

17:   ^fjfiif[tQU}g iy  jilyvim^  avw^v  itji  JlroXefiuUf  yofwdealag  i}^«. 

Hodiff  L  c.  ii.  3,  p.  97,  is  still  more  rigid,  and  denies  that  Demetrius  has  any 
claim  to  a  share  in  producing  this  version.  His  decision  has  the  more 
weight  when  we  consider  how  little  the  Greeks  knew  of  the  Law  of  Moses. 
No  conjecture  like  that  of  Eichhom  above  can  rest  on  the  number  sevens- 
two,  for  it  was  a  common  sacred  number.  Hotfy,  1.  c.  p.  123.  Hottmger,  L  c 
p.  290.  Besides,  the  existence  of  a  Sanhedrim  in  Egypt  is  doubtful  Ligki-' 
foot^  Hor.  Hebron  Acts  iz.  [But  he  merely  suggests  a  doubt  without  offering 
reasons  for  his  opinion.]  Attempts  have  sometimes  been  made  to  unite  aU 
these  views.  See  Ltuaderij  Philol.  Heb.  mlxt  c.  15.  R,  Sinuniy  Disquis. 
crit  ch.  15.    BerthoUU,  p.  525,  sqq.    Carpzov^  Crit  sac.  p.  491. 

'  Hody,  p.  97.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  341.  /reiueia,  Heres.  iii  35. 
Eusebius,  Hist  EccL  v.  8.  Hody's  conclusion  rests  on  different  groonds 
from  that  of  Bertholdt,  (p.  524,)  who  follows  Gerhard  Voss,  and  attempts  to 
unite  the  stoiy  of  Aristeas  with  that  of  Hermippus  in  Diogenes  Laertiua. 
See  Hody,  p.  570,  and  Vcdckenaer,  1.  c.  p.  64.  He  thinks  the  claim  of  Arklo- 
bulus  is  an  empty  rhodomontade. 


k 
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lay  at  the  basis  of  the  new  version,  is  highly  probable. 
[According  to  the  story  of  Aristobulus,  there  was  a 
Greek  version  of  the  Pentateuch  before  the  time  of  the 
Persians.  One  writer  thinks  it  was  made  in  the  time 
of  Amasis,  contemporary  with  Solon ;  another  declares 
it  is  older  than  Homer  and  Hesiod;  <^for  they  drew 
from  the  Jewish  Scriptures."  Aristobulus,  however,  as 
well  as  later  writers,  had  a  special  interest  in  proving 
the  Greek  philosophers  were  indebted  to  the  Jews  for 
all  their  divine  wisdom,  and  therefore  invents  the  fable.* 
But  this  original  version  was  unknown  to  Josephus, 
Philo,  or  even  Aristeas.  Walton  cites  the  authorities* 
who  believe  in  the  earlier  version.  But  most  of  them 
rely  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Aristobulus,  or  adopt  this 
opinion  to  account  for  the  <^ divine  wisdom"  of  the 
Greeks.  Walton  himself  thinks  the  Seventy  made  the 
earliest  version ;  but  still  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
in  the  existence  of  a  previous  fragmentary  translation. 

There  is  a  fabulous  story  in  Abul  Phatach's  Samari- 
tan Chronicle  respecting  the  Alexandrian  version,  as 
follows  :  **  In  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  directed  his  attention  to  the  contradictions  be- 
tween the  Samaritans  and  the  Jews  respecting  the  Law ; 

*  [It  is  not  neceasary  to  show,  at  this  day,  that  the  philosophers  borrowed 
nothing  fiom  the  writings  of  the  Jews,  though  the  old  claim  is  now  and  then 
made  by  the  ignorant  Augustine,  Civitat  Dei,  viii.  11,  says  that  Plato,  in 
his  journey  to  Egypt,  could  not  have  seen  Jeremiidi,  as  some  pretended,  for 
he  had  been  dead  a  long  time ;  neither  could  he  have  read  the  Scriptures,  for 
they  were  not  translated  into  Greek.  However,  he  thinks  Plato  may  have 
learned  something  from  conversing  with  the  Jews,  and  Origtn  (cont  Cels. 
lib.  vi.)  is  of  the  same  opinion.  See  Justin  Martyr,  Coh(Ht.  ad  Grrecos,  ch. 
90,  29, 22.  Apol.  L  p.  70,  a,  p.  78,  a,  &lc.  JoaqtkuM,  cont  Ap.  2.  Ck>m- 
paie  AugtuHntf  De  Doctrina  Christ  ii  28,  with  Retract  il  4  See  the  nu- 
merous passages  of  the  Fathers  that  derive  the  Greek  wisdom  from  the 
Hebrews,  collected  in  FabriduSj  Bib.  Greca,  ed.  HarUi^  voL  iiL  p.  148,  sqq.] 

*  [Prolegg.  lib.  iz.  c.  &] 
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for  the  Samaritans  refused  to  receive  any  of  the  pretend- 
ed writings  of  the  prophets,  except  the  Law.  To  in- 
form himself  on  this  point,  the  king  sent  for  the  Jews 
and  the  Samaritans,  and  desired  to  hear  the  elders  of 
both  parties  in  this  controversy.  Osar  came  to  Alex- 
andria on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  Aaron  on  that  of  the 
Samaritans,  each  attended  with  several  assistants. 
Quarters  were  assigned  them,  with  directions  to  re- 
main separate  from  one  another ;  a  Greek  servant  was 
appointed  to  each  person,  to  write  down  the  expected 
translation.  In  this  way  the  Samaritans  translated  the 
Law  and  the  other  books.  Ptolemy  examined  it,  and 
was  satisfied  that  the  Law,  as  the  Samaritans  possessed 
it,  contained  matter  not  to  be  found  in  the  Jewish  copy, 
and  that  their  text  was  purer  than  that  of  the  Jews.'' 
The  Samaritans  say  the  world  was  darkened  for  three 
days  after  the  version  was  made.]* 

§41. 

ALEXANDRIAN  VERSION  CONTINUED. 

It  is  probable  in  itself  that  this  version  was  not  made 
all  at  once,  and  by  the  same  hand.  The  suspicion  of 
different  authors  and  times  is  confirmed  by  tradition,  and 
by  the  unequal  character  of  the  version  itself.* 

*  [See  the  account  of  this  work  in  Pcndutta  New  Rep.  vol.  iL  p.  117,  mf^^ 
and  Eichhorriy  AUg,  Bib.  vol  iiL  p.  312,  sqq.]  On  the  origin  of  the  Samari- 
tan Alexandrian  version,  see  Carpzov^  L  c.  p.  483,  sqq.  Lt  Long,  Bibliothe- 
ca,  ed.  Masch,  pt  iL  p.  216.  Fabriciwj  Bib.  Grseca,  ed.  HaHea,  voL  iiL  p 
658,  sqq.  Sender,  Voibereit  zur  Henneneut  vol.  iL  p.  317.  Mikdu,  De  orig. 
Vers,  septuagintaviralis ;  Ziillich,  1789.  Mori,  Acroases  super  Hermeneut 
N.  T.  ed.  Eiduiadtj  vol  iL  p.  50,  sqq. 

*  All  the  modems  after  Hody  are  of  this  opinion.  Valekenaer  takes  the 
other  side,  and  relies  on  Joitpkus,  Antiq.  Proem.  §  3.  See  Amertfoordty  L  c 
p.  17. 
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The  Pentateuch  was  first  translated,"  and  from  time 
to  time  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  But  the 
date  of  the  translation  of  particular  books  cannot  be  de- 
termined/ 

[It  is  plain  this  version  was  made  at  different  times,  and 
by  several  hands.  Eichhorn  thinks  the  book  of  Joshua 
was  not  translated  earlier  than  277  B.  C,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  a  Gallic  word  (yaiadg)  occurs  in  Josh, 
viii.  18,  and  the  Gauls  did  not  make  their  irruption  into 
Greece  and  Asia  till  the  above  date.  From  the  use  of 
the  word  in  the  Roman  writers,  its  Gallic  descent  is  ap- 
parent. After  the  defeat  of  Brennus,  the  Gauls  were 
scattered  in  various  directions;  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
had  a  large  body  of  them  in  his  service,  and  thus  the 
word  may  easily  have  become  prevalent  at  Alexandria  in 
his  time.*  The  book  of  Esther  seems  to  have  been 
translated  in  the  reign  of  Philometer.''  Job  was  not 
translated  by  the  same  writer  as  the  other  books ;  for  the 
epilogue  informs  us,  "  It  is  translated  out  of  the  Syri- 
ac,"  that  is,  the  Hebrew.'     The  diversity  of  authors 


*  Valckenaa'f  p.  61,  in  explaining  the  words  of  Aristobulos,  tiby  didi  tov 
r6ftov  n&vxwv,  as  referring  to  the  whole  of  the  O.  T.,  may  be  nearer  the 
truth  than  Hody,  p.  168,  who  limits  them  to  the  Pentateuch.  See  A.  L.  2j. 
1816,  No.  3,  p.  la 

»  See  Ussarius,  De  LXX.  Interprett  p.  22.  Hody,  p.  178.  Eichhorn,  §  164. 
On  the  other  side,  John,  voL  L  p.  153.  The  epilogue  to  the  book  of  Esther 
says  nothing  of  the  time  of  the  translation,  and  as  Uttle  of  its  delivery  to  the 
king,  as  £ichhom  supposes,  L  c  See  Vakkenaer,  p.  63.  MichadUj  Or.  Bib. 
voL  iv.  p.  30.  And  Bertholdtj  Daniel,  vol  L  p.  142,  says,  Daniel  was  first  trans- 
lated after  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  he  gives  no  satisfactory  proof. 

*  [See  this  whole  subject  treated  with  a  provision  of  learning  by  Hody^ 
L  c.  p.  178,  sqq.] 

*  [See  above,  §  40,  and  the  LXX.  version  of  Esther,  ch.  z.  43 — 47.] 

'  [However,  the  epilogue  itself  is  in  part  modem ;  at  least  one  clause  of  it 
comes  from  a  Christian  hand ;  for,  ver.  18,  it  reads,  *<  And  it  is  written  that 
he  (Job)  shall  rise  again  with  those  whom  the  Lord  shall  raise.*^ 

VOL.  I.  19 
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appears  from  the  different  character  of  different  parts  of 
this  version,  and  from  the  various  expressions  by  which 
the  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated  in  different  places.]* 
All  we  can  determine  with  any  certainty  is  this, — that 
the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  was 
extant  in  the  Greek  language  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the 
Son  of  Sirach.  [Sirach  presupposes  that  "  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  and  the  rest  of  the  books,"  were  already 
extant  in  his  time  ;  that  is,  in  the  38th  year,  which  is 
probably  the  38th  year  of  Evergetes  II.,*  about  130  B.  C] 


^42. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  ALEXANDRIAN  VERSION. 

The  Egyptian  origin  of  this  version  is  proved  by  the 
use  of  expressions  peculiar  to  Egypt,  and  by  its  de- 
parture from  the  accuracy  of  the  Palestine  Jews  in  criti- 

"  [The  following  are  instances: — JVames  of  parsons^  6lc,:     O'^Mip  » 

rendered  q>vhaulfi,  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua,  but  in  ail  other  places,  di- 
X6(pvXoi:  6£X(i>i,  ^^I'a^^Qi^/y&c.  in  Chronicles;  in  Samuel,  dcxiu^ri;;, '>#ya(9iiH 
dliTjg,  &c. :  Pafjt  in  Job  is  j^qo/a  in  Ruth  and  Chronicles:  Adotpla^  1  Chroni- 
cles; OQvUcf  2  Samuel;  ^JaWa,  Nehemiah;  Adoviag,  1  Kings  and 
2  Chronicles:  Btjqaa^Bi  is  (pqiag  rov  oqxov,  —  AnimaU  and  pUnUi: 
M'^'^DrTt  *EQ(&5iog  in  Leviticus,  niXexar  in  Deuteronomy,   snoip  in   Zacha- 

riali:   nift^     ^  rendered    iBoiB^ydog^    ^ovg,  diwdoov   aiiaxiov^    &c.:   t^ 

is  rendered  xvnafflaaog  in  Job,  in  Ezekiel,  sometimes  xidgog  and 
sometimes  xunaQlGGog,  while  in  the  other  books  it  is  alwajrs  xidifog. 
Other  words :  &^*n^K  9  dtjiUiai;   in   Exodus  and    Leviticus,  drjloi  in  Nam- 

beis,  Deuteronomy,  and  Samuel,  and  qxtnl^ovreg  in  Ezra.  Psalm  xviiL  oc- 
curs in  2  Samuel  xxiL,  but  the  two  have  been  translated  by  difierent 
hands.  Genesis  and  Exodus  did  not  proceed  from  the  same  pen  with 
Deuteronomy.  Perhaps  some  of  these  errors  are  the  result  of  inacciinttt 
transcription,  but  certainly  not  all.  See  a  full  account  of  the  differmt 
renderings  in  the  LXX.  in  Hody,  ubi  sup.  p.  203 — ^216.] 

^  UshoTy  L  c  p.  1.  Hody,  1.  c.  p.  192,  sqq.    Eichhomy  E^leit  in  d.  Apokiy- 
phen,  p.  40,  sqq. 
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cism  and  exegesis,  and  by  its  variation  from  the  received 
text/ 

As  a  whole,  this  version  is  chargeable  with  want  of 
literalness,  and  also  with  an  arbitrary  method,  whereby 
something  foreign  to  the  text  is  brought  in.  In  general, 
it  betrays  the  want  of  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  Hebrew  language,  though  it  furnishes  many  good 
explanations.* 

[The  versions  of  separate  books  differ  from  one  another 
in  the  translation  of  separate  expressions,  as  well  as  in 
their  general  character.  The  translation  of  the  Penta- 
teuch is  the  most  excellent.*  The  first  place,  says  Eich- 
horn,  must  be  assigned  to  the  Pentateuch.  The  author 
of  it  was  familiar  with  the  language  and  with  the  sub- 

**  Egyptian  tcords :  UuuTotpoQfXov ,  (xQid^ij^  t^ig,  S/*,  p6fiog,  Isa.  xix.  2. 
Usher,  1.  c.  ch.  L  p.  24,  sqq.  Hodiff  L  c.  p.  115,  sqq.  (hseniuSf  Coin, 
iiber  Jes.  vol.  L  p.  60.  His  Geschichte  der  heb.  Sprache,  p.  77.  [There  are 
numerous  instances  of  the  use  of  an  Egyptian  word  —  which  ia  sometimes  a 
local  term  —  as  an  adequate  expression  for  the  Hebrew.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  first  book  is  called  The  Generation,  (rirfaig,)  but  it  would  be  more 
properly  called  The  Ihrmationy  (Krlatg,)  but  the  Egyptian  philosophers 
were  wont  to  speak  of  the  Creneraium  of  the  toorld.  In  Amos  v.  26,  the 
Hebrew    ^i^sSi  Saturn,  is  rendered   Pstpdiy,  the   Egjrptian   name   of  the 

same  deity  whom  the  Greeks  called  K^ovog,  The  Hebrew  measure,  the 
homer,  ^ym^'^  translated  dgid^ag  c^, though  the  artab  was  an  Egyptian, 

and  not  a  Greek  measure.  The  same  word  occurs  also  in  Bel  and  the 
Dragon,   k^'3  »  which  means  a  nuh,  in  genera]  is  rendered  TtdnvQog,  the 

rush  of  Egypt   nt^'^M  >  the  ephah,  is  rendered  6i<polj  which  is  still  a  Coptic 

word.  The  Urim  and  Tliummim,  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high  priest,  are 
called  *u4l^deia,  Truth,  because  the  Egyptian  priest  wore  an  image  called 
Truth.  The  east  wind,  in  Ex.  x.  15,  —  said  to  bring  the  grasshoppers 
(quere  moiquUoei)  —  is  translated  south  wind,  which  brings  them  to  Egypt 
See  Hody,  1.  c.  p.  113,  sqq.  See,  also,  Dahne,  Geschichtliche  Darstellung  d. 
jiid.  alexand.  Religions-Philosophie,  vol  ii.  p.  1,  sqq.] 

*  See  the  exaggerated  estimation  of  this  version  by  Is.  Fossius,  De  LXX. 
Interprett  c  L  p.  30.  But  see,  also,  Carpzov,  Crit  sac.  p.  505,  sqq.  Hot- 
linger,  Thes.  PhiL  p.  352,  sqq. 

'  Hody,  p.  224,  sqq.  Lex.  Heb.  ad  OrigtiL  Hexap.  ed.  Jl|im(/aue(m,  vpl. 
ii.  p.  40],  sqq.    Geiemitf,  Conun.  p.  56^  fq. 
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jects  treated  of  in  these  books.  "  The  next  place  must 
be  given  to  the  translator  of  the  Proverbs.  His  work 
proceeds  not  in  the  stiff  gait  of  a  dictionary,  for  he  had 
both  languages  at  command.  Often  he  expresses  merely 
the  sense  of  the  original,  but  when  he  misses  that,  you 
recognize  his  genius  even  in  his  mistakes.  Job  was 
translated  by  a  man  fired  with  the  true  poetic  spirit,  and 
well  read  in  the  Greek  poets ;  but  he  had  too  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Hebrew,  and  too  little  learning, 
which  the  translator  and  expounder  of  Job  can  by  no 
means  dispense  with.  The  Psalms  and  Prophets  were 
defiled  by  men  without  feeling  or  poetic  spirit.  The 
translation  of  Daniel  is  so  bad,  that  the  ancient  church 
gave  the  preference  to  Theodotion's  version  of  this 
prophet,  though  it  adopted  all  the  other  books  of  the 
Seventy."*  Ecclesiastes  is  translated  more  literally  than 
the  other  books,  says  Jahn.] 

In  the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel,  the  translator  per- 
formed in  part  the  office  of  a  recensor,  and  permitted  him- 
self to  depart  from  the  text.  We  notice  omissions  and  ab- 
breviations on  the  one  hand,  additions  and  interpolations 
on  the  other.  Chapters  are  sometimes  transposed.*  In 
Job  and  the  Proverbs,  we  find  departures  from  the  pres- 
ent text,  which  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  imperfection 
of  the  copy  made  use  of,  or  to  the  caprice  of  the  trans- 
lator, or  both.*     In  the  Pentateuch,  the  version  rests  on  a 

*  [See  Eichhom^  §  165.  The  peculiarities  of  some  of  these  books  are 
distinctly  marked ;  e.  g.,  in  Judges,  Ruth,  and  Kings,  the  word  ^Ifu  is  often 
redundant  after  iy6:  Jud.  v.  3,  &Gnuai  iyxh  slin  -m  xvgta.  See  Bos,  Prolegg. 
in  LXX^  ch.  L  p.  2,  sqq.  Jerome,  Pr©f.  in  Daniel,  testifies  to  the  character  of 
the  version  of  that  prophet  Danielem  juxta  LXX.  interpretis  Domini  SalYa- 
tons  ecclesie  non  legunt,  utentes  Theodotionis  editione,  et  cur  hoc  acce- 

derit  nescio hoc  unum  affirmare  oossum,  quod  multum  a  veritate  dis- 

cordet,  et  recto  judicio  ropudiatus  sit] 

*  See  below,  §  200, 25a 

'  See  ZUffier,  Uebersetzung  der  Spnichw^rter,  p.  52. 
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recension  of  the  text,  which  is  distinguished  by  explan- 
atory readings.  Jeremiah  is  from  a  recension  that  is 
more  free  from  additions.* 


§43. 

IMPORTANCE  AND  USE  OF  THIS  VERSION. 

The  high  esteem  in  which  this  version  was  held  by 
the  Hellenists  is  apparent  from  the  fables  respecting  its 
origin,  and  their  belief  in  its  inspiration.  But  the  Pales- 
tine Jews  likewise  entertained  these  opinions.* 

The  Septuagint  version  of  the  Law  was  read  in  the 
synagogue  not  only  by  the  Hellenists,''  but  perhaps  also 

•  See  below,  §  217, 218. 

On  the  agreement  between  the  LXX.  and  the  Samaritan  text,  see  Animad- 
veras.  Samarit  in  Textum  Ileb.  et  Samarit  in  Polyglott  Lond.  yi.  19.  Hat- 
tingery  Thes.  PhiL  p.  294,  sqq. 

For  tlie  hypothesis  that  this  version  was  made  directly  from  Samaritan 
MSS.,  see  HotHrtf^y  L  c.  p.  301,  sqq.  PosUUus,  Tab.  Ling.  T.  ii.  J.  M, 
Hasweneamp,  Diss,  de  Pentateucho  LXX.  InterpretL  Gneco  non  ex  Hebreo, 
sed  Samaritano  Textu  converso ;  Marb.  1765,  4to.  His  Entdeckter  wahrer 
Unpning  der  alt  Bibelubers. ;  Mind.  1775,  p.  21 1,  sqq.  Eichhoniy  §  388.  [See 
above,  §  40.]  The  chief  argmnents  in  favor  of  tliis  h3rpothesis  are  derived 
from  Jeromes  account,  Preef.  ad  Libros  Regum,  and  ^m  Origenj  in  Mont' 
faueorCs  Diss,  prelim,  ad  Hexaplam,  vol.  L  p.  86 ;  from  Jerome^  Ep.  136,  ad 
Marcellam,  and  &om  the  pretended  confusion  of  letters  that  are  similar  in 
the  Samaritan  alphabet  See  GtseniuSy  Gesch.  der  Hebr.  Sprache,  p.  176. 
Comment  de  Pentat  Samarit  p.  11|  sqq.  John  is  opposed  to  this  supposi- 
tion, vol.  L  p.  156,  sq. 

Some  think  there  were  interpolations  in  the  MSS.  See  R.  Aaariak,  Meor 
Enaim,  fol.  49,  col.  1,  in  HoUinger,  1.  c.  p.  301.  Usher,  1.  c.  p.  215.  Seb,  Rau^ 
Exercitatt  ad  Hubigant  Prolegg.  p.  132,  sqq.  See  the  true  view  in  Gese- 
niusy  De  Pentat  Samarit  p.  14,  sqq.    See  AiMTsfoordty  1.  c.  p.  60,  sqq. 

For  the  hypothesis  that  this  and  the  other  Greek  versions  were  made  from 
Hebrew  MSS.  written  in  Greek  characters,  see  Tychsmy  Tentamen  de 
variis  Codd.  Heb.  V.  T. ;  Rost  1772,  p.  66,  sqq.  Lt  Long,  L  c.  pt  ii.  vol.  ii. 
p.  54,  sqq. 

»  Hieros.  Megilla,  foL  62,  coL  4.  BabyL  MegiUa,  foL  9.  Tr.  Sopher.  coL 
1.    Mninus,  Exercitatt  Bib.  lib.  L  Exercitatt  8,  cL  1,  p.  180,  sqq. 

«  TaivUianf  Apol.  ch.  18,  says,  ^  The  Jews  read  it  openly."    Jiutin  Mar- 
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by  the  Palestine  Jews/  Josephus  makes  more  use  of  it 
than  of  the  Hebrew  text.* 

On  the  other  hand,  it  subsequently  became  suspicious 
to  the  Jews,  on  account  of  the  controversy  between  them 
and  the  Christians.*  In  this  way  we  can  explain  the 
hostility  of  the  Talmud  towards  it.**     [The  controversy 

tyVf  ApoL  i.  31,  p.  G2,  and  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  ch.  72,  p.  170.  [In  the  latter 
place,  Justin  charges  the  Jews  with  removing  many  passages  from  the  LXX., 
which  relate  to  the  suffering  of  Christ  He  mentions  several  passages,  and 
adds  that  a  paragraph  omitted  in  Jeremiah  was  still  extant  in  some  copies  that 
art  kept  in  the  sipiagogues  of  the  Jeua.]  See,  also,  Justinian^s  Novella,  146^ 
[where  he  permitB  the  version  of  Aquila  to  be  used  by  such  as  disliked  the 
LXX.,  but  forbids  the  reading  of  the  Mishna.]  See  Ho(hff  p.  224,  aqq.  Carp- 
zoVy  Crit  sac.  p.  522,  sqq.    John,  vol.  L  p.  162. 

"  The  proof  of  this  may  be  found  in  Hieros.  Sota,  fol.  21,  col.  2,  cited  in 
Buxtorf^a  Lexicon  Talmud,  p.  104:  ^  Rabbi  Levi  went  to  Ccsarea,  and 
hearing  them  read  the  lesson,  *•  Hear,  O  Israel,'  Deut  vi.,  in  Hellenistic, 
wished  to  prevent  them ;  but  Rabbi  Joshua,  perceiving  it,  was  angry,  and  said, 
*If  a  man  cannot  read  Hebrew,  shall  he  not  read  at  all?  Let  every  man 
read  in  that  language  he  understands,  and  thus  fulfil  his  office.'  "  [But  it  is 
.  thought  by  some  that  this  passage  relates  merely  to  that  paragraph  which 
was  recited  or  read  at  evening  prayers.]  See  lAghlfooty  on  Acts  vi.  1,  and 
Hody^  p.  227,  who  understand  it  as  relating  merely  to  the  Keri^  Hear,  O 
Israel.    [The  former  denies  that  the  LXX  was  generally  used  by  the  Jews.] 

*  Spitiler^  De  Usu  Vers.  Alex,  apud  Josephum ;  Gott  1779.  Sduwfenberg^ 
De  Josephi  et  Vers.  Alex.  Consensu ;  Lips.  1780.  Compare  Emesti,  Opus- 
cula  phiL  crit ;  ed.  2d,  Lug.  Bat  1776,  p.  963.  J^Eehaelis,  Or.  Bib.  vol  v.  p. 
221,  vol.  viL  p.  189.  GeseniuSy  Geschichte  der  Heb.  Sprache,  p.  80.  Hem- 
hardf  De  Vers.  Alex.,  in  his  Opuscula,  ed.  PdUtZj  vol  i.  p.  96L  He  thinks 
the  high  esteem  for  the  LXX.  was  limited  to  the  Christians. 

'  The  first  trace  of  this  controversy  between  the  Jews  and  the  Christians 
in  relation  to  the  LXX.  is  found  in  Justin,  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  L  c  On  the 
other  hand,  Philo,  De  Vita  Mosis,  vol  iL  p.  510,  believes  in  the^agreement 
of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew.    See  Hody,  p.  233^ 

<<  It  is  said  in  Megilla  Taanith,  foL  50,  coL  2,  (ed.  Basil,  1578,)  that  then 
was  a  fast  on  the  8th  day  of  the  month  Tebet,  **  because  on  that  day,  in  the 
time  of  King  Ptolemy,  the  Law  was  written  in  Greek,  and  darkness  came  upon 
the  world  for  thru  days/*  Again,  in  Tract  Sopherim,  ch.  1,  this  version  is 
called  **  the  work  of  the  five  elders,  who  wrote  the  Law  in  Greek,  in  the 
time  of  King  Ptolemy.  That  was  a  sad  day  for  Israel,  like  the  day  when  the 
calf  was  made."  [But  there  is  little  reason  to  believe  such  a  fast  was  ever 
kept]  See  Hody,  p.  220,  sqq.  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  44a  Jfotttnger, 
Thes.  Phil.  p.  336.    Carpzotj  L  c.  p.  524,  sqq. 
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respecting  the  authority  of  this  version  did  not  com- 
mence till  the  second  century  A.  C.  Previous  to  this 
date,  both  the  Jews  and  Christians  seem  to  revere  it  as 
of  nearly  equal  value  with  the  "  Hebrew  verity  "  itself. 
Philo  and  Josephus  had  used  it  with  no  scruple.  The 
Jews  were  finally  led  to  detest  it,  from  the  fact  that  the 
Christians,  in  controversy  with  them,  appealed  to  this. 
The  Jews  then  retreated  to  the  Hebrew  text,  that  they 
might  reply  to  the  argument  of  their  adversaries ;  and,  in 
comparing  the  original  with  the  translation  more  care- 
fully than  before,  they  found  additions  and  alterations  in 
the  latter  which  led  them  to  reject  it.  Even  the  Helle- 
nists began  to  despise  it,  in  the  second  century.  Besides, 
most  of  the  Christians  before  Jerome  were  ignorant  of 
Hebrew ;  the  Jews,  therefore,  would  have  an  advantage 
over  them,  if  they  could  prove  the  incorrectness  of  the 
Septuagint.] 

^  44,  a. 

II.   THE  OTHER  GREEK  VERSIONS. 

A(^uila's  Version. 

Nothing  but  fragments  remain  of  several  other  ancient 
Greek   versions.     Aquila,*  a  Jewish  proselyte*  of  Si- 

*  In  the  Jerusalem  Talmud,  he  is  called  Dlb*^p9  >  <^^  ^^  ^®  Babylonian 
Talmud,  oi^pSM  •  [He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Onkelos^  Dlbi^SK  >  the 
uithor  of  one  of  the  Targums,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hillel  and  Sham- 
maL]  See  §  58.  Hottinger^  1.  c  p.  376.  Wolf^  L  c.  vol  i.  sub  voce.  Bar- 
lofoca,  Bib.  Rab.voLiv.  p.  281,  sq.  tfcxfy,  p.  573,  sqq.  l^tcAAom,  §  210,  thinks 
the  two  are  different  men,  judging  from  the  more  free  character  of  the  trans- 
lation in  those  fragments  cited  from  him  by  Rabbi  Asanas,  m  Meor  Enajim, 
foi  146,  coL  2l  See,  also,  Buxiorfy  Lexicon  Talmud,  sub  voce  t3S)a  • 

*  btmxuSf  iiL  24.  EwebitUy  Demonst  Ev.  viL  1.  Jerome^  Ep.  ad  Pam- 
mach.  Opp.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  255.  CataL  Script  eccles.  ch.  54.  0pp.  iv.  pt  iL 
]k  116.  On  the  contraiy,  in  the  preface  to  Job,  and  elsewhere,  he  calls  him 
nJew,    Tliere  is  a  fii>ulou8  account  of  his  convendon  to  Judaism,  in  f^p^iAo- 
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nope,*  in  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,*  made  a 
literal  and  faithful  version^  for  the  use  of  the  Jews, 
which  they  preferred  to  the  Septuagint.** 

mus,  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  ch.  14.  Hieroe.,  Megilla,  fol.  71,  coL  3,  and  Kid- 
dusb,  foL  59,  coL  1,  say,  ^  Aquila  the  proselyte  translated,  in  presence  of 
Rabbi  Akiba."  See  Bartolooaj  Lap.  282.  MntnitSy  p.  341.  Hatbf,  p.  S74. 
Jerome^  in  Isaiah  xiii. 

'  According  to  Epiphanixu^  he  was  neySegldrjg  of  Hadrian,  [which  some 
translate  fathtr-inrlaWf  others,  more  properly,  ton  of  his  JaUier^4aw.] 
Compare  Shem.  Rabba,  §  30.    Shalshal.  Hakk.  foL  28,  col.  2. 

^  Justifij  Dial,  cum  Tryphone,  ch.  71,  p.  1G9,  seems  to  cite  Aquila : 

liyoyrss  elgriadut,  'Idov  -fi  reayig  iv  yaaiQl  XTj^erni.  But  Credntr  his 
shown  that  this  does  not  refer  to  h'mi.  Beitrage,  voL  iL  p.  196u  [btnoMM, 
who  flourished  about  177 — 192,  seems  to  speak  of  him  as  a  contemponiy, 
iii.  24] 

^  Jerome,  Ep.  ad  Pammach.,  speaking  qf  the  bed  kind  f^  inierpnUiitm, 
Opp.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  255,  says,  **  Aquila,  a  proselyte,  and  a  contentious  inter- 
preter, who  has  attempted,  not  only  to  translate  words,  but  also  the  etymolo- 
gy of  words,  is  properly  rejected  by  us ;"  and  adds:  Quis  enim  ^rojirummb 
ct  vino  et  oUo  posset  vel  legere  vel  intelligere  x^f*^t  ^ttHftfTfidr,  orril:ry6- 
Tijra,  quod  nos  possumus  dicere  fugionem, pomationem  et  spUndentiam  ?  Ant 
quia  Hebraici  non  solum  habcnt  &Q6Qa,  sed  et  nQ6aqdqay  ille  Jtairo^vjlui;  et 
syllabas  interprctatur  et  litteras,  dicitque  aiiv  i6y  o^Qaybv  xal  a^y  xi^y  j^f, 
quod  Gneca  et  Latina  lingua  onmino  non  recipit  But,  Com.  in  Hob.  ii,  he 
calls  him  **  curious  and  diligent,"  and,  Ep.  125,  ad  Damasum,  Opp.  iL  p.  567, 
says  he  is  **  not  contentious,  as  some  think ;  but  he  has  carefully  translitad 
word  for  word.**  £p.  138,  ad  MarcelL  Opp.  iL  p.  707,  he  calls  him  <*  a  most 
diligent  examiner  of  Hebrew  words,"  and  in  Isaiah  xlix.  says.  He  is  **  pro- 
foundly learned  in  the  Hebrew  tongue."  Origen,  Ep.  ad  Afiricanum,  says  be 
is  a  slave  to  the  letter  of  his  text ;  dovXeiofy  rrj  * E8 f^ixfj  iU'|f «.  See  the  un- 
favorable judgment  of  Irenttus  upon  this  version,  L  c,  of  J5u«e6ms,  1.  c,  and 
PhiUuirius,  [Hcres.  ch.  90.  See,  also,  Monifaucon,  Prvelim.  in  Hezap.  pi 
50.]    See  Carpaov,  Crit  sac.  p.  556.    £enmcotf.  Diss.  Gen.  §  69,  p.  150. 

'  Origen, Ep.  ad  Airicanum:  'Ptloufidregoy  nBniaiBvfUyog  7ra(f^* lovdahvg 

'fiQUfjyfvxiyai  r^y  YQaqn^y,  ^ugustinu8jDe  Civitat  Dei,xv.  23^  Aquila 

quem  interpretem  Judei  ceteris  anteponunt  In  the  146th  Novella  of  Jmh 
Hfdan,  pemussion  is  given  to  use  Aquila,  [and  all  the  vernacular  verBioii%  it 
would  appear,]  while  the  use  of  the  JevTigoHTtg  was  forbidden.  BalhdM, 
§  160,  thinks  this  wasfAe  second  e(/t(um  of  Aquila;  but  it  is  only  the  coOedkm 
qf  rabbinical  tmtings  which  he  proscribes.  See  the  edict,  and  an  ezpUna- 
tion  of  it  in  HoAf,  p.  237,  sqq.,  and  577.  It  is  probable  the  Ebionites  received 
it  But  this  does  not  follow  from  the  fdlowing  passage  of  Jrautus^  as  it  if 
sometimes  maintained,  iiL  24:  'MX'  od/'  &g  iytM  ^al  tdy  pvp  fude^ 
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[We  know  little  about  this  translator.  Epiphanius  — 
alas !  a  writer  not  to  be  trusted  on  account  of  the  foolish 
things  with  which  his  narrative  is  overlaid  —  is  the  only 
one  who  has  furnished  us  with  the  life  of  Aquila.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  he  was  by  birth  a  heathen  Greek,  from 
Sinope,  in  Pontus,  and  was  related  to  the  emperor  Ha- 
drian, it  is  not  certain  how  nearly.  When  Hadrian  re- 
turned from  the  East  to  Rome,  he  gave  him  the  charge 
of  rebuilding  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  reduced  to 
ashes,  and  called  the  new  city  ^lia  Capitolina.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  Christians  who  had  re- 
turned from  Pella,  was  pleased  with  their  religion,  and 
was  baptized.  While  a  Christian,  he  continued  the 
practice  of  astrology,  as  he  had  done  when  a  heathen. 
His  new  brethren  complained  to  him  of  this  abuse.  In- 
stead of  amending,  he  defended  himself  by  sophistical 
arguments,  and  was  expelled  from  the  Christian  church. 
In  revenge  for  his  ignominious  expulsion,  he  went  over 
to  the  Jews,  studied  Hebrew  with  great  diligence,  and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Jews,  made  a  new  Greek  version  of 
the  Bible,  which  was  injurious  to  the  Christians,  as  it 
rendered  victory  over  the  Jews  more  difficult  than  before. 

The  above  story  is  very  improbable  in  itself.  All  that 
can  be  determined  with  certainty  is,  that  this  version 
could  not  have  been  made  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  A.  C,  for  Irenseus  cites  it  frequently  in  his 
books  against  heresies,  written  about  176,  177,  and 
not  less  than  forty  years  must  have  elapsed  after  its 
composition,  before  it  could  come  into  common  use  in 
distant  countries. 

Btodoximv  ^lofi^vwasp  6   *E<p4au>g  ual  *Ait(XuQ  6  nomutbg,  dft^ago^ 
lovdeSo^  Trgoaiffivw  oTg  Mamnolovdi\(ravTBg  ol  *Epmpa!w,  i(  'Iwii^  a6- 

VOL.   I.  20 
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Antiquity  in  general  agrees  that  he  undertook  this 
version  at  the  instance  of  the  Jews,  his  new  confeder- 
ates. Irenaeus  goes  farther,  and  says  it  was  at  the  so- 
licitation of  his  Hebrew  teacher.  Rabbi  Akiba.  The 
Jerusalem  Talmud  says  Akilas,  a  Greek  translator,  was  as- 
sisted in  his  work  by  the  rabbins  who  taught  him.  Per- 
haps Aquila  undertook  the  work  to  please  the  Jews,  even 
if  he  did  not  succeed.  Afterwards  they  used  the  new 
version,  because  they  could  no  longer  defend  themselves 
with  the  Scptuagint  in  their  controversies  with  the 
Christians.  The  old  version  seemed  too  free,  and  con- 
tained numerous  glosses  and  defective  passages.  Aquila 
is  very  literal.  He  counts  Greek  words  as  nothing  to 
the  Hebrew.  He  never  lets  a  syllable  of  the  original 
escape  him ;  not  even  the  etymology  of  a  Hebrew  word. 
He  not  only  allows  himself  barbarisms,  but  all  sorts  of 
inaccuracies  in  the  use  of  Greek,  if  he  can  only  express 
the  original  more  rigorously  by  such  means.  The  Jews 
excluded  the  Alexandrian  version,  and  substituted  that 
of  Aquila  in  its  place.  It  seems  the  Ebionites  had 
adopted  it  before  178,  for  Irenaeus  wrote  against  the 
heresies  they  derived  from  this  version.* 

Epiphanius  says  that,  though  he  understood  the  He- 
brew language  very  well,  yet  he  undertook  this  transla- 
tion with  no  good  design,  but  that  he  might  pervert 
some  passages  of  Scripture.  He  attacked  the  translation 
of  the  Seventy,  to  the  end  that  he  might  render  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures  respecting 
Christ ;  and  by  this  means  he  sought  an  apology  for  his 
absurd  conduct,  [that  is,  for  his  apostasy.* 

*  [See  EiehhmTh  §  187.] 
fifjPBUf  tpa  T&  tuqI  XQtaxov  iv  xoXg  YQ**^^  iu/ut^(pjfiiya  dHotg  imSi* 
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Brans,  in  his  edition  of  Kennicott/  adds  a  passage 
from  a  Greek  manuscript,  where  Aquila  is  accused,  in 
bitter  words,  of  falsifying  the  Hebrew  text.  However, 
the  charges  brought  against  him  are  mainly  urged  by 
such  as  did  not  understand  the  original,  and  could  only 
compare  this  with  the  old  version.  The  Fathers  them- 
selves knew  how  to  appeal  to  Aquila,  when  his  transla- 
tion favored  their  design,  especially  in  the  controversy 
with  the  Arians.  Jerome,  the  most  competent  witness, 
finds  no  trace  of  such  falsifications.  He  even  says, 
"  When  I  compare  Aquila's  edition  with  the  Hebrew 
volumes,  I  do  not  find  that  the  synagogue  has  changed 
any  thing  through  hatred  to  Christ,  and  I  will  gladly 
confess  that  I  find  more  which  tends  to  confirm  our 
faith."  *  However,  the  polemic  tendency  of  Aquila  can- 
not be  denied. 

Aquila  is  still  very  valuable  for  philological  and  crit- 
ical purposes.  Since  he  adheres  so  closely  to  the  words 
of  the  text,  we  can  prove  more  easily  from  him  than 
from  any  other  translator,  how  slight  was  the  grammat- 
ical acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language  at  the  time. 
Much  may  be  gained  from  him  to  enrich  the  Hebrew 
Lexicon,  and  explain  the  New  Testament.  He  is  a 
treasure  of  the  greatest  value  for  criticism.  It  can  often 
be  shown  from  his  version,  that  the  readings  of  our  mas- 
oretic  text,  which  other  old  translators  seem  to  con- 
demn, are  in  fact  very  ancient ;  and  from  this  it  becomes 

•  DiBs.  Gen.  §  69. 

*  [Jerome,  Ep.  24,  ad  Marcellum.  Some  particular  specificatioDS  have 
been  urged  against  him.  Thus  Jtutin  Martyr,  Dial  p.  310,  complains  that 
the  Jews  translate  vea^tg  (a  yotmg  woman)  in  Isa.  viL  14,  where  the  LXX. 
has  naqdivog,  (a  vvrgin,)  But  here  is  no  corruption,  only  a  difference  of  in- 
terpretation. In  Isa.  xlix.  5,  Aquila  reads,  « Israel  shall  he  gathered  to 
hun^  instead  of  **  shall  not  he  gathered."  But  our  present  editions  of  the 
Bihle  give  both  readings,  *i^  and  k^.   Eichhomj  §  187.] 
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highly  probable  that  the  variations  of  the  other  ancient 
translators  arose  from  no  difference  in  the  text,  but  from 
the  free  method  of  translating. 

Although  Aquila,  at  first,  made  a  version  that  was 
scrupulously  literal,  yet  here  and  there  some  single  pas- 
sages deceived  him ;  at  least,  he  thought  they  were  too 
free.  He  therefore  revised  his  work,  and  made  several 
passages  still  more  slavishly  literal.  We  know  of  the 
second  edition  of  his  version  mainly  through  Jerome, 
who  sometimes  calls  it  "  the  second  edition  of  Aquila," 
and  sometimes,  "  the  second  edition,  which  the  Hebrews 
call  tlie  accuratCj^^  and  sometimes,  "  the  second  interpre- 
tation or  translation.^^  The  last  expression  has  seduced 
some  of  the  learned  into  the  belief  that  it  was  an  entire 
new  version  of  Aquila ;  but  the  fragments  of  it,  preserved 
in  Jerome's  commentaries  upon  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Dan- 
iel, only  differ  from  those  of  the  first  edition  in  their 
accuracy.  The  second  edition  certainly  extended  over 
Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel ;  for  in  these  books  Jerome 
uses  both  editions.  Perhaps  it  comprised  all  the  Old 
Testament. 

But  Aquila  has  not  escaped  the  devastations  of  time. 
Nothing  but  a  few  fragments  is  left  of  him.  Flaminius 
Nobilis,  Drusius,  and  Montfaucon,  have  collected  them 
from  the  Fathers  and  from  manuscripts ;  but  they  have 
given  him  much  that  was  never  his,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  ascribed  much  that  was  bis  to  Theodotion 
and  Symmachus.]* 

^  [See  £icAAom,  §  188 — 190.  Other  works,  which  treat  of  this  version,  tre 
i;he  following :  Dathe*8  treatise  De  Aquilc  Reliqoiis  in  Hoseam,  in  J,  A.  Daikd 
Opuscyla,  &c^  ed.  Rosenmuller ;  Lips.  1796, 8vo.  Fischer,  Prolusiones ;  Cla- 
vis  in  Qrecas  Versionos,  and  his  Censura  Versionum  Malachie.  Dnuinu, 
Vetenim  Interpretum  Qrueon^m  Fragmenta ;  Amheim,  1622,  4to^  reprinted 
in  WaUorC$  Polyglot,  vqI.  vL  JfQtjifaucon,  Originis  HexapL  que  supersunt; 
Paris,  1713, 2  vols,  fol.] 
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Theodotion's  Version. 

Theodotion*  did  little  but  revise  the  version  of  the 
Seventy.*  The  Christians  used  his  translation  of  Daniel 
instead  of  the  Alexandrian  translation.  Thus  Jerome 
says,  "  The  churches  do  not  read  Daniel  the  prophet, 

*  In$utu8y  iii  24,  calls  him  6  'Eg>iaios  lovdalog  ngoai^lvTo;.  Jerome, 
Ep.  89,  ad  August  0pp.  iv.  pt  IL  p.  626 :  Hominis  JiuUei  atque  blasphemi 
editio.  See  Pref.  Com.  in  Dan.:  Juxta  Theodotionem,  qui  utique  post 
adventum  Christi  incredulus  fuit :  licet  eum  quidam  dicant  Hebioniicun,  qui 
altero  geneie  JutUtua  est  Prsef.  in  Esram:  Judaoa  et  HehionUas  legis 
▼eteris  interpretes,  Aquilam  videlicet  et  Symroachum  et  Theodotionem. 
Pnef.  in  Job :  Judeus  Aquila  et  Symmachus  et  Theodotio  JvdaizanJtes  hae- 
retici,  qui  multa  mysteria  Salvatoris  subdola  interpretatioue  celarunt  Catal. 
Scriptt  Eccles.  c.54.  0pp.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  116:  Theodotionis  HelnoruBi,  Com. 
in  Hab.  iii :  Theodotio  vere  quasi  pauper  et  HebianiiOy  sed  et  Symmachus 
ejosdem  dogmatis,  pauperem  sensum  secuti  Judaice  transtulerunt  Isti  aemi- 
daruiHam  Judaice  transtulerunt:  et  Judieus  Aquila  interpretatus  est,  ut 
Christianus.  Euaebius,  Hist  Eccl.  v.  8,  merely  repeats  Irenteus.  Epiphor 
nttf#,  L  c.  ch.  17,  says :  novjinitg  &n6  trig  diadojfiig  MaQMlmyog,  fujvUity  xal 
u^j6g  if,  a^TOv  alqifret  xal  elg  * lovda'iafibv  dnoxUyag  xai  nsQiTfifjOslg, 
MiL  See  these  false  statements  as  to  the  date,  corrected,  in  Hody,  p.  579,  sq., 
and  Strothj  in  EiehhortCa  Rep.  voL  ii.  p.  76,  sq.  Irefutus,  L  c,  and  perhaps 
Justin^  are  acquainted  with  him.    See  Stroihf  L  c  p.  75. 

*  Jerome  says,  in  Eccles.  ii. :  ^  The  LXX.  and  Theodotion  agree  in  this 
as  well  as  in  many  places."  Pnef.  in  Evang. :  *<  He  takes  a  course  midway 
between  the  new  (Aquila  and  Symmachus)  and  the  old  (the  LXX.)**  Prcf. 
in  Psalt :  **  In  simplici^  ot  style  he  did  not  disagree  with  the  LXX."  Pnef. 
in  Job :  "Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  either  exprei^  it  word  by  word, 
or  sense  by  sense,  or  use  a  kind  of  translation  composed  of  both  systems,  cor- 
rected by  one  another,"  (vel  verbum  ex  verbo,  vel  sensum  ex  sensu,  vel  ex 
ntroque  commiztum  et  medie  temperatum  genus  translationis  expresserunt) 
Efiphamua  says,  L  c  ch.  17 :  "He  made  the  greatest  part  of  his  version  in 
harmony  with  the  LXX.,  for  he  adopted  most  of  his  habits  of  translation  from 
the  custfwos  of  the  LXX."  Jeromtj  in  Jerem.  xxix.  17,  speaking  of  the  bad 
Jig9y  says :  Theodotio  interpretatus  est  audrinas ;  secunda,  peaaima ;  Sym- 
machus nomsaimaa.  Whence  it  might  be  thought  there  were  two  editions  of 
Theodotion;  but  Hwbfj  p.  584,  [who  was  the  first  to  notice  this  passage,] 

gives  a  conjectural  reading,  and  inserts  "Aquile  prima  editio" before 

<*secunda."    [Then  the  whole  passage  would  read,  Theodotion  translated  it 
sudrinaa ;  the  first  edition  of  Aquila,  &c. ;  the  second,  peaaima,  &c.] 
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according  to  the  Seventy,  but  use  Theodotion's  edition, 
and  I  know  not  why  it  happens.  Either  because  the 
style  is  Chaldaic,  and  differs  in  some  peculiarities  from 
our  style,  and  so  the  Seventy  were  unwilling  to  preserve 
these  features  of  the  language  in  their  translation  ;  or  the 
book  was  published  under  their  name,  by  some  person — 
I  know  not  by  whom — that  was  not  sufficiently  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chaldaic  language,  or  for  some  other 
cause  of  which  I  am  ignorant.  This  one  thing  I  can 
affirm,  —  that  it  differs  much  from  the  truthy  and  ought 
justly  to  be  rejected.^^* 

[Theodotion,  says  Epiphanius,  was  bom  at  Sinope,  in 
Pontus.  For  a  time  he  adhered  to  the  party  of  Marcion 
the  heretic,  but  afterwards  deserted  it,  because  he  con- 
ceived himself  injured  by  this  party,  and  went  over  to 
the  Jews.  But  Irenaeus  and  other  credible  Fathers  give 
a  very  different  account.     Irenaeus  calls  him  an  Epbe- 

**  JerofMy  Pnef.  in  Vera.  Danielis :  Danielem  prophetam  juxta  LXX.  intt 
ecclesic  non  legunt,  utentes  Theodotionis  editione;  et  hoc  cur  accident 
nescio.  Sive  quia  senno  Chaldaicus  est  et  quibusdam  proprietatibus  a  iio»- 
tro  eloquio  discrepat,  noluerunt  LXX.  intt  easdem  lingue  lineas  in  transla^ 
tione  servare ;  sive  sub  nomine  eorum  ab  alio,  nescio  quo,  non  satis  Chalde- 
am  linguam  sciente,  editus  est  liber ;  sive  aliud  quid  causse  extiterit  ignorans : 
hoc  unum  affirmare  possum,  quod  muUum  a  veritaU  diseordd  d  recto  judkio 
nptuHata  ait.  Compare  Jeromej  Proem.  Com.  in  Dan.,  Prolog,  in  Jos., 
ApoL  cont  Rufin.  iL  33.  Hody^  p.  28!2.  BerthMiy  Uebereetz  des  Dan.  vol 
i.  p.  142. 

[Theodotion's  version  of  Daniel  is  often  found  in  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and 
the  Septuagint  veraion  of  that  book  was  so  rarely  transcribed  that  only  one 
MS.  of  it  is  extant,  from  which  it  was  printed  at  Rome  m  1772;  with  the  tide 
Daniel  secundum  LXX.  ex  tetrcqaUs  OriginiSf  nunc  primun  ediha  e  $ing%h 
lari  Codict  chisianOf  &c.  fol.  See  an  account  of  it  in  Le  Long,  Masck^s  ed. 
It  consists  entirely  of  fragments.  Theodotion  and  Aquila,  both,  omitted  the 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  Some  have  thought  Theodotion  was  the  fint  to 
translate  the  Apocrypha ;  but  there  is  evidence  to  the  contrary.  Ckgner  and 
Groiius  declared  that  the  Greek  veraion  of  the  Chronicles  in  the  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.  proceeded  from  Theodotion.  But  this  decision  cannot  be  supported. 
See  Hotfyj  p.  583,  sq.] 
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sian ;  Jerome,  sometimes  an  Ebionite,  sometimes  a  Jew. 
The  authority  of  thpse  worthy  men  is  always  superior  to 
that  of  the  fabulist  Epiphanius. 

Epiphanius  places  the  date  of  this  version  in  the  time 
of  the  emperor  Commodus  the  Second,  and,  to  support 
this  assertion,  creates  a  new  series  of  Roman  emperors. 
This  only  is  certain, — that  he  must  have  lived,  and  have 
made  his  version,  a  considerable  time  before  the  year  160 
A.  C;  for  not  only  Irenaeus  uses  it,  about  177  or  178, 
in  his  book  against  heresies,  but  Justin  Martyr,  in  his 
dialogue  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  which  was  composed 
about  160  A.  C.  The  style  of  his  version  holds  a 
medium  between  the  scrupulousness  of  Aquila  and  the 
freedom  of  Symmachus.  For  the  most  part,  he  followed 
the  Seventy,  and  adhered  to  their  text,  where  it  was 
possible,  word  for  word.  His  translation,  therefore,  may 
1)6  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  new  recension  of  the 
Alexandrian  version,  made  with  great  freedom.  But,  to 
do  this,  he  consulted  the  Hebrew  text,  and  translated 
directly  from  it,  especially  where  there  were  chasms  in 
the  Septuagint.  In  such  places,  he  betrays  his  very 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language ;  for,  even 
when  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  original,  he  often 
adheres  to  the  very  words.  Therefore,  since  he  came 
so  close  to  the  Septuagint,  Origen,  in  his  Hexapla,  for 
the  most  part,  supplied  the  chasms  of  the  old  version 
from  this.  On  account  of  his  dependence  upon  the 
Septuagint,  the  utility  of  his  work  in  a  critical  recension 
of  the  original  Hebrew  is  very  much  limited.  For  the 
most  part,  it  is  but  a  single  voice.  Notwithstanding 
this,  all  the  fragments  of  it  are  valuable,  especially  for 
the  restoration  of  the  Alexandrian  text]  * 

*  See  EiMom,  $  197— 90a 
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Version  of  Stmmachus. 

Sjmmachus''  endeavored  to  obtain  a  pure  Greek  style, 
and  translated  more  freely.*  [Our  accounts  of  Symnia- 
chus  are  derived  mainly  from  Epiphanius)  who  says  he 
was  a  Samaritan.  He  was  honored  as  a  sage  by  bis 
countrymen ;  but,  not  satisfied  with  this,  he  desired  polit- 
ical supremacy  among  them.  But,  since  they  did  not  agree 
to  his  plans,  he  went  over  to  the  Jews,  and,  out  of  hatred 
to  the  Samaritans,  continues  this  improbable  story,  made 
a  new  version  of  the  Old  Testament.  From  this  wc 
can  only  gather  that  he  was  a  half-Jew,  an  EbicHUte. 
This  is  confirmed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome. 

Epiphanius  places  him  under  the  reign  of  Sevems, 

*  Eugdnta,  Hist  EccL  vL  17.  Demonst  Evang.  viL  1,  calla  him  an 
Ebionite.  Compare  Jerome^  as  cited  p.  157.  His  statement  is  confirmed  by 
the  Syriac  accoonts  in  ^taeman^  Bib.  Orient  yoL  iL  p.  278,  sqq.  voL  liL  pt  L  p^ 

17.    Epiphanius^  1.  c.  ch.  16,  says :  SafiaQelrr^g yocrijcro;  9«Jta^jfoy 

nQOtrfjXvrtOei  Mat  neQuifiyerai  de{>T6(fov,    That  he  was  younger  tiiaa 

Theodotion,  follows  from  the  silence  of  herueuSf  and  from  Jtromt^  on  laaiab 
xxxviiL  Symmachus  in  Theodotionis.scita  transiit  Yet  see  Stndk^'Lt* 
p.  126.    See,  also,  PdamuSy  ad  Epiphanius^  p.  399,  sqq. 

*  Epiphanius^  1.  c. :  nqbg  diauTQCMp^y  t(bv  naQd  SafmQfljatq  kQ/tfjpeim 
iQfifjvsiHjaq   ii\v   TQlTtjy  i^idtoxsy  kQfiffVBlap,    JeromSy  Com.  in  Amos  m. 

non  solet  verborum  icaxo^^iUay,  sed  intelligentie  ordinem  seqnL  Cool 

in  Jes.  L:  Symmachus  more  suo  manifestius.  Compare  chap.  v.  Hod^  p^ 
588.  Montfrnicorij  HexapL  p.  54.  Thiemey  De  Puritate  Sjrmmachi ;  lips. 
1735, 4ta  There  was  a  second  edition  of  it,  according  to  Jerome,  Com.  in 
Jer.  xxxiL  and  on  Nahum  iii«  See  Hody^  p.  586.  [According  to  a  cataktgat 
of  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  possession  of  ConslanUntu  BarinuSy  there  is  t 
copy  of  the  entire  version  in  his  library.  Some  think  the  Greek  Psalter,  now 
extant  among  us,  and  from  which  the  Latin  Vulgate  ia  translated,  is  not 
frx>m  the  LXX.,  but  from  Sjrmmachus.  But  there  is  not  sufficient  graand  ftr 
the  position.  Others,  still  more  erroneously,  maintam  the  entire  Vulgate  wia 
translated  from  the  version  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  or  Theodotion,  and  fSbtj 
are  probably  misled  by  the  old  Latin  veision  of  Symmachus.  menticmed 
above.    See  Hixbfj  p.  5B8i] 
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ing  him  earlier  than  Theodotion,  whom  he  places 
under  an  emperor  known  only  to  hioftelf.  But  Jerome 
says,  "  Symmachus  made  use  of  Theodotion."  The  ex- 
act date  of  the  version  is  still  uncertain.  Irenaeus  never 
mentions  it  in  his  book  against  heresies,  and  yet  Stroth 
finds  it  often  cited  by  Justin  Martyr  in  the  dialogue  with 
Trypho,  written  about  160.  It  had  a  place  in  Origen's 
Hexapla. 

The  style  of  this  is  purer  than  that  of  any  other  Greek 
version;  the  author  is  more  desirous  of  imparting  the 
meaning  of  the  original  than  of  rendering  its  words  lit- 
erally ;  and  from  this  peculiarity  it  has  been  called  ^^  the 
perspicuous,  manifest,  and  admirable  version."  It  has  a 
very  free  course  ;  here  the  translator  exchanges  the  He- 
braisms for  corresponding  Greek  expressions,  there  he 
files  them  away ;  and  if  some  hard  expressions  are  still 
left  in  all,  it  must  be  excused,  on  consideration  of  the 
difiSculty  of  translatmg  the  Hebrew  text  into  pure 
Greek,  or  on  the  supposition  that,  in  such  places,  the 
fi^agments  of  some  other  version  have,  perhaps,  been  at- 
tributed to  Symmachus.  The  good  tone  of  this  version 
seems  to  have  excited  the  ancients  to  translate  it  into 
Latin.  Jerome  has  given  us  a  short  account  of  this 
version. 

There  were  two  editions  of  Symmachus's  translation ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  second 
comprised  all  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Tliis  is 
as  useful  for  philological  purposes  as  the  other  Greek 
versions ;  but,  on  account  of  its  free  and  sometimes  par- 
aphrastic style,  greater  caution  is  needed  in  applying  it 
to  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text.]* 

All  three  of  the  above  versions  strive  after  greater 

•  EiMom,  §  191—195. 
VOL.    I.  21 
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fidelity  than  the  Seventy,  and  avoid  the  explanation  of 
metaphors.  They^all  frequently  agree  in  differing  from 
the  Septuagint. 

The  Three  Anonymous  Versions^  &c. 

There  are,  besides,  fragments  of  three  anonymous  ver- 
sions, which  are  called  Quinia,  Sexla^  Septima^  from  their 
place  in  Origen's  work  on  the  Bible.*  [In  the  "literary 
journey  "  which  Origen  made  to  collect  the  materials  for 
his  polyglot,  ))eside  the  above-mentioned  versions  of  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament,  he  found  three  other  ver- 
sions from  unknown  authors,  and  of  an  unknown  an- 
tiquity, which  extend  over  some  of  the  books.  He  placed 
tliem  in  the  last  columns  of  his  Hexapla,  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  first  four  Greek  columns,  he  called  them  the 
Jifth^  sixths  and  seventh  Greek  translations. 

There  are  no  certain  accounts  of  these  three  versions; 
for  what  the  ancients  have  written  respecting  them 
bears  marks  of  the  extremest  improbability.  According 
to  Epiphanius,  the  fifih  version  was  made  at  Jericho; 
but,  according  to  Jerome,  it  was  found  in  a  tub  at  Ni- 


*  EpiphaniuSj  L  c.  ch.  17:    E{fQi6ri  -fi  nifumj  iv  nldoig,  iw  'leQijfi  xf- 

xffvfifdvy iy  xQ^fotg  Kaf^xdtlXov  js  xal  Pita,    EutebiuSy  HisL  EccL 

VL  10,  says  only  that  one  of  the  three  was  found  there.  Jerome^  Pnef.  ad 
Orig.  Homil.  in  Cant  Cant,  says,  Quintam  editionem,  quam  in  Actieo  littore 
invenisse  se  scribit  ^Origenes.)  Epiphanius,  1.  c. :  EtqiOti  Emtij  lirJoai;  u&t 
ftidr^i  ip  Ttldoig  xexQVfMfiivij  iy  JVixoTzdle^  ti}  n^g  ^Axrlt^  £uM6tii«,  Ld, 
has  one  of  the  three  versions  of  Aquil!^  Symmachus  and  Theodotion  found 
there.  On  the  extent  of  these  versions,  see  Jerome,  Com.  in  Titum  iiL 
Hodify  p.  590,  sqq.  Jerome,  Apol.  cont  Rufinum,  iL  34,  says,  Aquila,  Sym- 
machus, Theodotion,  and  the  authors  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  version,  were  Jews. 
The  fragment  of  Hab.  iiL  13,  shows  the  author  of  the  sixth  was  a  Christian: 
*E^rikdeg  tov  albaai  rdy  Xa6y  aov  did  'Ir^oov  wv  Xgtoiov  oov. 
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copolis,  in  Actium,  by  Origen.  On  the  contrary,  Epi- 
phanius  says  he  found  the  sixth  at  Nicopolis,  in  a  tub, 
and  Eusebius  says  he  found  the  seventh  in  a  tub  at  Jer- 
icho/ 

1.  Some  fragments  of  the  Jifth  version  still  remain, 
from  which  it  appears  its  author  had  the  Seventy,  Aqui- 
la,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus,  before  him.  It  usually 
agrees  with  the  Seventy,  or  Theodotion,  and,  when  it 
differs  from  them,  it  commonly  takes  an  expression  sy- 
nonymous  with  theirs ;  and  yet  it  bears  marks  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Hebrew  original. 

2.  The  sixth  version  was  made  by  a  Christian,  as  we 
learn  from  a  fragment,  in  which  it  appears  he  found  a 
distinct  prediction  of  Jesus  Christ  in  Hab.  iii.  13.  But 
perhaps  the  passage  is  a  gloss.  This  version  agrees 
with  the  Septuagint,  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodo- 
tion. It  only  included  the  Pentateuch,  the  minor  Proph- 
elSj  the  Psalmsj  and  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

3.  Of  the  seventh  version  oiily  the  smallest  fragments 
remain ;  most  of  which  are  found  in  the  relics  of  Ori- 
gen's  Hexapla,  and  in  a  Syriac  hexaplary  manuscript 
preserved  at  Paris.] 

'Several  fragments  of  versions  occur  as  marginal  notes 
in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Alexandrian  version.  Among 
others  we  find  the  Hebrew,  (  O  'EpQalog,)  which  con- 
tains remarks  on  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  arising  from 
comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew  text.  These  are  chiefly 
collected  from  Jerome.* 

77i€  Syrian  ( O  JSi)Qoq)  is  a  Greek  version  from  Je- 
rome's new  Latin  version,  made  by  Sopronius,  patriarch 

of  Byzantium.      [It  was  called  the  Syrian  either  be- 

_  ■  — - 

*  EiMom,  §  201.  *  See  EidJiam,  §  30& 
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cause  it  was  chiefly  used  by  the  Syrian  Christians, — 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  it  cited  by  Eusebius  of  Emessa, 
(not  the  historian,)  Diodorus,  and  Theodoret,  —  or  be- 
cause he  resided  a  long  time  in  Syria.  He  is  called  a 
Syrian  in  a  passage  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.]  • 

Tlie  Samaritan  {Tb  2aua()eiTix6v)  is  a  Greek  version 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  [Sometimes  this  term 
designates  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  itself.  It  is  quoted 
by  the  Fathers  who  lived  after  the  third  century,  and 
contains  explanatory  and  paraphrastic  passages.  It  is 
evidently  the  work  of  a  Samaritan,  but  is  of  little  value, 
except  so  far  as  it  sheds  light  on  the  history  of  criticism 
and  exegesis.]* 

The  Greek  (  O  'Ekkrjvixdg)  is  an  unknown  Greek 
version. 

[Besides  those  versions  already  named,  and  that  found 
in  the  library  at  Venice,*  there  may  have  been  many 
others  in  ancient  times,  which  are  either  lost  or  exist- 
unknown  in  libraries.  Origen,  by  the  merest  accident, 
it  would  seem,  rescued  several  versions  from  oblivion. 
Why  may  there  not  have  been  more,  which  no  Origen 
ever  found  ?  It  was  not  until  recently  the  Alexandrian 
version  of  Daniel  was  discovered,  or  the  Venetian  man- 
uscript. May  there  not  be  others  still  undiscovered  ?* 
The  manuscripts  of  the  Seventy  contain  marginal  refer- 
ences to  versions  now  unknown.] 


'  See  PhoHuSy  in  Biblioth.  cod.  227,  p.  205 ;  ed.  Hoe^fMHy  in  EiMam, 
§  207.  See,  also,  DdderieirCs  dissertation  entitled,  Quis  sit  6  £^^  V.  T. 
Gnecus  interpretes  ?  Alt  1772, 4to.  [Eichhom,  §  207.] 

'  See  §  56,  below. 

<'  See  Eichhom,  §  212,  and  StroOCs  contribution  to  the  ciitickm  of  the 
LKX.  in  his  l^epert,  vol.  ii.  ppi  66 — 68. 
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§  45,  a. 

HI.    CRITICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  ALEXANDRIAN   VERSION. 

Origen's  Hekapla. 

The  text  of  the  Septuagint  became  corrupted  to  a 
great  extent  by  frequent  transcriptions  and  the  ca- 
price of  officious  critics.  Thus  Origen  says,  "  But  now 
there  is  obviously  a  great  diversity  of  the  copies,  which 
has  arisen  either  from  the  negligence  of  some  transcri- 
bers, or  from  the  boldness  of  others,  —  as  well  as  from 
the  difficulty  of  correcting  what  was  written,  —  or  from 
others  still,  who  added  or  took  away,  as  they  saw  fit, 
in  making  their  corrections."*  Jerome  complains  of 
this  corruption,  and  says,  "  The  vulgar  edition,  which  is 
called  the  common^  is  different  in  different  places ; '' 
and  again,  ^^  The  ancient  and  common  edition  of  the 
Scriptures  is  corrupted  to  suit  the  time,  and  place,  and 
caprice  of  the  writers."*  There  are  examples  of  earlier 
corruptions  in  Philo  and  Josephus.  [Thus  Josephus' 
says.  King  Jabin  had  three  thousand  chariots,  and  three 
hundred  thousand  infantry,  and  ten  thousand  horse, 
while  the  book  of  Judges,  iv.  3,  according  to  our  present 
Hebrew  and  Greek  text,  speaks  of  only  nine  hundred 
chariots,  and  does  not  mention  the  rest  of  the  host.  But 
here  the  Targum  comes  to  our  aid,  for  it  has  inserted  the 

*  Origen^  Com.  in  Mat  torn.  xv.   Opp.  iiL  p.  671:    Nvvl  dk  dr^Xoydrt 
noXl^i  yifovBv  ^  ruy  iufxiyq&t^v  dtagiog^,  she  And  qqdvfdag  tiv^v  y^~ 

f.fre  xal  drrd  rwp  rd  havrdig  doxa^rta  iv  t'i}  dtoffdistast  nqourtOiviMv  t^ 
&tfaiqo<}Vvay.  On  the  additions  of  the  Seventy,  see  Epu  ad  Africanos,  Oppu 
Lp.12. 

*  Jerome^  Proem,  in  tib.  xvL  Com.  in  Jes.;  £^ ad  Sminiamet  Fretelam. 

•  '  Jottfhus^  Antiq.  v.  5, 1.    See  Qrabt^  De  Vitiis  LXX.  Inteipretom  ante 
Origenis  JBvum  illatis;  Oxon.  1710, 4to.  pi  3,  sqq.    EHMom^  $  167. 
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same  addition.  Hence  it  appears  Josephus  followed  tra- 
dition, and  not  a  different  reading  in  the  manuscripts. 
The  text  of  this  version  could  not  have  been  much  cor- 
rupted in  the  time  of  Christ,  to  judge  from  the  works  of 
Philo  and  Josephus,  and  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  al- 
tered in  some  measure  soon  after  that  period.* 

But  says  Eichhom,  "  From  the  time  of  the  birth  of 
Christ  to  that  of  Origen,  the  text  of  the  Alexandrian  version 
was  lamentably  disfigured  by  arbitrary  alterations,  interpo- 
lations, omissions,  and  mistakes.  Justin  Martyr  had  a  very 
corrupt  text,  at  least  in  the  minor  Prophets.  He  found 
readings  which  are  now  contained  neither  in  the  manu- 
scripts, nor  the  Fathers,  nor  in  the  editions  of  the  Seven- 
ty. Sometimes  they  agree  more  accurately  with  the 
Hebrew  original ;  sometimes  are  synonymous  with  the 
readings  of  the  present  text  of  the  Seventy.  The  good 
Father  could  not  have  derived  them  from  the  original ; 
for  he  knew  not  a  letter  of  Hebrew.  In  a  word,  before 
Justin's  time,  there  were  manuscripts  of  this  version^ 
which  had  been  compared  with  the  Hebrew  original^ 
and  altered  here  and  there.  Finally,  in  the  time  of  Ori- 
gen, the  text  was  brought  into  the  most  lamentable  state 
by  the  negligence  of  transcribers ;  the  boldness  of  unin- 
vited criticasters^  who  altered,  added,  diminished,  singed, 
and  burned,  at  pleasure.  In  Daniel,  Job,  and  Esther, 
were  the  additions  which  we  still  find  there.*     Exeget- 

ical  scholia  were  inserted  here  and  there On  the 

other  hand,  much  was  omitted  firom  the  text  of  the  ver- 

*  CrednaTj  Beit  vol.  iL  ch.  6,  7,  thinks  tlie  text  of  the  LXX.  used  by  Jos- 
tin  Martyr,  had  often  been  corrected  in  the  Messianic  passages,  to  make  it 
conform  to  the  original,  and  probably  by  a  Christian  hand.  Similar  readings 
are  found  earlier  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  in  Barnabas,  Ctem* 
cnt  of  Rome,  and  others. 

*  Origeriy  Ep.  ad  Africanus,  p.  16,  sqq. 
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sion  which  still  existed  in  the  Hebrew.  Much,  says 
Origen,  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  Job,  which  is  wanting 
in  the  Alexandrian  version.  Sometimes  three  or  four, 
sometimes  fourteen  or  nineteen  lines  are  wanting. 
Much,  also,  had  been  transposed;  in  Jeremiah,  the 
whole  book  of  prophecies  against  foreign  states,  and  then 
again  some  parts  of  this  had  changed  places.  In  Exo- 
dus, a  whole  series  of  chapters  (xxxiv.  8,  to  xxxix.)  were 
huddled  together,  like  the  Sibyl's  leaves.  In  fine,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  Fathers,  the 
Jews  had  falsified  the  Pentateuch  in  their  polemic  zeal, 
"where  it  favored  the  Christians.     But  this  is  doubtfiil, 

for,  while  other  proof  is  wanting,  Origen  and  Jerome 

knew  nothing  of  it,  and  it  is  well  known  how  ready  the 
Fathers  were  to  charge  their  opponents  with  falsifying 
the  Bible."]* 

By  comparing  the  text  with  the  Hebrew  original  and 
with  the  other  Greek  versions,  Origen  undertook  to 
amend  the  text,  not  so  much  with  a  view  to  criticism  as 
to  render  the  work  more  suitable  for  exegetical  use. 

He  had  in  part  a  controversial  design ;  for  he  says, 
*'  This  I  say,  that  I  do  not  weary  with  searching  the 
Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  comparing  all  our  copies  with 
theirs,  and  noticing  the  differences  between  them.  And 
if  it  is  not  improper  to  say  so,  we  have  done  it  according 
to  our  ability.  We  have  sought  for  their  meaning  in  all 
the  editions,  and  in  all  their  various  readings,  that,  as  far 
as  possible,  we  might  be  able  to  interpret  the  Seventy, 
not,  however,  that  we  might  seem  to  produce  something 
new,  which  differed  from  the  version  of  the  church,  and 
thus  furnish  an  excuse  for  those  who  seek  an  occasion, 
and  wish  to  condemn  the  general  opinion,  and  to  find 

*  EiMmm,  §  167.    [See,  also,  his  Repert  vol.  L  p.  153.    OwtiCs  Inquiry 
on  the  present  State  of  the  LXX. ;  Oxford,  17G9.] 
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fault  with  common  aiTairs.  We  have  taken  this  pains  thai 
we  may  not  be  ignorant  of  the  Scriptures,  so  that,  when 
contending  with  die  Jews,  we  may  not  urge  upon  them 
passages  not  found  in  their  copies,  and  may  use,  in  com- 
mon with  them,  what  they  contain,  even  if  it  is  not  in 
our  books.  Our  preparation  in  this  undertaking  has 
been  such  as  even  they  will  not  despise ;  nor,  as  their 
wont  is,  will  they  now  laugh  at  the  believers  among 
the  Gentiles,  as  if  they  were  ignorant  of  the  truth  as  it 
exists  in  their  writings."* 

In  accomplishing  this  plan,  Origen  made  a  great  work, 
which  is  commonly  called  the  Hexapla.  Epiphanius 
says,  ^'  And  at  this  time  he  composed  the  Hexapla,  and 
he  placed  the  two  columns  of  the  Hebrew  of  one  inter- 
pretation in  parallel  lines,  opposite  to  one  another,  and 

called  it  the  sixfold  books For  the  Greek  alone  are 

fouffoldj  where  the  version  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  the 
Seventy,  and  Theodotion,  are  put  together.  These  four 
columns  added  to  the  two  Hebrew  columns  are  called 
the  Hexapla.  If  the  fifth  and  sixth  versions  are  added, 
they  are  called,  accordingly,  the  Octapla.^^  * 

*  Epist  ad  Afric.  p.  16.  See  John,  vol.  L  p.  164 :  Tcdha  ii  ipijfu,  odjpl 
bxvtj^  TOv  iqevvqif  xal  rd^  xard  *Iovdalovg  YQOff^t  ^ol  ndaag  r&s  ^jfuti' 
qag  xaXg  Ixelwiav  avyxqlvBiv,  xal  6g^v  rd;  iv  a^taig  dtafpoffAg'  cl  ^ 
ipognxotf  yovy  elnslVf  inl  nM  tovto,  oeri/  66vafii^,  ne7f(MiJita/f6r>  ^vfu^ 
J^oyTsg  aii&y  rdr  t^ovv  ir  n&aaig  xaXg  ixddaeat  xod  ratg  dwifof^tg  cr^ror, 
/lerd  Tou  noatag  /naXXoy  daxeiy  t-^v  igfirj^elav  jQy  6,  Iva  /ui}  t»  naqax^qi&jir%if 
doxolrjiney  Toig  ^6  ibr  o^f^vbv  ixxXtjalatgy  xal  n(fO<pdaetg  dtdib/up  rdig  Ct^oS- 
atv  di<poqfMdg,  idilovat  ro^g  iv  fU(Hf  avxofpapielif  xal  wp  dtafpa^voftipmp  ip 
Tu>  xo«y^  xaiijYogeXv  daxovfi€P  dk  /u^  dyvoeir  xal  id;  nag*  ixelpo^g,  fi« 
n(f6g  ^lovdalovg  diaXs'^bfiBvo^^  fi^  ngofpiQaifiey  uirdig  rd  /ui^  xelftepu  ir 
rdig  iirtiY(^(po$g  cMov,  xal  tra  avyzQ^^^^^f^  '^9  tpegofUitaig  na^*  iuU" 
votgj  el  xal  iv  rcHg  '^ifisrigoig  o^  xBttai'  ^i^oigr  tota&i^g  ydtg  o(kr^g  i^fmp 
te  n(^g  a^obg  iv  raXg  ^tjTi/ja6a&  nagaaxevrig,  o^  xarcupQOP^aovatv,  M* 
ilag  ^dog  a^ioXg,  ^eitdaoyra*  loitg  dcnb  t(bv  idy&v  nurrevopjag,  &g  t*  d^0l| 
nag^  adroig  dLvayBy((afi(iiva  6.yvooZviag, 

*  Epiphamm^  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  c.  18»  19:  "Oib  xal  rd  Hanla^  nal 
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So  Eusebius  says,  ^^  Having  collected  all  these  ver- 
sions together,  and  divided  them  into  sentences,  and 
arranged  them  opposite  one  another  in  parallel  columns, 
with  the  Hebrew  text,  he  left  us  the  present  copies  of 
the  Hexapla,  as  it  is  called.  In  a  separate  work  called 
the  TetraplOj  he  collected  the  edition  of  Aquila,  Symma- 
chus,  and  Theodotion,  with  that  of  the  Seventy.''* 


rd^  d{>o  Tt5r  'B^QaXMOHf   aaXlSas  &ytt*(f^  ix   Tra^JUliJiloi;   fuag   igfttjyglas 

ngdg  r^v  kiiqav  avvidtjue,  k^uTilas  rd;  ^l^Xovg  dyo/idaag T^rf^nla 

ya^  elai  rd  'Elltivi.*df  dray  ai  tov  'uiu^la  xal  Svfifi&xov  xal  t&v  6  xuX 
Seodoxtfiiyos  kg/iifveTa^  uvyxeiayfiit^ai  ^i,  Tihy  isaadgottf  dk  jifbuav 
aeUdotv  ruTg  dval  laTg  'E^QaiMuXg  avyagtOsiatar,  l^anXa  xaXeXrai.  'Edp 
dk  xal  niintrri  Tiai  ^  ixTtf  hg/i^vela  avvatpQwr^p^  iixokoidiag  rovroig  6x- 
rcmXa  xaXeXrat* 

*  Eusebius,  Hvst  Eccl.  vi.  16:  Ta^trag  dk  dndaag  inl  ja^dy  Gvvayay^y^ 
d^eld^y  IB  nfjitg  xQHuoVf  xal  dLyuTTttQadelg  dXXi^Xatg  fisrd  xul  a^rrig  t^; 
' E^ljotlmv  aiffieuiaeatgf  rd  rctiy  Xtyofiivfav  iJ^ank^v  -f^Xv  dyilyQafpa  xara^ 
XHaiTiey,  ld(wg  ii^y  *j4x{;Xa  xul  SvfAfi&xov  xal  GeodotUavog  ixdoaiv  a/Lta 
rg  TCJi"  6  iy  rdXg  TBTganloig  inixajaaxBv&aag,  From  this  and  other  traces 
in  the  inscriptions  and  scholia  of  Greek  MSS4  (e.  g.,  the  scholium  in  Cod. 
Coislin.  to  Ps.  Izzxvi^  M^A^Vif  ^*^^  ^d  (^ca)  xord  nQOcdiflxijy  Hxeiro  elg  t^i^ 
i&y  6  i¥  r^  TerifaaeXtdipf  iw  dk  t$  *  OxtaaeUdi^  fi-^  t^  Si^v  ^yovr  dl/u 
rov  ^co,  [see  this  and  others  in  Hody,  p.  595,])  it  has  been  justly  concluded 
that  the  Tetrapla  was  a  separate  work.  See  VaUsMs  note  on  Eusebius, 
1.  c  Mtntfaucon,  Prvlim.  ad  Hexapla,  p.  9.  Hody^  L  c.  Hwi^  Origeniana, 
Jib.  iii  2,  sect  iv.  §  4,  p.  258.  StraUij  in  his  German  version  of  Eusebius,  L  c. 
Bmiior,  EinleiL  152.  Critica  sac.  p.  262.  BeHhotdt,  p.  547,  and  Hobnes, 
PneC  ad  yoL  L  of  his  edition  of  the  LXX.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
.Bidihom,  $  169,  EkhHadi,  ad  Mor.  p.  137,  and  AuguMi,  Einleit  §  66,  main- 
tain it  was  merely  a  difference  in  the  title,  which  is  true  as  it  respects  the 
Hexapla  and  Octapla. 

It  is  uncertain  when  Origen  published  the  Tetrapla.  See  Hody,  p.  603, 
and  Monffaueeny  p.  9.  Instead  of  imxaruaxFvdaag^  it  is  sometimes  read 
intaxeu&aug  in  the  passage  of  Etuebius.  The  former  reading  implies  that 
he  added  the  Tetrapla  as  a  separate  work  to  the  Hexapla ;  the  latter,  that 
he  first  composed  the  Tetrapla,  and  then,  ader  the  discovery  of  the  5th, 
6Ui,  and  7tli  versions,  compiled  the  Hexapla  and  Octapla.  Ho<bf,  L  c.  Us- 
weriusj  and  PetamuSj  (note  to  Epiphanius,  p.  404,  sq.,)  think  the  Hexapla  and 
Octapla  were  different  See  Hothf,  L  c,  and  MnUfaucoHf  p.  13,  who  opposes 
him.  The  term  Ennutfla  TUBver  occuis.  Monffau/am,  p.  8.  Hiuij  ubi 
sup.  p.  259. 

VOL.    !•  22 
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[He  spent  twenty-eight  years  in  preparations  for  this 
great  work.  During  this  time,  he  travelled  into  the 
East  to  collect  materials,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
discover  six  Greek  versions, —  those  of  Aquila,  Symma- 
chus,  Theodotion,  and  the  three  anonymous  translators. 
The  latter  he  discovered  in  the  year  228  A.  C.  Three 
years  after,  he  came  to  Csesarea,  and  commenced  the 
work.  Ambrosius  supplied  him  with  money,  and  he  em- 
ployed seven  scribes,  seven  readers,  (librariij)  and  some 
young  women,  who  were  skilful  caligraphists.] ' 

In  this  work  he  wrote  down  the  Hebrew  text  in  He- 
brew letters ;  the  same  in  Greek  letters  ;*  the  version  of 
Aquila ;  that  of  Symmachus ;  of  the  Seventy ;  and  in 
some  books,  also,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  versions. 
All  these  were  placed  in  parallel  columns. 

He  corrected  the  text  of  the  Seventy  from  the  other 
versions,  especially  from  that  of  Theodotion,  so  that  from 
this  he  restored  what  was  wanting,  marking  it  with  an 
asterisk^  and  naming  its  source.  He  suffered  what  was 
redundant  to  remain,  but  marked  it  with  an  obelisk. 

Origen  explains  himself  on  this  point,  and  says,  ^^  We 
undertook  to  heal  the  disagreement  between  the  copies 
of  the  Old  Testament,  by  using  the  other  versions,  as  a 
standard ;  for,  by  means  of  the  other  versions,  making  a 
decision  respecting  the  passages  which  were  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  disagreement  among  the  copies  of  the 
Seventy,  we  preserved  a  continued  harmony  between 
them ;  and  we  marked  with  an  obelisk  passages  which 
were  not  in  the  Hebrew,  not  venturing  to  remove  them 
entirely  from  the  text."* 

*  See  EiMom,  $  167. 

*  See  EmesU,  Opusc  PhiL  p.  302.    Monu,  ed.  Eichatadtj  p.  13a 

*  Origen^  Com.  in  Mat  torn.  xv.    Oppu  ilL  p.  672 :    7V)y  flip   olr  ip 
jotg  itfuyg&qiOig  rf^;  nalatag  dtad^xt^s  dtaq^^luy td(^fistr  l^iaaadatf 
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But  Jerome  speaks  still  more  clearly  :  <^And  therefore 
we  took  care  to  correct  all  the  books  of  the  old  covenant, 
which  that  adamantine  scholar  had  arranged  in  his  Hex- 
apla,  —  contained  in  the  library  at  Caesarea,  —  by  means 
of  those  authentic  copies  of  it  in  which  the  Hebrew 
words  are  written  in  their  proper  characters,  and  also  in 
Greek  letters  in  an  adjoining  column.  Aquila  and  Sym- 
machus,  and  the  Seventy,  and  Theodotion,  hold  their 
proper  place  in  it.  But  some  books,  and  those  especial- 
ly which  are  in  verse  in  the  Hebrew,  have  three  other 
versions  added  to  them,  which  they  call  the  Jifthj  sixths 
and  seventh^  follovnng  their  authority,  without  the  names 
of  their  authors." 

And  again :  ^<  And  Origen  not  only  prepared  copies 
of  four  versions,  writing  the  words  of  each  opposite  one 
another,  so  that  one  which  disagreed  from  the  rest  might 
be  corrected  by  the  others  which  agreed  together,  but  he 
did  this  also,  which  is  a  work  of  greater  boldness,  —  he 
mingled  Theodotion's  version  with  that  of  the  Seventy, 
designating  with  asterisks  places  where  something  was 
previously  wanting,  and  with  obelisks  what  seemed  su- 
perfluous."* 

mquijqU^  XQfio&fUvoh  TttTg  loinaXg  Mdasaty  twy  /d^  dfitpi^alloftivtar 
9ra^d  xcis  6,  5t^  t&p  dvn/^gNUi'  dyxtptavtav  t^v  uqloiv  no^ijadfieyoi  dnd 
i^y  lomiav  ixddaeatVf  i6  avyaSoy  ixelvaig  iq>vl&^afieyf  ual  iiya  fdy 
^eXlaa/iey  iy  np  ^E^gaixQ  /u^  Melfteym  ad  ToXfn\aayi6s  adrd  ndyja  TtSQie- 
Xsly. 

*  Jeromej  Com.  in  Tit  iiL :  Unde  nobis  cutbb  fait,  omnes  veteris  Legis 
libros,  quo6  vir  Adamantius  in  Hexapla  digesserat,  de  Ciesariensi  Bibliothe- 
ca  descriptos,  ex  ipsis  authenticis  emendare,  in  quibus  ipsa  Hebnea  propriis 
sunt  characteribufl  verba  descripta,  et  Gnecis  litteris  tramito  expressa  vicino. 
Aquila  etiam  et  Symmachus,  Septuaginta  et  Theodotio  suum  ordinem 
tenent  Nonnulii  vero  libri,  et  maxime  hi,  qoi  apud  Hebneoe  yersu  com- 
poeiti  sunt,  tres  alias  editiones  additas  habent,  quam  Quintam  et  Sextam  et 
Septimam  translationem  vocant,  auctoritatdm  sine  nominibus  interpretum 
coosequutas. 

PnB£  in  Paralip. :    Et  certe  Origenes  non  solum  ezemplaria  composuit 
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The  following  table  diiows  the  manner  in  which  the 
several  parts  were  arranged :  — 

quataor  editionum,  e  regione  singula  verba  desciibeiiB,  at  vmos  diflBentiem 
statim  ceteris  inter  se  consentientibus  argoatnr ;  sed  quod  majoris  aodacie 
est,  in  editione  LXX.  Theodotionis  editionem  miscuit:  asteriscis  designans 
que  minus  ante  ftierant,  et  yirgulis,  que  ex  superfluo  videbantur  appoaita. 

Mwdfawxm^  L  c.  p.  10,  says,  **■  It  can  be  proved  by  many  passages,  that,  ia 
his  Tetrt^ptOj  Origen  did  not  correct  the  text  of  the  LXX^  but  applied  his 
healing  hand  to  it  afterwards,  when  he  composed  his  BacaflUi  and  OdajiiL 
Compare  the  scholia  on  Ps.  Ixxxvi  L  c.  Holma  is  of  the  same  opinion,  L  c 
sect  4,  5. 

Epiphamus,  1.  c^  gives  the  reaspn  why  the  LXX.  stood  between  Sym- 
machus  and  Theodotion.  « Origen,  perceiving  how  accurate  the  LXX. 
were,  put  their  version  in  the  midst,  and  the  others  on  either  side." 

On  the  use  of  the  asterisks  (#)  and  obditkt  ( ^ )  see  Monyaueon^  L  c  p 
38,  sqq.  Carpzws^  p.  580.  Holmea,  sect  6,  7.  The  meaning  of  the  lemnuki 
( -^)  and  the  hgpt^nitka  (^- )  is  doubtiuL    Mmffauamf  p.  40,  sqq. 
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[Origen's  design  was  to  revise  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion, not  to  restore  the  Hebrew  original ;  therefore  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  made  any  collation  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts. But  in  the  Pentateuch,  he  compared  the  He- 
brew text  with  the  Samaritan,  and  marked  the  differ- 
ence. He  prefaced  the  work  with  a  history  of  each 
version ;  prefixed  prolegomena  to  each  book,  and  added 
exegetical  and  critical  notes  in  the  margin.  Fragments 
of  Xhe  prolegomena  are  still  found  in  the  Syriac  Hexapla; 
some  of  the  notes  are  met  with  in  Epiphanius,  and  on 
the  margin  of  manuscripts  of  the  Seventy,  but  no  frag- 
ment of  the  history  of  the  versions  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered.] • 

This  voluminous  work  was  the  result  of  many  years' 
labor.  Montfaucon*  says,  It  is  very  probable  that  Ori- 
gen  turned  his  hand  to  compose  the  Hexapla  after  he 
had  found  the  sixth  Greek  version.  He  found  this,  as 
Epiphanius  says,  in  the  seventh  year  of  Alexander  Se- 
verus,  that  is,  A.  C.  228.  And  since  from  that  time  to 
the  year  231,  when  he  went  to  Caesarea,  he  had  not 
time  and  opportunity  for  prosecuting  so  arduous  an 
affair,  —  the  work  of  the  Hexapla,  therefore,  was  laid 
aside  till  231,  when  he  continued  it  at  Caesarea. 

Epiphanius  says,  "  Now,  in  the  seventh  year  (of  Anto- 
ninus  Caracalla)  the  books  of  the  fifth  version    were 

found After  him,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Mamsea, 

reigned  thirteen  years.  About  the  middle  of  this  time, 
the  sixth  version  was  found.'  It  is  known  that  Origen 
flourished  from  the  time  of  Decius  to  that  of  Gallus  and 

""  See  EiMortiy  §  169.  Branca  Account  of  the  Syriac  Hexapla,  in  MS, 
in  the  Ambrosian  library,  at  Milan,  in  Eichkom^s  Report  vol.  iiu  pi  166^ 
sqq. 

*  L.  c.  p.  13,  sqq. 

'  See  JBiueHitf,  Hiat  Eccl.  vL  Id 
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Volusianus,  and  beyond  it x\nd  during  the  perse- 
cution of  Decius Origen  himself  suffered  much, 

but  did  not  attain  the  end  of  martyrdom.     He  came  to 

Caesarea, and  dwelt  a  short  time  at  Jerusalem ; 

then  going  to  Tyre,  he   remained   there  twenty-eight 

years,  as    the    story  goes He    interpreted    the 

Scriptures,  and,  at  this  time,  composed  the  Hexapla."* 

["  The  Hexapla,  wrought  out  with  diligence,  and  com- 
posed according  to  such  sound  principles,  lay  unused  for 
fifty  years,  probably  because  the  cost  of  a  book,  which 
must  have  been  forty  or  fifty  volumes  strong,  was  greater 
than  a  private  man  could  pay,  and  perhaps  its  destruc- 
tion began  soon  after  its  completion.  The  learned  dili- 
gence of  Origen  would  have  remained  without  a  recom- 

*  EpiphaniuBj  L  c.  ch.  18 :  *Ev  di  -no  l^ddftt^  adrov  {^jiyruiflt'ov  KuQaxdX'^ 

lov)  Mtf^  e^QiO^oav  al  ^iSXoi  it);  Ttifinrtjg  ixd6ae(ttg Met^  dk  rov^ 

loi^   i^aatXBvoBv  *^Xi^avd(fo;j   6    Muualug  TtaXg,  ^rrj  iy.    *Ev   fiima  rtoi^ 

j^gdmy  TO^roii'  e^Qidif  Exnj  I^Mdomg *Ei^  di  rdCg  Zi^*'Oig  ^extov  *Slfjt' 

'/iifvig  iyrwi^l^BTOj  &nd  x^yov  ^sxlov  &xjmjiaugj  eaig  J'dXXov  ual  (HoXov- 

Giuvov  %al  inixeiya *E7il  dk  lov  yeyoydrog  ditkrjffAov  lov  ^exlov 

Mul  adidg  *Jlqiy ivf^g  nolXdi  nenoydwg,  elg  liXog  rod  fiagrvfitov  oiu  lq>Ouafv. 
'Eld^y  dk  tig  KaiadQeiay  ti)i'  J^r^roif'o;,  xttl  dtarql^tng  fig  'legoadivftu 
jfffdroy  iiUyoy^  elia  ild^y  Big  Tvgoy  inl  itrj  xij,  (t);  (i  lAyog  l/fi,  i^y  ftey 

noiiJflay  i yrjaxfl to f  iCig  dk  yqatfCtg  i^QfufiyevOBy^ojB  xal  id.  k^anlu 

auyidtfx/fy. 

See  Pdaviutj  on  this  passage,  p.  408,  sq.  [n  the  reign  of  Gallus,  (A.  C. 
254,)  Origen  died,  in  the  G9th  year  of  his  age,  as  Eusebius  says,  (viL  1.) 
JcToroe,  in  Catal.  Script,  writes,  **  Epiphanins  says  he  flourished  from  the 
time  of  Decius  to  that  of  Gallus  and  Volusianu.^,  which  is  too  short,  since 
they  did  not  reign  more  than  two  years  and  four  months.  So  for  Decius 
we  should  say  Severus." 

It  is  not  correct  that  he  resided  twenty-eight  years  at  Tyre.  Had,  Orige- 
niana,  p^  15.  This  would  make  him  commence  the  Hexapla  at  Cesarea,  in 
Cappadocia,  and  finish  it  in  Tjnre.  lb.  p.  17.  Compare  p.  269,  sq.  But  before 
this,  in  his  Epistle  ad  Afric,  which  was  written  in  Nicomedia,  he  himself 
refers  to  the  Hexapla.  It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was,  at  least,  begun,  even 
at  Alexandria.  See  De  Wette,  art  Htxafia^  ii^  Bn^  and  Grviba^a  Es^ 
cyclop. 
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pense,  if  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus,  about  fifty  years  after 
Origen's  death,  had  not  brought  it  from  the  comer 
where  it  lay  hidden,  at  Tyre,  and  placed  it  at  Caesarea, 
in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr.  We  have  not 
the  remotest  trace  to  show  that  the  whole  work,  with 
all  its  columns,  scholia,  and  dissertations,  was  ever  cop- 
ied. Jerome  found  it  in  the  library  of  Pamphilus  the 
Martyr,  at  Caesarea;  but,  after  him,  no  one  seems  to 
have  thought  of  it;  and  it  is  conjectured  that,  when 
Caesarea  was  taken  by  the  Arabs,  about  653,  this  mon- 
ument of  the  most  ancient  critical  diligence  perished 
with  the  well-known  library. 

<^  But  Pamphilus  and  Eusebius  published  the  columns 

containing  the  revised  text  of  the  Seventy, and 

probably  added  passages  from  the  other  ancient  versions, 
and  some  of  Origen's  scholia.  We  are  to  thank  them 
for  what  yet  remains  of  this  great  work.'']  • 

Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  a  work  of  the  greatest  cost  and 
labor,  and  says  it  was  used  in  some  places.  He  thus 
speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Augustine :  "  If  you  wish  to  be 
a  true  lover  of  the  Seventy,  do  not  read  those  passages 
marked  with  asierisksy  but  remove  them  from  the  vd- 
umes,  that  you  may  prove  yourself  a  friend  to  what  b 
genuine  and  old.  If  you  do  this,  you  will  be  compelled 
to  condemn  the  libraries  of  all  the  churches ;  for  scarcely 
a  copy  can  be  found  that  does  not  contain  them."* 

•  Eichhom,  §  172. 

*  Jerome^  Preef.  in  Libr.  Jos. :  Gnecorum  i^anlcXg,  que  et  amnta  et  1^ 
bore  maximo  indigrent  Pnef.  in  Paralip. :  Medie  inter  has  (AlexandiinuB 
et  Constantinopolin)  proTincuB  Paliestinos  legunt  codices,  qoos  sb  Origooi 
elaboratos  Eusebius  et  Pamphilus  vulgaverunt  Ep.  74,  ad  Augiistiimiiii  foL 
iL  p.  G26 :  Vis  amator  esse  venis  LXX.  interpretum,  non  legas  ea,  qun  sob 
asteriacis  sunt :  imo  rade  de  voluminibus,  ut  vetenun  ta  ikutorem  probea; 
Quod  si  feoens,  omnium  Elcclesiarum  bibliothecas  damnare  cogeris.  Vix 
enim  unus  aut  alt^r  inve|iiatur  liber,  qui  ista  non  habeat    Compi 
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[§  45,  b.  ^ 

FURTHER  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  ALEXANDRIAN  VERSION. 

After  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus,  the  hex- 
a{darj  text  was  copied,  with  its  critical  marks  and  the 
fragments  of  other  versions  in  the  margin.  But  this 
work  was  badly  performed,  and  innumerable  errors  arose. 
The  critical  marks  were  confounded  ;  an  obelisk  was 
taken  for  an  asterisk,  and  the  reverse.  The  names  of 
the  different  versions  were  misplaced;  sometimes  the 
critical  marks  were  omitted,  and  the  several  versions 
were   confounded  together.     Overwise  transcribers  in- 

Com.  in  DanieL  SchoL  in  Psalterium  Grec.  Vatic,  ad  Ps.  12 :  (Hx  ixBiro 
ftoQ*  Mevi  itf  TsTf^treXidi^j  o^^re  kv  iQ  Edas^lov  rov  FlafuplXov,  oUrs 
iw  T0  ^E^Qoiw^    Hody,  p.  260.    See  MofUfaueorit  p.  43,  sqq. 

A  collection  of  the  hezaplaiy  fragments  was  first  made  by  Pdr,  Morinutj 
in  the  Sixtine  edition  of  the  LXX. ;  Rom.  1587,  (which  is  falsely,  though 
commonly,  ascribed  to  FUmdmus  ^obUius ;  see  EichMdtj  1.  c.  p.  135 ;)  then 
by  Jo.  Druiiutj  Vet  Interpret  Gnec.  in  totum  V.  T.,  &c  Fragmenta  coIL  Vers, 
et  Notis  illustr. ;  Amh.  1662,  4to. ;  by  Martianay^  in  vol.'iL  of  liis  edition  of 
Jcrwnt ;  Par.  1699 ;  by  Montfaueon,  Hexapl.  Origenis  quie  supersunt  mul- 
tifl  PartibuB  auctiora,  quam  a  Flam.  Nobilio  (a  P.  Morino)  et  J.  Dnisio  edita 
iuerint :  ez  MSS.  et  ex  Libris  editis  eruit  et  Notis  iUustravit  Accedunt 
Opuscola  qusdam  Origenis  Anecdota  et  ad  Calcem  Lexicon  Hebr.  ex  Vete- 
nun  Interpretationibus  concinn.  itemque  Lex.  Gr.  etc.  tom.  L  iL ;  Par.  1714, 
foL  HexapL  Ongenis,  que  supersunt  auctiora  et  emendatiora,  quam  a  Flam. 
Nobilio^  J.  Drusio,  et  tandem  a  Bern,  de  Montffucon  concinnata  fuerant,  ed. 
Notisque  illustr.  C  F.  Bahrdtj  pt  i.  iL ;  Lips.  1769,  1770,  8vo.  Compare 
y.  JV.  F\9dur,  Proluss.  de  Verss.  Grec.  Libr.  y..T.,  &c.  p.  34  Chrestoma- 
thia  hexap.  adomata  a  J,  G.  JVtnddenburg ;  Lips.  1794.  See  the  more  re- 
cent contributions  to  this  collection  by  DoderUiny  in  Eidihom^a  Report  voL 
i.  and  vL  Sduaftnberg^  Due  Specimina,  &c. ;  Lip&  1776-— 1778.  Mailhai, 
in  EiekhortCs  Report  voL  iv.  See  other  works  on  this  subject  in  22o«eii- 
OTutfer,  L  c  p.  465,  sqq.  See  J,  F,  Sddeusner,  Opuscula  crit  ad  Vers.  Grec. 
V.  T.  pertinentes ;  Lips.  1812.  See  an  attempt  to  restore  the  hexaplary 
text,  in  Jerem.  Vates  e  Versione  Judeorum  Alex,  ac  Reliquorum  Intt  Gr. 
emend.  Notisque  crit  illustr.  a  G.  Zj.  i^^ ;  Lips.  1794,  voL  iL  ed.  JV.  j^ 
GimZ.  Spafm,  1824.     [See  Ei€hhom,  Allg.  Bib.  voL  vL  p.  331,  sqq.] 
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serted  passages  of  still  other  Greek  versions  in  the  mar- 
gin. From  this  corrupt  text,  the  citations  of  the  Seventy 
by  Fathers  who  lived  before  Origen,  have  been  correct- 
ed, and  they  are  thus  made  to  cite  an  author  they  never 
knew.  Philo  is  sometimes  made  to  quote  Aquila's  ver- 
sion. Justin  Martyr  has  been  corrected  from  interpo- 
lated copies  of  the  Seventy.]  • 

^46. 

OTHER  CRITICAL  RECENSIONS. 

On  account  of  the  unreasonable  and  careless  use  of 
Origen's  critical  work,  new  corruptions  were  introduced 
into  the  text  of  the  Seventy.  For  this  reason,  Lucian 
(who  died  about  31 1  A.  C.)  and  Hesychius  undertook 
to  make  new  recensions  of  the  text  of  this  version. 
Their  works  came  into  public  use,  Ixit  nothing  is  now 
left  of  them,  and  the  accounts  thereof  are  too  imperfect 
to  afford  the  critic  any  assistance. 

Suidas  says  of  Lucian,  that,  ^'  Seeing  the  sacred  books 
contained  much  which  was  not  authentic,  (for  many 
things  in  them  had  been  corrupted  by  time,  by  continual 
transcription,  and  also  by  some  wicked  men ;  and  be- 
sides, they  who  favored  Hellenism  endeavored  to  pervert 
the  sense  of  the  books,  and  sowed  falsehood  in  them,) 
he  took  all  of  them  [which  he  could  obtain]  and  re- 
newed them  from  the  Hebrew  tongue,  in  which  he  was 

**  [See  Eiehhomj  §  173.    Jerome  complains  of  this  corruption,  PreC  I.  in 
Paralip. :  Si  LXX.  interpretum  pure,  et  ut  ab  eis  in  GnBCUin  versa  est  editio 

permanent;  superflue  me impelleres,  ut  Hebnea  tibi  volumina  Latino 

•ormone  transferrem ;  nunc  vero  cum  pro  varietate  regionam  divena 

ferantur  exemplaria,  et  germana  ilia  antiquaque  translatio  comipta  sit  atqoe 
vtolata,  nostri  arbitrii  putas,  aut  e  pluribus  judicare,  quod  venim  sit,  aut  no- 
vum opus  in  veteri  opere  cudere,  &c.] 
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pretty  well  skilled,  and  bestowed  great  labor  upon  this 
recension."  Nicetas  says,  "  He  translated  the  Hebrew 
books  into  Greek."* 

Jerome  thus  speaks  of  Lucian's  work :  "  I  briefly 
tell  you  this,  that  you  may  know  there  is  one  edition  [of 
the  Seventy]  which  Origen,  and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea, 
and  all  the  Greek  writers,  call  the  common,  and  generally 
used,  and  which  is  now  called  Lucian's  by  many ;  and 
another  edition  of  the  Seventy,  which  is  found  in  the  hex- 
aplary  manuscripts."  Again  he  says,  "  The  churches 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt  cite  Hesychius  as  the  author 
of  their  recension  of  the  Seventy.  Those  in  Constan- 
tinople, and  as  far  as  Antioch,  approve  the  copies  of 
Lucian  the  Martyr.  The  provinces  which  lie  midway 
between  these,  make  use  of  the  Palestine  copies ;  and  so 
all   the  world  is  separated  into   this  triple  division."* 

*  Smdaiy8VLhvoeeAovxta>'6g,fo\iowBSinuonM€iaphrast€S^VLadBKy  Ohro: 
f^g  UffCii  ^i^lovg  IdCif  nol(^  id  rddoy  Blade^aftiyag,  loiije  /^j'Ov  Ivftii- 
Tauii^ov  nolXdi  tu^  ei^  a&taXg,  xai  Ttj;  ai/yf/ov;  dqp*  hi^bit^  ft;  heqa 
fMSiadiaetaiy  xul  fUv  loi  nal  iiywf  dvdQ^oty  nonif^i^mav^  ol  lod  ^EXXtj- 
tuafwB  Tiffoeari^MfaaVy  naffaaif^ipui  idf  ii^  a^ralg  yovy  Tretf^aaa/iiriay  xul 
9roiO  t6  xl^difXoy  iy  luitaXg  anetf^yitay  a^rdg  irr^aag  dyuXa^^y  ix  ir^g 

E^Qutdog  &yeyf(&auTO  yXdtni^g,   ^y  xul    udi'^y  i^x^tSbtx^g  ig  j^   juAXiaru 

^y^  n/tyoy  lij  inuyoQd(baei  nXfXatoy  flaeyeyx6i(ji6yog,    Nxc^taa^  Proem.  Cora. 

in  Psalm. :  T^  *Iovduliay  ^Ifilovg  fig  Ti^r  fffieriQay  dtuXt^^y  fittraHOt^aiy, 

The  Synopsifl,  and  EuthymitUy  (Com.  in  Psalm.,  cited  in  Hody,  p.  636^  sq.,) 

are  of  tlie  same  opinion. 

*  Jertmt,  Ep.  ad  Sunniam  et  Fretelam,  Opp.  iL  p.  627 :  In  quo  illud  brevi- 
ter  admoneo,  at  sciatis  aliam  esse  editionem,  quam  Origencs  et  Cesar.  £u- 
sdbius  omnesqae  Gneci»  tractatores  xoiriji',  L  e.  communem,  appellant  atque 
vulgatam,  et  a  plerisque  nunc  Aovxiaydg  dicitur;  aliam  LXX.  interpretum, 
qoe  in  i|a7riU>i;  codicibus  reperietur.  Pne£  inParalip.:  Alexandria  et 
iBgyptus  in  LXX.  suis  Hesychium  laudat  autorem :  Constantinopolis  usque 
Antiochiam  Luciani  Martyris  exemplaria  probat  Medin  inter  hac  provin- 
eia  PalestiDos  codices  legunt,  totusqoe  orbis  hac  inter  se  triferia  varietate 
compognat 
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Holmes  thinks  the  Tetrapla  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the 
works  of  Lucian  and  Hesychius.* 

It  seems  Basil  the  Great  merely  procured  correct 
copies  to  be  made ;  for  George  Syncellus  says,  "A  very 
correct  copy,  belonging  to  the  library  at  Caesarea,  fell 
into  my  hands,  and  in  the  superscription  it  was  said, 
that  the  great  and  divine  Basilius  had  compared  and 
revised  the  books  it  contained."*  [But  Basil's  recen- 
sion seems  to  have  been  made  for  his  own  private  use, 
and  was,  perhaps,  never  transcribed. 

Thus  it  seems  that,  in  the  time  of  Jerome,  three  dif- 
ferent editions  of  the  Seventy  were  in  use  under  the 
sanction  of  the  several  churches,  and  with  their  author- 
ity, namely,  Origen's  Hexapla  in  Palestine,  the  text  of 
Hesychius  in  Egypt,  and  that  of  Lucian  in  Constantino- 
ple and  its  vicinity.  No  wonder  the  existing  manu- 
scripts have  come  down  to  us  with  so  many  corruptions. 
Eichhoni  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  original  text  might 
yet,  in  great  measure,  be  restored.  He  proposes  that 
the  citations  in  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Fathers,  die 
great  mass  of  manuscripts,  the  scholia  they  contain,  and 
the  Catenas,  should  all  be  compared  together.  The 
glossaries  of  Suidas  and  Hesychius,  with  the  various 
translations  of  the  Alexandrian  version,  would  aid  in  the 
work.]  * 

*  Holmes^  1.  c.  sect  8,  sqq.  See  Amer»foordi^  L  c.  p.  113,  aqq.  HuH^  Or- 
igen.  lib.  ill  ch.  ii.  sect  4,  §  10,  p.  261,  grives  them  the  bexaplary  marks^  in 
which  he  follows  Jerome^s  Ep.  74,  ad  August 

^  Georg.  iSJyncfZftis,  Chronog.  p.  203 :  'Et^  ii^l  ufuyf^aqfc^liup  i^n^ifio»f^inf 
i»  7^;  iy  Kmaa^ftq.  t^;  Kunna6onlas  bidden  eig  ifii  ^^hodi^Mtig^  iw  ^ 
xul  iTifyi^ffanrOf  (b;  6  fiiyas  Kal  ^clog  BaotXstog  T<i,  i$  4r  iuBiro  dbrf- 
Yil^(prf,  uyu^aX^p  d^o^dibQuto  ^^^Ua.  See  .teer^/bonfi,  L  c  pu  21.  Cof]^ 
zav,  Crit  sac.  p.  533, 

'  Eichhom,  §  176,  sqq, 
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§47. 
MANUSCRIPTS  AND  EDITIONS. 

Sinde  these  diflferent  critical  recensions  contributed 
more  to  the  corruption  than  to  the  improvement  of  the 
text,  in  the  time  of  Jerome  it  had  fallen  into  a  very 
lamentable  state.  Thus  he  says,  "The  common  edi- 
tion is  different  in  different  places,  all  the  world  over." 
And  again,  "  It  is  corrupted  every  where  to  meet  the 
views  of  the  place  and  time,  or  the  caprice  of  the  tran- 
scribers."* Our  present  manuscripts  represent  it  in  this 
corrupt  state.  No  one  of  these  recensions  is  found  pure ; 
for  they  have  flowed  together,  and  become  mixed  also 
with  the  other  Greek  versions.*     Different  and  some- 

*  Jntwie,  Pnef.  in  Paralipu  Proem,  in  lib.  xvL  Com.  in  Jes.  Ep.  ad  Sunniam 
et  Fretelam,  Oppu  iu  pi.  627.  See  above,  p.  179,  6.  MmuSj  Annot  in  Vera. 
Gr.  Jo0uc,  p.  12S.  Jo.  Morinus,  Antiq.  Eccles.  orient  p.  273 ;  ed.  Lond. 
h,  Vosg,  Pnef.  ad  Append,  ad  Librum  de  LXX.  Intt  Monlfauconj  Pnelim. 
c  4,  §  5^  p.  43l  Chvbe^  Pnef.  ad  ed.  LXX.  tom.  iu  c.  1,  prop.  13.  Epist.  ad 
MilL  p.  47.  StroUif  Catalogues  of  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  in  EidihonCs  Rep.  vol. 
T.  p.  104,  sq.  Holmes,  Prolegg.  ad  ed.  LXX.  See  Amenfoordi^  1.  c.  p.  114,  eqq., 
p.  133,  aqq.  Hody,  p.  637,  aq.  John,  £inL  voL  i  p.  171,  sqq.  Catalogues 
of  MSS.  are  given  by  StrM,  in  Rep.  vola:  v.,  viii.,  xL  Holmef,  L  c.  cap.  2, 3. 
Facsimile  of  the  Cod.  Alex. :  Vet  Test  Gr.  e.  Cod.  MS.  Alex,  qui  Londini 
in  Biblioth.  Muaei  Britann.  aaaervatur,  Typia  ad  Similitudinem  Cod.  Scrip- 
tune  fideliter  deacriptum.  Cur.  Htnr.  Harwji  Babar,  voL  L  1823,  gr.  foL 

*  See  Le  Long,  Bib.  sac.  ed.  Maad^,  vol.  ii.  p.  262.  RooenrnuUer,  Hand- 
bnch,  voL  iL  p.  279.  Grabe,  Prolegg.  ad  ed.  LXX.  i.  3.  Lamb.  Boo,  Pro- 
legg.  ad  ed.  LXX.  Fbbricitti,  Bib.  Gnec.  vol  iii  p.  673,  aqq.,  ed.  Harles, 
Carpzov,  Crit  sac.  p.  533^  aqq.  Amenfoardt,  L  c.  p.  23,  aqq.  Morua,  ed. 
EUAmUiM,  p.  103,  aqq. 

There  are  four  important  editions,  with  their  descendants,  namely :  — 
L  BibL  Polyglott ;  Complnt  1514 — 1517,  fol.  On  the  critical  character 
of  this  text,  see  Lamb.  Boo,  L  c  cb.  2.  On  the  contraiy,  EiMom,  Einleit 
§  181.  Allg.  Bib.  voL  L  p.  85L  Holmiu,  L  c.  ch.  4  L  Bibl.  Polyglott ; 
Antverp.  (Regia,)  1572,  fol.  2.  Polyglott  Bertrami  (Vatabli,  Heidelb.,)  with 
the  various  editions :  £x  offic  Sanctandreana;  1588,  foL  Ex  off  Sanctandr. ; 
1587,  foL    Ex.  oflT.  Commelin.;  1599,  fol.    Ex  off  CommeL;   1616,  fol. 
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times  contradictory  judgihents  have  been  passed  upon 
the  two  chief  manuscripts,  the  Vatican  and  Alexan- 
drian. 

a  BibL  Polyglott  Wolderi;  Hamb.  1596,  foL  4  BibL  Polyglott;  Pv. 
1645,  fol. 

IL  BibL  Gnec  Venet  in  iEdib.  Aldi  et  Andree  Soceri ;  1518,  fol.  min.  See 
Lamb.  BaSf  L  c^  and  Eiehhorrij  L  c.  1.  Argentorati  ap  Wolph.  Cephaleumt 
(cur.  Loniceri ;)  1526,  4  vols.  8vo.;  ib.  1529,  8va  2.  Basil,  per  Joa.  Hervag. 
(cum  Pref.  Phil.  Melancth. ;)  1545,  foL  3.  Ib.  per  Biylinger,  1550|  870. 
4.  Francof.  ap.  Andr.  Wechel.  her. ;  1597,  fol. 

IIL  Vet  Test  juxta  LXX.  ex  AucL  Sixti  7.  ed.  Rom.  1587,  foL,  according 
to  the  Cod.  Vat  Compare  Stroth,  in  Report  voL  v.  p.  105.  1.  Vet  Test 
sec.  LXX.  et  ex  Auct  Sixt  v.  ed.  (cur.  Jo.  Morini;)  Par.  1628,  3  vols.  foL 
2.  Lond.,  1653,  4ta  and  8va  See  fValUm,  Prolegg.  iz.  §  33.  (a)  Canta- 
brig.  cum  Pnef.  Jo.  Pearson,  1665,  3  vols.  12ma  (6)  AmsteL  ed.  Leumkn ; 
1683, 12ma  maj.  (c)  Lip&  cur.  Cluveri  et  Kl%imj^  cum  Prolegg.  Dridtii; 
1697, 8vo.  maj.  a  BibL  Polyglott,  Lond.  ed.  Walton ;  1657,  foL,  (with  var.  of 
the  Cod.  Alex.)  4.  Lips.  ed.  Rtimcc  ;  1730,  Svo.,  ed.  2, 1757,  8va  &  Vet 
Test  ex  Vers.  LXX.  interpr.,  sec.  exemplar.  Vatican.  Rom.  ed.,  accuratis- 
sime  denuo  lecognitum,  una  cum  Scholi'is  ejusdem  ed.,  variis  mstoram  Codd. 
veterumque  Exemplarium  Lectt  nee  non  Fragmentis  Aquile,  Symmachi  et 
Theodot,  ed.  Lamb.  Bos;  Franequ,  1709,  4ta  See  Bmiingerj  Fnef.  ad  ed. 
LXX.  After  this,  ed.  Aiv.  Jllitt. ;  AmiteL  1725^  8va  a  Vet  Test  6r.  jux- 
ta LXX.  intt  ex  auct  Sixti  v.  juxta  Exemplar  orig.  Vatican. ;  Rom.  ed.  1587, 
recus.  c.  L.  van  Eu. ;  Lips.  1824,  8va 

rV.  Septuaginta  Intt  tom.  i.  ex  antiquiss.  MS.  Cod.  Alex,  accurate  deseript 
et  Ope  aliorum  Exemplarium  ac  priscorum  Scriptorum,  presertim  veio  hcoc- 
aplaris  ed.  Origen.  emend,  atque  supplet  addit  sspe  Asteriscorum  et  Obek>- 
rum  Signis  ed.  /.  Em.  Orabe;  Ox.  1707,  tom.  iL  1719;  tom.  iii.  1790; 
torn.  iv.  foL  (continued  by  Dr.  Lee,)  in  8  vols.  8vo.  On  the  order  ot  the 
text,  see  Eichham,  EinL  §  18L  Amersfoordlj  L  c  p.  31.  StroUkj  p.  100,  scp). 
Hence,  Vet  Test  ex  Vers.  LXX.  Intt  dim  ad  Fidem  Cod.  MS.  Alex,  ex- 
press, emend,  et  supplet  a  /.  11  Qrabio.  Nunc  vero  Exemplaris  Vatic  alio- 
rumque  MSS.  Cod.  Lectt  variis  nee  non  criticis.  Dissert  illustrat  ed.  J,  JL 
BreUingtr ;  ZUr.  1730—1732,  4  vols.  4to.  (with  varr.) 

The  Vatican  text  is  contained  in  Vet  Test  Gr.  cum  variis  lectt  ed.  Ask 
Holmes ;  Oxon.  foL  tom.  L  1798 — 1806.  (Pentat  cent)  Contin.  Jae,  Par- 
sons,  tom.  iL  1810 — 1816L  (Jos.,  Ruth.,  Sam.,  Regg.,  Paralip.  cost)  Took 
iiL  182a  (Ear.,  Neh.,  fisth.,  Job,  Ps.,  Prow.,  EccL,  Cant  Cant  coot) 
Tom.  iv.  1825.  (Proph.  cont)  Tom.  v.  1827,  (libir.  Apocr.  cent)  See  Dis- 
sert phiL  de  variis  Lectt  Holmesiensis  locorom  quorundam  PentateucfaL 
Auct  Jac  Jhnerrfoordi,  L.  R  1815,  4to.  See  G^wmitf,  in  A.  L.  Z.,  1816; 
J  St,  1832,  1  St 

Daniel,  sec.  LXX.  ex  TetrapL  Origenis  nunc  primnm  ed.  e  singular! 


k 
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The  criticism  of  the  Seventy  has  hitherto  advanced 
no  farther,  —  and  perhaps  it  never  can,  —  than  to  a  col- 
lection of  the  various  readings.  The  editions  hitherto 
published  do  not  afford  the  true  and  exact  text  of  the 
manuscripts. 

§48. 

IV.    THE    DESCENDANTS    OF    THE   ALEXANDRIAN   VERSION. 

1.  The  old  Latin  Version,  and  Jerome's  Recension  or  it. 

In  the  time  of  Augustine,  there  were  several  Latin 
versions  of  the  Bible.  Among  these,  he  preferred  the 
/ta/a,  which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  widely  used.  Its 
origin  belongs  to  the  earliest  times  of  Christianity. 

Augustine  thus  speaks  of  these  versions  :  "  They  who 
have  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Greek  can  be 
numbered,  but  the  Latin  interpreters  can  by  no  means 

Chisiano  Cod.  annonim  supra  DCCC.  Rom.  typ.  Propaganda,  1772,  fol.  cura 
J.  D.  Mtehadit,  Gott  1773,  8vo.  1774,  4ta  c.  animadveres.  et  Prcf.  C  Se- 
gaar,  Traj.  1775,  8va 

[See,  al8o,  Homtj  L  c.  Bibliographical  App^odix,  pt  L  ch.  i.  sect  v.  §  2. 

it  may  not  be  unnecessary  to  give  a  list  of  the  most  noteworthy  abbre- 
viations which  occur  in  the  margin  of  the  fiflBS.,  and  are  often  used  in  crit- 
ical writings. 

'E^if't  or  ^Efi(f.  ElLf  the  Hebrtw  text  in  Greek  letters. 

'  O.,  the  LXX.  E^  the  qmnia^  the  J^tk  version. 

^4^  AjmUu  S"^  the  sixik  version. 

C,  Symmadiui,  Z^  the  seventh  version. 

B^  Huodotum.  yf^  or  AO^  the  other  versions. 

Ol  r^the  three  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion. 

Ol  Jn  the  four  versions  above,  and  the  LXX.  in  the  common  text 

IJ^  aU  the  Greek  versions. 

7^  lonw,  united  with  the  name  of  the  author,  shows  that  he  agrees  with 

the  reading, 
^ycr.,  an  anonyiiMnis  translator. 
^L,  another  anonymous  translator. 
X».  is  still  doubtful. EiMom,  §  205.] 
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be  counted ;  for,  even  in  the  first  ages  of  Christianity, 
if  any  man  could  lay  his  hands  on  a  Greek  codex  [of 
the  Scriptures,]  he  made  bold  to  translate  it  into  Latin, 
howsoever  small  his  skill  might  be  in  either  tongue." 
And  again,  ^^  But  among  these  interpretations  the  htdm 
is  to  be  preferred  to  the  others,  for  it  is  more  literal  and 
perspicuous."* 

These  passages  afford  a  clear  proof  that  there  were 
numerous  versions  of  the  whole  Bible.  But  it  can 
scarcely  be  contested,  after  what  has  been  quoted,  that 


*  Augudinty  Dc  Doctrina  Christ  iL  11 :  Qui  Scripturas  ex  Hebnea  lingua 
in  Gnecam  verteront,  numerari  poflsunt:  Latini  autem  interpretes  duQo 
moda  Ut  enim  cuivis  primis  fidei  temporibuB  in  raanuB  venit  codez  G10- 
cus,  et  aliquantulum  facultatis  sibi  utriusque  linguae  habere  videbatur,  aunit 
est  interpretari.  Ch.  15 :  In  ipsis  autem  interpretationibus  tUda  ceteris  pne- 
feratur:  nam  est  verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sententue.  Some 
critics  maintain  that  in  this  passage  we  should  read  JUa  for  lUdtL  Such  is  the 
opinion  of  BtntUy^  Casley,  Emesti,  Lardner,  and  of  many  eminent  critics. 
See  Lardner^  L  c.  vol.  iv.  p.  525, 526,  v.  p.  229.  MartfCs  Mkhaetu^  voL  iL  pL  L 
ch.  vii.  sect  zxiiL  EmesUj  Institut  Int  N.  T.  iii.  p.  4,  J3.  Bishop  PoUtr^ 
(cited  in  Marah^  1.  c,  in  notes  on  ch.  viL  sect  xziii.,  and  in  hardmo'^  tqL  t. 
p.  229,)  and  Kreysig^  (Observatt  phil.  crit,  &c.,  cited  in  Eichhontf  §  3S1») 
adopt  the  reading  UsiiaJUu  [This  conjectural  emendation  is  ingenious.  In 
copying  the  genuine  passage,  <<  interpretationibus  usitata,"  the  %u  in  the  last 
word  was  accidentally  omitted,  and  tlien  iiata  stood  in  place  of 
This  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  iUda  by  a  subsequent  copjrist. 
MorUCs  Life  of  Bentley,  p.  433,  sqq.  WranghanCB  ed.  of  WcMoiCm  Prolegg., 
vol  ii.  p.  271.]  Hug,  L  c.  115,  defends  the  reading  Raku  See,  also,  Von 
Ess,  Geschichte  der  Vulg.  Jtagiuiinty  De  Consens.  Evang.  iL  66,  uses  the 
word  usitaia —  codices  ecclesiasticos  irUerpretatumis  usUaUt,  But  this  and 
the  similar  terms  in  Jeromt  —  Vvlgtxta  and  cotnmunis  editio  —  refer  to  the 
LXX.  On  the  other  hand,  the  common  reading  is  confirmed  by  this  passage 
of  JIugustinej  Cont  Faust  ix.  2 :  Ita  si  de  fide  exemplarium  qtuastio  vefte- 
retur,  sicut  in  nonnullis,  quie  paucie  sunt,  et  sacrarum  litterarum  noCissimB 
sententiarum  varietates  vel  in  aliarum  regionum  codkUnOy  unde  ^psa  doetrimti 
eommtavU :  nostra  dubitatio  dijudicaretur :  vel  si  hi  ipsi  qnoqae  codices  vir 
riarent,  plures  paucioribus,  vetustiores  recentioribus  pneferrentur;  et  si  ad 
hue  esset  incerta  varietas,  precedens  lingua,  unde  iilud  interpratatum  est, 
consuleretur.  Eichhorriy  §  321,  thinks  there  was  but  one  old  venion  of  the 
O.  T.    See,  on  the  other  hand,  Jakny  voL  L  p.  215,  sqq. 
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the  following  passages  may  be  understood  to  relate  either 
to  several  different  versions^  or  to  the  different  texts  of 
one,  and  perhaps  the  common  version.  He  writes  to 
Jerome,  "  You  would  do  the  greatest  service  if  you 
would  add  the  Greek  version  of  the  Seventy  to  the  true 
Latin  text,  which  is  now  so  different  in  different  manu- 
scripts, that  it  can  hardly  be  tolerated,  and  so  strongly 
suspected  of  differing  from  the  Greek,  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  thing  can  be  proved  by  it."  Again,  "  Therefore 
I  wish  for  your  translation  of  the  Seventy,  that  we  may, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  free  from  the  great  unskilfulness 
of  the  Latin  interpreters,  who  have  had  the  rashness  to 
undertake  it." 

Jerome  also  testifies  to  the  same  thing :  "  For  the 
most  part,  among  the  Latins,  there  are  as  many  differ- 
ent Bibles  as  copies  of  the  Bible ;  for  every  man  has 
added  or  subtracted,  according  to  his  own  caprice,  as 
he  saw  fit."  "  If  faith  is  to  be  placed  in  the  Latin 
books,  there  are  almost  as  many  books  as  copies."' 

[Jerome  sometimes  calls  the  old  Latin  version  the 
common^  —  for  it  contained  the  text  generally  used  be- 
fore that  of  Origen's  Hexapla  took  its  place,  —  and  some- 
times the  old.  Eichhom  thinks  there  was  but  one  ver- 
sion in  common  use  before  the  time  of  Jerome;  that 


*  Augvatmtj  Ep.  88,  ad  Hieron.  voL  iv.  pt  iL  |).  611 :  Per  hoc  plurimum 
profueris,  si  earn  Scriptaium  Gnecam,  quam  LXX.  interpretati  sunt,  Latins 
veritati  addideris,  que  in  diversia  codicibus  ita  varia  est,  ut  tolerari  vix  pos- 
sit,  et  ita  sospecta,  ne  in  Gneco  aliud  inveniatur,  ut  inde  aliquid  proferri  aut 
probari  dubitetur.  Ep.  97,  p.  641 :  Ideo  autem  desidero  interpretationem 
tiiam  de  LXX.,  ut  ea  tanta  haUnorwn  inUrprdum^  qui  qualescunque  hoc 
ausi  sunt,  quantum  possumus,  imperitia  careamus.    Jerome,  Pnef.  in  Jos. : 

Mazime  cum  apud  Latinos  tot  sint  exemplaria  quot  codices,  et  unus 

quiaque  pro  arbitrio  suo  vel  addiderit  vel  subtraxerit,  quod  ei  visum  est 
Pref.  in  Evanggr. :  Si  Latinis  exeroplaribus  fides  est  abhibenda,  respondeant 
quibus :  tot  enim  sunt  exemplaria  peene  quot  codices. 

VOL.    L  24 
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Others  were  made,  but  never  obtained  general  circula- 
tion. He  saysy  all  the  quotations  from  the  Latin  Bible, 
before  Jerome,  belong  to  the  same  text,  though  he  ad- 
mits that  it  was  most  grossly  corrupted.  He  thinks 
this  version  —  called  the  Italian,'  the  common,  the  old  — 
was  made  in  the  first  century  A.  C,  and  by  African  Chris- 
tians. His  arguments  for  the  latter  are  as  follows  :  There 
were  learned  Christians  in  Africa  at  that  time ;  a  trans- 
lation was  more  needed  than  in  Italy,  where  many  under- 
stood Greek ;  the  old  version  was  more  highly  prized  in 
Africa  than  elsewhere  ;  none  but  an  African  would  have 
written  such  bad  Latin  in  that  age,  and  some  expressions 
betray  the  African  author.  But  the  whole  of  this  rea- 
soning is  extremely  unsatisfactory  and  insecure.]  *  There 
is  no  proof  of  its  African  origin. 

The  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  of  which    some 
fragments  still  remain,'  was  made  literally  from  the  Alex- 

*  If  Jlala  be  the  trae  reading. 

*  [Eichhomj  §  330— 32a] 

'  The  fragments  may  be  seen  in  the  following  works :  Vet  Test  sec 
LXX.  Latine  redditum  ex  Auct  Sixti  V.  Pont  Max.  editum.  Additos  est 
index  dictionum  et  locutt  Hebri^  Gr^  Lat,  (Auct  FUnninio  ATolnlio ;)  Rom. 
1588,  foL  Quincuplex  Psalterimn,  Gallicum,  Roman.,  Hebr.,  Vetus,  concilia- 
tum,  (Ed.  Ibber  Skqndensis ;)  Par.  1509,  foL;  ed.2,1513;  ed.3,Caen.  151& 
Psalterimn  Davidicmn  Gneco-Lat  ad  fidem  vet  exemplarium  atque  adeo  cod. 
Gr.  MS.  etc ;  Par.  1645, 16mo.  ExcudebatCarolaGuillard.  Psalterium  duplex 
cum  canticis  juxta  vulgatam  Gr.  LXX.  Seniorum  et  antiquam  Lat  ItaL  verSi 
Prodit  ex  insigni  cod.  Greco-Lat  Capituli  Veron.  uncialibus  characteribos 
ante  sept  sec.  exarato ;  Rom.  1740,  foL  (The  second  part  of  Btondbms**  Vindi* 
cise  Canon.  Scripturarum  vulg.  Lat  editionis ;  Rom.  1740.  Jlfittefiztc^  D»> 
sert  Anti-Blanch,  und  Emeatiy  Neu.  theol.  Biblioth.  vol  i.  p.  856.)  Eccle- 
siastes  ex  Vers.  Itala  cum  notis  Bossutti ;  Par.  1693.  Capitnla  Biblioram 
antiqua  sec.  interpretationem  tc5i'  LXX.  ed.  Jos.  Maria  CanUy  (TWmofi;) 
Rom.  1688.  Bibliorum  sac.  Latinie  verss.  antique,  seu  vetus  Itala  et  cetL, 
qusecunque  in  codd.  MSS.  et  antiquorum  libris  reperiri  potuerunt:  qu»  com 
vulgata  Lat  et  cum  textu  Gr.  comparantur.  Ace.  praeff,  observatt  et  node 
indexque  novus  ad  vulgatam  e  regione  ed.  Op.  D.  Petri  SabaHer^  ord.  & 
Bened.  e  congreg.  &.  Mauri ;  Remis,  1743, 3  vols.  foL ;  ed.  auct  1749—1751, 
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andrian  version ,  and  from  the  common  text,  (xom],)  and 
preserves  even  its  defects.  It  agrees  most  closely  with 
the  Vatican  codex,'  and  is  a  valuable  help  in  restoring 
the  text  of  the  Septuagint. 

[The  following  is  a  specimen  of  that  version,  and 
shows  its  literal  character  :  — 


Deut.  xxxii.  1,  sqq. 

ALEXAin>]LiAN  Version.  Old  Latiic. 

!•  IlQdafxs  od^ayk  Mai  XaXiJaoi 
Mai  duovitm   "fi  yfi  ^i^fiara  Gtifiards 

2.  IJfoadondaddi  &g  ^eidg  rd  <i7r6- 
qS£yfi&  (iov  xal  xara^ijroi  &;  dgdcog 
fa  ^1f^f^aT&  fiov,  ^el  Bfi^ffog  fn* 
Sy^otariv,  xal  cbaet  Vifperbg  inl  /6^ 

3.  "On  t6  Svofia  uvqIov  ixciieaa, 
S6js  fuytthaa()VJi¥  tcJ  &Bfa  'fifiiHnf, 


1.  Attende,  coelum,  et  lo- 
quar;  et  aadiat,  terra,  verba 
ex  ore  meo. 

2.  Expectetur*  sicut  pluvia 
adpronunciatio  mea,  et  de- 
scendant sicut  ros  verba  mea, 
sicut  imber  super  gramen,  et 
sicut  nix  super  foBnum. 

3.  Quia  nomen  Domini  in- 
Tocavi ;  date  magnificentiam 
Deo  Nostro.* 


The  whole  of  the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms,  and  some 
of  the  apocryphal  books,  are  still  extant,  while  only 
fragments  exist  of  the  rest.     These  are  found  in  the 


3  vols.  foL    DriiL  MUnUr,  Fragmenta  Ters.  antiqu.  LatiiuB  antehieronym. 
Prophetanim  Jer^  Ezech^  Dan.,  et  Hos.,  e  cod.  rescr.  Wirceborg;  Haftu 
1819,  in  MiscelL  Hafh.  vol.  i.  pt  L  p.  81,  sqq. 
*  The  LXX.  omit  ri'nmi   in  Isa.  Ix.  5.    The  Itaia  reads  d  gaudebia ; 

Theodotion,  xal  xoQi^ori. 

^  [See  these  and  more  specmiens  in  EiMorUy  §  324. 

In  Gen.  xv.  15,  it  reads,  Ta  autem  ibis  ad  patres  suos  nuiriitu  in  senecta 
bona,  instead  of  §qmlhu  in  senecta  bona,  because  the  Greek  MS.  had 
-rffaqfflg  instead  of  Taq>flg.  In  Ps.  xviL  14,  it  retained  a  singular  error. 
The  Greek  MS.  read  i^y^  (swine,)  for  ibt&y,  (sons ;)  so  the  translator  ren-r 
dered  it  suUkan  instead  oTfilionm,    EiMomj  L  c.^ 
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Fathers,  in  old  Latin  manuscripts,  in  Psalters,  missals, 
and  breviaries.]* 

Since  the  diversity  and  imperfections  of  the  text  of 
this  version  had  become  greater  than  that  of  the  Septua- 
gint  before  the  time  of  Origen,  Jerome,  in  the  year  382, 
undertook  a  similar  critical  revision  of  it/  After  finish- 
ing the  New  Testament,  he  corrected  the  Psalms,  though 
without  following  any  critical  method.  He  thus  pre- 
pared the  Psalterium  Romanum.  He  then  wrought 
this  work  over  anew,  making  use  of  Origen's  Hexapla 
and  critical  marks.  The  result  was  the  Psalterium  Gal- 
licanum. 

He  thus  Speaks  of  the  work :  "  While  I  was  at  Rome, 
I  revised  the  Psalter,  following  the  Seventy ;  though 
hastily,  (cursinij)  yet  I  corrected  it  extensively,  (magna 
tamen  ex  parte.)  But  now,  O  Paula  and  Eustochium, 
since  you  see  it  is  again  corrupted  by  the  fault  of  tran- 
scribers, and  that  the  ancient  error  prevails  more  than 
the  recent  correction,  you  compel  me,  as  it  were,  to 
plough  the  field  just  now  reaped  with  my  sickle,  and, 
with  cross  furrows,  tear  up  the  thorns  which  begin  to 
show  their  heads  anew.  Let  each  one  observe  the  hor- 
izontal line,  or  the  prominent  marks,  that  is,  the  obelisks 
or  asterisks ;  and  whenever  he  sees  a  mark,  (virgulam,) 
let  him  understand  that,  from  thence  to  the  two  points 
which  follow,  the  Septuagint  contains  more  than  my 
version.  But  when  he  sees  starSy  he  may  know  that, 
from  thence  to  the  two  points,  something  has  been  added 
from  the  Hebrew  text,  according  to  the  version  of  The- 
odotion,  which  does  not  differ  from  the  Septuagint  in 


*  [See  l^icUbm,  §  324,  sqq.] 

*  MarUanay,  Prolegg.  ii.  ad  Jtnmi^  Div.  Bib. 
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literalness."  Again,  ''  Have  I  not  said  something  against 
the  Seventy,  whom  I  diligently  corrected,  some  years  ago, 
and  gave  to  those  who  speak  my  language,  whom  I  daily 
use  in  the  assembly  of  brethren,  and  whose  Psalms  I 
sing  in  continual  meditation  ?  "  Again  he  says,  ^'  I  do 
not  doubt  that  you  have  the  edition  of  the  Seventy ^  which 
I  carefully  corrected^  many  years  ago,  and  gave  to  the 
studious."  Still  further,  he  adds,  "  This,  [edition  of  the 
Septuagint,]  which  is  contained  in  the  Hexapla,  and 
which  we  have  translated^  is  the  same  translation  of  the 
Septuagint  which  is  preserved  spotless  and  uncorrupted 
in  the  copies  of  the  learned."* 

In  this  way  he  gradually  wrought  over  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament.  He  says  of  part  of  his  labor,  "  Re- 
joice because  you  receive  the  blessed  Job  safe  and  sound, 
who  formerly,  among  the  Latins,  lay  prostrate  in  filth 
and  worms,  and  was  full  of  offences.     And  as,  after  his 

*  Jerome,  PrBBf.  ad  Edit  poster.  Psalmorum :  Psalterium,  Romse  dudum 
positus,  emendaram,  et  juxta  LXX.  interpretes,  licet  ewrsinij  magna  tamen 
ex  parte  correxeram.  Quod  quia  rursus  videds,  o  Paula  et  EuBtochium, 
scriptorum  vitio  depravatum,  plusque  antiquum  errorem,  quam  novam  eraen- 
dationem  valere,  cogitis,  ut  veluti  quodam  novali  sciasum  jam  arvum  exerce- 

am,  et  obliquia  sulcia  renaacentes  spinas  eradicem. Notet  sibi  umis 

quisque  vel  jacentem  lineam  vel  radiantia  signa,  id  est,  vel  obelos  vel  aste- 
riacos:  et  ubicunque  viderit  virgulam  precedentem  ab  ea  usque  ad  duo 
puocta  quae  impressimus,  sciat  in  LXX.  translatoribus  plus  haberi :  ubi  au- 
tern  stell®  similitudinem  perspexerit,  de  Hebreis  voluminibus  additum  nove- 
lit  Kque  usque  ad  duo  puncta,  juxta  Theodotionis  duntaxat  editionem,  qui 
simplicitate  sermoms  a  LXX.  interpretibus  non  discordat  Apolog.  adv. 
Rufin.  il  24:  Egone  contra  LXX.  interpretes  aliquid  sum  locutus,  quos 
ante  annos  plurimos  diligentissime  emendatos  meee  lingue  studiosis  dedi, 
quos  quotidie  in  conventu  fratram  edissero,  quorum  Psalmos  jugi  medita- 
tione  decanto  ?  Ep.  23,  ad  Lucinium,  Opp.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  574 :  Sepiuaginia  tn- 
Urprdum  edUuman  et  te  habere  non  dubito»  et  ante  annos  plurimos  diligen- 
tissime  emmdatam  studiosis  tradidL  Ep,  135,  ad  Sunn,  et  Fret  Opp.  iL  p.  627 : 
Ea  autem,  (editio  LXX*  intt.,)  que  habetur  in  Hexaplis  et  quam  nos  verli- 
musj  ipsa  est,  qusB  in  eruditorum  libris  incomipta  et  mmiaculata  LXX.  in- 
terpretum  translatio  reservatur. 
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trial  and  his  triumph,  all  his  possessions  are  given  back 
to  him  ^double,  so  in  our  language  I  have  made  him 

receive   what    he   had    lost." "But  among  the 

Latins,  before  that  translation  was  made  which  we 
have  recently  published  with  its  asterisks  and  obelisks, 
nearly  seventy  or  eighty  verses  were  lacking."  Again, 
"  When  you  demanded  of  me,  in  your  letters,  a  short 
time  ago,  that  I  should  translate  the  Chronicles  for  yea 
into  the  Latin  tongue,  I  engaged  a  certain  doctor  of 
the  law,  from  Tiberias,  who  is  held  in  great  admiration 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  with  him  I  have  examined  it 
from  end  to  end  ;  and,  thus  confirmed,  I  have  dared  to 
undertake  what  you  command.  For  I  speak  freely. 
This  book  of  names  [Chronicles]  is  so  corrupt  in  the 
Greek  and  Latin  manuscript,  that  you  would  think  they 
were  barbarian  and  Sarmatic,  rather  than  Hebrew 
names,  which  are  here  thrown  together."  • 

He  speaks,  in  his  Apology  against  Rufin,  of  revising 
only  six  books,  namely,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Eccle- 
siastes.  Canticles,  and  Chronicles.  Double  prefaces  of 
these,  and  no  others,  are  extant.  Perhaps  he  did  not  re- 
vise the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament ;  [but  it  is  more 
probable  that  he  did,  for  he  complains  that  the  greater 


*  Pnef.  in  Job :  Beatiim  Job,  qui  adhuc  apud  Latinos  jacebat  in  steicoie 
et  vermibus  scatebat  errorum,  integrnim  et  immaculatum  gandete.  Qnomo- 
do  enim  post  probationem  atque  victoriam  duplicia  mint  et  anhrena 
reddito:  ita  e^  in  lingua  nostra  feci  eum  habere  que  amiserat,  ele. 
Pref.  ait:  Csterum  apud  Latinos  ante  earn  translationem,  quam  snb 
asteriscis  et    obelis   nuper   edidimus,    septingenti   ferme   aut   octingenti 

versus  desunt     See  Ep.  ad  Pammachium. Pref.  ad  Paralip. :  Cum 

a  me  nuper  litteris  flagitassetis,  ut  vobis  Paralipomenon  Latino  sennone  tniv- 
ferrein,  de  Tiberiade  quondam  legis  auctorem,  qui  apud  Hebneos  admiift- 
tioni  habebatur,  assumpsi  et  contuli  cum  eo  a  vertice  (ut  ajunt)  usque  ad 
extremum  unguem,  et  sic  confirmatus  ausus  sum  facere  quod  jubebatis.  li- 
bera enim  loquor.  Ita  in  Gnecis  et  Latinis  codicibus  hie  nominum  liber 
vitiosus  est,  ut  non  Hebnea  quam  barbara  quosdam  et  Sarmatica  nonilna 
conjecta  arbitrandum  sit    See  Hody,  p.  352,  sqq. 
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part  of  his  work  was  destroyed  by  the  fraud  o£  some 
one.  la  his  Apology,  he  did  not  need  to  speak  of 
books  which  perished  almost  as  soon  as  they  were 
completed,  and  therefore  he  mentions  only  such  as  were 
preserved.  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  revised  the 
Apocrypha.]  •  Only  three  passages  of  this  revision  have 
been  printed.^ 

[^'  Jerome  acquired  great  fame  by  this  recension  of 
the  old  Latin  version In  Rome  and  Gaul,  his  re- 
vision of  the  Psalms  was  admitted  into  the  churches,  and 
Augustine  commented  on  his  improved  edition  of  Job. 
But  this  prosperity  excited  envy  against  this  meritorious 
man,  and  Rufinus,  bishop  of  Aquileia,  made  the  bitterest 
reproaches  against  the  good  Father,  on  account  of  this, 
as  well  as  his  other  learned  labors.  He  considered  that 
Jerome  had  committed  an  offence,  because  he  approved 
the  use  which  Origen  had  made  of  the  other  Greek 
versions  to  improve  the  Seventy,  and  preferred  the 
hexaplary  to  the  common  text."  The  few  relics  of  this 
recension  are  valuable  aids  in  the  criticism  of  the  hexa- 
plary text  of  the  Alexandrian  version.]  * 

"'  Jeromty  Ep.  94,  ad  August  0pp.  iv.  pt  iL  p.  644 :  Grandem  Latini  ser- 
monis  in  ista  provincia  notariorum  patimur  penuriam :  et  idcirco  preceptis 
tuis  parere  non  possumus,  mazime  in  editione  Septuaginta,  que  aateriscis  ve- 
rubuaque  diitincta  est    Pleraque  enim  prions  laboris  fraude  amisimus. 

*  Fabri  SUqf.  Psalter,  quincuplex. Jos.  Mar,  Cari  ( Tommaai)  Psalter : 

Juxta  duplicem  edit,  Romanum  et  Gallicanum,  una  cum  Canticis  ex  duplici 
Hem  edit  et  Hjrmnarium  atque  Orationale :  edit  ad  veterem  eccles.  formam 
ex  antiquis  MSS.  exemplaribus  digesta ;  Rom.  1683,  4ta ;  reprinted  with 
7\MRiiie»t'«  corrections,  and  ^  F,  Fezzotiand  Luc  HolderCs  Remarks  in 
TommasCs  works ;  Rome,  1747,  voL  iL  Psalter,  cum  Canticis  versibus  pris- 
CO  more  distinctum,  argumentis  et  orationibus  vetustis  novaque  litterali  ex- 
planatlone  delucidatum;  Rom.  1697, 4ta;  Einsied.  1727;  Vien.  1735,  and  in 
the  3d  vol.  of  T^mmasCs  woiks.  Both  the  Psalters  and  Job  <fl»»'r  »"»  fr^^-^-i* 
in  Jeromt^8  Biblioth.  div.  Opp.  L  p.  1186,  sqq. 
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2.    The  Versions  indirectly  made  into  Striac. 

According  to  Abulfaragius,  the  western  Syrians  had 
another  version,  besides  the  Peshito,  which  was  made 
from  the  Septuagint.  This,  following  Pococke's  read- 
ing and  translation,  has  commonly  been  called  Figdra- 
ta/  [The  Alexandrian  version  was  held  in  super- 
stitious veneration  by  the  Syrians,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
wonder  it  was  the  parent  of  many  new  Syriac  versions.] 

The  following  Syriac  versions  of  the  Septuagint  are 
known  to  us  :  — 

1.  In  the  year  617  A.  C,  Paul,  bishop  of  Tela,  at  the 
request  of  the  M onophysite  patriarch  Athanasius  of  An- 
tioch,  made,  at  Alexandria,  a  Syriac  version  of  the  bex- 


*  Pocockej  Spec.  Hist  Arabum,  p.  184.  (Compare  MulfwragiiHBj  Hi§lior. 
Dynast  p.  100.)  ^  The  more  western  Syrians  have  two  venions ;  the  direct 
one,(istam  simplicem,)  which  was  translated  from  the  Hebrew  language  into 
the  Syriac,  after  the  advent  of  Christ,  the  Lord,  in  the  time  of  Addeoa,  [Tbad- 
deus,]  the  apostle ;  or,  according  to  others,  before  Christ,  in  the  time  oT 
Hiram  and  Solomon,  son  of  David.  And  they  have  another,  called  JSgwm- 
icon,  made  according  to  the  irandaiion  of  the  LXX,  ddtn^  from  iht  CMfc 
into  the  SyriaCj  long  after  the  incarnation  of  the  Savior."  Dt  Ro§ti  tnni- 
lates  the  passage,  « another  made  after  the  rule  of  the  LXX.,  firom  the 
Greek  language  into  the  Syriac."  Spec  meditn  et  HezapL  Biblior.  Ver& 
Syro-£stranghe1e,  p.  1.  Compare  JSic&Aom,  Repert  voL  iiL  p.  197.  Bnau, 
ad  KennicoU,  DLeb.  Gen.  p.  181,  says,  **  T  will  add  (from  AuemmCM  Bib.  Or.iPoL 
iiL  pt  L  p.  146,)  that  the  word  Mn^^rSi  which  properly  means/gttre,  wu^e,  is 
used  for  text  by  the  Syrians,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  Scripture."  JlfidWiely^ 
Or.  Bib.  vol.  xiiL  p.  150.  Sylio.  de  Saey  (in  EichhonCs  Allg.  Bib.  yoL  viiL 
p.  588,  following  Renaudotj  Perpet  de  la  Foi,  voL  v.  p.  554)  proposes  a  dif- 
ferent reading  of  the  text,  and  translates  it,  <<  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  eon  of 
David,  and  Hiram,  king  of  J\fre,  and  [they  have]  another  edition,  caUed  tti 
version  according  to  the  LXX^  instead  of  PocodotU  text  and  version,  as  above; 
Dt  Saqfs  conjecture  is  favored  by  the  notes  of  Ahrdham  Ecchellensia,  on 
Ehedjesu'a  Catal.  Lib.  Chaldeorum,  (Rom.  1653,)  and  by  MSS.  See  JUbi, 
vol.  iL  p.  vu  sqq. 
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apiary  text/  Andrew  Masius  once  had  and  used  a 
manuscript  containing  this  version  ;  but  it  has  since  been 
lost.*  However,  in  the  Ambrosian  manuscript  at  Milan/ 
the  following  books  are  contained,  namely  :  the  Psalms, 
Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the 
Wisdom  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiasticus,  the  twelve  minor 
Prophets,  Jeremiah,  Baruch,  the  Lamentations,  Daniel, 
Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah.  The  fourth  book  of  Kings  is  con- 
tained in  manuscript  at  Paris.''  All  of  these  have  been 
published,  with  the  exception  of  the  apocryphal  books. 

This  version  follows  the  hexaplary  text,  literally,  even 
imitating  the  Greek  etymologies,  preserving  the  article 
and  the  Greek  words.     It  contains  also  the  hexaplary 


*  EiMorrCt  Essay  on  the  Author  of  the  Syriac  Version  of  the  Hexapla,  in 
Report  vol.  iiL  p.  230,  sqq. 

*  Josiue  Imperatoris  Hist  illust  atque  explic.  ab  And.  Masio ;  Antwerp, 
1573,  foL  Ep.  dedic  p.  6L  <*  In  preparing  this  work,"  says  Masius,  *<  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  old  MSS.  [of  the  LXX^]  and  in  particular  that  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Vatican  library.  I  had  also  the  Syriac  version,  a  most  certain  guide, 
that  literally  expresses  the  Greek  text  as  it  was  900  years  ago,  which  was 
contained  in  Origen's  Hexapla,  deposited  by  Eusebius  in  that  noble  library 

at  Ccsarea. From  the  same  Syriac  interpreter  I  have  the  books  of 

Judges,  and  the  Kings,  besides  the  Chronicles,  Esdras,  flsthor,  Judith,  and, 
finally,  a  good  part  of  Tobit  and  Deuteronomy." 

*  Brunif  in  EiMam^s  Repert  vol.  iiL  p.  166 — 212.  De  Roui,  L  c.  Com- 
pare Eiehhomj  L  c.  voL  iii.  p.  197,  sqq. 

*  Codex  Syriaco-Hexaplaris  Ambrosiano-Mediolanensis  ed.  et  Latine 
vers,  a  MoWl  Mtrberg^  torn.  L  ( Jer.  et  Ez. ;)  Lond.  Goth.  1787.  Daniel  sec. 
ed.  LXX.  Intt  ex  Tetraplis  desumtam.  Ex  Cod.  Syro-Estranghelo  Bibli- 
othece  Ambros.  Syriace  edidit,  Lat  vertit,  Pref.  Notisque  crit  illustr.  Ca- 
J€L  Bugahu ;  MedioL  1788.  Cure  hexaplares  in  Jobum.  E  Cod.  Syriaco* 
HexapL  Ambros.- Mediol.  scripsit  H,  Middddorpf;  VratisL  1817,  4to. 

Description  and  critical  use  of  them  by  BrunBy  Curs  Hexapl.  in  iv.  libr. 
Reg.  in  l?icWbm'«  Repert  vols,  viii.,  ix.,  x.  Libri  iv.  Regum  Syro-Heptaplaris 
l^iec  e  MS. ;  Paris,  Sjrriace  ed^  textum  vers.  Alex.  HexapL  restit  notisqae 
illostravit  J.  Ckjfr.  Haut ;  Jen.  1782.  [The  following  portions  of  the  Am- 
brosian MS.  have  been  printed,  in  EiMom^s  Repert  voL  iii.,  with  all  the 
margina]  notes,  &c :  Isa.  iv.  6,  7.  Dan.  ix.  24 — 27.  Ps.  L,  and  fragments 
of  Ps.  xL] 

VOL.  I.  26 
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marks,  and  is  a  valuable  aid  in  restoring  the  text  of  the 
Hexapla. 

[This  celebrated  Milan  manuscript  was  first  made 
known  by  J.  J.  Bjiomstrahl,  a  Swedish  professor.  He 
published  a  letter  (dated  Milan,  1773)  in  a  Swedish 
journal,  and  stated  that  he  had  seen  a  Sjriac  version  of 
a  part  of  Origen's  Hexapla,  in  a  manuscript  written  in 
the  old  Estranghelo  character ;  that  the  manuscript  was 
not  known  to  the  learned.  In  the  margin,  he  says,  are 
Origen's  critical  notes.  At  the  end  of  almost  every  book, 
it  is  said,  "This  was  translated  from  Origen's  Tetra- 
])la,''  which  had  been  copied  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  manuscript  in  the 
hands  of  Masius,  and  this  at  Milan,  are  parts  of  the 
same  whole.* 

To  judge  from  the  printed  extracts,  the  version  is  very 
literal ;  it  sacrifices  the  purity  of  the  Syriac,  for  the  sake 
of  a  literal  rendering.  It  seeks  etymologies  of  the 
Greek  words.  This  servile  adherence  to  the  letter  en- 
hances its  value  for  critical  purposes.  In  general  it  fol- 
lows the  hexaplary  text  of  the  Seventy,  but  sometimes 
it  agrees  with  the  Vatican,  sometimes  with  the  Complu- 
tensian  text.     Sometimes  it  attempts  to  reconcile  the 

^  Eichhom,  Repert  vol.  vu,  p.  220,  sqq.  [De  Eassi  published  an  account 
of  this  version.  Spec,  inedit  et  hexap.  Bib.  Vera.  Sjro-EstranghelB  com 
simphci  atque  utriusque  fontibus,  Grsco  et  Hebneo,  collatae,  &,c;  Pum. 
1778,  4 to.  He  gives  several  specimens  of  it,  comprising  Pa.  i^  reprinted 
with  valuable  additions,  in  Eichhom,  1.  c.  vol.  iiL  p.  197,  sqq.  See  the  valua- 
ble article  of  Bnuu,  on  the  Syriac  hexaplary  MS.  at  Milan.  Ibid.  p.  1G6,  sqq.] 

Psalmi  sec.  ed.  LXX.  Interp.  quos  ex  Cod.  Syr.-Estrang.  Bib.  Ambios: 

Syriace  imprimendos  curavit C.  Bugalus ;  Med.  1820.    Sec  P/iudUfcc^ 

Do  Psaiteri  Syr.  Mediol.a  C.  Bugatoed.  pec  indole  ejusdemque  usu  criticOf 
Bonn,  1835.  Cod.  Syr.  HexapL  lib.  iv.  Regrum,  e  Cod. ;  Paris,  ed.  A  Jfitf* 
deldorpf;  Berlin,  1895, 2  vols.  4to. :  voL  l  contains  Isaiah,  the  twelve  minor 
Prophets,  Ruth,  Job,  Solomon's  Song,  Lament.,  Eccles. ;  voL  iL  containt  tht 
critical  conmientary. 


I 
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various  readings  still  extant  in  the  manuscripts.  The 
use  of  it  is  limited  mostly  to  the  criticism  of  the  hex- 
apiary  text  of  the  Seventy,  which  is  quite  imperfect- 
ly represented  by  the  Alexandrian  manuscript.  In  many 
places  it  supplies  the  words  which  are  now  wanting  in 
the  Seventy,  but  found  in  the  Hebrew,  and  sometimes 
it  omits  the  redundancies  of  the  Greek.  It  does  not 
always  give  a  good  sense,  by  combining  the  words  of 
the  several  versions.  It  agrees  closely  with  the  Mar- 
shaline  codex,  the  most  valuable  manuscript  for  the 
restoration  of  the  hexaplary  text.  This  version  gen- 
erally omits  the  passages  of  the  Seventy  not  found  in 
the  Hebrew,  though  not  always,  and  sometimes  it  fur- 
nishes readings  peculiar  to  itself.]  * 

In  1486  A.  C,  Hareth  Ben  Senan  made  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  hexaplary  Syriac  translation.  Two  man- 
uscripts of  this  are  still  preserved  in  the  Bodleyan  library 
at  Oxford,  and  two  in  Paris. 

[They  are  mainly  useful  in  revising  the  Syriac  version 
of  the  Hexapla,  and  thereby  restoring  the  true  text  of 
the  Septuagint.]  * 

2.  In  the  Paris  manuscript  we  find  a  version  of  the 
Pentateuch  and  Daniel,  which  was  made  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint and  Theodotion,  and  which  was  revised  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  by  James  of  Edessa, 
**  from  the  version  used  by  the  Greeks  and  the  Syrians," 
that  is,  from  the  Peshito.     It  usually  follows  the  text  of 


*  [Eidiham,  §  25a] 

*  JSidihomj  §  294,  c  Paulus,  Com.  Crit  exhibens  e  Bibliotheca  Bodle- 
Jan.  Specimina  Yens.  Pentateuchi  septem  Aiab.  p.  70,  sqq.  SScAnurrer,  in 
Halmesj  Pnef.  ad  torn.  L  ed.  LXX.  c.  4.  [See  some  extracts  from  the  Bod- 
leyan Ma  in  WaliorCs  Polyglot,  voL  vi  See,  alM,  Joseph  WhiU'$  letter  tq 
the  bishop  of  London ;  Oxon,  1779,  8va  p.  56.  EvMortCB  AUg.  Bib.  vol  L 
p.  605,  652,  sqq.] 
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the  Septuagint,  and  (in  the  book  of  Daniel)  Theodo- 
tion,  and  agrees  only  occasionally  with  the  Peshito.* 

Eichhorn  and  De  Sacy  have  conjectured  that  the  ao 
called  Figurata  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  version.  But 
others  think  the  hexaplary  version  mentioned  above  is 
the  same  with  the  Figurata^  and  has  been  revised  by 
James  of  Edessa.*  But  the  hexaplary  text  never  came 
into  common  use,  but  seems  to  have  been  used  merely 
for  critical  purposes.' 

[If  we  follow  the  account  of  the  Assemans,  James 
of  Edessa  was  for  a  time  bishop  of  that  place,  but  retired 
from  his  office  in  disgust,  and  spent  nine  years  in  the 
solitude  of  a  cloister  at  Teleda.  Some  months  before 
his  death,  he  returned  to  his  office,  and  died,  A.  C.  708, 
or,  as  others  say,  712.  While  at  Teleda,  he  made  a 
revision  of  the  text  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  the  years  1016,  1016,  of  the  era  of  the 
Seleucidae,  (that  is,  703,  704,  A.  C.,)  according  to  the 
subscription  in  the  two  Paris  manuscripts.  From  the 
specimens  published  by  Eichhorn,  it  would  appear  this 
could  not  be  a  revision  of  the  Peshito,  for  it  agrees,  in 
the  Pentateuch,  step  by  step,  with  the  Septuagint ;  in 
Daniel,  it  sometimes  agrees  closely  with  Theodotion, 
though  at  other  times  it  inclines  to  the  Septuagint. 
Here,  however,  he  aims  to  introduce  some  of  the  pas- 
sages of  the  Peshito.     He  follows  Theodotion  in  the 


'  EnMom,  On  the  Syriac  version  of  the  O.  T.  which  James  of 
edited,  in  his  Allg.  Bib.  voL  ii.  p.  270,  sqq.  Einleit  §  261.  Dt  Saof^  Notko 
d'lin  MS.  Siriaque  du  Pent,  &c.,  in  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  viiL  p.  570,  sqq^  leprinta^ 
in  Notices  et  Extraits  de  MSS.  de  la  BibL  nat  voL  iv.  p.  684,  8qq«  Bugdtia 
published  fragments  of  the  MS.  in  his  Sjrr.  Hexap.  Daniel. 

^  Havemik,  voL  L  pt  iL  p.  64,  66.  Bhode^  Gregor.  Barhebieus  SchoL  in 
Ps.  V.  et  xviiL  p.  76. 

'  Eichhorrij  §  267.    •^Htmaih  I  c.  vol.  iL  p.  411,  and  voL  iiL  pL  L  p^ 
75,  sqq. 
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apocryphal  part  of  Daniel.     This   revision   became   a 
critical  authority  in  the  church. 

Asseman'  conjectures  that  James  of  Edessa  himself 
made  a  new  version  from  the  Greek,  and  grounds  the 
conjecture  mainly  on  some  various  readings  of  the 
Psalms,  which  Barhebrseus  cites  from  him,  and  on  a 
book  from  his  hand,  in  the  Vatican,  relating  to  the  Syriac 
version.  But  there  seems  to  be  little  reason  for  the 
opinion.] 

3.  A  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made,  or  pro- 
cured to  be  made,  by  Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Hierapolis. 
But  of  this  we  know  too  little  to  pronounce,  as  some 
have  done,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  fgwaiaJ'  [Phi- 
loxenus, called  also  Xenaias,  was  bishop  of  Hie- 
rapolis or  Mabug,  from  488  to  618.  At  his  direction, 
Polycarp  made  a  Syriac  version  of  the  New  Testament, 
which  was  called  the  Philoxenian,  in  honor  of  the  bishop 
who  caused  it  to  be  undertaken.  It  is  still  a  question 
whether  he  translated  also  the  Old  Testament.  Moses 
Aghelaus,'  who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
mentions  a  version  of  the  Psalms  from  the  Greek,  made 
by  Polycarp,  the  rural  bishop.  The  Milan  manuscript 
of  the  hexaplary  version  on  Isa.  ix.  6,  cites  a  passage 
from  "  another  version  made  for  the  Syrians  by  the  holy 
Philoxenus,  bishop  of  Mabug.^'  It  cannot  be  deter- 
mined whether  it  included  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.]  - 

4.  There  is  a  Syriac  versicm  of  the  patriarch  Mar 
Abba.  [He  was  by  birth  a  Magian,  but  was  converted 
to  Christianity,  and  applied   himself  diligently  to  the 

•  [L.  c.  voL  L  p.  49a]  i 

*  MUry  in  BiMom,  $  960,  toI.  ii  p.  180,  note. 
'  [Cited  in  Asseman,  L  c.  vol.  iL  p.  83.] 

'  [EiMorUj  §  266L   Report  iil  p.  106,  tqq.,  175,  tqq.] 
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Study  of  languages.  He  learned  the  Syriac  and  the 
Greek,  and  then  translated  several  books  from  the  lat- 
ter into  the  former  tongue.  Amongst  them  was -the 
Old  Testament.  In  translating  this,  he  was  assisted 
by  his  teacher,  one  Thomas,  who  has  been  confounded 
with  Thomas  of  Heraclea.  It  cannot  be  determined 
whether  this  version  was  ever  authorized  by  the  church, 
or  reniained  entirely  in  private  use.  It  was  made  in 
the  sixth  century.* 

5.  Simeon,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Licinius,  trans- 
lated the  Psalms  from  the  Greek  into  the  Syriac.  He 
gives  an  account  of  his  labors  in  an  epistle  to  a  monk, 
which — as  well  as  his  brief  exposition  of  some  of  the 
Psalms  —  is  still  extant  in  the  Vatican  library.* 

6.  It  is  also  maintained  by  some  that  Thomas  of 
Heraclea,  a  Monophysite  bishop,  about  613,  made  a 
translation  of  the  Seventy  into  Syriac.  Barhebrseus 
often  quotes  the  Heraclean  version.  Pococke  had  a 
manuscript  containing  the  History  of  Susannah,  which 
professed  to  come  from  the  same  source.  The  apocry- 
phal additions  to  Daniel,  ch.  xii.,  in  Walton's  polyglot, 
are  printed  from  the  Heraclean  version.  But  it  is  not 
probable  that  Thomas  ever  made  such  a  translation ;  for 
he  was  contemporary  with  Paul  of  Tela,  another  Monoph- 
ysite bishop,  who  himself  made  a  version ;  and  it  is  not 
probable  two  independent  Syriac  versions  would  be  made 
contemporarily  by  associated  bishops,  for  the  use  of  the 
same  party  in  the  church.  Thomas,  it  appears,  trans- 
lated a  portion,  or  the  whole  of  the  Apocrypha,  and 
revised  the  Philoxenian  version  of  the  New  Testament, 


'( 


'  [EXMomj  §  267.    ,^s$eman,  L  c.  voL  ii.  p.  411,  sqq.,   vol.  iiL  pt  L  p. 
75,  8qq.] 

^  Eiehhomy  371.   Ai$eman,  voL  ii.  p.  83. 
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while  Paul  translated  the  hexaplary  text  of  the  whole 
Old  Testament  into  the  Syriac.  The  work  of  Paul 
seems  sometimes  to  have  been  called  the  Heraclean 
version/ 

There  was  a  version  called  the  Karkuphish  (versio 
Karkuphensis)  in  use  among  the  Nestorian  Christians, 
who  inhabited  the  mountains  of  Assyria.  It  received 
its  name  —  which  signifies  the  version  of  the  moun- 
iaineers  —  from  this  circumsta'nce.  However,  but  little 
is  known  of  it.  Dr.  Wiseman  says,  it  is  a  recension  of 
the  Peshito,  made  about  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 
by  David,  a  Jacobite  monk  of  the  convent  of  St.  Aaron, 
on  Mount  Sigari,  in  Mesopotamia.  It  bears  a  close 
affinity  with  the  Peshito,  except  in  proper  names  and 
Graeco-Syriac  words,  where  it  follows  the  Greek  orthog- 
raphy, and  that  of  Thomas  of  Heraclea.  Some  think  it 
was  made  for  the  Monophysite  Christians,  which  others 
deny.*  There  is  a  valuable  manuscript  of  this  recension 
in  the  Vatican.] 

^60. 

3.    The  iETHiopiAN  Version. 

The  Ethiopians  have  a  version  of  the  whole  Bible,  in 
their  sacred  language,  called  Geez.""  Its  origin  cannot  be 
placed  earlier  than  the  fourth  century.''     Its  author  is 

*  [.^Menum,  ToL  iL  p.  283.    iTicAAom,  $  269, 370.] 

*  [Ibid,  maenunij  Hone  Syriacc ;  Rome,  1828,  8vo.  voL  L  p.  236—240, 
162, 163,  cited  in  Homtj  L  c.  pt  L  ch.  iii.  sect  iiL  §  4.  Let^s  Proleg.  in 
Bib.  Polyg.  minora,  iii  sect  iiL  p.  40.  A  Vriter  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  October,  1840,  art  v.,  says  M.  TaUam  has  discovered  in  Egypt  two  MSS. 
of  a  Syriac  version,  containing  Exodus  and  Joshua.] 

'  [See  an  account  of  this  language  in  Addimg,  L  c  voL  L  p.  401,  sqq., 
voL  iiL  p.  101,  sqq.] 

*  For  an  account  of  the  conversion  of  the  ^Ethiopians  by  i^Vumenitta,  (the 
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unknown/  [This  version  has  been  referred  to  the  times 
of  the  apostles  by  some ;  but  the  iCthiopians  were  not 
converted  to  Christianity  before  the  first  part  of  the 
fourth  century.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  traces 
of  this  version  are  not  found  till  near  the  end  of  this  cen- 
tury. Chrysostom  speaks  of  its  existence,  though  with- 
out treating  of  its  history ;  and  no  one  of  ancient  times 
has  given  us  any  information  about  its  author/ 

Bruce  thinks  the  Old  Testament  was  translated  from 
the  Hebrew,  before  Christ,  and  the  New  Testament  at 
the  above  date.  The  dialect  into  which  both  have  been 
rendered  is  a  dead  language,  or,  at  least,  it  is  not  spoken. 
He  seldom  found  perfect  copies  of  the  Old  Testament. 
They  are  rare  in  churches,  and  still  more  so  in  private 
use.  Several  books  of  both  the  Old  and  New  Testament 
are  almost  unknown.  The  Abyssinians  make  no  care- 
ful distinction  between  canonical  and  apocryphal  books. 
The  story  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  the  Book  of  Enoch, 

Abba  Salama,)  about  330,  see  Ludoff,  Hist  iEthiop.  lib.  iiL  2 ;  Franc,  ad  Mxt- 
num,  1681,  fol.  [See  the  other  authorities,  cited  in  Criesder^  L  c  voL  L  p.  312: 
It  IB  commonly,  perhaps,  supposed  that  the  Ethiopians  were  conYerted  by  the 
servant  of  Candace,  baptized  by  Philip,  (Acts  viiL  27,)  or  by  Bartholomew,  or 
Matthew,  or  Matthias ;  but  the  Ethiopians  themselves  state  that  Christiaiiitj 
was  first  taught  them  by  fyvmtnHua  and  JEdedus,  (Fremonatus  and  Sydia- 
cus,)  at  the  above  date.  It  is  supposed  the  Bible  was  translated  at  the  above 
date.  Jjudoy,  1.  c.  See  Bracks  Travels  to  discover  the  Source  of  the 
Nile ;  1805,  vol.  iL  p.  416 — 420.  See  the  most  ancient  testimony  in  Chyg- 
ostomy  Hom.  in  Job.  ii  p.  561.] 

A  pretence  io  an  apostolical  origin  of  this  version  has  been  founded  oo 
Acts  viiL  27.  Walton,  Prolegg.  xv.  12,  [maintains  that  it  was  made  at  an 
early  date.  His  arguments  are  mainly  two :  1.  The  early  church  could  not 
flourish  without  the  Scriptures ;  and,  2.  the  version  agrees  with  some  veiy 
ancient  readings.]  See  Pet,  VicL  Cc^etan,  Paradig.  de  lingoa  JSthiop. 
p.  160. 

"  The  ^Ethiopian  legends  make  Abba  Salama  the  author  of  it.  Bat  there 
are  traces  of  several  hands.  See  IjuMf,  L  c  lib.  iiL  ch.  iv.  p.  996w  JBHiob,  L  c 
JSicAAom,  Allg.  Bib»vo1.  iiL  p.  120,  sqq. 

»  [See  JBidUbm,  %  309.] 
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and  Solomon's  Song,  are  common.  "  Saint  George  and 
his  Dragon  are  reverenced  as  highly  as  the  heroes  of  the 
Old  or  the  saints  of  the  New  Testament."]  • 

The  Ethiopian  Jews  make  use  of  this  version,  al- 
though it  originated  with  Christian  authors.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  Testament  followed  the  Septuagint, 
according  to  the  Alexandrian  recension,  as  an  original.* 
There  are  in  Europe  manuscripts  of  this  version  entire,* 
but  only  fragments  of  it  have  yet  been  printed.'* 

*  [Bruety  1.  c.  in  EiMortif  L  c  p.  120,  sqq.  Brace  brought  three  MSS.  of 
the  Book  of  Enoch  to  Europe,  and  one  of  the  ^thiopic  version  of  the  whole 
Bible.    See  an  account  of  another  MS.  in  Uomtj  L  c  pt  L  ch.  iii.  sect  iii.] 

*  Jjudolfy  Comment  in  Hist  ^thiopi  L  c  Rtnaudot  thinks  the  Copuc 
version  is  the  original  of  the  ^thiopic.  Lt  Long,  ed.  Mcuchj  vol.  ii.  pt  L 
p.  142,  sq.  Bnice  is  of  the  opinion  it  is  not  translated  from  the  LXX.  J. 
A  B,  Dom,  De  Psalterio  iEthiop.,  (Lips.  1825,  4to.,)  maintains  the  author 
often  consulted  the  Hebrew  original ;  but  his  reviewer,  in  A.  Ia  Z.  for  1832, 
Na  8,  maintains  the  contrary. 

*  Ludolf,  L  c.  p.  298.  Bntce^s  MS.  is  still  in  the  hands  of  his  heirs.  [It 
is  not  known  in  whose  hands  it  now  is.  Mr.  Homt,  Lc.pti.ch.  iii.  sect  iii. 
§  3,  sa^rs,  p.  273,  sq.,  the  whole  ^thiopic  version  will  soon  be  printed.  The 
Gospels  are  already  in  print  —  Evangelia  sancta  Ethiopica  ad  Cod.  MSS. 
Fidem,  ed.  T.  P.  FUdi ;  Lond.  1826,  4ta]  See  a  catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in 
Ijudolf,  L  c.  Besides  the  common  Apocrypha,  they  have  others ;  e.  g.,  the 
Book  of  £noch,  of  which  an  English  version  has  been  published ;  the  Book 
of  Enoch  the  Prophet,  &.C.,  by  Ridiard  Laurence ;  Ox.  1821,  2d  ed.,  en- 
larged, 1833,  8vo.  [See  the  Christian  Observer,  vol.  xxx.  p.  417,  sqq.  Cited 
in  Home,  L  c.  BibL  Append,  pt  L  ch.  iiL  sect  iL  No.  11.  ^.  G.  Hoffinanrij 
Das  Buch  Henoch ;  Jena,  1833,  2  vols.  8va]  See  Gefentus,  article  JEUdop. 
SpnuM  und  Lit,  in  Ench  and  Gruber^s  Encyclop. 

'  Psalter,  cum  Cant  Cant  ed.  J.  Potken ;  Rom.  1513,  4to.,  and  Col.  1518, 
foL,  and  in  London  Polyglot,  1657.    Psalterium  Davidis  iEth.  et  Lat  cum 

dnobus  Impr.  et  tribus  MSS.  Codd.  diligenter  collat  et  emend. Acce- 

dunt  iEthiopice  tantnm  Hymni  et  Orationes  alique  Vet  et  N.  Test,  item 
Cant  Cant  cum  var.  Lectt  et  Noti&  Cura  Mi  Ludol/i,  Frcf.  ad  M.  1701, 
4ta    Cant  Cant  Schelomonis  iEth.  e  vetiisto  Cod.  summa  cum  Cura  erutum 

9.J.G.MMelio;  Lug.  Bat  1656, 4to.  Liber  Ruth  iEth.  ed.  a  J.  G.  Mt- 

wdio ;  Lug.  Bat  1660, 4to.    Prophetia  Jon»  ex  iEth.  in  Lat  ad  Verbum  vena. 

Cui  adjunguntur  quatuor  Genes,  Capp.  e  vetust  Mspto  i£th.  erata  a 

Theod.  PetriBo ;  Lug.  Bat  1660;  reprinted  by  StoiuiflKAer ;  Frank.  1706,  4ta 
The  four  first  chapters  of  Genesis,  by  G.  Ch.  Burklin ;  Frankfort  ad  Mgb- 

voL.  I.  26 
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[It  follows  the  Greek  text  very  closely,  and  some- 
times copies  its  errors.  It  follows  the  peculiar  readings 
of  the  Alexandrian  text.  It  is  of  no  value  except  as  a 
critical  help  in  restoring  the  text  of  the  Hexapla.  Lu- 
dolph  speaks  unfavorably  of  that  part  printed  in  Wal- 
ton's Polyglot,  and  says  it  has  more  errors  than  Potken's 
edition. 

The  ^Ethiopian  division  of  the  books  is  peculiar 
They  make  four  classes  of  books :  — 

I.  The  Law;  that  is,  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges, 

and  Ruth. 
11.  The  Kings  ;  Samuel,    Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
Tobit,  Judith,  Esther,  Job,  Psalms. 

III.  Solomon;  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Ec- 

clesiasticus.  Wisdom  of  Solomon. 

IV.  The  Prophets  ;  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Lamentations, 

Baruch,   Ezekiel,    Daniel,  the    twelve  minor 
Prophets,  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees.}  * 

4.    The  Egyptian  Version. 

There  is  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  dialect  of  Lower 
Egypt,  which  is  called  Coptic^  —  though  it  is  better 
named  Memphitic^  —  and  another  in  the  dialect  of  Upper 
Egypt,  which  is  called  Sahidic  or  Thebaic,^ 

num,  1696»  4to.    Prophetia  Joel,  iGthiop. Lab.  et  Stud.  7^  Ptirm ; 

Lu^.  Bat  1661,  4ta    Vaticinium  MalachisB a  77L  Petrao  ;  Log.  Bat 

1661, 4to.    Fragmenta  V.T.  ex  Versione  iGthiop.  Intcrpretis  ut  et  aliaqioe- 

dam  Opuacula  iGthiop.  ex  iEthiop.  Lin^a  in  Latina  transtulit CkJt 

Bode ;  Helmst.  1755,  4to.    [See  PlaWs  Catalogue  of  the  iEthiopic  Biblical 
MSS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Brit  and  For.  Bible  Society,  &c.  &,c.  1823,  4to.] 

•  [Ludolf,  L  c.    Eidihom,  §  309, 310.    Hug,  L  c.  §  97,  98.] 

*  On  the  Egyptian   language   and  its   dialects,  see  QuabraiUrt^  Re- 
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[A  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  is  still  extant  in 
the  manuscripts  of  the  Coptic  version,  and  it  is  probable 
the  translation  included  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Sahidic  version  also  mcluded  the  same.]  •  The  ori- 
gin of  these  versions  is  probably  to  be  referred  to  the 
end  of  the  third  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centu- 
ry ;  for  at  that  time  Christianity  seems  first  to  have  been 
extended  to  the  Egyptian  provinces.*  Both  follow  the 
Alexandrian  version,  but  it  is  doubtful  which  of  the  two 
is  the  oldest.*  [Woide''  maintains  that  an  Egyptian 
version  was  made  in  the  first  century.  His  arguments  are 
as  follows  :  Christianity  early  penetrated  into  Egypt ;  a 
version  would  be  needed,  for  Greek  was  not  correctly 
spoken.     To  prove  the  latter  point,  he  cites  Athanasius 

cberches  critiques  et  historiques  sur  la  Langue  et  la  Lit  de  TEgypte ;  Paris, 
1808,  8vo.  [See  the  «  Precis,'*  of  thia  work  in  Classical  Journal,  vol.  L  p. 
101,  sqq.]  Hug,  in  Ersch  and  Grvbar^s  Encyclop.,  art  Egypt.  Sprache,  &.c. 
[IL  ifuatrtmire  thinks  the  Coptic  and  ancient  Egyptian  were  substantially 
the  same  language,  and  that  it  continued  to  be  spoken  long  after  the  Greek 
became  the  legal  tongue.  He  thinks  the  Egyptians  had  many  books  before 
the  time  of  Cambyses.  See  Bib.  Repoe.  for  July,  1839,  art  ii] 
«  [See  Eichhamj  §  313,  sqq.] 

*  MunUr  on  the  age  of  the  Coptic  versions  of  the  N.  T.,  in  Eichhom^s 
Allg.  Bib.  vol.  iv.  p.  24,  sq.  [« If  we  attempt  to  place  the  origin  of  the 
Egyptian  versions  of  the  Bible  about  the  end  of  the  tliird,  or  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  we  do  not  meet  with  the  same  difficulties  as  in  the  at- 
tempt to  refer  them  to  a  more  ancient  date.  There  are  express  testimonies 
to  the  existence  of  a  Coptic  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  fourtli  century." 
MttfUer,  L  c.  24.]  On  the  other  hand,  see  some  of  the  earlier  opinions  in 
Spec  Versa.  Dan.  Copt  (Rom.  1786,)  p.  23,  and  Waide  in  J,  A.  Cnmtr'a 
fi^triige  zur  Beford.  theoL  Kentnitze,  iiL  1.  Hug',  L  c.  and  Introduction,  §  90, 
aqq.,  dates  the  Lower  Egyptian  version  in  the  latter  half  of  the  third  centu- 
ly,  and  the  Upper  Egyptian  in  the  first  half  of  that  century.  Engdbrtiky  N. 
TfaeoL  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  844,  and  AdUr,  1.  c.  p.  186^  give  a  catalogue  of  the 
HS& 

'  See  Wind£B  comparisons  of  the  Greek  and  Egyptian  versions,  in 
Boimu's  ed.  of  the  LXX.  In  Daniel,  Theodotion's  version  was  the  basis, 
flee  Adkr,  L  c.  p.  187.    Muriier,  L  c.  p.  139,  sqq. 

*  [Cited  in  Eichham,  §  316,  a.] 
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and  Sozomeii "  to  show  that  Antony,  an  Egyptian  her- 
mit, could  not  speak  Greek.  Pachomius  wrote  rules  for 
seven  thousand  monks  in  the  Egyptian  tongue ;  some 
of  Chrysostom's  homilies,  and  passages  from  the  writings 
of  Athanasius,  Basil,  Gregory,  and  Cyril,  were  also  trans- 
lated into  Egyptian.  The  Bible  must  have  been  trans- 
lated much  earlier.  However,  these  arguments  are  not 
conclusive.  But  if  the  version  is  quoted  in  Valentin- 
ian's  Sophia,  —  written  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second 
century,  —  as  Woide  maintains,  the  conclusion  is  irre- 
sistible. He  finds  traces  of  the  Memphitic  version  in 
the  third  century.  Saint  Antony,  who  lived  in  Lower 
Egypt,  could  not  read  Greek,  but  yet  read  the  Bible. 
But  the  date  of  both  these  versions  rests  mainly  on  con- 
jecture. Yet,  if  one  of  them  follows  the  recension  of 
Hesychius,  as  Miinter  supposes,  we  have  good  reason 
for  placing  it  after  the  middle  of  the  third  century.]* 

Whole  books  and  a  couple  of  fragments  of  the  Lower 
Egyptian  version  have  been  printed,*  but  only  frag- 
ments of  the  Upper  Egyptian.' 

["  The  Egyptian  versions  in  general  adopt  words  and 
phrases  from  the  Seventy,  though  sometimes  they  are 
differently  divided.     Whatever  is   added,   omitted,   or 

"  [Eichhomf  L  c  See,  also,  Hug^  L  c.  §  90 — 96,  and  the  authorities  he  citai^ 
and  Marshes  MichaeUs,  vol.  ii  pt  ii  p.  595,  sqq.] 

*  [Eichhomy  L  c] 

'  Quinque  Libri  Mosis  Proph.  in  Lin^rua  ^gypt  deschpti  et  Lat.  veni  a 
Dav,  Wmdru ;  Lond.  1731,  4ta  The  Psalms  were  printed  at  Rome,  1744 
and  1749,  at  tlie  expense  of  the  Propaganda.  The  fragment  Jer.  ix.  17— 
xiii.,  is  published  in  Reliquiis  MgypL  Codd.  Venetiis  in  Biblioth.  Naniana 
asservatorum,  (ed.  MingartUi,)  Fasc.  i. ;  BoL  1785,  and  Daniel,  ch.  is.  in 
Munier's  Specimina  above  cited. 

<<  Daniel,  ch.  ix.  in  MuWter,  L  c  Jer.  xiiL  14.  xi?.  19,  in  MtngardK^  L  c. 
Isa.  L  1— V.  18,  25,  in  Engelbrdhy  Frag.  Basmuricocopt  V.  et  N.  T. ;  Hafis. 
1811.  See  EngdlnreUCs  Catalogue  of  the  MSa  in  Neue  TbeoL  Jouxnal,  vol 
vi.  p.  844.    [See  Homt,  pt  L  ch.  iiL  sect  iii  §  9L] 
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transposed  in  the  Seventy,  is  added,  omitted,  or  trans- 
posed, likewise  in  the  version.  Yet  this  harmony  is  not 
without  exceptions.  Sometimes  the  Egyptians  insert 
something  in  the  text;  sometimes  omit  something 
through  negligence.  It  often  agrees  with  the  Alex- 
andrian codex,  in  particular  when  this  accords  with  the 
Oxford  and  Marshaline  manuscript,  and  the  Aldine  and 
Complutensian  editions.  Sometimes  it  contains  read- 
ings peculiar  to  these  authorities,  or  to  Origen,  Theodo- 
tion,  Symmachus,  and  Aquila;  sometimes  it  follows 
the  Hebrew  text,  and  departs  from  all  the  readings  of  the 

Seventy  hitherto  known Both  of  these  versions 

were  made  independently  from  the  Greek,  as  it  is  evident 

from  the  great  diversities  between  the  two Their 

critical  use  is  limited  to  the  correction  of  the  Seventy. 
Sometimes  they  retain  what  is  lost  from  the  Greek ; 
sometimes  explain  obscure  words ;  sometimes  correct 
errors ;  and  sometimes  they  confound  the  Egyptian 
names  with  the  Greek  names  of  places."  The  Sahidic 
version  of  Daniel  —  in  which  both  versions  follow  The- 
odotion  —  differs  from  the  Memphitic  enough  to  show 
they  were  not  both  from  the  same  text  of  that  version. 
From  this  circumstance  Miinter  concludes  they  did  not 
use  Origen's  recension  of  Theodotion's  text.  Both  must 
have  been  made  after  Theodotion's  work  had  acquired 
ecclesiastical  authority.]  • 

There  is  still  another  Egyptian  version,  in  the  Bas- 
muric  dialect,  of  which  Engelbreth  has  published  some 
fragments.*     [Athanasius,  bishop  of  Rus,   mentions   a 


*  [EiMortif  §  315,  sqq.  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  October, 
1840,  art  v^  states  that  Mr.  Tattam  has  recovered  some  valuable  MSS.  of 
the  **  Coptic,"  which  **  will  soon  be  published."] 

*  See,  as  above,  p^  904,  note<4  [uid  Hug,  L  c  §  96.] 
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third  dialect  of  the  old  Egyptian  language,  the  BasmU' 
ricy  which,  however,  became  extinct  in  his  time.  It  is 
mentioned  in  his  Copto-Arabic  Grammar,  still  preserved 
in  manuscript,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  *  from 
which  Picques  gave  the  first  information  concerning  this 
dialect  to  the  learned  of  Europe,^  but  without  being  able 
to  make  it  further  known  by  publishing  any  specimens 
of  it.  At  last,  Georgi  ^  found  a  fragment  of  a  version  of 
the  New  Testament,  (1  Cor.  ix.  9 — 16,)  in  an  old 
Egyptian  dialect  which  differed  from  that  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  He  conjectured  it  was  the  Basmuric 
This  version  was  made  from  the  Alexandrian,  but  it  can- 
not be  determined  from  what  text.] ' 

^62. 

5.    The  Armenian  Version. 

Miesrob,  or  Mesrobes,  with  the  assistance  of  John 
Echellensis  and  Joseph  Palnensis,  [or  Planensis,]  about 
410  A.  C,  gave  the  Armenians  a  translation  of  the  Bible, 
and  also  an  alphabet.'  [The  Armenian  literature  com- 
mences with  him.  Before  his  time,  the  Armenians  must 
have  used  the  alphabet  of  their  neighbors,  the  Persians, 
Syrians,  or  Greeks.      Perhaps  the  first  literary  work 

*  [Quafrem^,  Lcp.20,147.] 

*  [Commercium  lit  p.  284.] 

'  [Georgia  Fragm.  Evang.  Job.  Pne£  p.  75.  Quahtmire  published  tb» 
Liameiitatjons,  Jer.  iv.  23 — ▼.  22;  and  Jeremiah's  Epistle  to  the  Jews  in 
Babylon.  EngtUbntiiy  L  1—16,  and  v.  8—25.  See,  also,  Zotga^  Catalogoi 
Codd.  Copt  MSS.  qui  in  Museo  Borgiano  asservantur ;  Rom.  1810,  p.  145 
— 169,  et  al.     WMiut,  De  Veis.  Biblionim  iBgypt  Diss.] 

*  [See  Ekhhorn,  §  316,  c] 

'  Mosis  Chorensis,  Hist.  Annenie,  ch.  54,  p.  299.  Comp.  ch.  61,  p.  31i3L 
Sehdder,  Diss,  de  Ling.  Armen.  in  Thes.  Linguie  Armen.  p.  59. 
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written  in  the  new  character  of  Miesrob  was  this  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible.  The  Proverbs  were  first  trans- 
lated.] • 

In  the  Old  Testament,  this  version  follows  the  Septua- 
gint  very  closely,  and  Theodotion's  translation  of  Daniel. 
It  is  made  from  a  mixed  text,  which  does  not  agree  with 
any  of  our  most  important  recensions.^  It  oftener  agrees 
with  the  Alexandrian  codex  than  with  the  Aldine  or 
Complutensian  editions.  But  sometimes  it  follows  a 
reading  contained  only  in  the  two  latter,  and  not  in  the 
former.  In  passages  where  all  these  differ  from  Bos's 
printed  text,  the  Armenian  version  retains  the  diverse 
reading.  Since  this  does  not  follow  any  text  now  known, 
it  is  thought  to  be  peculiarly  valuable  for  correcting  the 
Seventy  ;  but  its  value  is  limited  to  that  object.* 

It  has  often  been  supposed  that  this  version  was  inter- 
|X)lated  from  the  Peshito  in  the  sixth  century ;  but  this 
opinion  is  unfounded,  and  rests  only  on  a  conjecture  of 
Barhebraeus,  which  has  been  repeated  by  Walton  and 
Wiseman.'  It  is  doubtful  that  it  was  interpolated  from 
the  Vulgate  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  La  Croze  and 
Michaelis  suppose.*  [However,  Eichhorn  believes  that 
it  has  been  corrupted  from  the  Syriac  and  the  Vulgate, 

•  [EidJiom,  §  306.    Hug,  §  8&] 

*  Bndencamp,  on  the  Annenian  version  of  the  O.  T^  in  Eiehhomy  Allg. 
Bib.  voL  iv.  p.  630,  sqq.  ffhiston,  Pnef.  ad  MobIb  Chorensis,  Hist  Armen. 
p.  xii.  sqq. 

'  [Eichhorn,  §  307.    ManfCa  Michadis,  voL  iL  pt  L  p.  96,  sqq.] 
'  See  Ortgory,  on  Ps.  xvL,  repeated  in  JFalion,  Prolog,  xiii.  16 ;  more 
folly  in  Jfigeman,    Hor.  Syriac«B,  p.  142.    Comp.  Rhode,  Gregor.  Barhebrvi 
Scholia  on  Ps.  v.  et  zviii  p.  74,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  Bredencamp,  1.  c. 
pi.  634,  sqq. 

'  La  Croze,  Thes.  Epist  voL  iii.  p.  3,  sq.,  69.  MardCi  Muhadis,  voL  iL 
pL  i.  p.  96,  sqq.  Bredencamp,  1.  c  p.  635,  sqq.  See,  on  the  other  side,  Adler^ 
Philol.  Krit  MiscelL  p.  140,  sqq.    Holmea,  Pref.  in  ed.  LXX.  ch.  4. 
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but  thinks  it  doubtful  from  which  Syriac  version  the  in- 
terpolations  have  been  made.  But  its  agreements  with 
the  Syriac  may  be  accounted  for  without  the  hjpotheas 
of  interpolations  from  it ;  for  Isaac,  the  patriarch  of  Ar- 
menia, was  engaged  in  translating  a  Syriac  version  into 
Armenian,  when  Miesrob  returned  to  the  country  with 
the  Greek  manuscripts  he  had  procured.  The  version 
from  the  Syriac  text  was  then  thrown  aside.  But  it 
may,  naturally  enough,  have  given  a  Syriac  tinge  to  the 
new  version  from  the  Greek.  Gregory  says,  as  soon 
as  finished,  it  was  altered  to  accord  with  the  Syriac* 

The  alterations  from  the  Vulgate,  says  Eichborn,  are 
indisputable.  Even  the  inscriptions  of  the  books  in  the 
Vulgate  have  sometimes  been  translated.*  Here  and  there, 
the  text  also  has  been  corrupted  from  this  source,  though 
it  does  not  always  agree  with  the  present  readings  of 
that  version.  But  since  we  do  not  know  what  Greek 
text  was  the  basis  of  the  Armenian  translation,  we  can- 
not, in  all  cases,  determine  how  much  has  been  taken 
from  the  Latin.  In  one  instance,  the  Armenian  text  reads 
three  hundred  instead  of  two  hundred,  the  common  read- 
ing, and  a  marginal  note  refers  to  the  Vulgate  as  author- 
ity for  the  alteration.  But  the  reading  is  not  in  the 
common  text  of  the  Vulgate,  though  it  is  found  in  the 
edition  of  1587.  In  the  book  of  Daniel,  it  followed 
Tlieodotion,  though  it  has  peculiar  readings.]  * 

Bishop  Uscan,  the  first  editor  of  the  Armenian  BiUe, 


'  [EiMom,  §  307,  dOa    Hug,  §  Sd] 

^  [La  Croze  and  others  think  Haitho  IL,  an  Armenian  king,  from  12M  to 
1270,  caused  this  version  to  be  revised  and  corrected  from  the  Vulgits^  and 
Jerome's  Prefaces  to  be  translated.  Bat  Holmes^  1.  c.  eh.  4,  doet  not  ad- 
mit this.] 

'  [EtcMorm  §  a07, 906,  c] 
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has   been    accused    of   making    interpolations    in   this 
version/ 

^63. 
6.    The  Georgian  or  Grusinian  Version. 

In  the  sixth  century,  the  Georgians  procured  them- 
selves a  translation  of  the  Bible,  after  the  example  of 
the  Armenians,  from  whom  they  had  received  the  Scrip- 
tures. It  is  made  in  their  sacred  language  and  writing 
character,  from  Greek  manuscripts,  and,  in  the  Old 
Testament,  from  the  Septuagint.  The  authors  are  not 
known.  In  the  Moscow  edition*  the  text  is  altered 
from  the  Slavic  version.' 

[Before  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  the  Geor- 
gians, like  the  Armenians,  —  on  whom  they  depended 

*  La  CroxKy  L  c  voL  iL  p.  290,  iii.  p.  3,  sqq.  Whitioni  1.  c.  p.  x.,  sqq. 
Jlotfenmfifler,  Handbuch,  voL  iiL  p.  79,  sq. 

EDinoifs  OP  THIS  Version.  —  Uacan%  (Osgan,)  Amst  1666,  4to., 
reprinted  at  Constantiiiople,  1705,  4to.,  [this  edition  was  collated  by  Bre- 
deokamp  for  Dr.  fMrnei't  edition  of  the  LXX. ;]  Venice,  1733,  foL,  [with 
marginal  notes.]  The  last  edition  at  Venice,  1805,  4to.  [contains  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  with  various  readings  from  about  twenty  MSS.,  and 
abort  Armenian  scholia  to  explain  the  text  Hug^  §  89.]  The  Psalms 
were  published  at  Rome,  1565;  Venice,  1642;  Amst  1661,  4to.;  ibid. 
1666  and  1672,  I6ma ;  Mars.  1673,  8va  Obadias,  Armen.  et  Lat  cum 
Annotatt  And,  AeolvtM ;  Lips.  1680, 4to.  [Psalms  of  David ;  Venice,  4ta ; 
no  data] 

According  to  Hi^,  §  89,  the  bishop  of  Erivan,  the  capital  of  Anuonia,  — 
the  same  who  translated  the  Life  of  JIBesrob  into  Latin, — was  sent  to  Eu- 
rope in  1662,  by  a  synod,  to  print  an  Armenian  Bible.  *<  He  took  up  his  res- 
idence in  the  monastery  of  Usci,"  from  which  circumstance  he  was  called 
Uacanus,  But  this  may  be,  perhaps,  a  mistake ;  for  he  seems  to  have  had 
tiie  name  from  his  bishopric,  Erivan,  ( YuahawnL)  He  acknowledges,  in  his 
preface,  that  he  altered  the  text  of  his  MSS.  to  suit  tl^a  Vulgate.  See  a  list 
of  tne  principal  MSS.  used  in  preparing  Uaoon's  ed.  in  Holmu^  L  c  ch.  iv. j 

»  Polio,  1743. 

'  fidUbm,  §  318,  b,  and  Allg.  Kb.  vol  i*  p.  153. 

VOL.  I.  27 
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in  political  and  ecclesiastical  matters,  —  made  use  of  the 
Greek  language  and  ritual  in  their  religious  services, 
and  of  the  Greek  alphabet  in  all  their  writings.  But 
after  M iesrob  had  invented  the  Armenian  alphabet,  about 
420,  at  the  request  of  Isaac  Bartik,  the  Armenian  patri- 
arch, the  Georgians  made  use  of  it,  and  since  that  time 
the  Georgian  alphabet  has  been  formed  out  of  the  Ar- 
menian/ 

The  proper  literature  of  the  Armenians  begins  soon 
after  the  invention  of  their  alphabet*  The  Georgians 
expected  advantages  from  this  circumstance;  but,  before 
the  Armenian  patriarch  could  procure  a  translation  of  the 
Bible  from  the  Greek  into  the  Georgian  tongue,  the 
Armenians  were  subjected  to  the  iron  yoke  of  Persia,  in 
460,  and  their  nascent  literature  interrupted.  Even  the 
influence  of  the  Greeks  ceased  to  affect  them  after  520 ; 
for  the  Persians  separated  them  from  the  Greek  church. 
But  the  Georgians  soon  returned  to  its  bosom,  and  then 
their  own  literature  commenced.  Following  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Armenians,  they  sent  promising  young  men 
to  Greece  to  learn  its  language,  and  obtain  a  generous 
education.  After  their  return,  they  seem  to  have  trans- 
lated the  Bible  and  ecclesiastical  books  into  the  Geor- 
gian language. 

Two  dialects  prevail  in  this  country  —  the  book  lan- 
guage and  the  common  language.  The  latter  is,  how- 
ever, only  a  corruption  of  the  former,  —  in  which  the 
version  of  the  Bible  is  made.  There  are  likewise  two 
alphabets,  or  kinds  of  writing.  The  one  is  called  the 
sacred  character,  and  is  the  same  which  Miesrob  invent- 
ed for  the  Armenians.      It  is  called  Kuztiriy  and  the 


*  [See  GruzUj  Istoriczeskoje  izobrashenije ;  Petenburg,  1803;  8^0.  ch.  iiL 
AUg.  Bib.  1.  c.    Mosis  ChorenBis,  L  c  voL  iii.  p.  53—62.] 
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Scriptures  are  written  and  printed  in  this  character. 
The  other  is  called  Kedmli^  and  seems  to  have  origina- 
ted among  the  Georgians  themselves,  perhaps  from 
simplifying  the  former  characters.  The  early  histo- 
ry of  this  version  and  the  names  of  its  authors  are  not 
known.  It  remained  in  manuscript  till  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Waktangh  caused  the 
Psalms,  Prophets,  and  the  New  Testament,  to  be  print- 
ed at  Tiflis.  The  whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Moscow, 
1743,  in  folio,  but  altered  after  the  Sclavonic  version. 
The  Georgian  names  for  the  Scriptures  are  Zminda  ' 
Zerili,  the  holy  writing;  Samkto  Zerili,  the  divine 
writing;  Bibbia,  the  Bible;  Zighni  Zvelisa  da  akalio 
aghtikmisa,  the  book  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament.]  * 

§64. 

7.    The  Slavic  or  Sclavonic  Version. 

The  Slavic  [or  old  Russian]  version,  also,  —  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Methodius  and  Cjrril  in 
the  ninth  century,  —  is  commonly  considered  a  descend- 
ant of  the  Seventy.^  But  according  to  the  ancients,'^  it 
was  originally  made  from  the  /to/a,  and  in  the  Glago- 
litic  character,  and  was,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
corrected  from  Greek  manuscripts  in  the  fourteenth 
century.^ 

•  [ExMam,  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  L  p.  153—169.    Einleit  §  318,  b.] 

*  UicAAom,  §  318,  a.  KoUy  Intioduct  in  Hist  et  Lit  Slavoram,  &c 
[Hendtnony  Biblical  Researches  and  Travels  in  Russia;  Lond.  1526w  Homt^ 
pt.Lch.iL  sect  iiL  §  4.  See  an  article  on  the  Russian  dialects,  in  the  Wie- 
ner Jahrbiicher,  vol.  xcv.  p.  186,  sqq.,  189,  sqq.] 

'  Holmes,  Pref.  in  LXX.  ch.  iv.   [Manh'i  Midiaais,  voL  iL  pt  L  p.  153, 

•qq-1 

'  Editions  of  this  Version. — The  Pentateuch,  bj  Ihmz  Seomia; 
Prag.  1519.  The  whole  Bible ;  Vng.  1570,  foL,  [revised,  and  in  some 
places  corrected ;]  Ostrog.  1581,  [revised  after  an  old  MS.  of  Wanljewicz;] 
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8.    Several  Arabic  Versions. 

I.  The  Arabic  translation  of  the  Prophets  contained 
in  the  Paris  and  London  polyglots,  according  to  the  sub- 
scription of  the  Parisian  manuscript,  was  made  [firom 
the  Septuagint]  by  a  priest  of  Alexandria.  His  age  is 
not  determined;  but  it  was  somewhat  later  than  the 
tenth  century/ 

[The  subscription  is  curious.  ^^  The  end  of  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Prophet  Malachi,  and  also  of  the  book  of 
the  sixteen  Prophets,  after  the  version  of  the  celebrated 
and  learned  Father,  an  accomplished  priest,  of  Alex- 
andria, from  an  old,  finely-written  Greek  manascript 
Copied  by  the  little,  unworthy  Abdrabbih,  son  of  Mo- 
hammed, son  of  Achmed,  son  of  Abdarrachman,  son  of 
Ali  by  Saara,  a  Christian  woman.  He  prays,  and  sup- 
plicates each  man  to  pray  for  him,  that  he  may  receive 
favor  and  forgiveness,  and  that  the  Lord  would  take 
him  to  heaven.  Praise  to  God  forever !  In  the  month 
Dsubhadsha,  A.  992,  (A-  C.  1684.)"  A  hasty  compari- 
son shows  this  statement  to  be  accurate.  It  seems  to 
follow  the  hexaplary  text  of  the  Seventy,  except  in 
Daniel,  where  it  follows  Theodotion,  and  contains  some 
))eculiar  readings  of  the  Alexandrian  codex.* 

The  Hagiograplm  and  historical  books,  till  Jadiua, 

Moscow,  1663,  1751,1756, 1757,  1759,  1766;  Kiow,  1758;  and  Suprasl,m 
Poland,  1743.  [See  an  account  of  this  version,  with  specimens  of  ths 
MSS.,  in  the  Ori^n  and  Progress  of  Writing,  by  Thomas  MU;  Lcmd.  1809; 
4ta  p.  100.    See  Hug,  L  c.  §  142,  sqq.] 

*  Gabr,  Sion,  Prof,  ab  Psalter.  Syr. ;  Par.  1625.  Cksemnu^  Comm.  tibu 
Jes.  L  1,  p.  96,  who  describes  the  characteristics  of  this  version  of  Iniahi 
and  shows  that  it  follows  the  hexaplary  text  il^hn,  Jerem.  Vat  L  PaC 
p.  21.    This  version  was  reprinted  at  Newcastle,  1811. 

»  [EiMom,  §  295.] 
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the  book  of  Judges^  Chronicles^  and  /o6,  were  also  trans- 
lated from  the  Greek,  and  may  serve  as  a  valuable  means 
of  correcting  the  Seventy.]  • 

II.  The  writings  of  Solomon^  in  the  same  polyglots. 

III.  The  book  of  Ezra^  which  is  contained  in  the 
same  polyglots. 

IV.  The  Psalms  according  to  the  Egyptian  recension, 
which  are  found  in  the  same  place ;  and  that  accord- 
ing to  the  Syriac  recension,  as  printed  in  Justiniani's 
Psalter,  and  in  Liber  Psalmorum  of  Justiniani  and 
Gabriel  Sionita.^ 

[Sometimes  the  two  agree  very  closely,  sometimes 
they  differ  widely.  Some  have  concluded  from  this  cir- 
cumstance that  they  are  only  two  recensions  of  the  same 
old  manuscript.] 

V.  The  common  version  of  the  Psalms  used  by 
the  M elchites  —  an  orthodox  sect  of  Oriental  Christians 
—  was  made  by  Abdallah  Ben  Alfadl,  before  the  twelfth 
century.* 

VI.  There'  are  some  Arabic  translations  from  the 
Greek,  which  are  still  unprinted.' 

§56. 

V.   THE  VENETIAN   VERSION. 

In  the  library  of  Saint  Mark,  at  Venice,  there  is  a 

*  [JBu^AAom,  $  295.] 

*  JusHnianvs^  Psalteriain  octaplom;  Gren.  1516,  foL    Liber  Psalmorum 

A  Oabr.  SianUa  et  Vidorio  ScioUb;  Rom.  1614,  4to.    [See  EtcAAom, 

$395, 29a] 

'  Printed  at  Haleb,  1706 ;  Padua,  1709 ;  Hals,  1735,  and  frequently ; 
Lond.  1725;  Vienna,  1792.  See  Ro8ewmiiUa^$  Handboch,  voL  ilL  p.  495, 
•qq.  Ddtkrlein,  On  the  Arabic  Psalters,  in  EnManCi  Repert  voL  ii.  p.  176, 
0qq^  ToL  iv.  p.  187,  sqq.    [See  the  specimen  in  JSidUbm,  §  901,  a.] 

*  Adkfy  I  c.  p.  ^,  179.  PaultiB,  Specim.  Verss.  Pentateuchi  septem 
Arab.  p.  58,  sqq. 
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manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century,  containing  a  Greek 
translation  of  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament.*  It 
is  the  only  copy.  This  version  belongs  to  the  middle 
ages.*  It  makes  frequent  use  of  the  Seventy,  and  the 
other  old  Greek  versions ;  and,  under  the  guidance  of 
the  Jewish  expositors,  follows  the  masoretic  (pointed) 
text,  with  a  slavish  fidelity.  It  is  written  in  a  sort  of 
mongrel  dialect,  and  is  proportionally  of  little  impor- 
tance for  criticism.* 

[The  manuscript  containing  this  celebrated  version  is 
a  long  quarto,  consisting  of  three  hundred  and  two  parch- 
ment leaves,  written  in  very  unusual  characters,  and  in 
the  Oriental  style ;  so  that  its  first  page  occupies  the 
place  of  the  last  one  with  us.  It  is  divided  into  pas- 
sages, corresponding  to  the  Sabbath-readings  of  the 
Jews.  To  judge  from  the  common  means  of  estimating 
the  age  of  manuscripts,  it  belongs  to  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  contains  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs,  Ruth, 
Song  of   Solomon,  Ecclesiastes,  Jeremiah's  Lamenta- 

*  Nova  Versio  Gr.  Proverbb^  Eccles.,  Cant  Cant,  Ruthi,  (sic,)  ThreUi^ 
Dan.  et  selectorum  Pentat  Locorum  ex  unico  S.  Marci  Bibliotb.  Cod.  Yen. 
nunc  primum  eruta  et  Notulis  illustr.  a  /.  Bcq/L  Casp.  tPAnut  de  VUUnson. 
Reg.  Inscriptt  Acad.  Paria  socius  (sic ;)  Argent  1784,  8va  Nova  Versio 
Gnec.  PentateuchL  £x  unico  S.  Marci  Bibliothec.  Cod.  Yen.  nunc  pnmum 
ed.  atque  recens.  Chntpk,  Frd.  Anmon,  pt  L  Gren.  contin.  atque  Ezod. ;  pt  iL 
Levit  contin.  et  Num. ;  Erl.  1790 ;  pt  iiL  contin.  Deut  addenda,  Indicem, 
Comment  de  Usu,  Indole  et  JQtate  hujus  Yers.  c  Tab.  eri  incis. ;  ibid. 
179 J,  8vo. 

^  See  the  different  opinions  in  D6dtrUiiC$  TheoL  Beitilige,  voL  iii.  p.  248. 
Bninty  in  EichhorrC$  Repert  voL  iv.  p.  281.  Mickadis,  Neue  Or.  Bib.  vol.  ii 
p.22a  De  IZom,  Yar.  Lect  Y.  T.  voL  L  p.  xxviiL  JBidUhom,  §  211,  p.  573^ 
On  the  author,  see  .%nmony  Comment  vol.  iiL  p.  112.  BerthoUUf  p.  568. 
Ziegler,  Spruchworter,  p.  55.    Bauer^  Crit  sac.  p.  286. 

'  Anmumy  L  c.  DahUty  Animadvers.  in  Yers.  Gr.  Prov.  Salom.  ez  Yen. 
Sancti  Marci  Bibliotheca  nuper  ed. ;  Arg.  1786,  8va  Pfamnkuthey  on  pas- 
sages of  the  new  Greek  version  of  the  O.  T.  in  the  library  at  Yenice,  in 
EiMom,  Allg.  Bib.  voL  viii.  p.  193,  sqq. 
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tions,  and  Daniel.     It  is  an  imperfect  copy  of  an  old 
manuscript. 

It  was  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew  text.  It  ad- 
heres to  the  letter  of  the  text  more  than  any  other  an- 
cient version,  and  expresses  it  more  carefully,  and  with 
greater  regard  to  etymology  than  even  Aquila  himself 
Where  it  differs  from  him,  the  fact  must  be  explained  by 
the  direct  use  of  a  Hebrew  manuscript ;  for  consonants 
are  mistaken  for  one  another,  which  are  alike  only  in 
Hebrew.  In  the  Chaldee  parts  of  Daniel,  he  uses  the 
Doric  instead  of  the  Attic  dialect,  which  prevails  in  the 
rest  of  his  work.  The  orthography  of  proper  names  is 
carefully  preserved,  and  their  pronunciation  carefully  ex- 
pressed. He  unites  poetic  and  prosaic  forms ;  Attic  ele- 
gance and  the  rudest  barbarisms  stand  side  by  side.  He 
is  fond  of  nice  Attic  expressions.*  He  connects  the  most 
elegant  language  of  the  best  Greek  writers  with  expres- 
sions, new  and  un-Grecian,  which  he  had  coined,  or 
borrowed  from  his  contemporaries.  Sometimes  he  very 
happily  translates  a  doubtful  expression  in  the  Hebrew 
by  one  equally  ambiguous.  None  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  original  seem  to  have  been  lost. 

In  respect  to  the  consonants,  he  had  the  complete 
masoretic  recension  before  him.  Sometimes  he  follows 
the  Ken ;  sometimes  the  Kethib.  No  one  has  hitherto 
discovered  readings  in  him  which  are  not  found  in  the 
present  masoretic  manuscripts,  and  none  peculiar  to  him 

*  [CentoribuB  attkis  undequaqae  coUectis  venioiiem  siuun  distinguere 
gertiyit  auctor  noater,  baud  aecua  ac  acriptoiea  male  Latiiu,  qui,  ut  faciem 
et  apeciem  conciliarent  orationi,  flosculia  undique  conquiaitiB  Ulam  omare 
comptamque  reddere  capiunt,  says  Ammon^  Comment  pi  84,  aq. 

In  hoc  atudio  anctoria  plane  amgulaii,  at  una  ex  parte  yeDantur  atticia- 
inos,  ex  altera  autem  verba  hebraica  aiude  expriment,  admiatia  aokBCiamia 
et  Tocabulia  plane  novia,  bona  grscitaa  aubnaaci  nullo  roodo  poterat    Ibid. 
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which  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  common  text.  Eich- 
horn  thinks  he  did  not  make  use  of  a  manuscript  tmth 
points^  since  he  sometimes  differs  from  the  present  point- 
ing, though  less  frequently  than  the  other  old  trans- 
lators. 

Before  the  sixth  century,  scarcely  any  one  could  have 
the  knowledge  possessed  by  this  translator,  and  make 
such  a  childish  mixture  of  old  and  new,  elegant  and  bar- 
barous, regular  and  lawless  speech  ;  and  after  the  tenth 
century,  our  present  punctuation  was  fixed,  and  a  trans- 
lator would  not  be  likely  to  reject  it.  In  some  places, 
he  follows  the  Jewish  scholars,  and  therefore  very  often 
agrees  with  the  Targums,  and  the  Vulgate,  which  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  rabbinic  explanations.  Whence 
it  appears  the  author  lived  between  the  sixth  and  tenth 
centuries.]  • 


CHAPTER   II. 

DIRECT  ORIENTAL  VERSIONS. 

^57. 
1.    THE  CHALDEE  PARAPHRASES,  OR  TARGUMS. 

Origin  of  the  Cualdee  Paraphrases. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Hebrew  language,  it  be- 
came customary  to  give  an  oral  explanation  in  Chaldee 
of  those  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  which  won 
read  in  the  synagc^es.^    In  consequence  of  this  cttstonii 


"^TWIWS^^^W 


*  [See  Amman.  L  c^  and  EiiMom^  $  211.] 

*  Megilla,  coL  iv.  §  lO^ed.  Sunnhuiua :  <<  The  historj  of  Reabea  ii  rea4 
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it  is  certain  that  written  translations  were  soon  made 
into  this  language/ 

[^^  The  original  language  of  Abraham  was  the  East 
Aramean  ^  dialect,  which  was  commonly  called  the  Choi- 
dee,  from  the  Chaldees  in  Babylon,  who  used  it.  When 
Abraham  went  down  to  Palestine,  he  became  acquainted 
with  the  Shemitic  dialect  of  the  nation  in  the  midst  of 
whom  he  wandered  with  his  herds,  that  is,  with  that  of 
the  Canaanites,  or  Phoenicians,  as  the  Greeks  called 
them.  His  nearest  descendants  followed  him  in  this, 
and  so  the  Canaanitish  (or  Phcenician)  became  the  ver- 
nacular language  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  This 
was  not  commonly  called  Canaanitish^  or  Phoenicians 
but  Hebrew^  because  it  was  spoken  chiefly  by  the  sons 
of  Abraham,  who,  as  the  posterity  of  a  Hibri,  (man 
who  had  come  over  the  Euphrates  to  Canaan,)  took 
the  name  of  Hebrews.  Yet  they  only  spoke  the  lan- 
guage called  Shemitic^  so  long  as  they  dwelt  in  the 
land  of  Canaan.  After  Nebuchadnezzar,  angry  at  their 
repeated  revolts,  had  carried  them  away  from  Canaan, 
to  the  Euphrates  and  Chaboras,  they  returned  again  to 
the  original  language  of  Abraham,  the  dialect  of  the  in- 
habitants of  these  latter  places. 

^^Yet,  from  the  nature  of  things,  and  firom  traces  that 

but  not  explained  (into  Chaldee;)  the  histcny  of  Tamar  is  read  (in  Chaldee) 
and  explained,"  d&c.  JMomMmufet,  alao,  anthenticateB  the  custom  of  reading 
in  Hebrew,  and  explaining  in  Chaldee.  Hilcoth  Tephillim,  ch.  xiL  Com- 
pare VUringa,  De  S3mag.  Vet  p.  689,9qq.,  lOlS^aqq.  IVuiieauXi Connect  pt 
ii  b.  viiL  ^  fSBSf^  sqq. ;  Lond.  1790^  8va  There  is  a  trace  of  the  Targomic 
▼ernon  in  Matt  xxviL  46.  The  rabbins  R,  Maria  (Meor  Enaim,  iiL  9) 
and  El.  Lemta  (Pref.  ad  Methurg)  follow  the  Talmud,  (Nedarim,  foL  37, 
coL  2,)  and  place  the  origin  of  this  custom  too  high,  bj  misundenrtanding 
Neh.  viiL  8.    See  CarpxoVf  Crit  sac  p.  433. 

*  See  the  Hjrpothesis  of  an  oral  and  gradual  Origin  of  the  Targums,  ac- 
cording to  Maria  and  EL  Lmta,  L  c.  in  Barkiood,  Biblioth.  Rabb.  voL  L  p. 
406,  sqq.,  and  Carjmn^  L  c.  p.  496.    WaHUufi^  Prol.  xL  7. 

*  [Gen.  xxxL  47.] 

VOL.    I.  ^8 
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are  left,  the  disuse  of  the  language  they  had  hitherto 
employed  in  writing  and  conversation,  took  place  but 
gradually.  The  adult  men,  who  migrated  in  the  Baby- 
lonian exile,  even  in  the  foreign  land,  materially  adhered 
to  the  dialect  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use  from 
their  youth  up,  and  therefore  Ezekiel  addressed  his 
fellow-exiles  on  the  Chaboras  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  elder  generation  of  exiles  used  the  Chaldee  dialect 
only  so  far  as  it  was  indispensable  in  dealing  with  the 
natives  of  the  land. 

''  But  this  was  not  without  influence  on  tlie  Hebrew 
language,  whether  it  was  written  or  spoken  by  them. 
Imperceptibly  it  acquired  an  Aramean  tinge,  by  receiv- 
ing Aramean  forms,  inflections,  and  idioms.  But  among 
such  as  had  grown  up  to  the  age  of  youth  or  manhood 
in  exile,  the  Aramean  became  far  more  common  than 
among  their  older  fellow-exiles ;  and  by  their  twofcM 
intercourse  with  the  Hebrews  and  the  Chaldees,  among 
whom  they  lived,  they  acquired  a  second  dialect,  which 
was  both  spoken  and  written.  Now,  in  the  age  of  this 
young  generation,  the  return  from  exile  took  place ;  and 
with  this  second  dialect  in  their  mouths  the  Jews  came 
back  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers.  They  adhered  to 
the  Aramean  dialect  (which  was  the  most  frequent  with 
them)  as  the  language  of  conversation.  Yet,  among  the 
people,  some  knowledge  of  the  old  Hebrew  long  con- 
tinued, and  among  the  educated  portion  of  them,  we 
find  vestiges  of  attempts  to  write  it  until  within  a  hun- 
dred years  before  Christ.  Not  only  Haggai,  Zachariah, 
and  Malachi,  but  Ezra  also,  under  Artaxerxes  Longima- 
nus,  and  the  author  of  Daniel,  after  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes,  wrote  in  the  old  Hebrew,  —  if  not  in  the  purest 
style,  at  least  in  one  which  was  intelligible  to  such  as 
understood  the  old  Hebrew." 
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^^  After  this,  we  cau  now  distinguish  three  Aramean 
dialects ;  the  first  spoken  on  the  Euphrates,  the  second 
on  the  Jordan,  and  the  third  on  the  Orontes,  —  or  the 
Babj^lonian,  the  Palestinian,  and  the  Antiochian.  The 
first  must  have  been  the  purest ;  because,  in  its  original 
home,  it  was  spoken  under  the  same  influences,  with 
slight  exceptions,  which  had  acted  on  it  in  earlier  times. 
The  Chaldee  passages  in  Ezra  and  Daniel  show  its 
character  at  the  time  the  Jews  received  it.  But  they 
do  not  disclose  it  in  its  whole  compass,  for  they  are  too 
short,  and  are,  perhaps,  mixed  with  Hebrew  idioms. 
But  in  Ezra,  according  to  all  appearances,  the  Chaldee 
passages  originated  with  a  member  of  the  first  Jewish 
colony.  His  language  must  therefore  be  pure  ;  the  pas- 
sages of  Daniel  agree  with  it,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  genuine  sources  of  the  language. 

"  The  returning  exiles  brought  the  Babylonian-Chal- 
dee  to  Palestine,  and  used  it  as  their  common  language, 
and  it  was  spoken  by  their  posterity  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
But  under  the  influence  of  diflerent  neighbors  from  the 
inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  course 
of  centuries,  it  must  have  been  altered  in  many  respects. 
Many  foreign  words  must  have  been  introduced ;  the 
pronunciation,  form,  and  inflections  of  words,  must  have 
changed. 

^'  In  both  these  dialects  of  the  Chaldee  language,  there 
are  versions  of  the  Old  Testament.  They  differ  in  re- 
spect to  their  authors,  their  value,  and  the  date  of  their 
composition;  but  they  are  generally  united  under  the 
common  title  Targumsj  that  is,  the  most  excellent  ver- 
sions ;  for  such  they  were  in  the  eyes  of  a  Jew."]  • 

•  [oianri ,  i.  e.  interprdaHon. 

See  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  in  ff^olf,  Bib.  Heb.  11 113^ 
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Although  we  cannot  prove  the  high  antiquity  of  these 
writings,  which  the  Jews  themselves  acknowledge  to  be 
a  later  collection  of  old  traditions/  yet  we  may  justly  re- 
cede from  the  modern  skepticism  in  respect  to  them, 
which  in  general  is  quite  too  great/ 

[Eichhoru  opposes  the  antiquity  of  these  works,  and 
says  the  Jewish  history  of  the  Targums  contradicts 
itself,  and  shows  that  the  rabbins  and  the  Talmud  rather 
followed  uncertain  legends,  than  grave  history.  Extrav- 
agant pretensions  have  been  made,  by  some  mpdem 
writers,  respecting  their  antiquity.     Some  suppose  that 

sq.  The  word  originally  meant  a  ironuiation  in  general ;  bat  as  the  Jews 
had  no  translation  for  a  long  time,  except  the  Chaldee  paraphrases,  the  latter 
appropriated  the  word  exclusively  to  themselves,  so  that  other  translatioiM  are 
called  by  a  different  name. — See  EiMom,  §  213w] 

*"  Megilla,  foL  3,  coL  1.  12.  ABoriOf  EL  LmUtj  1.  c  Marbanei^  on  Num. 
XV.  90.  Compare  A,  Pfeiffer,  Exercitt  de  Targumim  in  TheoL  JudL  et  Mo- 
ham.  Opp.  iL  864.     JFolf,  L  c.  p.  1137.    See  §  58  and  59. 

*  Eichhoniy  §  213,  repeats,  with  some  modification,  the  argmnents  of 
Jo.  Morintis,  (Exercit  Bib.  p.  321,  sqq.,)  Haoemannf  (Wegelenchte  wider 
die  jiid.  Finstcmiss,  p.  594,)  and  /.  FL  VontiuSf  (Discerpt  de  Sermone  Dei, 
p.  24,)  against  the  antiquity  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan.  But  these  have  been 
well  answered  by  A.  Pftiffar^  (Crit  sac.  ch.  8,  §  2,  quest  1.  Opp.  iL  p.  756^ 
and  De  Targ.  p.  869,)  Wolfy  Carpzov,  and  John,  The  silence  of  the  Fathen 
proves  nothing.  The  argument  drawn  from  Luke  iv.  17,  sqq.,  and  Acta  xiiL 
15,  for  the  use  of  the  LXX.  in  the  83rnagogue8,  is  very  doubtfuL  The  Tal- 
mud quotes  the  Targums  of  Onkelos  and  Jonathan. 

[Walton  cites  the  foolish  statement  in  the  Tahnud,  Zacut,  foL  53,  sq%, 
which  says  Moses  made  Chaldee  paraphrases,  which  Onkelos  and  JonaOum 
only  revived.  He  thinks,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  a  popular  and  oral  paraphrase 
was  made  into  the  common  language,  but  no  written  one  was  made  before 
the  time  of  Jonathan  and  Onkelos.  Prideaux,  L  c,  supposes  there  were 
many  paraphrases  written  before  these  authors,  as  there  were  many  Greek 
versions  before  Origen  made  the  Hexapla.]  The  statement  that  the  Tar* 
gums  arose  from  glosses  and  scholia,  may  be  seen  in  Jfolf,  Bib.  Heb.  voL  iL 
p.  1143. 

We  see  a  trace  of  a  Targumic  translation  in  Matt  xviiL  46w  A  wntten 
Targimi  on  Job,  in  the  first  century,  is  mentioned  in  Tr.  Schabb,  foL  llSi 
Zunzj  p.  62.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Josephus  used  the  TarguDS. 
Pfiamkuche^  in  EiMorris  Allg.  Bib.  voL  viiL  p.  47,  sq. 
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Ezra  read  the  Law  to  the  Jews,  and  caused  it  to  be 
translated  into  Chaldee  to  them,  and  thus  left  an  ex- 
ample to  succeeding  teachers.  A  written  paraphrase 
would,  therefore,  naturally  arise ;  and  this  supposition 
agrees  with  the  state  of  things  among  the  Jews  a  little 
before  the  time  of  Christ ;  for,  if  the  Hebrew  language 
was  extinct,  and  was  yet  read  in  the  synagogues,  a 
paraphrase  into  the  popular  tongue  was  needed  to  ren- 
der it  intelligible.  But  history  is  at  variance  with  this 
hypothesis ;  for  it  does  not  appear  that  Nehemiah  read 
the  Law,  and  accompanied  it  with  a  Chaldee  para- 
phrase, but  only  that  he  caused  it  to  be  explained  to 
them  in  the  vernacular  language.*  Imitation  of  his  prac- 
tice, therefore,  would  lead  to  no  written  translation. 
The  two  passages  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke  iv. 
17,  sqq.  Acts  xiii.  15)  do  not  allude  to  such  a  trans- 
lation. 

Subsequently  it  was  forbidden  to  read  a  translation 
imt  of  a  booky  in  the  synagogue ;  the  passage  was  trans- 
lated orally — a  prohibition,  as  Eichhorn  thinks,  not  likely 
to  be  made,  if  this  version  was  ancient  and  well  known, 
especially  if  authorized  by  Nehemiah.  It  seems  to  have 
been  necessary  for  every  well-educated  Jew  to  be  able 
to  read  the  Scriptures  in  the  original  old  Hebrew;  and 
this  circumstance,  it  is  thought,  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  synagogues,  where  the  youth  could  be  instructed 
in  this  language.  ^ 

There  was,  therefore,  he  concludes,  no  necessity  for 
Chaldee  paraphrases  before  the  time  of  Christ.  For 
several  centuries  after  him,  we  find  no  trace  of  them. 
The  Targums  are  never  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  nor 
the  Jerusalem  Gemara.    Epiphanius,  a  Jew  by  birth,  and 

*   [Neh.  viiL  8.  ^pvs   fiite    ui  to  make  dear.] 
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that  diligent  scholar,  Origen,  make  no  mention  of  them. 
Jerome  knew  nothing  of  them,  though  he  was  deeply 
skilled  in  the  Hebrew,  and  intimate  with  Jewish  scholars. 
No  Jew  mentions  them  in  any  controversy  with  the 
Christians.  From  these  considerations,  it  appears,  the 
Jews  in  Palestine  could  not  have  had  such  paraphrases 
before  the  first  century  after  Christ ;  and  even  then  they 
were  probably  confined  mostly  to  private  use.  After- 
wards, when  the  old  Hebrew  was  far  less  known,  the 
Chaldee  paraphrases  were  introduced  to  the  synago^es.* 

But  this  skepticism  seems  excessive ;  for,  though  a 
written  paraphrase  was  not  allowed  in  the  synagogue,  it 
would  still  be  useful  at  home.  The  design  of  the 
prohibition  doubtless  was  to  make  the  teacher  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  vnth  the  original.  It  does  not 
appear^  that  the  old  Hebrew  could  be  understood  in 
Judea,  at  the  time  of  Christ,  without  an  explanation ; 
and  in  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament  where  read- 
ing the  Scriptures  is  spoken  of,  there  is  nothing  which 
forbids  us  to  suppose  the  section  was  explained  into  the 
common  tongue. 

Origen  and  Jerome  do  not  speak  of  the  Targums,  and 
were  doubtless  unacquainted  with  them.  The  former 
had  no  occasion  to  use  them,  and  was  rather  an  indifier- 
ent  Hebrew  scholar.  The  latter  himself  complains  of 
the  scarcity  of  Hebrew  books,  and  Elias  the  Levite 
says,  in  his  own  time,  there  m^s  not  more  than  one  or 
two  manuscripts  of  the  Targum,  or  the  Prophets,  or  the 
Hagiographa,  in  a  single  province.  Besides,  Jerome, 
though  a  good  Hebrician,  only  learned  the  Chaldee  late 
in  life,  and,  perhaps,  could  not  have  used  the  Targums, 

•  [EuMom,  §  2ia] 

*  [See  Eichhom,  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  viiL  p.  421—431.    Carpzov,  1.  c.  p.  430, 
«iq.,  and  fFolff  I  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  1139—1141.] 
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had  they  been  in  his  hands.  However,  it  is  remarkable 
that  none  of  his  four  Hebrew  teachers  should  mention 
these  versions.  There  is  a  good  reason  why  the  Jews 
should  never  appeal  to  them  in  controversies  with  the 
Christians ;  for  the  latter  could  make  no  use  of  them, 
and  while  they  preferred  the  Seventy  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
which  they  could  not  read,  they  would  treat  a  Chaldee 
paraphrase  of  it  as  a  deceitful  invention  of  the  hated 
Jews.  Maimonides  says  a  written  version  was  forbid- 
den in  the  synagogue  before  the  time  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan ;  but  pointed  manuscripts  of  the  Hebrew  are 
still  forbidden  in  the  synagogue,  though  the  Jews  use 
them  in  private. 

Bertholdt*  has  made  a  good  use  of  these  stories.  The 
old  Jewish  story  that  Onkelos  and  Jonathan  derived 
their  Targums  from  more  ancient  oral  traditions,  cannot 
be  entirely  destitute  of  a  foundation  in  facts.  In  this 
way  it  may  be  placed  in  its  true  light.  The  circum- 
stance that  there  are  several  Targums  on  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  book  of  Esther,  which  were  the  first  and  the 
most  important  books  publicly  read,  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  on  the  other  books  there  is  only  one,  and  on 
some  of  them  not  one,  and  only  a  single  Targum  on 
the  five  Megilloth,  is  a  striking  proof  that  the  whole 
matter  began  with  the  synagogue,  and  that  the  Targums 
of  the  first-named  books  were  designed  for  use  in  the 
synagogue.  In  order  to  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  this 
hypothesis,  that  the  present  Targums  on  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets  were  composed  from  fragmentary  transla- 
tions or  paraphrases  of  these  books,  we  need  only  cast 
our  eyes  on  the  Jerusalem  Targum ;  for  this  is  merely  a 
fragmentary    and   imperfect  collection   of  some   small 

•  [P.  572,  sqq.] 
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Targums  of  the  synagogue  at  Jerusalem  on  the  Penta- 
teuch. It  is  quite  a  recent  production,  though  it  con- 
tains some  old  ingredieiits.] 

The  present  Targums  are  in  a  very  uncertain  state  in 
respect  to  their  punctuation  and  their  text/  [At  first 
they  were  written  without  points;  but  when  points 
were  used  in  the  Hebrew,  they  were  gradually  applied 
to  the  paraphrase  also.  But,  at  first,  the  present  strict 
rules  of  punctuation  were  unknown,  and  copyists  took 
great  license  in  pointing  ;  and  since  the  Targums  were 
not  watched  over  by  the  same  jealous  care  which  guard- 
ed the  original  text,  greater  errors  crept  into  them.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  supply  this  defect,  especially 
by  Buxtorf;  but  their  punctuation  is  still  uncertain. 
The  text  also  has  been  greatly  corrupted.  One  version 
is  inter{X)lated,  or  corrected,  from  another,  and  some- 
times the  Targum  is  altered  from  the  Hebrew.  One 
copy  of  a  Targum  will  express  the  old  Hebrew  reading, 
where  another  forsakes  it,  to  agree  with  the  other  old 
translations  of  the  Bible.  And  the  editors  of  the  Tar- 
gums have  sometimes  applied  their  hands  to  passages 
which  had  escaped  other  dangers.^ 

The  Hebrew  text  has  sometimes  been  corrected 
from  the  Targums.  Their  division  of  words  and  verses 
has  sometimes  been  followed,  and  difficult  passages 
have  been  satisfactorily  explained.  These  writings 
were  highly  esteemed  by  the  Jews,  and  therefore  in 
some  ages  the  Christians  have  sought  arguments  from  this 
source  to  facilitate  their  conversion  to  Christianity.]  * 

*  See  EL  LeviiOj  PreC  ad  Methurg.  Btaiorf  improTed  the  ponctuatioo 
of  the  Targoms.  [But  his  work  has  been  severely  criticised  by  SmmL 
Hist  cnt  du  V.  T.  p.  900,  sqq^  507.  Compare  BuxtorTs  pooctomtim  m  Ike 
Biblia  Hebraica  cum  Masora,  with  the  Taigums  in  the  Antwerp  and  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglots.] 

'  [Eiehhom,  §  316, 317.]  «  [Eiehhom,  §  318,  eqq.] 
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§68. 

]•    The  Tabgum  of  Onkelos. 

We  have  only  very  uncertain  accounts  of  the  person 
and  age  of  Onkelos.  (oibpnai  •)  * 

[But  these  uncertain  and  contradictory  accounts  may 
in  some  measure  be  reconciled.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  Babylonian  Jew.  This  appears,  as  Eichhorn  thinks, 
from  the  fact  that  there  is  an  account  of  him  in  the 
Babylon,  but  not  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud ;  from  the 
dialect  in  which  his  paraphrase  is  written ;  from  his  free- 
dom from  Jewish  fables ;  and  from  the  circumstance  that 
Origen  and  Jerome  were  not  acquainted  with  this  Tar- 

*  D^bp3*TK  •    In  the  Bab  jlonian  Talmud  he  is  mentioned  foor  times. 

1.  Megilla,  foL  1,  coL  5 :  **  Onkelos,  a  proseljrte,  wrote  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Law,  from  the  month  of  R.  Eliezer  and  R.  Joshua.*  In  the  Jerusalem  Tal- 
mud, Tract  MegiL  foL  I,  coL  3,  the  same  is  said  of  Aquilas,  who,  from  the 
c<»nection,  seems  to  be  a  Greek  translator.  See  R.  ^Aaanoj  Meor  Enaim, 
p.  146;  b.    Comp.  JMbrtmtf,  1.  c  p.  431,  and  EuXkofm^  §  310. 

2.  There  is  a  similar  confusion  about  Onkelos  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud, 
I>emai  Thosaphta,  ch.  5,  and  in  the  Jerusalem,  Demai,  foL  35^  col.  4 

3L  Onkelos,  son  of  Calonymus,  and  grandson  of  Titus,  (who  is  mentioned 
m  Bab.  Avoda  Sara,  foL  11,  coL  1,  ed.  Edzard,  p.  78,  Gittin.  foL  56y  coL  %) 
is  probably  the  Greek  Aquila,  to  judge  from  what  Epfhaniua  says  of  him, 
De  Pond,  et  Mens.  ch.  15. 

4.  According  to  Avoda  Sara,  fbL  11,  coL  1,  ed.  Edxard^  p.  51,  and  To- 
siphta  Schabb.  ch.  8,  he  must  have  been  an  older  contemporary  of  Ga- 
malieL 

However,  this  is  the  same  Onkelos  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Gemara,  for 
tfaey  are  mentioned  in  passages  that  are  near  one  another.  The  book  Zo- 
faar,  in  the  section  ti*i7a  "^^HK  ^^  Lev*  ^LviiL  4^  coL  131,  makes  him  a  scholar 
of  HiUel  and  Shammai,  and  obviously  sets  him  too  high.  From  the  purity 
of  his  style,  it  has  been  concluded  that  he  was  a  Babylonian ;  for  it  is  sup- 
posed a  more  corrupt  dialect  prevailed  in  Palestine;  But  this  conclusion  is 
aDceitain ;  still  less  certain  is  that  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  Jerusalem 
Gemara.  Against  EiMam,  §  292,  and  BerthMi,  p.  576,  see  Wmer^  Oe 
Onkeloeo,  ejusque  Para|rfirasi  Chald. ;  Lips.  1890^  4t0b  ^  8,  mf\.  Mmmu^ 
L  c  p.  343,  places  him  too  low. 

VOL.  I.  29 
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gum,  as  they  must  have  been,  he  thinks,  if  it  had  been 
w^ritten  or  used  in  Jerusalem,  or  its  vicinity.  He  was, 
probably,  a  contemporary  of  the  Savior,  if  any  one  may 
venture  to  decide  in  so  perplexed  a  matter.  Some  place 
him  later,  and  others  earlier.]* 

His  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch,  written  in  pure  Chal- 
dee,  is  a  faithful  and  literal  version,  except  that  it  never 
reflects  the  hues  of  the  original,  and  contains  arbitrary 
alterations  of  the  text.^  It  contains,  also,  great  addi- 
tions to  the  poetic  passages,  which  many  ascribe  to  the 
hand  of  an  interpolator.*     The  best  argument  for  its 

*  [See  the  authorities  in  Carpuovy  p.  441,  sqq^  and  Wolf^  L  c  voL  iL  pw 
1147,  sqq.] 

*  On  the  omission  of  the  anthropopathies,  obscenities,  &c.,  see  Wimtr^ 
De  Onkeloso,  &c.  p.  36,  sqq. 

'  HdvicuSf  De  Paraph.  Chaid.  c.  3,  and  Ccarpzov,  L  c  p.  456.  [But  all  the 
poetic  passages  are  not  of  this  character ;  e.  g.  the  song  of  Moses  after  the 
passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  Deut  xxziii.,  which  is  not  uniformly  expand- 
ed,  like  Gen.  xiix.,  for  example.] 

EniTioifs  or  this  Work.  —  Bologna,  1482,  folio,  accompanied  with  the 
Hebrew  text,  and  JarMs  Com.  (Comp.  De  jRom,  AnnaL  Heb.  Typof.; 
Parm.  1795,  4ta  p.  24.  O.  G.  Ttfcham,  Krit  Beschreib.  des  Bonoo.  Pent  in 
EichhorrCs  Repert  voL  vL  p.  65.)  See  an  account  of  other  editions  in  the  15lh 
and  16th  centuries,  in  ht  Long^  ed.  Masch,  pt  L  ch.  ii.  sect  2,  pt  iL  voL  L  sect 
a,  §  la />e  IZoMi,  pp.  73,  81, 150.  fftner,  p.  1&  It  was  printed  in  the  Com- 
plutensian  Polyglot,  1517 ;  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  1569;  in  the  three  Bom- 
berg  Bibles,  Venice,  1518, 1526, 1547—1549,  probably  from  a  Ma ;  ailerwaidi 
it  was  printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bible  of  Btuioi/,  (Bas.  1618, 1719,)  who  hu 
been  falsely  accused  of  violent  treatment  of  the  text,  (see  JSichhonHf  voL  i 
p.  437, 3d  edition,  and  his  milder  remarks  in  the  4th,  vol.  iL  p.  38,)  though  he 
only  altered  the  punctuation.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglots,  1657. 

For  the  criticism,  see  Philoxenus,  sive  de  Onkelosi  Cbald.  Pentatenchi 
vers,  dissert  hermaneut  crit  in  qua  vet  paraphrasts  e  textu  Heb,  crebre  de- 
flexiones  in  xxxiL  classes  distribuuntur,  et  lucido,  novoque  ordine  iUustrantnr 
atque  ccccL  in  locis  varin  ejusd.  vers,  lectiones  perpenduntur,  et  ex  anti- 
quioribus  editt  codd.  que  emendantur,  a  iSIciffi.  Dao*  Luzatto^  in  colL  Rabk 
Patavino,  Pro£ ;  Vienna,  183a  Comp.  the  Allg.  Litt  Zeitung.  1833^  3d 
SCiicke.  It  was  translated  by  Paul  Fagius,  1556^  foL  For  the  accentnatioB 
of  this  Targum,  see  Masora  Hattargum. 
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high  antiquity  lies  in  its  character.  Its  doctrinal  expla- 
nations are  very  simple.  It  explains  Gen.  xlix.  10,  and 
Num.  xxiv.  17,  as  relating  to  the  Messiah.  It  contains 
additions  to  the  poetic  passages,  which  some  consider 
interpolations. 

[This  is  the  only  good  Targum,  and  is  far  above  all 
comparison  with  any  of  the  others.  The  style  is  pure, 
and  resembles  that  of  the  Chaldee  parts  of  Daniel  and 
Ezra.  This  version  follows  the  original  text,  word  for 
word,  so  closely  that  it  may  be  sung  with  the  same  ac- 
cents as  the  original.  Sometimes  it  gives  the  sense 
rather  than  the  words.  It  avoids  figurative  expressions, 
which  relate  to  the  Deity.*  In  some  few  instances,  a 
different  plan  is  pursued,  and  the  Targum  gives  less  a 
version  than  an  explanation.  Gen.  xlix..  Num.  xxiii. 
24,  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  are  instances  of  this  treatment  of 
the  text.  This  difference  does  not  arise  from  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  text,  and  still  less  firom  carelessness  of  the 
author,  for  the  expressions  are  chosen  with  careful  at- 
tention ;  but  these  passages  stand  as  they  were  read  in 
the  synagogues  to  the  people.  They  are  not  translations, 
but  explanations,  and  these  passages  are  such  as  were 
deemed  of  great  importance  by  the  Jews.  Jonathan 
and  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem  have  treated  them  in  the 
same  manner. 

Where  this  Targum  differs  from  the  received  text,  it  is 
usually  supported  by  other  ancient  versions;  and  this 
shows  that  the  text  once  contained  the  peculiar  read- 

*  [R  g.  Gen.  liL  5 :  Yoa  shall  become  godt.    bNt)^    in  the  original  i 

■hall  become  princesy  i^n!!!*  ^  Onkeloa.    Again,  v.  5, 8,  the  voice  of  Je- 

bovah  Elohim,  {the  Lord  Godj)  in  the  original ;  it  is  the  voice  of  the  vnrd  of 
the  Lord  Grod,  in  the  Targum.  So  the  celebrated  passage  in  Ex.  zzziiL  23, 
^^iniii  tiM  I  is  rendered  tehat  ia  after  me,  ^^tgyt  t\*i  •] 
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ings.  The  Jews  held  the  work  of  Onkelos  in 
esteem,  since  it  furnished  them  with  the  explanations  of 
many  words.  They  even  furnished  the  text  of  it  with 
accents,  as  in  the  original.* 

"  The  Samaritan  dialect  agrees  with  the  Chaldee  — 
excepting  a  few  variations  —  in  grammar,  and  in  the 
use  of  several  words ;  therefore  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Samaritans  made  great  use  of  Onkelos  in 

translating  the  Pentateuch  into  their  dialect In 

the  printed  copies  of  the  Samaritan  version,  their  close 
agreement  with  Onkelos  is  remarkable;  but  it  is  £ur 
more  striking  in  the  Barberine  Triglot,  where  Onkelos 
is  copied  almost  literally  in  all  the  sections,  where  the 
Samaritan-Hebrew  does  not  differ  from  the  Jewi^-He- 
brew  Pentateuch."*] 

§59. 

2.    Targum  of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel. 

This  Targum  on  the  former  and  the  later  Prophets 
has  the  pretended  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel  for  its  author. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Hillel,  and  therefine 
must  have  lived  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  have 
written  before  Onkelos.  [The  life  of  Jonathan  is  en- 
veloped in  fables.  Sometimes  it  is  isaid  that  he  was  the 
disciple  of  Hillel  the  elder,  whom  tradition  makes  head 
of  the  academy  at  Jerusalem,  about  thirty  years  before 
Christ.  But  sometimes  it  is  said  he  derived  the  mate- 
rials for  his  Targum  from  the  mouth  of  Haggai,  Zacha- 
riah,  and  Malachi,  and  yet  lived  in  the  age  of  Hillel ;  so 
that  he  must  have  lived  three  centuries,  at  the  least. 


EiMam,  $  223^  eqq,  ^  [EiMom,  §  225,  b.] 
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But  Others  thiok  he  lived  at  the  date  alleged,  and  re- 
corded a  tradition  said  to  have  proceeded  from  their 
presets. 

But  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  he  flourished  at 
a  later  date.  He  was  evidendy  a  Palestine  Jew,  —  for 
no  other  man  could  have  believed  his  wondrous  legends, 
—  and  yet  the  Jerusalem  Gemara,  Origen,  and  Jerome, 
knew  nothing  of  this  Targum.  But  this  fact  might 
ea»ly  be  accounted  for  while  the  work  remained  ob- 
scure. Again,  he  retsuls  fables  which  did  not  come  into 
circulation  till  a  later  date.  He  seeks  to  explain  away 
the  passages  respecting  Christ  which  the  Christians  in- 
terpreted in  their  favor.  From  these  considerations, 
£ichhom  concludes  it  could  not  have  been  written  before 
the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  Jahn  places  it  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  third  century,  and  Morinus  and  Vos- 
sius  bring  it  down  to  the  seventh  or  eighth.  But  they 
do  not  sufficiendy  consider  the  purity  of  its  style,  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  Jewish  writings  of  that  date.] 

The  Talmud  says  of  him^  ^^  Our  rabbins  inform  us 
that  Hillel  the  eld^  had  eighty  disciples,  thirty  of  whom 
ivere  worthy ;  the  Shekinah  dwelt  above  them,  as  above 

Moses,  our  teacher But  thirty  were  so  worthy 

that  the  sun  might  stay  for  them,  as  for  Joshua  the  son 
of  Nun.  Twenty  among  them  were  intermediate  men,* 
between  them.  The  greatest  of  all  was  Jonathan  the  son 
of  Uzziel,  and  the  least  c^  all  was  Jonathan  the  son  of 

Saccai They  say  of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Uzziel, 

that,  when  he  was  sitting  down  at  work  upon  the  Law, 
if  a  bird  happened  to  fly  over  him,  it  was  immediately 
burnt  up."* 

Again,  ^^  Jonathan  son  of  Uzziel  wrote  his  paraphrase 

*  Baba  Bathnu  foL  134,  coL  L    Compaie  Sucea,  fol.  38,  coL  1 
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on  the  Prophets,  from  the  mouth  of  Haggai,  Zachariahi 
and  Malachi.  Then  the  land  of  Israel  was  shaken  for 
four  hundred  parasangs;  the  voice  of  God*  came  forth, 
and  said,  ^  Who  is  he  that  has  revealed  my  secrets  to 
the  sons  of  men  ? '  Jonathan  the  son  of  Uzziel  stood 
upon  his  feet,  and  said,  <  It  is  I,  virho  have  revealed  thy 
secrets  to  the  sons  of  men,'  "* 

Some  have  contested  the  claim  of  this  Targum  to 
antiquity,  but  on  insufficient  grounds ;  namely,  from  the 
silence  of  the  Fathers,  from  the  presence  of  more  mod- 
ern fables,  —  whose  date  and  origin,  however,  cannot  be 
determined,  —  from  the  impurity  of  its  style,  which  is 
yet  similar  to  that  of  Onkelos.'  The  statement  that 
it  attempts  to  explain  away  the  passages  relating  to  the 
Messiah,  is  entirely  without  foundation.^  Some  later 
passages  may  have  been  interpolated/  The  fact  that 
Jonathan  cites  passages  from  the  Pentateuch  according 
to  Onkelos,  seems  rather  to  prove  a  later  date.  But 
Havemik-^  thinks  that  Onkelos  has  made  use  of  Jona- 
than. The  greater  simplicity  of  Onkelos  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  proof  that  he  is  the  oldest ;  but  the  explanaticn 
of  the  Law  admitted  less  freedom  than  the  Proph- 
ets.'     It  has   been  erroneously   maintained  that,  be- 

»  j3.  Pfeiffer,  L  c  p.  87&  ffaUher,  Offic  Bib.  p.  25a  Woff;  foL  il 
p.  1159. 

'  Eichhamy  §  326.    BerihMi,  p.  579,  eqq.   Jahn,  voL  L  p.  193»  sqq. 

'  GtsenixiSf  Jes.  voL  L  p.  66,  sqq. 

'  Zunz,  p.  63,  against  MorinuSy  Ex.  Bib.  p.  321,  sq.,  and  L  Focmu^  who 
date  it  too  low.  See  H^olfy  I.  c.  p.  1160,  eqq.,  and  Beriholdij  p.  58a  [IFiff 
places  it  a  little  before  Christ ;  BaihoUU  thinks  the  work  could  not  boB 
been  written  before  the  latter  part  of  the  second  century.] 

/  P.  78. 

'  Targ.  Jud.  v.  26,  agrees  with  Targ.  Deut  3cxiL  5 ;  Targ.  3  Kings  if.  6^ 
almost  the  same  with  Targ.  Deut  xxiv.  16 ;  Targ.  Jer.  zlviiL  45^  46^  mufixm 
with  Targ.  Num.  zxL  28, 29.  —  Ziinz,  p.  6& 
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cause  the  historical  books  were  translated  more  literally 
than  the  prophetic,  there  must  have  been  two  different 
authors. 

The  version  is  less  faithful  and  more  paraphrastic  than 
that  of  Onkelos,*  and  therefore  its  critical  and  exeget- 
ical  value  is  less.  [Eichhom,  Bertholdt,  and  Jahn, 
think  the  author  collected  the  Targums  of  several  rab- 
bins, perhaps  corrected  them,  here  and  there,  ancf  re- 
duced them  to  a  whole.  The  arguments  in  favor  of 
several  authors  are  somewhat  satisfactory.  In  the  early 
Prophets,  the  version  is  pretty  close  and  literal ;  in  the 
later,  it  often  ^^  swims  in  a  flood  of  words,"  and  is  para- 
phrastic. In  Joshua  and  Judges,  it  is  simple  and  literal ; 
in  Samuel  and  Kings,  it  is  more  free.  Ruth  is  disfigured 
by  rabbinical  legends.  Talmudic  stories  are  sometimes 
inserted  in  Samuel.^  In  the  later  Prophets,  the  manner 
of  the  version  is  not  uniform ;  for  a  whole  series  of 
chapters,  it  will  be  pretty  close  and  literal ;  then  it  is 
loose  and  discursive.     It  renders  poetry  tame.^] 


*  Geiemitf,  Lc.  p.76;77. 

*  [E.  g.  1  Sanu  iL  1—8,  where  a  romantic  interpolation  is  made ;  1  Sam* 
xviL  12 — 31,  additions  to  the  story  of  Goliah;  2  Sam.  zxiii  3,  sqq.; 
1  Kings  iv.  33,  Solomon's  knowledge  of  natural  history  is  taken  in  a  mjrs- 
ticaJ  sense.] 

*  [EiMorrij  §  237.] 

Editions  or  this  Tjiroum. — First  at  Leiria,  1494,  foL,  with  the  Hebrew 
text  and  the  commentaries  of  JSmcU,  and  Levi,  son  of  Gemm.  See  De  jRomi, 
Annal.  p.  104.  Afterwards  it  was  printed  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  ofBom- 
barg  and  BuxUnf^  and  in  the  London  Polyglot  Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadiah, 
and  Jonah,  by  Robt  SUphenSj  1546.    Chald.  Jonaths  Uzzielis  Filii  Interpret 

per  J.  Mareerum ;  Pav.  1557,  4to.,  ex  Offic.  Car.  SUpheru.    Amos,  Oba- 

dish,  and  Nahum,  per  J.  Meroarvm ;  ibid.  1557, 4ta  Micah,  Nahum,  Habak- 
kok,  Zephaniah,  Haggai,  Zachariah,  Malachi;  ibid.  1552,  4ta  Hosea  Hebr. 
cam  Targ.  Jonath.  et  Comment  AucUi,  Men  Ezra,  et  JSmcU,  per  Harm, 
wn  der  HanU;  Hehnst  1702,  4ta;  reprinted  by  MUhadu,  Gdtt  1775, 
4ta  [The  MSS.  often  differ  from  the  printed  text  LUieiUhalf  Com.  crit 
duorum  Codd.,  dtc,  (Lips.  1770, 8va  p.  50,)  as  cited  by  JBidUbm,  ^  290. 
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^60. 

3.    The  Targum  of  the  Pseudo-Jonathan,  on  the 

Pentateuch. 

A  Targum  on  the  five  books  of  Moses  is  attributed  to 
the  same  Jonathan  Ben  Uzziel/  But  from  its  meaner 
style  and  other  characteristics,  and  from  the  references 
to  later  events,  it  is  judged  to  belong  to  a  period  far 
more  recent.* 

[It  is  only  the  late  writers  of  the  Talmud  who  ascribe 
this  to  Jonathan.  They  seem  to  have  thought  it  strange 
he  should  translate  the  Prophets,  but  not  the  Law. 
Eichhorn  thinks  it  was  written  after  the  sixth  centory, 
from  the  following  reasons:  It  mentions  the  Midmoy 
which  originated  in  the  third  century ;  CanstantinopU^i 
which  first  received  that  name  in  the  fourth ;  and  it 
speaks  of  Lombardy,  which  was  not  possessed  by  the 
Lombards  till  670.  It  is  filled  with  stories  too  absurd 
to  repeat.  It  details  the  conversation  between  Cain  and 
Abel,  before  the  former  murdered  the  latter ;  and  makes 
Og,  the  giant,  place  a  mountain  on  his  head  six  miles  lugb. 


The  Venice  edition  of  1518,  is  the  basis  of  all  that  has  been  maot  pab- 
lished.    Ibid.] 

*  K  Mtna^ktm  RekanaUnm,  Com.  ad  Lev.  xhr.  7.  R  AmriOf  L  c  in.  9. 
R,  Gedaliahj  SchalscheL  Habak.  foL  38,  coL  1.  Fd.  Ouhtm,  De  Aican. 
csdL  Verit  Lap.  Fagnu^  Pnef.  in  Paraph.  OnkeL,  and  otben,  cited  by 
Jl  Pfeiff€r^  I  c  p.  875. 

*  JMbrtniis,  p.  323,  sqq.  A.  Pfmffbr^  p.  878,  el  aL  Wimitr  de  Jonatfaanii 
in  Pentat  Paraph.  Chald.  ^[>ec.  L ;  £rL  1823, 4ta  J. /L  AiinMHM,  De  doo- 
bos  Pentat  Paraphrasibus  Chald.  pt  L  de  Indole  Paimph^  Mfom  JomlhaiDi 
e«e  dicitor;  BeroL  1829, 8va 

Editions.  — First,  with  the  Hebrew  Text,  OmMm,  the  JemsaleBi  Tv- 
gun,  and  BasMg  Com.  by  wMbsr  PJbrins ;  Venice,  1500^  19M^  8ro.;  Hia. 
ISU,  8vo.;  AoMt  1640,  4la;  Png.  1646,  8i^;  nd  in  Ifae  Lond.  Poly- 
gloC,  voL  vt» 
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« 

It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  work  is  of  little  value 
to  the  critic,  for  "  it  contains  more  figments,  of  the  most 
monstrous  character,  than  Mahomet's  Alcoran ;  yet  it 
is  not  to  be  wrested  from  the  hands  of  Christians ;  for 
there  is  no  book  so  bad  but  something  may  be  learned 
from  it."]* 

^61. 
4.  The  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  Pentateuch. 

This  Targum  extends  only  to  single  verses,  and  often 
to  separate  words.  Its  affinity  with  the  former  has  been 
long  acknowledged.  It  is  nothing  but  a  different  recen- 
sion of  that  which  is  often  cited  with  the  title  Jerusa- 
lem Targum.  The  codex  which  forms  the  basis  of  our 
editions  was  made  by  taking  different  passages  and 
words  out  of  some  other  recension.^ 

[It  agrees  with  the  Pseudo- Jonathan  in  whole  pas- 
sages ;  but  sometimes  it  repeats  his  fables,  and  some- 
times abbreviates  them.  Sometimes  the  Hebrew  text 
is  not  translated  ;  at  others  there  are  several  translations 
of  the  same  passage.  The  manuscripts  differ  widely 
from  one  another.  Kimchi  cites  passages  from  this 
Targum  which  are  not  now  to  be  found  in  it.  Long 
additions  are  often  made  to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and 
foolish  fables  are  subjoined. 

Thus  it  adds,  "  When  Esau  fell  upon  Jacob's  neck 
and  kissed  him,  he  bit  him  severely ;  but  Jacob's  neck 
was  changed  to  alabaster,  and  the  fragments  clung  to 
the  teeth  of  the  treacherous  brother." 

This  Targum  covers  the  whole  Pentateuch,  but  does 

*  [Caarpxm  p.  459,  sqq.    i^idUbom,  §  331,  iqq.] 

*  Ztmz,  p.  66,  sqq. 

VOL.  I.  30 
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not  include  every  chapter.  It  seems  to  have'  arisen 
from  the  notes  some  one  wrote  on  the  margin  of  bis 
manuscript,  which  he  had  collected  from  the  other 
Targums,  the  teaching  of  the  synagogue,  and  his  own 
fancy.  Subsequent  transcribers  added  to  the  collection^ 
and  so  it  came  down  to  us,  a  collection  of  fragments, 
without  wholeness  or  unity. 

The  style  is  various.  Latin,  Greek,  and  Persian 
words  occur  frequently,  as  well  as  modern  geograph- 
ical names.  This  is  a  proof  of  its  late  composition. 
The  style  differs  as  much  from  that  of  Onkelos  and 
Jonathan,  as  the  style  of  Thomas  Aquinas  differs 
from  that  of  Cicero,  and  Apuleius  from  Livy.  It 
claims  no  higher  antiquity  than  the  sixth  centuiy, 
and  is  of  scarce  any  value  for  criticism  or  exegesis. 
Not  a  single  good  reading  is  to  be  expected  from  this 
source.  However,  something  has  been  gleaned  fipom 
it  of  use  in  the  interpretation  of  the  New  Testament.* 
There  is  also  a  Jerusalem  Targum  on  the  ProjA- 
ets.*  The  following  passage  in  Zach.  xii.  10  is  all 
that  has  been  found  of  it :  <'  I  will  pour  out  the  spirit 
of  prophecy  and  faithful  prayer  on  the  house  of  David, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  Afterwards,  the 
Messiah,   the   son  of    Ephraim,   shall  go   out   to  war 

*  [See  Bart,  Mayer^  Philolog.  sac.  pt  p.  iL  184 — ^200.  Ovoen^  L  c^  has  ocm- 
demned  this  Targum  in  bitter  words.  Plura  etenim  figmentoium  monilia 
in  ipso  Mahomitico  Alcorano  non  inveniri,  qaam  in  paraphrasin  iatam  co- 
acerravit  impurus  audaciorum  artifex,  hand  vereor  affirmare.  Vix  quidqoam 
est  patidissimanim  nsniarum,  apud  ineptissimos  Talmudistas,  quod  in  coh 
tonem  snum  non  retolit  insignitc  audaci»  impostor.  Indignua  plane  liber 
iste  stercoreus,  qui  locum  ilium  inter  legis  expositionesi  enairatioiiea  aot 
Targumim  occupet] 

»  [EiMom,  \  235,  sqq.,  Carpzoc,  Wo{f,  and  BerQML] 
Editions  of  this  Targum.  —  In  the  Bomherg  Bible,  (Venice,  ISIS^  si 
sqq.,)  and  in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  iv.    See  Zimz,  pi  77,  iqq. 
in  BiehhorrCs  Repert  vol.  xv.  p.  174. 


I 
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with  Gog.  Gog  shall  slay  him  before  the  gates  of  Je- 
rusalem. Then  they  will  consult  me,  and  ask,  *Why 
have  the  people  pierced  the  Messiah,  the  son  of  Ephra- 
im?'  And  they  shall  mourn  over  him,  as  a  father 
and  mother  mourn  over  their  only  son ;  and  shall  la- 
ment over  him,  as  they  lament  over  the  first-born."] 


§62. 

5.     The  other  Targums. 

We  have  also  a  Targum  on  the  five  Megilloih — Ruth, 
Esther,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles.* 
Besides  this,  there  are  two  on  the  book  of  Esther ;  *  one 
on  the  other  Hagiographa,  namely,  on  the  Psalms,*" 
Job,'  and  the  Proverbs  ;  and  one  on  the  Chronicles.* 

The  Targum  on  the  Proverbs  adheres  pretty  well  to 
the  text/  But  that  on  Job  and  the  Psalms  is  in  the 
paraphrastic  manner  of  Jonathan.     All  three  belong  to 


*  Prmted  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  and  the  Polyglots,  and  in  the  Hebrew 
Bible,  with  RasMs  Comment ;  Venice,  1534. 

^  One  of  them  printed  in  the  former  Targum  on  Esther,  the  Pentateuch* 
and  the  five  MegiUoth,  (Venice,  1591,  Svo.,)  and  often  smce;  with  the 
Pseudo-Jonathan,  (Basil,  1607,)  and  in  the  Lond.  Polyglot  See  other 
editions  in  Wolf^  p.  1178.  Both  are  printed  in  Targum  prius  et  potUrius, 
in  Estheram,  nunc  primum  in  ling.  Lat  trans.,  &c.  Op.  Drone,  TcdUri ; 
Load.  1655, 4to. 

'  In  the  Rabbinical  Bible  and  Polyglots,  and  in  GiudinianPs  Polyg.  Ps. ; 
Gen.  151& 

<<  Ed.  JoK  TerenHiu;  Frank.  1663. 

•  E  Cod.  Erford,  ed.  M  F.  Bedc;  Aug.  Vind.  1680, 1683,  4to.  E  Cod. 
Cantab,  ed.  Dav.  IfUkins ;  Amst  1715, 4to. 

•^  On  its  affinity  with  the  Syriac,  see  Dathcj  De  Ratione  Consensus  Vers. 
Chald.  et  Syr.  Prov.  SaL ;  Lips.  1764,  4to.  Opusc  p.  109,  sqq.  Compare 
Bauar,  Chrest  Chald.  p.  140.  See,  on  the  other  side,  Hovemik,  p.  87.  It 
was  printed  at  Leiria,  1492.    See  Dt  Ro$9u  AnnaL  p.  92. 
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the  same  country,  and  about  the  same  time/  The  Tar- 
gum  on  the  five  Megilloth  goes  very  freely  into  arbitrary 
explanation  and  embellishment.  It  belongs  to  the  pe- 
riod after  the  Talmud.* 

[1.  The  author  of  the  Targum  on  the  five  Megilbth 
is  unknown ;  it  bears  marks  of  several  hands,  but  tins 
trait  is  common  to  all  parts  of  it.  ^^  It  makes  the  He- 
brew text  swim  in  a  flood  of  Chaldee  words  and  super- 
stitious fables."  Some  parts  are  translated  with  more 
freedom  than  others.  The  Targum  on  Ruth  and  the 
Lamentations  is  the  best ;  that  on  Ecclesiastes  is  more 
prolix;  but  it  contains  edifying  remarks,  and  applied 
general  rules  to  particular  cases.  The  Targum  on  Sol- 
omon's Song  is  the  most  intolerable,  and  is  merely  a 
fulsome  panegyric  on  the  Jewish  nation.  It  is  full  of 
ridiculous  anachronisms  ;  for  example,  Antiochus  Epiph- 
anes  and  Alexander  the  Great  are  confounded  to- 
gether, and  the  Romans  are  mentioned  in  a  writing 
ascribed  to  Solomon.  It  is  of  no  critical  or  exegetical 
value. 

2.  There  are  three  Targums  on  Esther.  The  first, 
short,  and  without  digressions,  is  printed  in  the  Antwerp 
Polyglot.  The  second  is  contained  in  the  London 
Polyglot.  It  is  prolix  and  rambling,  full  of  fables  and 
follies.  It  was  published  by  Tailer,  with  a  Latin  ver- 
sion, and  called  Targum  priusy  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
third  book,  called  Targum  posteriuSy  which  he  likewise 
published,  with  a  Latin  version.  A  fragment  of  another 
Targum  upon  Esther  is  cited  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot* 
Such  versions  as  these  "  are  to  the  critic  and  interpreter 

"  Zunz,  p.  64.    According  to  others,  it  came  from  the  same  ai|tbor.    Set 
Hdvemiky  p.  Sa 
*  Zunz,  p.  65.  "  Esth,  xi.  12,  U 
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only  —  wind  and  clouds  without  rain."  There  is  also 
a  Chaldee  version  of  the  apocryphal  passages  of  Esther, 
published  in  the  Roman  edition*  of  a  version  of  Daniel 
by  the  Seventy. 

3.  The  Targum  on  the  Hagiographa  is  commonly 
ascribed  to  Joseph,  the  blind,  (or  the  one-eyed,)  who 
presided  over  the  academy  at  Sora,  in  Babylonia,  about 
322  A.  C.  But  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  show 
it  was  not  his.*  But  it  is  evident,  from  the  unequal 
structure  of  this  version,  that  it  is  the  work  of  many 
hands.  The  Targum  on  the  Psalms  follows  a  Syriac 
original.  The  translation  of  each  book  has  its  own 
peculiar  character.  Thus,  in  Job,  two  versions  have 
been  united  together  in  many  places.  The  author, 
however,  had  a  pure  text  before  him,  which  rarely  dif- 
fered from  the  masoretic.  The  Targum  on  the  Proverbs 
is  closely  related  to  the  Syriac  version;*  the  Psalms 
were  translated  by  different  writers ;  sometimes  the 
text  is  carefully  translated,  but  sometimes  it  is  para- 
phrased at  great  length.     It  is  full  of  Talmudic  stories.^ 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  youngest  of  all  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases ;  for  it  bears  marks  of  the  use  of  Pseudo- Jona- 
than and  the  Targum  of  Jerusalem.  It  has  the  faults 
of  most  of  the  other  Targums.] 


*  [1772,  republished  with  title  Specimen  varianmi  Lectionum  sac.  Textus 
et  Chaldaicfp  Estheris ;  Tubing.  1783,  8vo.] 

*  ZunZy  p.  65. 

'  [See  the  first  five  verses  of  ch.  L  compared  with  the  Syriac  version,  m 
Eiehhom,  ^239,] 

'  [See  some  of  these  stories  translated  by  Prof,  i^uart,  in  the  N.  A.  Re- 
view, for  April,  1838,  p.  515,  sqq.  Some  of  them  parallel  the  wonderful 
tales  in  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainment] 
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§63. 
II.   THE  SAMARITAN   VERSION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH.* 

There  is  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch  extant  in  the 
Samaritan  language.  It  was  made  from  the  Samaritan 
recension  of  the  text ;  but  its  author  and  age  are  both 
unknown.  [The  Samaritan  account  states,  that  it  is  not 
clear  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  one  Nathaniel^  or 
whether  it  was  given  the  Samaritans  by  God.  There 
was  a  pontiff,  by  name  Nathaniel,  a  little  before  Christ, 
who  possessed  great  authority  among  the  Samaritans. 
Gesenius  thinks  it  possible  he  was  the  author.]  *  Wal- 
ton places  its  date  too  high/  It  is  older  than  the 
Greek  Samaritan  version,  for  that  was  made  from  it 
This  is  cited  by  the  Fathers  of  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries. 

With  some  exceptions,  it  follows  the  text  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy.  The  author,  however,  uses  great  free- 
dom in  regard  to  the  words  Jeluyoah  ( mrr )  and  Elohim^ 
( D'^nim  0  for  example,  in  Gen.  v.  24.  xvii.  22.  xviii.  33. 
Num.  xxiii.  4,  5.  [These  words  are  often  exchanged 
for  ^^  Angel  of  God."  Thus,  in  Gen.  iii.  5,  it  is  said, 
**  You  shall  be  like  the  angelsj^^  where  Gods  ( ft'^b* )  occurs 
in  the  original.  Man  is  made  in  the  likeness  of  the 
angelsy  and  Enoch  is  carried  to  the  angels.']     He  treats, 


'^  [It  is  to  be  remembered,  the  Samaritan  Pentateuok  and  the 
tan  version  are  not  the  same.    The  former  is  simply  the  Hd>rew 
in  Samaritan  Utters.    It  differs  but  little  from  the  Hebrew  text    But  tlie 
latter  is  a  trandation  into  the  Samaritan  dialect    See  §  86,  infra.] 

^  See  De  Sacy^  On  the  Present  State  of  the  Samaritans,  in  JVfdUrmr^i 
Archiv.  voL  i.  pt  3.  Gesenius,  Com.  de  Pent  Sam.  p.  18,  note  66.  WtMTf 
De  Versionis  Sam.  Indole ;  Lips.  1817,  8vo. 

'  Prol.  xi.  20. 


Ik 
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also,  with  great  freedom  all  passages  which  ascribe  hu- 
man passions  to  God.' 

It  agrees  with  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  from  this 
circumstance  it  has  been  erroneously  concluded  the 
author  made  use  of  that  Targum.  But  it  differs  from 
the  latter  in  important  passages,  and  is,  besides,  more 
literal.  The  agreement  may  be  explained  from  the 
affinity  of  the  two  languages,  and  on  the  supposition 
that  both  followed  the  traditional  exegesis.^  In  the 
manuscripts  still  unprinted,  it  seems,  this  version  was 
sometimes  interpolated  from  the  work  of  Onkelos.*  Be- 
sides, the  double  readings  and  variations  of  the  manu- 
scripts prove  that  interpolations  have  been  made.'' 

[On  the  whole,  the  version  is  of  little  value,  on  ac- 
count of  the  present  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  Samaritan  language.  It  bears  marks  of  several 
hands,  and  of  several  recensions.  It  must  make  one  evi- 
dence with  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  and  can  furnish 
new  readings  only  where  it  differs  designedly  from  the 
latter.]* 


*  On  its  critical  value,  see  (ksenius,  L  c.  p.  19,  and  Winer,  1.  c  p.  18. 

*  Winer,  L  c  p.  64. 

*  EUmckMB  Specimens  of  the  Barberine  Triglot  in  Evang.  quadniplex, 
pit  i.,  in  the  table  after  p.  dciv.  Compare  Mzr,  Bib.  krit  Reise,  p.  138. 
BiMam,  §  304, 325. 

^  Morinus,  Opusc.  Heb.  Sam.  p.  99.  ComM,  Animadvers.  Sam.  in  totum 
Pent,  in  the  London  Polyglot,  vol.  vL    EidQwm,  §  305.    [Lee,  L  c.  ProL  ii.] 

'  EiMom,  L  c. 

Editions.  —  It  is  contained  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots,  ac- 
companied with  Morinw^B  defective  translation,  though  it  is  somewhat 
amended  in  the  latter.  [This  version  is  still  not  trustworthy,  for  attempts 
have  been  made  to  make  it  accord  with  the  Vulgate.]  The  first  eighteen 
clu^)ters  of  Genesis,  in  this  version,  were  published  at  Haleb,  1750^  4ta 
Some  passages  are  published  in  Ch,  CdiariuMy  Hore  Sainarit,  L  e.  Eicceipta, 
Pentateucho  Samahtane  Vendonis;  Ciz.  1789,  4ta     See  Carpxioi9y  Crit 

.  p.  617. 
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^64. 
III.   THE  SYRIAC  PESHITO. 

The  version  called  Peshito — that  is,  the  simple,  true 
— seems  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  translations  of  the 
Fible.- 

[The  history  of  the  Peshito,  among  the  Syrians,  is 
lost  in  wretched  fables  —  the  surest  proof  that  all  au- 
thentic accounts  of  its  origin  are  wanting.  Some  refer 
it  to  the  age  of  Solomon,  and  say  it  was  made  at  the 
request  and  for  the  use  of  Hiram.  And  to  give  a  show 
of  probability  to  this  story,  they  add  that  only  the  five 
books  of  Moses,  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel,  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  Job, 
were  translated  at  that  time,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  rendered  into  Syriac,  shortly  after 
the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  at  the  instance 
of  the  apostle  Thaddeus.  But,  unluckily,  the  firamers 
of  this  theory  forgot  to  tell  us  why  a  Phoenician,  who 
spoke  Hebrew,  needed  a  Syriac  version  of  a  Hebrew 
book,  —  and  to  account  for  the  existence  of  Greek 
words  in  the  Syriac  language  at  so  early  a  date. 

Others  maintain  that  Asa  caused  this  version  to  be 
made,  when  he  first  came  among  the  Samaritans.     But 

*  Bertholdtj  p.  593,  thinks  the  word  PtskUo  ( nts'^iDfi  )  meuM  alemded,  in 

common  use.  But  Gesenius^  Com.  in  Jes.  voL  L  p.  81,  has  shown  the  izKor- 
reetness  of  this  opinion.  See  the  tradition  of  James  of  Edessa,  Tespecting 
this  version,  in  BarJuhngus,  ad  Ps.  x.,  and  fFisemcm,  Hot.  Syr.  pi  108,  sq.  Ah 
vemik,  p.  92.  Mvlfaragy  Hist  Djrnast  p.  101.  Gahr,  SUmHa,  Pne£  in 
Psalt  S3nr.  in  HMngtTy  Thes.  phiL  p.  268L  See  BertMdPs  arguments  for 
its  origin  in  the  second  centuiy,  p.  594.  Epkrnim  the  SttIui,  who  died 
978^  is  the  oldest  witness.  See  Von  Lengtrke^  Com.  crit  de  E^phr.  Syr.  ^ 
10,  sqq.  ffi»emany  I.  c.  p.  107;  some  expressions  seem  obscore  to  hnn.  Won 
Lengerke,  De  Eph.  Syr.  Arte  hermeneut  p.  25. 
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they  never  spoke  the  pure  Syriac  language,  and  only 
considered  the  Pentateuch  and  the  false  book  of  Joshua 
as  canonical. 

Some  think  this  version  was  made  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  and  rely  upon  the  Syrian  tradition^  and  some 
passages  in  the  New  Testament.*  Some  of  the  Syrians, 
and  some  modern  critics,  ascribe  this  version  to  the 
pretended  apostle  Addeus,  or  Thaddeus;  others  refer 
it  to  his  time,  without  giving  him  any  share  in  the  ver- 
sion. There  are  some  considerations  which  render  the 
supposition  probable.  The  Syrians  state  it  as  a  fact ;  a 
version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  needed  as  soon  as 
Christianity  was  proclaimed  among  them,  and  it  is 
often  cited  by  the  Fathers.  But  the  Syrians  refer  so 
many  things  to  Addeus,  that  their  testimony  deserves 
little  attention ;  the  Greek  language  was  well  under* 
stood  in  most  of  the  Syrian  cities,  and  the  demands  of 
the  new  Christians  would  be  answered  by  the  Septua- 
gint ;  and,  finally,  it  is  not  cited  by  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers  before  the  fifth  century. 

The  age  of  this  version,  then,  cannot  be  determined 
with  accuracy.  We  find  no  trace  of  it  before  the  mid- 
dle of  the  fourth  century,  when  Ephraim  Syrus  com- 
mented upon  it.  <^  Before  his  time,  it  may  have  been 
long  in  existence.  But  how  long  ?  a  half,  or  a  whole 
century  ?  or  still  longer  ?  Who  will  venture  to  deter- 
mine this,  in  the  silence  of  authentic  history  ?  Most 
voices  place  it  in  the  second  century.     But  if  it  is  com- 

*  [Eph.  iv.  8,  Paul  cites  Ps.  IxviiL  19,  as  saying,  idwie  86fitna  toig  dr- 
d^ikroig,  which  is  not  found  in  the  Hebrew  teit,  (where  he  is  made  to  receive 
gifts,)  but  agrees  with  the  Syriac  reading,  <<and  hast  sent  gifts."  But  this 
aunilui^  is  easily  explained  on  a  different  hypothesis ;  and  WaUon  justly 
calls  the  explanation  some  writers  have  made  of  this  agreement  between  the 
apostle  and  the  Syriac,  a  most  foolish  comment — vanissimum  oommenlmn.] 

VOL.    I.  31 
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posed  of  the  labors  of  several  translators,  we  can  only 
place  the  beginning  of  its  gradual  formation  in  that  age."* 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  controversy  to  decide  to  what 
nation,  or  to  what  religion,  its  author  belonged.  Simon 
thinks  he  was  a  Jew.  Dathe  calls  him  a  Jewish  Chris- 
tian. According  to  Kirsch  and  Michaelis,  he  was  a 
Christian.  Eichhorn  thinks  all  these  theories  might 
be  united  by  supposing  it  made  by  a  Jew,  born  in 
Syria,  and  converted  to  Christianity,  if  it  were  probably 
the  work  of  one  man.  Gesenius  and  Hirzel  produce 
satisfactory  arguments  for  believing  its  author  was  a 
Christian.^  Eichhorn  and  Bertholdt  think  there  were 
several  authors. 

Its  internal  structure  is  a  proof  that  it  has  been  com- 
piled from  the  labors  of  several  Syriac  translators.  Ec- 
clesiastes  and  the  Song  of  Solomon  proceeded  from  a 
man  who  was  very  familiar  with  the  Chaldee  dialect. 

The  translator  of  the  Psalms  was  evidently  a 

Christian ;  for  he  explains  Ps.  Iv.  14  as  relating  to  the 
Lord's  supper.  The  tone  of  the  translation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch differs  from  that  of  the  books  of  Chronicles. 
For  the  most  part,  the  style  is  pure  Syriac,  like  that  of 
Ephraim  Syrus  ;  but  some  portions  are  full  of  barbarisms 
—  a  plain  proof  that  our  printed  Peshito  has  grown  out 
of  the  contributions  of  several  translators.] ' 

'^  [EiMom,  §  24a] 

^  According  to  R.  Simon,  (Hist  crit  du  V.  T.  p.  274,)  the  author  was  a 
Jew;  according  to  Datht,  (PrsBf.  in  Psalt  Syr.  p.  xxiiL,  sqq^)  a  Jewish 
Christian ;  according  to  Kirseh,  (Preef.  in  Pent  p.  6,]  and  Michaelis^  ( Ahhand- 
lung  von  der  Syr.  Sprache,  p.  59,)  a  Christian.  See  satisfactory  grounds  in 
favor  of  a  Christian  author  in  Geseniuay  L  c.  p.  85,  and  FEnd^  De  Pent  VeoL 
S3nr.  quam  vocant  Peschito,  Indole ;  Lips.  1825, 8va  p.  127,  sqq. 

*  Ei€hhomj  §  250,  sqq.  See,  also,  BertkoUUj  p.  59a  Ephnam  Syxui,  ad 
Jos.  XV.  28,  seems  to  suppose  there  were  several  authors.  See  fljwmflt, 
!•  c  p.  94,  sqq. 
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It  extends  over  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. The  Syriac  version  of  the  Apocrypha  does  not 
belong  to  this  version.*  It  was  made  from  the  Hebrew 
text/  to  which  it  adheres  closely,  and  for  the  most  part 
successfully,  and  answers  to  the  character  of  a  faithful 
version  far  better  than  the  Chaldee.  It  sometimes 
allows  itself  arbitrary  interpretations,  but  never  intro- 
duces any  thing  foreign  into  the  text.*  [It  makes 
mistakes  which  are  possible  only  on  the  supposition  of 
a  direct  use  of  the  original ;  sometimes  it  agrees  with 
one  ancient  version,  and  sometimes  with  another.  In 
the  main,  it  follows  correct  principles  of  translation,  and 
sometimes  contains  excellent  explanations,  which  are 
too  little  regarded  by  our  interpreters.  The  incapacity 
of  the  Syriac  language  for  poetry,  constrained  the  trans- 
lator to  strip  the  Hebrew  bards  of  their  poetic  garment, 
and  to  render  their  sublimest  language  into  dull  prose. 
Finally,  the  close  aflfinity  between  the  Syriac  and  He- 
brew dialects  aided  them  much  in  their  labor ;  it  offered 
them  the  best  explanations  of  difficult  Hebrew  words, 
and  often  permitted  them  to  adhere  to  the  very  expres- 
sions of  the  original.''  ^ 

"  All  the  Syrian  churches  made  use  of  the  Peshito  as 

*  Ephraim  SyniB  had  not  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  in  his  copy. 
Yet  he  was  acquainted  with  the  Apocrypha.  See  Lengerkcj  Daniel,  p. 
cxii,  and  De  Ephraim.  Syr.  Arte  hermeneut  p.  8. 

*  Ephraim  Synis,  on  Jos.  xv.  28.  Barhebrttus^  in  Asaeman,  1.  c.  voL  ii 
p.  274.  Hist  Dynast  p.  100.  See  his  unfavorable  judgment  of  this  m  Pnef. 
Ilorrei  Mysteriorum,  and  in  Liber  Splendonun,  in  •baseman,  L  c.  voL  ii.  pi 
279,  281.  Carpzov,  L  c  p.  625.  Semler  thinks  this  version  was  made  from 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Hexapla,  with  the  assistance  of  the  versions  in  the 
adjoining  columns.  Vorbereit  zur  Theol.  Hermeneutic,  voL  L  p.  382.  See 
Dathe^  L  c.  p.  8,  sqq.    EiMorriy  §  249,  sqq. 

'  Gtaeniuaj  L  c.  p.  81,  sqq.  Hirzd,  1.  c.  p.  51,  sqq.  Oec&ier,  De  Proph. 
minor.  Vers.  S3nr.  quam  Peschito  vocant  Indole ;  Gott  1825,  p.  82,  sqq. 

*  ISicWbm,  §  253. 
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a  church  version.  Only  the  Western  Syrians  regarded 
the  Septuaginty  also,  as  of  public  authority.  But  it  was 
not  prized  very  highly  by  all  members  of  the  Syriac 
church,  for  Gregory  speaks  very  unfavorably  of  it, 
though  merely  on  account  of  his  exaggerated  esteem  for 
the  Alexandrian  version,  for  historical  criticism  had  not 
then  separated  the  history  of  the  origin  of  that  from  the 
well-known  fables  connected  with  it,  and  superstitioiu 
regard  for  its  inspiration  found  support  in  the  circum- 
stance that  the  New  Testament  made  such  frequent 
use  of  it,]  • 

It  often  inclines  strongly  towards  the  Alexandrian  ver- 
sion. This  conformity  seems  in  many  cases  —  though 
not  so  often  as  it  is  sometimes  pretended  —  to  arise  from 
interpolations.^  It  is  also  sometimes  dependent  on  the 
Chaldee  paraphrase,  especially  in  the  Prophets.* 

"  [See  Eiehhom,  §  251.    •^saenumy  L  c.  p.  279,  sqq.] 

»  lZ.iSifnon,Lc.  p.273.  SStoHic,  Dav.  Cann.  voL  L  p.  209.  BuMom^§2SL 
Hind,  p.  100,  sqq.  Crednar  (p.  107)  and  (ksemua  think  the  LXX.  ww 
used. 

For  the  criticism  of  this  version,  see  Collatio  Vers.  Syr.  quam  Peschito 
vocant,  cum  Fragmentis  in  Com.  Ephraimi  sancti  obyiis,  institota  a  6.  Xb 
Spohn,  Spec.  i.  ii. ;  Lipe.  1785 — 1794,  4to.  Compare  the  Syriac  ecclesias- 
tical version  of  Amos,  in  the  Liondon  Polyglot,  with  Ephraim's  Syriac  text  in 
WahTa  Magazin  fiir  morg.  und  bib.  Lit  vol  iL  p.  78,  sqq.  Compare  the 
Peshito  text  of  Job  L — x.  in  the  Polyglot,  with  the  same  chapters  in  Ephia- 
im's  Commentary.  Compare  Wahly  vol  iiL  p.  1 — 7.  Oecfner,  L  c  p^  65i 
C(es,  a  Lengerkt,  Com.  crit  de  Ephraimo  Syr.  ch.  ii. 

"  Gesenius,  1.  c.  p.  83.     Credntr,  L  c.  p.  96. 

EoiTioiYS.  —  In  the  Paris  Polyglot,  by  G.  GabritL  SionUoy  improved,  (?) 
and  enlarged  in  the  London  Polyglot  Vet  Test  Syriace,  eoe  tantam  libroi 
sistcns,  qui  in  canone  Hebr.  habentur,  ordine  vero,  quoad  fieri  potuit,  apod 
Syros  usitato  dispositos.  In  usum  ecclesis  Syrorum  Malabar,  jusau  See 
bibL  recognovit  et  ad  fidem  codd.  MSS.  emendavit  S.  Let ;  Lond.  1823,  gr. 
4to.  Pentateuchus  Syr.  ed.  G.  G.  Kirach;  Lips.  1787,  4to.  The  Pjobit, 
Libanon,  1585,  fol.,  and  1610.  Psalmi  Dav.  Ed.  a  Tliom,  Erpenio ;  Log. 
Bat  1025,  4to.  Notas  philol.  et  cnt  addidit  F.  A.  Daiht ;  Halle,  1768, 8fa 
Liber  Psalmorum.  Ex  Idiomate  Syro  in  Lat  transl.  a  G.  Siomia:  Far. 
1625, 4to. 
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* 

["Notwithstanding  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
Peshito  follows  the  Hebrew,  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Seventy,"  says  Eichhorn,  "  sometimes  gleams  strongly 
through  the  text.  From  this  phenomenon,  some  have 
drawn  the  conclusion  that  this  version  has  been  re- 
touched after  the  Seventy,  and  history  favors  the  con- 

.  jecture If  the  Peshito  contains  readings,  and  whole 

passages,  of  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  the  original ; 
or  if  the  versions  from  the  Syriac  incline  to  the  Hebrew, 
while  itself  inclines  to  the  Greek ;  or  if  one  manuscript 
of  the  Peshito  approaches  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  while 
another  follows  the  Greek ;  —  in  such  cases,  must  not 
criticism  suspect  there  have  been  later  alterations  made 
directly  from  the  Greek,  or  indirectly  from  the  Syriac 
descendants  of  the  Greek  ? 

"  If  the  Peshito  were  free  from  such  interpolations,  it 
would  be  an  unparalleled  anomaly  in  criticism.  From 
Ephraim  the  Syrian  to  Gregory  Barhebrseus,  this 
version  was  used  by  the  learned  writers  on  the  Old 
Testament,  among  the  Syrians,  in  common  with  the 

Septuagint The  Syrians  had  several  translations 

of  the  Alexandrian  version,  with  which  they  could  com- 
pare the  Peshito,  and  thus  these  several  versions  would 
very  naturally  be  corrupted  from  one  another. 

"  Still  further,  Gregory  says  expressly  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament,*  that  he  has  altered  the  Pe- 
shito, several  times,  after  the  version  of  the  Seventy,  which 
is  far  better.  Jacob  of  Edessa,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  and  Dionysius  Barsalibi,  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth,  revised  the  Peshito  in  the  same  manner.* 


•  [Horreum  Mysteriorum.] 

*  [Eichhorn  thinks,  however,  that  Jacob  of  Edessa  did  not  revise  the 
Pesfdto,  but  a  Gretk-Sffriac  version.] 
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"Yet  we  must  not  ascribe  every  agreement  of  the 
Pesbito  with  the  Greek  to  a  later  recension ;  for  the 
original  author,  as  a  Syrian,  may  have  had  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Septuagint,  and  sometimes  have 
followed  it."* 

Many  critics  consider  the  Peshito  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the  ancient  versions.  Kennicott  and  De 
Rossi  have  derived  valuable  readings  from  it.]* 


^65. 

IV.    DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  PESHITO. 

Arabic  Versions  from  the  Striac. 

1 .  Some  of  the  Arabic  versions  in  the  Paris  and  London 
Polyglots  have  been  made  from  the  Syriac ;  •  not  merely 
the  version  of  Job  and  Chronicles,^  but  that  also  of 
Judges,  Ruth,  and  Samuel,  of  1  Kings  i. — xi.,  of  2  Kings 
xii.  17 — XXV.,  and  Nehemiah  ix.  28 — xiii.,  have  pro- 
ceeded from  this  source.'  According  to  Rodiger,  Judges, 
Ruth,  Samuel,  and  1  Kings  i. — xi.,  were  translated  by  a 
Christian  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth  century.  Dif- 
ferent, but  Christian  authors  translated  the  passages  2 
Kings  xiii.  1 7 — xxv.,  and  Nehemiah  ix.  28 — xiii/  [Noth- 
ing is  known  of  the  age  or  author  of  the  books  of  Job  and 
Chronicles.    This  version  agrees  in  general  quite  closely 


*  [Eichhom,  §  254,  255.] 

*  [See,  also,  Homt^  pt  L  ch.  iL  sect  iiL  §  S,  and  his  authorities.] 

*  Repnnted  by  the  Bible  Society  at  Newcastle,  1811,  in  great  4to. 

*  Eickhom,  §  290. 

'  Atm.  Rodiger,  De  Origine  et  Indole  Arab.  Ldbr.  V.  T.  hist  Interpret ; 
HaL  1829,  4to.  lib.  i.  ch.  ii. 
^  Rfidiger,  1.  c.  $  62,  sqq.  ch.  iv.  §  73,  sqq.  ch.  v. 
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with  the  Syriac  original,  but  sometimes  follows  a  read- 
ing different  from  that  of  the  common  printed  text.]  • 

2.  There  are  two  versions  of  the  Psalms — one,  that 
of  the  Syriac  edition  of  the  Psalms  printed  at  Mount 
Lebanon,  (^  64;)  the  other,  an  unprinied  Arabic  Psal- 
ter in  the  British  Museum.^ 

[Under  the  direction  of  Sergius  Risius,  the  learned 
bishop  of  Damascus,  a  Psalter  in  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
languages  was  printed,  at  Kasheja,  in  the  valley  of 
Mount  Lebanon,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  for  the  use 
of  the  Syrian  Christians.  The  age  and  author  of  the 
version  are  unknown ;  but  it  evidently  follows  the  Pe- 
shito  as  its  original.  Sometimes  it  differs  from  the 
Syriac,  in  minute  peculiarities,  and  even  in  important 
readings;  but  this  only  shows  that  attempts  had  not 
been  made  to  reconcile  the  two,  before  this  was  printed. 
The  Arabic  sometimes  inclines  to  the  Greek. 

There  is  an  independent  Arabic  Psalter,  in  manu- 
script, in  the  British  Museum,  which  follows  the  Syriac, 
as  its  original.  Its  age  and  author  are  not  known.  It 
differs  entirely  from  that  printed  at  Lebanon,  in  thr 
position  of  its  words,  and  in  the  explanation  of  difficult 
places.  It  appears  to  have  been  altered  after  the  He- 
brew text.  Perhaps  the  author  had,  also,  the  Hebrew 
original  before  him,  when  he  translated.]  ^ 

3.  There  are  several  Arabic  versions  of  the  [Syriac] 
Pentateuch ;  but  some  of  them  have  not  been  printed, 
and  some  are  unknown.'' 


*  [Ekhhomy  §  29a] 

*  DdderUinj  On  the  Arabic  Psalters,  in  EiMem^s  ReperL  toL  ii  p.  159, 
170,  sqq. 

'  [EiMom,  §  291, 99a] 

*  JlMsman,  L  c.  vol  iL  p.  dOa    Abvifarag^  Hist  Dynast  p.  355.    SAmar- 
ftr^  De  Pentat  Arab.  Polyglot,  in  his  Diaaertatt  p.  908b   Paiiftii^  Spec.  Vers. 
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^66. 
V.    ARABIC   VERSIONS. 

I.  From  the  Jewish-Hebrew  Text. 

1.  We  are  still  in  possession  of  a  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,'  and  of  Isaiah/  from  the  hand  of  Rabbi 

Pent  Arab.  p.  96,  sqq.    [These  versions  are  little  known,  and  are  too  inac- 
curate for  critical  use.    See  Paidus,  Com.  crit  exhibena Spec  Ven. 

Pent  septem  Arabicarum  nondum  editarum ;    Jen.  1784,  4to.    JStcAAom, 
§294,6. 

See,  also,  Hottinger,  Thes.  phil.  p.  270.  fValton,  ProL  xiv.  19.  Grabe, 
Pro],  ad  LXX.  ch.  iii.  §  5.  fVkiU^a  Letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  p.  56b 
KennicoU,  Diss.  Gen.  ed  BrurUj  §  84,  and  Eichhomj  §  294,  c.  for  the  Arabic 
translation  of  the  hexaplary  Syriac  version,  by  Hareth  Ben  Senan.] 

*  This  has  been  printed  in  Pentat  Heb.  Pers.  Arab. ;  Constant  1516,  foL 
See  IVolf,  1.  c.  vol  ii.  p.  354.  Le  Long,  ed.  Masch,  vol  L  p.  393,  sqq.  MUr, 
BibL  krit  Reise,  p.  221. —  in  Paris  Polyglot,  vol.  vL  —  in  London  Polyglot, 
vol.  L  (with  the  various  readings  of  the  Constantinople  and  Paris  editions, 
vol.  vL)  See  O.  G,  Tychaen,  in  EiMonCa  Report,  vol.  x.  p.  95,  on  the 
sources  whence  the  MSS.  of  the  Arabic  version  in  the  Polyglots  have  been 
derived.  See,  also,  his  essay,  Whether  R.  Saadias  Haggaon  is  the  author 
of  the  Arabic  version  in  the  Polyglots,  in  Eichhomj  L  c.  voL  xi.  p.  82.  He 
thinks  Abu  Said  is  the  author,  and  not  Saadias.  Hottinger  doubts  that  the 
versions  in  these  Polyglots  are  the  same.  See  his  Diss,  de  Heptaplia  Paris.; 
Tig.  1649,  4ta  (Analect  Hist  Theol.;  Tig.  1653,  8vo.)  Smegma  Orient; 
Heidelberg,  1659,  4to.  p.  93,  sqq.  Other  doubts  arose  from  misunderstanding 
the  preface  to  the  Paris  Polyglot  (See  MiehadUj  Or.  Bib.  vol.  ix.  p.  153^ 
sqq.)  Schnumr  removed  these  doubts,  by  republishing  that  preface.  See  his 
Diss,  de  Pent  Arab.  Polyg.,  (Tub.  1780, 4to.,)  and  in  his  Disseitationa. 

^  R«  Saadi»  Phijumensis  Vers.  Jesaie  Arab,  cum  aliis  speciminibus 
Arab.  bibl.  e  MS.  Bodlej.  nunc  primum  ed.  atque  glossar.  perpet  instnudt, 
/r.  E.  a.  Panilus,  Fasc.  L  n. ;  Jene,  1790, 1791,  8va  See  Eickhom,  Allg. 
Bib.  voL  iiL  p.  19,  sqq.,  456,  sqq. 

There  are  traces  of  an  Arabic  version  of  Job  and  Hosea,  by  Saadias.  See 
Eichhom,  on  the  extent  of  Saadias's  Arabic  version,  L  c.  voL  iL  p.  181,  sqq. 
(Meseniua  found  his  version  of  Job  at  Oxford,  and  copied  it  See  his  preface 
to  Isaiah,  p.x. 

[Traces  of  Saadias^s  version  of  Job,  says  Eichhom,  may  be  found  in  Cod. 
40,  of  the  Arabic  MSS.  in  the  Bodleyan  Library.  The  prefkce  begliit  as 
feUoiwi :  H«c  intarpretttib  est  liber  dtrectionis  derivatns  ex  Jobo  jttzta  in- 
tarpietBtioiiem  profecti  ftynagogs  ac  magiitri  Baadir.    Kimchi  cites  him  on 
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Saadias  Gaon,  who  died  A.  C.  942.'  These  versions 
are  executed  in  an  explanatory,  paraphrastic  style,  har- 
monizing with  the  expiaiiations  of  the  Targums  and  the 
rabbins.^  They  are  a  fine  monument  of  the  rabbinical 
philology  and  knowledge  of  the  Bible  in  the  tenth 
century. 

[According  to  Wolf,  Rabbi  Saadias  was  a  native  of 
Pithom — whence  he  is  often  called  Pithumensis  —  a 
city  in  the  Egyptian  province  of  Fagum.  He  enjoyed 
such  a  reputation  for  his  learning,  that,  in  the  year  927, 
fie  was  invited  to  take  charge  of  the  academy  at  Baby- 
lon, then  in  a  declining  state.  But,  two  years  after, 
he  was  obliged  to  flee  for  his  life.  He  lived  in  conceal- 
ment the  next  seven  years,  and  wrote  various  works. 
Perhaps  the  Arabic  versions  of  the  Pentateuch  and 
Isaiah  were  composed  at  this  time.'' 

Eichhom  thinks  there  were  Arabic  versions  before  the 
seventh  century,  though  the  first  version  which  is  known 
to  us  belongs  to  the  tenth.  Erpenius  and  Pococke 
think  Saadias  translated  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  they  ground  their  belief  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  manuscripts  containing  the  whole  of  an  Arabic 
version  of  the  Old  Testament,  part  of  which,  certainly, 
proceeded  from  Saadias. 

His  version  is  made  directly  from  the  Hebrew ;  but 

Hosea  vl  9.  Uio/Ubm,  §  282.  This  MS*  is  written  in  Hebfew  characten. 
Erpen  was  so  confident  Saadias  translated  the  whole  Old  Testament,  that  he 
pnmued  to  pablish  the  entire  version.    See  WaUonj  ProL  zitr.  15.] 

*  See  accounts  of  this  famous  Jewish  scholar  in  Wo^f,  L  c  vol.  i  p.  839, 
•qq.    Cfesemiif,  Heb.  Sprache,  p.  96. 

^  See  more  respectingr  the  critical  and  exegetical  value  of  this  version  in 
OttjaoVi  Crit  sac.  p.  646,  sqq.  Oeseimu^  Com.  lib.  Jef.  voi  i.  p.  90,  sqq. 
Ob  the  affinity  between  the  Paris  and  London  impnHkm'of  tiie  Trnkm  of 
tiie  Pentsteueh,  see  Ekhhom,  §  281,  sq.,  and  wM0^  L  c  p^  149. 

*  [f^olf^  L  c,  who  gives  a  list  of  his  works.] 

VOL.  I.  32 
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it  dilutes  and  expands  the  original  till  all  its  poetic 
beauties  are  lost.  But  many  of  the  paraphrastic  pas- 
sages, perhaps,  could  not  have  come  from  Saadias,  and 
we  can  never  be  sure  we  possess  the  version  in  the 
original  form  which  proceeded  from  his  hand.  The 
transcribers  have  used  great  freedom  with  this,  as  vnth 
all  the  Arabic  versions ;  and  some  manuscripts  may  ap- 
proach nearer  to  the  Hebrew  text,*  where  the  printed 
copy  is  paraphrastic.  Like  other  versions,  it  has  been 
interpolated  in  the  course  of  time.  Some  of  the  man- 
uscripts have  been  altered  systematically,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  errors  which  carelessness  has  introduced. 
Even  between  the  two  printed  copies  of  Saadias  there 
are  many  discrepancies.*  Wherever  God  appears  or 
acts,  according  to  the  edition  of  Constantinople,  an  an- 
gel  of  God  appears  or  acts,  according  to  the  text  of  the 
Polyglots.* 

It  has  likewise  been  altered  from  the  Arabic  verskm 
of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  It  is  a  characteristic  of 
the  Samaritan  version  to  render  the  word  Crod  by  angd 
of  God  in  certain  connections,  and  this  peculiarity  often 
•  occurs  in  the  Paris  impression,  which  renders  it  proba- 
ble that  these  passages  have  been  altered  by  a  lata 
interpolator,  and  made  to  conform  to  the  Samaritan. 
There  is,  besides,  that  general  agreement  between  the 
two  manuscripts  of  Saadias  and  the  fragments  of  the 
Samaritan-Arabic   version,  which  is  usually  found  be- 


*  [See  a  comparison  of  a  email  portion  of  the  text  of  the  Polyglotiy  with 
that  of  the  Florentine  and  Roman  MSS.,  in  EiMomj  §  280,  and  in  Mkr, 
Bib.  krit  Reise,  p.  175.   The  Florentine  MS.  follows  the  Heb.  very  dotdf.] 

^  [E.  g.  Deut  zxxiv.  10 :  **  Novit  earn  Deus  presentem,"  in  the  Polygkili; 
but  in  the  Constantinople  edition  it  is  «  qoem  Dens  aUocutos  est  sine  medio^' 
(immediate.)  So,  in  Gen.  zviiL  13,  in  the  former  it  is,  «  and  the  pnpkd^ 
GodaaXd  to  Abraham;"  but  in  the  latter,  <<and  Gotf  said  to  Abraham.'] 

'  [£idUbm,§281.] 
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tween  interpolated  manuscripts.  The  text  of  the  Paris 
and  London  Polyglots  has  been  altered  more  than  that 
of  Constantinople,  which,  however,  has  not  escaped  un- 
touched.* 

Only  a  single  manuscript  is  known  of  Saadias's  ver- 
sion of  Isaiah ;  the  subscription  refers  it  to  him,  and  the 
style  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  his  version  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  so  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  both  pro- 
ceeded from  the  same  hand.  Its  value  is  inconsiderable ; 
but  it  is  always  agreeable  to  know  how  one  of  the  best 
Jewish  scholars  of  the  tenth  century  understood  Isaiah. 
Here  and  there  his  version  seems  to  have  something 
peculiar  to  itself.]* 

2.  There  is  a  version  of  Joshua  and  the  following 
passages,  namely :  1  Kings  xiii. — 2  Kings  xii.  16,  and 
Neh.  i. — ix.  27,  which  is  printed  in  the  Polyglots.^ 

3.  There  is  also  a  version  of  the  Pentateuch,  made  in 
the  thirteenth  century  by  an  African  Jew.  It  has  been 
edited  by  Erpen.**  [In  general,  this  version  follows  the 
masoretic  text  step  by  step,  and  a  real  variant  is  an 
extremely  rare  phenomenon  in  it.  But  if  the  author 
had  an  ancient  Hebrew  text  before  him,  his  version 
would  be  valuable  in  criticism  to  show  what  readings  he 
followed  ;  for  he  usually  applies  himself  so  closely  to  the 
letters  that  Erpen  thought  a  Latin  version  was  indis- 
pensable to  his  edition.  To  favor  this  literalness,  the 
translator  indulges  in  expressions  that  are  foreign  to  the 

•  [Eichhom,  §  282.] 

^  [EiMom,  §  283,  b.  See,  alao,  Notice  snr  Rabbi  Saadias  Graon  et  sa 
Version  Arabe  dlaaie,  et  sur  one  Veraioii  Penane  MS.  de  la  Bibliotheque 
io]rale,  suivie  d'une  Eztrait  du  Livre  Dalalat  Al  Hazerin,  en  Arabe  et  en 
Fran^ais,  d&c,  par  Salomon  Munk;  Paris,  1838.  See,  also,  Berlin  Jahr- 
bticher,  for  April,  1840,  p.  633,  sqq.] 

'  Rddiger,  1.  c.  lib.  L  ch.  iii. 

*  Pentateuchus  Mosis,  Arabice ;  Log.  Bat  1G33;  small  4ta 
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Arabic  usage,  and  which  would  be  obscure  to  any  ooe 
who  did  not  compare  them  with  the  original.]  * 

4.  There  is  also  an  Arabic  version  made  directly  frooi 
the  Hebrew,  by  Rabbi  Saadias  Ben  Levi  Ashkenothy 
[of  Morocco,  a  learned  Jew  of  the  first  part  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.]  It  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  contains  only  Genesis,  Psalms,  and  Daniel/ 
[Judging  from  the  printed  extracts,  it  does  not  follow 
any  of  the  printed  Arabic  versions.  But  it  is  too  mod- 
ern to  furnish  us  with  more  than  a  stiff  translation  of 
the  masoretic  text,  made  by  the  help  of  a  rabbinical 
lexicon.     It  is  of  less  value  than  Erpen's  edition.] ' 

^67. 

2.     The  Samaritan-Arabic  Version  or  Abu-Said. 

To  take  the  place  of  Saadias's  version,  which  was  used 
by  the  Samaritans  after  the  extinction  of  their  language, 
Abu-Said,  a  Samaritan,''  made  an  Arabic  version  of  the 

*  [Eichham,  §  2SA.] 

*  See  DdderUinf  in  Eiehhom^s  Repert  voL  iiL  p.  153^  tqq^  and  SpecuoMt 
of  &n  imprinted  Arabic  Version  of  the  Psalms,  in  the  Bodleyan  Libiaiy,  by 
Scknurrer,  in  EichhonCs  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  iii.  p.  425,  sqq.,  and  an  article  by 
Rimk,  on  the  Arabic  Version  of  Genesis,  in  the  Manheim  Lobraiy. 

'  Ibid.  voL  iiL  p.  66d  [The  MS.  contains  an  interlineary  version  in  the 
Malay  language.] 

*  See  the  translator's  preface,  in  Cod.  Paris,  No.  4,  and  the  impeiftd 
translation  of  it  in  i>  Long,  1.  c.  p.  117,  ed.  Paris,  1723.  [The  foUowiog  is 
Dt  Sanfs  more  correct  translation,  taken  from  EiMonCs  Allg.  Bib.  voL  z. 
p.  5,  sqq.    (See,  also,  vol.  iii.  art  L  for  the  Arabic  text) 

Qui  veritatem  sequitur,  in  viam  rectam  dirigitur,  htec  ait  aervuSy  misai- 
cordis  Dei  indigens,  Abusaidus,  filius  Abulhossaini,  nepos  vero  Abusaifi 
(cujus  finem  ultimum  iaustum  efficiat  Deus.)  Cum  vidissem  veniooem  IM 
hujus  venerandi,  que  manibus  nostrorum  sodalium  teritur,  (quorum  nunMnon 
augeat  Deus,  quosque  beneficiis,  prosequi  dignetur,)  coiruptam  esse  qooai 
litems  et  sensum  ideo,  quod  linguie  ArabicfB  sunt  rudes  omnino :  dicenti- 
bus  tamen  quibusdam  ex  eis,  istam  versionem  a  nobilissimo  doctore  elaboit* 
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Samaritan  Pentateuch  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
tury.* 

['^  It  is  unknown  in  what  age  Abu-Said  lived  and  com- 
posed his  version ;  but  it  must  have  been  between  the 
niiddle  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries.  It  can  be  shown,  by  many  arguments,  that  it 
is  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Hebrew-Samaritan  text, 
and  does  not  recognize  the  Samaritan  version  as  its 
original;  for  the  learned  Samaritans  both  understand 
and  write  the  Hebrew,  at  this  time and  He- 
brew and  Samaritan  are  so  closely  related,  that  there 
can  be  no  reason  devised,  why,  at  the  time  of  the 
composition  of  this  version,  it  should  have  been  easier 
for  the  Samaritans  to  make  an  Arabic  translation  from 
the  Samaritan  version,  than  from  the  Hebrew  original. 
The  doubts  not  removed  by  this  argument  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  the  internal  character  of  the  version.  It  pre- 
serves the  Hebrew  words,  as  often  as  possible,  in  the 
Arabic,  and  departs  from  the  Samaritan  version."^ 

Eichhorn  thinks  the  translator  was  a  Samaritan,  be- 


tam  esse  Abulhassano  lyrio,  (cBJus  misereatur  Deus,)  quamvis  hujos  viri 
non  sit  profecto,  nee  fieri  possit,  ut  ipse  hanc  versionem  conciDDaveht  peculi- 
ariter  hujus  loci  interpretationem,  nJa^^'l^PJa  Tttsb  "JTOia »  cte.  que  est  im- 
]^e(as  evidentissima  et  alia  plwa  buk  opn  dissimilia  et  cum  revera  hec 
vj9Pm  facta  sit  a  Tajumeusi  4octate  a  Ju4«Js,  (quem  Deus  debitis  toimentis 
ezcmciet,)  opens  pretium  fore  nulii  visum  est,  pi  hocce  exemplar  trans- 
ferendum  suscepiss^on :  ilia  quoque  e;itemplana,  que  jam  precesserunt,  et 
que  po9tea,  si  per  Deum  Ucuerit,  scripturus  sum,  interpretatione  fideli  et 
conciima,  ut  ex  ea  desciibantur  alia  exemplaria,  quoium  ope  toUantur  erro- 
IBS,  in  quos  incidit  Tajumensis,  et  qui  ejus  interpretationem  probanmt,  et  ut 
sit  mifai  monumentum  bonum  apud  Deum  O.  M.  et  apud  omnes  quicum- 
qne  ex  populo  Dei  veritati  obsequuntur,  si  Deo  placuerit]  See  Pondui^ 
L  c  p.  33,  and  his  Contributions  to  the  History  of  the  Sam.  Pentat,  in  his 
Neae  Repert  vol.  iii.  p.  176,  and  Scknurrer  on  the  same  subject,  in  Allg. 
Bib.  voL  iiL  p.  814. 

*  See  De  Saey,  De  Vers.  Sam.  Arab.  libr.  Nob.  in  Allg.  Bib.  voL  z.  p. 
16 — 40.    Saadias  is  the  most  certain  Urwumm  a  quo. 

»  [JSicWom,  §  287.1 
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cause  he  uses  "angel  of  God,"  for  "Jehovah,''  and  alwajs 
adheres  to  the  Hebrew-Samaritan  text,  where  it  differs 
from  the  Hebrew-Jewish.  He  sometimes  agrees  so 
closely  with  Saadias,  that  some  critics  conjecture  that 
he  was  very  familiar  with  his  version,  and  copied  it  with- 
out design,  or  consulted  it,  in  different  places.]  * 

He  translated  with  literal  fidelity,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Samaritan  version  and  that  of  Saadias,  and  with  some 
inclination  towards  the  Jewish  text.* 

["  The  version  expresses  the  words  of  the  original 
text  very  accurately,  and  adheres  so  closely  to  the  letters, 
that  it  answers  to  the  Samaritan  text  and  version,  word 
for  word,  line  for  line,  and  period  for  period.  It  follows 
the  order  of  the  Hebrew  words  carefully;  it  adopts 
many  Hebrew  idioms,  and  very  often  retains  the  original 
word,  without  translating  it Sometimes  it  for- 
sakes this  character."  In  particular,  it  attempts  to 
soften  expressions  which  speak  of  God  as  having  human 
limbs  or  passions.  It  sometimes  elevates  the  language 
of  the  original. 

Abu-Said  wrote  scholia  in  the  margin  of  his  version, 

-  [Eichhom,  §  287.] 

*  GesenitUj  De  Pentat  Sam.  p.  20. 

See  Specimens  from  the  MSS.,  in  HMngtr,  Bib.  Orient  p.  96,  aqq. ;  fioi 
Usher's  and  Taylor's  MSa  in  Dwrell,  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  panOlel  Proph- 
ecies of  Jacob  and  Moses;  Ozf.  1763.  Patiitv,  Spec.  p.  8,  sqq.;  firom  the 
Barberine  Triglot,  in  Blanchini,  Evang.  quadrup.  voL  iL  p.  604.  (See  tilt 
description  of  it,  p.  629,  and  BjGmdahTMy  in  EichharrCs  Repert  voL  iiL  pi  81^ 
sq.)  Spec,  inedite  Vers.  Arab.  Sam.  Pent  e  Cod.  Sam.  BibL  BarberinB,  el 
&c.  A.  Chr.  Hwiid;  Hfn.  Rom.  1780,  8va  See  the  review  of  it  in  JIS- 
chadis,  Or.  Bib.  vol.  xvi.  p.  76,  sqq.,  and  the  better  account  of  this  veniooni 
De  Rossi,  Spec.  var.  Lect  et  Chald.  Esth.  Addit ;  Tub.  1783,  p.  150;  sq^, 
and  AdUr,  I  c.  p.  137,  sqq.  See  a  description  of  the  Paris  MSS^  Na  3ttd 
3,  and  Specimens  of  them,  by  Dt  Sacy,  in  AUg.  Bib.  vol.  x.  p.  1,  sqq.  TImM 
is,  also,  a  Leyden  MS.,  for  which,  see  Spec,  philol.  contin.  descript  CoL 
MS.  Biblioth. ;  Lug.  Bat  Partemque  inde  excerptam  Vers.  Sam.  Anb.PaB* 
tat  Mos.  Pnes.  S.  F.  J.  Rnrio,  pubL  defendit  GmL  Van  Vioien ;  Lug.  Bit 
1803,  4to. 
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which  sometimes  defend  his  translation  of  a  particular 
passage,  and  sometimes  make  it  plainer  by  a  paraphrase. 
Sometimes  he  explains  difficult  words ;  gives  historical 
or  antiquarian  information  ;  solves  chronological  difficul- 
ties, and  sometimes  contends  with  the  Jews,  Caraites, 
and  Rabbanites."* 

This  version  is  valuable  chiefly  in  revising  the  Sa- 
maritan text,  whose  history  would  be  imperfect  without 
it.  It  is  not  without  value  for  exegesis,  since  the  in- 
terpreter may  derive  many  new  explanations  from  it, 
which,  at  least,  deserve  examination.]  ^ 


^68. 

VI.  PERSIAN  VERSION  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 

In  the  Constantinople  Polyglot-Pentateuch,'  and  in 
the  sixth  volume  of  the  London  Polyglot,  there  is  a 
modem  Persian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  made 
directly  from  the  Hebrew  by  a  Jew  named  Jacob,  the 
son  of  Joseph  Tawus.'    At  the  earliest,  it  was  not  made 


*  [See  Specimenfl  of  these  scholia,  in  EHMonCa  AUg.  Bib.  voL  x.  p. 
149u-.i7a] 

*  [In  the  Bodleyan  libraiy  there  is  a  MS.  which  fonnerly  belonged  to  Dr. 
Pococke,  which  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Psalms,  with  an  Arabic 
▼enrion  and  explanations.  It  is  of  little  value  for  criticism  and  exegesis. 
See  an  account  of  it,  in  EichhonCs  AUg.  Bib.  vol.  iiL  p.  425—438,  and  Speci- 
mens from  Ps.  xvi.,  xL,  and  ex.  ibid.  voL  x.  p.  82 — 88.] 

'  See  above,  §  66,  p.  24a 

*  In  AtUoTy  1.  c.  p.  222,  his  name  is  thus  given :  Dllttts  e)D1*^  ^3d  ^D'*^  ^3» 
i  eu  mm  ofR,  Jaeobj  (he  9on  qf  (he  honored  IL  Jottfk  Taium».  In  the  Poly- 
glot he  is  called  np^*^  ^  >  i>  e.  fht  honored  it  Jacob,  See  Bernstein,  in 
Beiholdfa  Krit  Journal,  voL  v.  p.  21.  The  name  Tawut  is  commonly  ex- 
plained by  TVisentti^ertoiePemeaTW;  (see  ilMOMifl22er,De  Vers.  Pentat 
Pen.;  Lips.  1813, 4to.  p.  4;)  but  Lorfftodk  (A.L.  Z.  1816,  Na  58,  p.  4S9) 
ezpkins  it  as  a  proper  name,  which  rnaam  Peoeoel,  in  Penrian. 
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before  the  ninth  century.'  It  is  executed  in  the  scru- 
pulously-literal  manner  of  Aquila. 

[There  was  a  version  of  the  Bible  in  the  old  Persian 
language  in  the  times  of  Chrysostom  and  Theodoret, 
but  it  is  now  lost.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  person  or 
the  age  of  the  author  of  this  new  version ;  but  he  could 
not  have  lived  before  the  eighth  century ;  for  he  calls 
Babel  Bagdad,  which  was  not  built  till  762.  The  style 
of  his  work  renders  it  probable  he  lived  still  later. 

This  version,  following  the  Hebrew  in  a  very  literal 
manner,  often  sacrifices  the  purity  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage for  the  sake  of  adhering  more  closely  to  the  text. 
It  imitates  the  Hebrew  constructions ;  introduces  He- 
brew words,  foreign  as  they  may  be  to  the  Persian 
tongue ;  and  sometimes  inserts  the  Hebrew  text,  in 
Arabic  letters,  word  for  word. 

There  are  many  chasms  in  the  Constantinople  edi- 
tion ;  words  and  whole  passages  are  omitted,  so  thit 
the  text  is  often  without  meaning.  Hyde  attempted  to 
supply  these  chasms  by  a  new  version  of  his  own.  Oi 
account  of  its  modemness,  little  can  be  expected  frooi 
the  Persian  version,  for  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew  text 
It  has  scarce  any  peculiar  readings,  but  follows  the  maso- 
retic  text.  It  often  follows  Onkelos  in  the  significatkn 
of  words,  and  not  unfirequently  agrees  with  Saadias.  It 
is  not  known  whether  the  same  author  translated  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  Walton  had  two  manu- 
scripts of  the  Persian  Psalter ;  but  they  were  both  very 
modern,  and  made  by  members  of  the  Roman  church.]* 


*  RMenmSlUr,  1.  c   Lortbadi,  L  c.  p.  460,  {daces  him  in  the  16th 
Sm,  in  the  Stad.  and  Krit  for  182^  {k  469,  niq^  Hamlm^  Mcev*  «f  < 
vMlion,  previoiuly  unkiiewii,  of  the  flehnaonifc  wrttiagik 
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CHAPTER    III- 

THE  PRESENT  LATIN  VULGATE. 

^69. 
1.   JEROME'S   VERSION   FROM  THE   HEBREW. 

While  Jerome  vi^as  engaged  in  amending  the  ancient 
Vulgate,  at  the  request  of  his  friend  he  undertook  a  new 
translation  from  the  Hebrew,  which  he  commenced  after 
the  year  A.  C.  385,  and  completed  in  405/ 

[Some  of  his  friends,  it  seems,  found  they  were  not 
adequate  to  contend  with  the  Jews,  since  the  latter  ap- 
pealed to  the  original,  which  the  Christian  writers  could 
not  use,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  resort  to  the  poor 
substitutes  of  the  Alexandrian  and  the  old  Latin  version. 
He  began  with  the  books  of  Samuel,  for  his  friends 
needed  them  at  the  time.  He  then  translated  the 
Prophets,  next  the  Psalms,  then  the  writings  of  Solo- 
mon, Ezra,  and  Nehemiah,  then  the  Pentateuch, 
Joshua,  Ruth,  Judges,  and  Chronicles;  —  then  Tobit 
and  Judith  from  the  Chaldee.  He  concluded  with 
Daniel,  Esther,  and  Jeremiah.  He  translated  the 
apocr3rphal  additions  to  these  three  last  books,  but  ex- 
pressly declared  they  were  not  genuine.]  * 

He  thus  speaks  of  his  undertaking:  ^^  I  have  received 

*  Martkmey,  Pioleg.  iu  §  1.  Hod^,  L  c  p.  596.  Carfoun^  Crit  mc 
1^667-^75. 

*  [See  his  Prefaces  in  Panlim  in  Neemia,  Pentaty  juad  Psalmos.  See, 
iiKH  JMoriiafH^,  L  c.  See  ,£idUWnH  f  a8ahr334.  Be  iNiy%  Pl»£  in  Lib. 
ilJ^aBd  ]Ub.  Tobi«,  U^  he  in^mh^^^  Piwreifci,  BcQlemi<e%  waA 
8o]oQi0p's  Stoiig»  in JApee  lUyfi  iiPd  Todit  in^imgHiiav.] 

VOL,  I.  33 
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the  wished-for  letters  of  my  Desiderius,  entreating 
me  to  furnish  our  friends  with  a  translation  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch from  the  Hebrew  into  the  Latin. 

"  If  the  edition  of  the  Seventy  translators  had  re- 
mained pure  and  as  they  left  it  when  they  translated  it 
into  Greek,  it  would  have  been  superfluous  for  you, 
Chromatid  most  learned  and  holy  bishop,  to  incite  me  to 
render  the  Hebrew  volumes  into  Latin."*  Again  he 
writes,  — 

"  Recently,  you  brought  forward  from  the  Psalms 
some  testimonies  concerning  our  Lord,  the  Savior,  as  yea 
were  disputing  with  a  Hebrew ;  and  he,  willing  to  de- 
lude you,  asserted  of  almost  every  sentence,  that  it  was 
not  in  the  Hebrew,  as  you  quoted  against  him,  from  the 
Seventy.  You  then  earnestly  demanded  that  I  should 
make  a  new  version  into  the  Latin  tongue,  following 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion." 

Still  further  he  says,  "It  is  now  three  years  that 
you  have  been  perpetually  writing  to  urge  me  to  trans- 
late the  book  of  Ezra  and  Esther  out  of  the  Hebrew 
for  you."* 


*  Jerome,  Pnef.  ad  Pentat :   Dtrndarii  mei  deeideratas  accepi  eputobf 

obsecrantia,  ut  translatum  in  Latinam  linguam  de  Hebneo  seimone 

Pentateuchum  noetroram  auribus  traderem.  Pnef.  in  Paralip. :  Si  LX2L 
interpretum  pura  et  ut  ab  els  in  Gnecum  vena  est,  editio  permaneret,  Bape^ 
flue  me,  Ckromaii,  Episcoporum  sanctissiine  atque  doctissime,  impellerei^ 
ut  Hebnea  volumina  Latino  sermone  transferrem. 

*  Ad  Sophron.  Pref.  in  Psalm.  0pp.  i.  p.  835 :  Quia  nuper  cnm  Hebmo 
disputans  quaedam  pro  Domino  salvatore  de  Psalmis  protulisti  testimooiii 
volensque  ille  te  illudere  per  sermones  pene  sin^Ioe  asserebat,  non  ita  ha- 
beri  in  Hebreo,  ut  tu  de  LXX.  interpretibus  opponebas :  studiosisBime  pot- 
tulasti,  ut  poat  Aquilam,  Symmachum  et  Theodotionem  novam  editioiw 
Latino  aermone  tranaferrem.  Ad  Domnium  et  Rogatian.  Pre£  in  EaL  it 
Neem. :  Tertiiia  annua  est,  quod  semper  scribitis  atque  rescribitis,  at  Erin 
librum  et  Hester  vobis  de  Hebreo  transfenun.  See,  also,  Epu  ad  Onaaiam 
et  Heliodoram,  PneC  in  Tobiam.   iii^p.356.   Jlfertou^,  PioL  L$4 
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He  avows  a  polemic  design.     " He  knows  thai 

I  have  sweat  in  learning  a  foreign  tongue,  only  for 
this  reason,  that  the  Jews  might  no  longer  insult  the 
churches  by  charging  them  with  the  falsity  of  their 
[copies  of  the]  Scriptures." 

Again  he  says,  "That  our  friends  may  know  what 
the  Hebrew  truth  contains,  we  have  not  forged  our 
words,  but  have  translated  them  as  we  found  them 
among  the  Hebrews."* 

By  means  of  his  diligence,  his  knowledge  of  the  He- 
brew language,  acquired  with  the  assistance  of  some 
rabbins;  by  his  use  of  the  exegetic  reception  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  earlier  versions ;  and  by  the  sound  prin- 
ciples which  he  observed,  he  produced,  perhaps,  the  best 
work  of  the  kind  which  all  antiquity  can  boast.  The 
following  extracts  shed  light  on  his  work  :  — 

"  Suddenly  a  Jew  appeared,  bringing  out  a  fevv  vol- 
umes, which  he  had  received  from  the  synagogue  as  if 
to  read,  and  *  Now,'  said  he,  *  you  have  what  you  called 
for ; '  and  he  so  startled  me,  by  his  suddenness,  —  as  I 
was  doubtful  and  not  knowing  what  I  should  do, — that, 
leaving  every  thing  else,  I  flew  to  writing,  which  I  con- 
tinue to  follow  to  this  time."^ 

" I  gave  myself,  to  be  taught,  to  a  certain 

brother,  who  from  a  Jew  had  become  a  Christian." 


*  Pnef.  in  Jes. : Qui  scit,  me  ob  hoc  in  peregrine  lingue  eruditione 

sodasse,  ne  Judei  falsitate  Bcripturarum  ecclesiis  ejus  diutius  insultarent 
£p.  89,  ad  Augustin.  iv.  2,  627 :  Ut  scirent  nostri,  quid  Hebraica  Veritas 
contineret,  non  nostra  confinximus,  sed  ut  apud  Hebreos  invenimns,  transtu- 
linius.    [John,  voL  L  p.  222.] 

*  Epist  125,  ad  Damas.  0pp.  iL  p.  563:  Subito  Hebmus  intervenit, 
deferens  non  pauca  volumina,  qufe  de  Synagoga  quasi  lecturus  acceperat 
£t  illico,  babes,  inquit,  quod  postulaveras,  meque  dubium  et  quid  facerem 
nescientem  ita  festinus  extemiit,  ut  omnibus  prBtermissifl  i^  scribepdum 
transvolarem,  quod  quidem  usque  in  presens  facia 
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«^  When  but  a  youth,  after  reading  Quintilian,  and 
TuUy,  and  the  best  of  the  rhetoricians,  I  shut  my- 
self up  in  the  mill  of  this  language;  and  after  long 
time,  and  much  ado,  I  scarcely  began  to  pronounce 
these  panting  and  creaking  words ;  and,  like  one 
walking  in  a  dungeon,  discovered  a  thin,  faint  light 
falling  from  above;  and  very  lately  I  stumbled  upon 
Daniel." 

^^  There  is  a  certain  man,  from  whom  I  rejoice  that 
I  have  learned  many  things,  and  who  is  such  a  master 
of  the  Hebrew  language  that  he  is  esteemed  a  Chaldee 
among  their  scribes," 

^^  I  remember  that  I,  for  the  sake  of  understanding 
this  book,  [Job,]  hired,  at  no  small  price,  a  certain  Lyd- 
ian  teacher,  who  was  esteemed  the  first  among  the  He- 
brews. I  do  not  know  whether  I  profited  at  all  by 
his  instructions.  I  only  know  this,  that  I  could  not 
have  made  this  translation  except  I  had  known  him 
before." 

Again :  ^^  Since  the  Chaldee  language  is  very  muck 
like  the  Hebrew,  finding  a  ready  speaker,  who  was 
well  skilled  in  both  languages,  I  made  one  day's  work 
of  it,  and  whatever  he  translated  to  me  into  Hebrew 
words,  I  explained  in  Latin  to  a  scribe,  sununoned  for 
the  purpose." 

^^  Very  lately  I  have  fallen  upon  Daniel,  and  have 
taken  so  great  a  disgust  to  him,  that,  with  a  sudden 
despair,  I  could  wish  to  condemn  all  my  old  labor. 
But  a  certain  Jew  encouraged  me,  and  translated  it  to 
me  in  his  own  language.  Labor  conquers  all  things; 
and  I,  who  lately  seemed  to  be  a  sciolist  among  the 
Hebrews,  began  again  to  be  a  learner  of  the  Chaldee." 

**'  I  hear  that  you make  a  jest  of  me  with  Plan- 
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tinus's  wit,  because  I  said  that  BarrabaSj  a  Jew,  was 
my  teacher/  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  you 
should  mistake  Barrabas  for  Barhanina^  when  there  is 
some  likeness  between  the  words." ^ 

"  I  will  very  briefly  admonish  the  reader  that  I  have 
followed  the  authority  of  no  man,  but,  translating  from 
the  Hebrew,  I  have  rather  conformed  to  the  usage  of 
the  Seventy,  but  only  in  those  parts  of  it  which  do  not 
difier  much  from  the  Hebrew.  Sometimes,  also,  I  have 
remembered  Aquila,  and  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus, 
that  [on  the  one  hand]  I  might  not  alarm  the  zeal  of 
the  reader  by  too  great  novelty,  nor,  on  the  other,  con- 


*  See  Rufin.  adv.  Hieron. 

•  Jtromt,  Ep.  4,  ad  Rusticum,  0pp.  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  774 : Cuidam  fratri, 

qui  ex  Hebiteis  crediderat,  me  in  disciplinam  dedL  Pnef.  in  Dan. :  Deniqtie 
et  ego  adolescentulufl  post  Quintiliani  et  Tullil  lectionem  ac  flores  rfaetoricos 
cum  roe  in  linguc  hujus  pistrinum  reclusissem,  et  multo  sudore  multoque  tem- 
pore vix  coepissem  anhelantia  stridentiaq^e  verba  resonare  et  quasi  per  ciyp- 
tam  ambulans  ramm  desuper  lumen  aapicerem,  impegi  novissime  in  Danielem, 
etc.  (Comp.  Hody^  p.  359.  Morinus,  Ex.  BibL  lib.  i.  ex.  ilL  ch.  2.)  Ep. 
142,  ad  DaroajB.  0pp.  iiL  p.  520 :  Est  vir  quidam,  a  quo  ego  plura  didicisse  gau- 
deo,  et  qui  Hebrcum  sermonem  ita  elimavit,  ut  inter  scribas  eorum  Chaldseus 
existimetur.  Pne£  in  Job. :  Memini  me  ob  intelligentiam  hujus  voluminis 
Lyddcum  quondam  pneceptorem,  qui  apud  Hebrsos  primus  haberi  putaba- 
tOTy  non  parvis  redemisse  nummis,  cijgus  doctrina  an  aliquid  profecerim  nes- 
cia  Hoc  unum  scio,  non  potuisse  me  interpretari^  nisi  quod  ante  intellex- 
eram.  (Comp.  Comment  in  Habac.  iL)  Pnef.  in  Tobiam :  Quia  vicina  est 
Chaldieorum  lingua  sermon!  Hebraico,  utriusque  linguie  peritissimum  lo- 
cioacem  reperiens,  unius  diei  laborem  arripui^  et  quicquid  ille  mihi  Hebraicis 
verbis  expressit,  hoc  ego,  accito  Notario,  sermonibus  Latinis  exposui.  Pnef. 
in  Dan. :  Impegi  novissime  in  Danielem  et  tanto  tedio  affectus  sum,  ut  des- 
peratione  subita  omnem  laborem  veterem  voluerim  contemnere.  Verum 
adhortante  me  quodam  Hebreo  et  illud  mihi  in  sua  lingua  ingerente :  Labor 
omnui  vincit,  qui  mihi  videbar  sciolus  inter  Hebneos,  coepi  rursus  esse  dis- 

cipulus  Chaldaicus.    Apol.  cont  Rufin.  L  12:  Audio  te Plautino  in 

me  saie  ludere,  eo  quod  Barrabam  Judcum  dixerim  pneceptorem  meum. 
{R^fin,  adv.  Hieron.)  Nee  mirum,  si  pro  BarhamnOf  ubi  est  aliqua  vocabu- 
lorum  similitude,  scrlpseris  Barrabam.  JdarUanay,  ProL  iiL  ad  Hieron.  0pp. 
voL  ii.,  prizes  his  learning  too  high.  But  Ltdtre  rates  him  too  low.  Quest 
Keronym.  iv. — vil 


I 
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trary  to  my  conscience,  forsake  the  fountains  of  truth, 
and  follow  the  streamlets  of  opinions." 

And  again:  ^^This  translation  follows  none  of  the 
ancient  interpreters ;  but,  from  the  Hebrew  itself,  from 
the  Arabic,  and  sometimes  from  the  Syriac,  it  takes 
now  the  words,  now  the  sense,  and  now  both.''* 

^^  This  is  the  rule  of  a  good  translator,  that  he  should 
express  the  idiom  of  the  foreign  language  by  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  own Let  no  one  think  the  Latin  is 

a  very  meagre  language  because  it  cannot  render  [the 
Hebrew]  word  for  word ;  for  even  the  Greeks  translate 
many  passages  by  a  great  circumlocution,  and  do  not 
attempt  to  express  the  Hebrew  words  by  a  literal  trans- 
lation, but  by  the  peculiarities  of  their  own  tongue 

We  ought  not  to  render  word  for  word,  so  that  while 
we  follow  syllables  we  lose  the  sense."* 

Had  he  been  less  hasty,  he  would  have  made  a  better 
version.      In  the  following  passages,  he  confesses  the 

*  Pr»f.  Com.  in  Eccles. :  Hoc  breviter  admonens,  quod  nallius  auctari- 
tatem  sequutus  sum :  sed  de  Hebreo  transferens,  magis  me  LXX.  inteipn- 
tum  consuetudini  coaptavi,  in  his  duntazat,  que  non  roultnm  ab  H^iaidi 
discrepabant  Interdura  Aquils  quoque  et  Theodotionis  et  Symmachi  !•> 
cordatus  sum,  ut  nee  novitate  nimia  lectoris  studium  deterrerem,  nee 
contra  conscientiam  meam  fonte  veritatis  amisso  opinionum  rivnlos 
tarer.  (Comp.  Epist  74,  ad  Marc.  §  44.)  Pnef. in  Job.:  Hec  antem 
latio  nullum  de  veteribus  sequitur  interpretem,  sed  ex  ipso  Hebraico  An- 
bicoque  sermone  et  interdum  Syro  nunc  verba,  nunc  senauniy  nunc  siinBl 
ntrumque  resonabit 

*  Ep.  135,  ad  Sunn,  et  Fret  0pp.  iL  p.  627,  sqq. :  £t  banc  ease  regidan 
boni  interpretis,  ut  IdKh/nna  lingue  altehus  sue  lingue  exprimat  propm- 

tate Nee  ex  eo  quis  Latinam  linguam  angustissimam  potet,  quod  dob 

possit  verbum  de  verbo  transferre,  quum  etiam  Greci  pleraque  vaato  ciicaHi 
transferant  et  verba  Hebraica  non  interpretationis  fide,  sed  lingoe  sue  pr^ 
prielatibus  nitentes  exprimere.  lb.  p.  639 :  Non  debemua  sic  vgrhinn  dt 
verbo  exprimere,  ut,  dum  syllabas  sequimur,  perdamus  intelligenliak 
Comp.  Ep.  101,  ad  Pammach.  de  optimo  genere  interpret  Oppu  iv.  pL  ii 
p.  248,  sqq. :  Me  in  interpretatione  Grecorum  absque  Scriptoria  ongf^  «U 
et  verborum  ordo  et  mjrsterium  est,  non  verbum  e  verbo,  sed 
primere  de  scnsu.    But  he  justly  censures  Aquila. 
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haste  with  which  the  work  was  done:  "Broken  by 
long  sickness,  if  I  had  not  refrained  for  this  year,  and 
been  silent  among  you,  I  should  [before  now]  have 
consecrated  to  you  this  work  of  three  days/'  [namely, 
a  translation  of  the  books  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Canticles.]  "  In  that  passage  which  we  have 
translated  incurvantem  et  refrcenantemy  we  might  have 
said  incurvum  et  lasdmentem^  meaning  an  old  man  and 

a  boy ;   but  while  we  were  translating  rapidly, 

deceived  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "pjaasi,  we  trans- 
lated it  by  rejrcenantem.  But  Aquila  has  more  signifi- 
cantly translated  it  by  aztfikovvTaj  that  is,  one  who 
does  nothing  right,  but  every  thing  perversely,  as  he 
would  say,  a  bay.^^* 

^  70. 

THE  RECEPTION  OF  THIS  VERSION,  AND   CORRUPTION  OF 
ITS  TEXT.     ORIGIN  OF  THE  NEW  VULGATE. 

A  superstitious  reverence  for  the  Septuagint  caused 
the  contemporaries  of  Jerome  to  oppose  this  version, 

*  PrsC  in  Tob.  Pref.  in  LL^  Salomon.  0pp.  L  p.  988 :  Longs  sgrota- 
tione  IractuB,  ne  penitos  hoc  anno  reticerem  et  apud  vos  mutus  essem, 
tridui  opus  nomini  vestro  consecravL  Com.  in  Jes.  xix.:  In  eo  quoque, 
qaod  nos  transtulimus  incurvantem  et  refnenantem,  possumus  dicere  incur- 
vnm  et  laBcivientem,  ut  intelligamos  senem  et  puerum.  Nos  autem  verbum 
*p7a:iK9  f^^^*""^  ederiUr,  quaB  scripta  sunt,  vertimuB^  ambiguitate  decepti,  re- 
fnenantem diximus,  quod  significantius  Aquila  transtulit  arQeBlovria,  L  e. 
qui  nihil  recte  agit,  sed  omne  perversum,  ut  puerum  significaret 

For  the  division  of  the  text  into  cola  and  commatOj  see  Pnef.  in  Es.;  into 
cdIo,  see  Pre£  in  Paralip.,  and  that  in  Jos. ;  for  the  admission  of  the  apoc- 
fjphal  passages  in  Daniel  and  Esther,  but  marked  with  obdi^,  see  PmC 
in  Dan.  and  Procam.  ad  Com.  in  Dan.  See  AfMumoy,  Proleg.  iv.  ilL  §  & 
8ae  below,  §  80. 

On  the  subject  of  this  section,  see  thigtkU^^  Hicronymus  Stridoa  Inter* 
ptee,  Criticus,  Monachos;  Havn.  1797.  BtmamtHkr^  Hist  Inl6i|ii  foL  iiL 
pL331,sqq. 
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and  declare  it  heretical.  Jerome  himself  informs 
of  the  reception  it  met.  ^^  To  this  is  added  the  zeal 
of  the  envious,  who  think  all  which  I  write  must  be 
censured;  and  sometimes,  their  own  conscience  con- 
tending with  itself,  they  condemn  in  public  what  thej 
read  in  private.  To  such  a  degree  does  this  extend, 
that  I  am  compelled  to  cry  out  and  say,  ^  O  Lord,  de- 
liver my  soul  from  lying  lips  and  a  deceitful  tongue.'" 

Again :  '^  I  will  only  make  this  reply  to  my  calum- 
niators :  '  Why  do  you  dialumniate  and  gnaw  me  with  a 
dog's  tooth  in  public,  when  you  read  it  [my  version  of 
the  Bible]  in  secret  corners  ? ' "  "  My  brother  Eusebius 
writes,  that  among  the  African  bishops,  who  had  come 
together  into  a  council  for  ecclesiastical  purposes,  he 
found  an  epistle,  purporting  to  be  written  in  my  name, 
in  which  I  expressed  my  penitence,  and  acknowledged 
that  I  had  been  seduced  by  the  Jews,  in  my  youth,  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  books  into  Latin,  in  which  books 
there  is  no  truth."" 

Rutin  thus  writes  against  Jerome :  "  Who,  beside  yoa, 
ever  laid  his  hand  on  the  divine  gift  and  inheritance  of 
the  apostles  ?  [namely,  the  Alexandrian  version.]  Who 
ever  dared  to  plunder  the  divine  Instrument,  the  deposit 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  the  apostles  transmitted  to 


*  Pnefl  in  Esr. :  Accedunt  ad  hoc  invidorum  stadia,  qui  omne  quod  acii- 
bimus  reprehendendum  putant ;  et  interdum  contra  se  conscientia  lefwf- 
nante,  publice  lacerant,  quod  ooculte  legunt :  intantum  nt  clamare  compdkr 
et  dicere :  Domine,  libera  animam  meam  a  labiia  iniquia  et  a  lingua  dbloia 
Pref.  in  Paralip. :  Hec  obtrectatoriboa  meis  tantum  reapondeo,  qui  am» 
dente  me  rodunt  in  publico  detrahentea  et  legentea  in  angolia,  Apob^ 
eont  Ruf.  ii  24:  Scribit  firater  Euaebiua,  ae  apud  Afros  £pwoopo%4a 
propter  ecclaaiaaticas  cauaaa  ad  .comitatum  ▼aaenmt,  fpirtriam  qntii  JMO 
acriptam  nomine  reperiaae,  in  qua  agerem  pcBnitentiam,  et  me  ab  flabVP 
in  adolaaceatia  indiictum  .•  eww  lartarei^  ut  Hahawa  fobmuk  in 
iwteieni,  inquiboa  mdla-jit  varitai. 
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the  churches  ?  And  is  not  that  plundering,  where  some- 
thing is  changed  under  pretence  of  correcting  an  error  ? 
Now,  the  whole  history  of  Susannah,  which  formerly 
afforded  the  churches  an  example  of  chastity,  is  cut  out 
by  this  fellow,  and  cast  away  and  neglected." 

Then  Jerome  complains  again  :  "  That  servile  Palla- 
dius  attempted  to  renew  the  same  heresy  of  iniquity, 
and  to  heap  a  new  calumny  upon  me  for  my  translation 
of  the  Hebrew."* 

Even  Augustine  had  doubts  about  tliis  translation, 
and  writes  as  follows :  "  Certainly,  I  would  rather  that 
you  had  made  us  a  version  from  the  Chreek  canonical 
Scriptures,  which  were  translated  by  the  Seventy. 
There  will  be  a  great  deal  of  trouble  if  your  version 
[from  the  Hebrew]  begins  to  be  commonly  read  in 
many  churches,  because  the  Latin  churches  will  then 
differ  from  the  Greek ;  still  more,  because  now,  any  one 
who  brings  an  objection  [fo  the  old  Latin  translation 
of  the  Alexandrian  version]  is  easily  confuted  by  pro- 
ducing the  Greek  original,  which  is  in  a  language  very 
well  understood ;  but  if  any  one  is  struck  with  some- 
thing new  in  what  is  translated  out  of  the  Hebrew^  and 
should  bring  the  charge  of  falsehood  against  it,  he  will 
seldom,  or  never,  refer  to  the  Hebrew  authorities,  by 
which  the  charge  might  be  staved  off.     But  even  if  he 


*  Rufiwiu^  adv.  Hieron.  lib.  ii. :  Qnk  preter  te  divino  muneh  et  apos- 

tolorum  hereditad  (LXX.  interpr.)  maniui  intulerit  ? Quis 

wamm  est  lostrumentum  divinam,  quod  apostoli  ecclesiis  tradidenmt,  et 
depositum  sancti  spiritas  compilare?  Annon  est  compilare,  cum  quedam 
qnidein  immutantur  et  error  dicitor  corrigi?  Nam  omnis  ilia  historia  de 
SuiWLnna,  que  castitatis  exemplum  prsbebat  ecclesiis,  ab  isto  abscissa  est 
et  abjecta  atque  poethabita,  etc  [ProcBm.  Dialog,  adv.  Pelagian. :  Palla- 
dins  servilifl  nequitin  eandem  hsresin  inslaarare  conatos  esti  et  novara 
IwMslatianis  HebraicB  mihi  calomiiiain  stmere,  etc.]  ^ 

VOL.    L  34 
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should  refer  to  those  testimonies,  who  could  bear  to  lume 
so  many  Latin  and  Greek  authorities  condemned  f '' 

And  again  says  Augustine,  ^^  Respecting  your  trans- 
lation, you  have  convinced  me  of  the  advantage  yoB 
hope  to  gain,  by  translating  the  Scriptures  out  of  the 
Hebrew,  namely,  that  you  may  make  known  those 
passages  which    were    omitted   or  corrupted    by   the 

Jews I  wish  for  your  translation  of  the  Sep- 

tuagint,  in  order  that,  as  far  as  possible,  we  may  be 
freed  from  the  great  ignorance  of  the  Latin  translators, 
who,  with  such  little  ability,  have  dared  to  undertake 
it ;  and  that  they  who  think  I  envy  you  on  account  of 
your  useful  works,  should  at  length  understand,  if  it  is 
l)ossible,  that  /  am  unwilling  your  version  Jrom  Ae 
Hebreto  should  be  read  in  the  churches^  from  fear  that, 
by  bringing  forward  something  new,  and  opposed  to 
the  authority  of  the  Septuagint,  we  should  disturb  the 
Christians  whose  hearts  and  ears  have  been  accustomed 
to  that  translation  which  was  even  approved  of  by  the 
apostles  themselves."* 

"  .^uguHinutf  E]x  88,  0pp.  iv.  pt  iL  p^  610:  Ego  sane  te  mallem  Gisoai 
potius  canonicas  nobis  interpictari  Scripturas,  quae  LXX.  interpretum  p«- 
hibentur.  Perdurum  crit  enim,  si  tua  interpretatio  per  multas  eccleMS 
frequentius  ccBperit  lectitari,  quod  a  GrsBcis  ecclesiiB  Latine  eccleoMi  dii- 
sonabunt,  maxime  quia  facile  contradictor  convincitur  Greco  prcdaio  lihi% 
id  est,  lingua  notissima:  quisquis  autem  in  eo,  quod  ex  Hebneo  traaslatiim 
est,  aliquo  insolito  permotua  fuerit,  ut  falsi  crimen  intenderit*  vix  aut  muir 
quam  ad  Hebnea  testimonia  pcrvenitur,  quibus  defendatur  objectum.  Quod 
si  etiam  perventum  fuerit,  M  LatinoB  et  Chraeas  cmdoniaUM  dmmman  qmt 
ftrat^  Ep.  97,  ib.  p.  641 :  De  interpretattone  jam  mihi  pewnaairti,  f» 
utilHate  Scripturas  volueris  transferre  do  Hebneia,  ut  scilket  eti,  qiHi  a 

Judnis  pretermisaa  yel  corrupta  sunt,  proferrea  in  medium Ideo 

desidero  interpretationem  tuam  de  Septuaginta,  ut  et  tanta  Latinonun  ii 
pretum,  qui  qualescunque  hoc  aosi  aunti  qoaatmn  poaaamua  impentia 
mus,  et  hi  qui  me  invidere  putantutilibus  laboribua  tois,  tandem  aligoamfcH 
si  fieri  potest,  intelligant,  proplerea  me  nolk  Uuam  ex  JMroe 
tionem  in  eccUsiis  legi^  Be  contra  LXX.  auotoritatem  tanyiani  noram 
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However,  others  received  it  favorably.  Jerome,  in 
his  defence  against  Rufin,  says,  "  I  thought  I  had  de- 
served well  of  my  Latin  friends when  even  the 

Greeks,  notwithstanding  they  have  so  many  interpreters 
of  their  own,  did  not  take  offence  at  a  version  from  the 
Latin."  "How  much  more  ought  the  Latins  to  be 
grateful,  when  they  see  Greece  rejoicing  that  something 

has  been  borrowed  from  them  !  "     "  Sophronius 

translated  my  minor  works  into  elegant  Gk-eek;  and 
likewise  the  Psalter  atid  the  Prophets,  which  I  had 
translated  from  Hebrew  into  Latin.''* 

Even  Augustine  both  tolerated  and  used  it.  About 
403  A.  C,  he  writes,  "One  of  our  brother  bishops, 
when  he  commanded  that  your  translation  should  be 
read  in  the  church  over  which  he  presided,  knew  there 
was  something  which  you  had  put  in  the  prophet  Jonah 
very  different  from  what  had  been  inured  in  the  senses 
and  memory  of  all,  and  repeated  through  the  course  of 
so  many  years.'' 

Jerome  himself  bears  witness  to  the  reception  of  his 
version,  in  a  letter  to  Lucinius,  a  bishop  of  Spain :  "  I 
gave  the  canon  of  Hebrew  truth  —  excepting  the  Oc- 

pnferentdBf  roagno  scandalo  perturbemus  plebee  Christi,  quarum  aures  et 
corda  illam  interpretationem  audire  consueverunt,  que  etiam  ab  Apostolis 
mpprobata  est  See,  ako,  De  Civit  Dei,  xviii.  43.  [See  more  on  this  theme 
in  Hotfy,  1.  c.  pt  ii.  ch.  iv.] 

*  Apolog.  adv.  Rufin.  lib.  iL:    Pntabam  bene  mereii  de  Latinis  meis 

quod  etiam  Gneci  veraum  de  Latino  post  tantos  interpretes  non  iks- 

tkliunt  Pnef.  in  Esram :  Quanto  magis  Latini  grati  esse  deberent,  quod 
ezfloltantem  cernerent  Gneciam  a  se  aliquid  mutuarL    CataL  Scriptt  eccles. 

eh.  134 :    Sophronius opuscula  mea  in  Gmcum  elegant!  sermone 

transtulit,  Psalterium  quoque  et  Prophetas,  quos  nos  de  Hebrseo  in  Latinum 
tnuistalimus.  [Sep  the  testimonies  of  other  ancient  writers  in  HoAfy  1.  c, 
ch.  v.] 
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tateuch,  which  I  have  still  in  my  hands  —  to  your  ser- 
vants and  notaries  to  be  copied.^'      This  was  about 
395  A.  C.- 
Augustine speaks  of  it  in  a  letter  to  Audax :   ^^  I  have 
not   the   Psalter   translated   from   the   Hebrew  by  St. 

Jerome, so  that,  in  common  with  you,  we  still 

lack  that  which  is  perfect."  Again  :  "  But  not  accord- 
ing to  the  Seventy in  whom  some   things  arc 

obscure,  because  they  are  figurative,  but  as  they  have 
l)een  translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  Latin,  by  Jerome, 
the  presbyter,  who  is  skilled  in  both  languages."* 

About  two  hundred  years  after  Jerome's  death,  his 
translation  had  acquired  an  importance  at  Rome,  aking 
with  the  ancient  Vulgate.  Thus  Gregory  the  Great, 
who  died  604,  speaks  of  it  as  follows :  "  I  shall  dis- 
course, indeed,  upon  the  new  translation ;  but,  as  the 
case  at  issue  requires,  I  shall  make  use  of  both  the  M 
and  the  new  for  evidence ;  and,  since  the  apostolical 
chair  —  over  which,   by   God's  authority,  I   preside— 

'^  Augudmtu,  Ep.  88,  Opp.  iv.  pt  ii.  p.  610:  Quidam  frater  noster  £(■•- 
copus,  quiun  lectitari  instituisset  in  ecclcsia,  cui  pnecst,  interpret&tioDem 
tuam,  novit  quiddam  longe  aliter  abs  te  positum  apud  Jonam  prophetmif 
quam  erat  omnium  sensibus  memorisquc  inveteratum  ct  tot  ctatum  bqc- 
cessionibus  docantatum,  etc.  Jtrome  ad  Lucinium,  (Episcop.  Hispaa.)  E^ 
28,  ib.  p.  579:  Canoncm  Hebraice  vcritatis,  excepto  Octateucboi  qooB 
nunc  in  manibus  habeo,  pueris  tuis  et  notariis  dedi  describendum.  S«e  tba 
favorable  judgment  of  Jo.  Cassianus,  Etuherius  Lugdunensis,  VmouJ&m 
Lirinensis,  Salmanua  Massiliensis,  and  others,  in  Hody,  L  c.  p.  397,  sqq. 

^  •^tugtatinus,  Ep.  261,  ad  Audacem :  Psalterium  a  sancto  Hieronymo  triv- 

latum  ex  Hebneo  non  habeo ita  illud,  quod  perfectiun  est,  tecum  ikn 

quoque  requirimus.    De  Doctr.  Christ  iv.  7 :  Non  autem  secundum  LXX. 

interpretes obscuriora  nonnulla,  quia  magis  tropica  eonun :  sed  sicot 

ex  Hebrso  in  Latinum  eloquium  Presbytero  Hieronjrmo  utiiusqae  lingu0 
perito  interpretante  translata  sunt  Comp.  Qu»8t  20,  54,  in  DeuteroB. ;  7, 
15, 19,  24,  25,  in  libnim  Jos. ;  and  16,  37,  47,  56,  in  Jud. 
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makes  use  of  both,  the  work  of  my  zeal  will  also  be 
sustained  by  both."* 

The  other  churches  followed  the  example  of  Rome : 
Isidore  of  Seville,  who  died  636,  says,  "  But  Jerome, 
the  presbyter,  translated  the  sacred  Scriptures  from 
Hebrew  into  Latin;  and,  in  general,  all  the  churches, 
every  where,  use  his  version,  because  it  is  most  true 
in  giving  the  meaning  of  the  original,  and  the  clearest 
in  its  language."*  Thus,  gradually,  it  became  the 
church  version  universally  used.  The  apocryphal  books, 
Baruch,  Ecclesiasticus,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  the 
two  books  of  Maccabees,  were  taken  from  the  Itala.' 

But  then  it  experienced  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  the 
cid  Latin  and  Alexandrian  versions.  It  was  corrupted 
by  the  design  or  the  carelessness  of  the  transcribers. 
[Eichhorn  says,  "  Now,  since  this  version  was  author- 
ieed  in  so  many  churches,  many  copies  became  neces- 
sary, and  multiplication  of  them  must  also  multiply 
errors  in  the  text.  But  the  uncritical  carelessness  of 
half-learned  monks  was  still  more  injurious. 

"  1.  The  old  Latin  version  was  used  in  connection 
with  the  neio,  which  had  jMroceeded  from  the  Hebrew. 
The  latter  was  often  corrected  from  the  former,  with 


*  Gngoriua  Magnus,  Pnef.  Moral,  in  Job.:  Novam  vero  translationem 
ediiPCTo,  ted  ut  comprobation'M  causa  ^xigity  nunc  novam,  nunc  reterem 
per  testimonia  assumo :  ut  quia  sedes  Apostolica  (cui  auctore  Deo  presideo) 
utraqiie  utitur,  mei  quoque  labor  atudii  ez  utraque  fulciatur.  Compare  his 
Moral  XX.  23.    Mariiomay,  Proleg.  ii.  \  4    Hody,  p.  401. 

*  Stidor%ts  Hifpalensis,  De  Ofllic.  eccles.  L  12:  De  Hebneo  autem  in  La- 
tiiium  eloquium  tantummodo  Hieronymus  presbyter  sacras  Scripturas  con- 
▼ertit :  cuju$  edUione  genenUiUr  onmes  eedesuB  vaqutquaque  uhmtWy  pro  co 
qaod  veracior  sit  in  sententiis,  et  claiior  in  verbis. 

For  the  reception  of  the  Psalterium  Gallicanum,  see  Ho(bf,  p.  385.  JUbr- 
tianay,  Proleg.  iL  §  5. 

*  Sec  Hodi/y  p.  354,  sqq.    John,  vol.  i.  p.  230,  sqq. 
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good  intentions,  but  without  critical  skill.  Martianay 
has  found  many  passages  of  this  kind  in  the  books  of 
Proverbs  and  the  Kings,  and  marked  them  in  the  margin 
of  his  edition  of  the  Bibliotheca  divina.* 

^'  2.  Sometimes  scholars,  ivith  this  uncritical  diligence, 
compared  passages  where  the  same  thing  was  related,  or 
the  same  phrase  used,  and  altered  or  interpolated  one 
from  the  other,  —  a  misfortune  which  the  books  of 
Chronicles  and  the  Kings  have  experienced. 

^'3.  A  welUread  transcriber  enriched  his  copy,  or  a 
learned  reader  his  codex,  with  glosses  from  such  writers 
as  had  made  a  literary  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  bad 
revised  it  from  Josephus  or  Jerome.  Others  interpolated 
it  from  liturgical  writings ;  they  mostly  adhered  to  the 
scriptural  expressions,  but  took  some  liberties  with  them 
which  were  not  to  be  censured.  Sometimes  they 
blended  several  passages  together ;  sometimes  inserted 
words;  here,  for  the  sake  of  explanation;  there,  ta 
render  the  passage  more  rhythmical,  or  fit  for  singing. 
The  monks,  intentionally  or  otherwise,  might  easfly 
make  use  of  a  liturgical  text  in  transcribing,  either 
because  they  wrote  from  memory,  or  because  they 
thought  it  improper  that  the  church  should  read  in  one 
way,  and  sing  in  another.  Finally,  many  pillars  of  the 
orthodox  church  allowed  themselves  to  make  orthodox 
additions,  in  order  to  render  some  passages  more  con- 
vincing in  dogmatic  theology. '']  * 

Roger  Bacon,  as  quoted  by  Hody,  says,  "  When  the 
saints  quote  the  words  of  Scripture,  according  to  that 

*  [See  Martianay^  ad  Lib.  Sun.  I.,  in  hii  edition  of  Jerome,  toL  i  pi 
333,  sq.  Mutuata  sunt  e  LXX.  interpretibiiB,  sive  ab  illis  LatinofOB 
translationibua,  quarum  vigoit  ubus  ante  Hieronymuin.  Innumera  pnpe 
ejusmodi  additamenta  in  libris  pnecinuc  Rcgum.] 

*  [Eichhom,  §  335.] 
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translation,  (the  Septuagint,)  they  think  that  that,  which 
they  cite,  is  the  same  that  is  now  m  the  Bible  of  the  Lat- 
ins  They  corrupt  the  6rst  translation  of  Jerome, 

which  alone  is  in  the  Bibles,  by  the  second,  which  alone 
is  in  the  Originals,  (that  is,  in  Jerome's  Commentaries.) 
Again,  they  (the  editors)  take  what  they  wish  from  a 
similar  translation,  that  was  made  up  not  only  from  the 
versions  quoted  in  the  original  works  of  the  saints,  but 
from  the  Antiquities  of  Josephus,  who  explains  the  text. 
From  this  source  the  moderns  correct  many  passages, 
and  change  them  to  conform  to  him."* 

Even  Baronius  mentions  this  corruption :  ^^  It  hap- 
pened after  the  time  of  Gregory,  as  there  were  two 
translations  in  common  use  at  the  same  time,  namely, 
the  old  and  the  new^  that   they  sometimes  furnished 

occasion  for  disagreement  and  contention But  it 

was  provided,  and  most  wisely  decreed  by  divine  Prov- 
idence, that  one  version  should  be  made  out  of  the  two, 
for  common  use  in  all  the  churches ;  and  this  one  might 
be  said  to  be  common  to  all,  and  acknowledged  under 


*  See  EbAfy  (k  427,  sq.:  Cmn  sancti  recitant  verba  Scriptiine  Becundtun 
iUam  tranalationem,  (LXX^)  putant  quod  una  et  eadem  est,  quam  allegant 

■aaeti,  et  qu»  dicitur  ease  nunc  in  Biblia  Latinorum. Comimpunt  pri- 

mam  txanalationem  Jeronymi,  que  sola  eat  in  Bibliis,  per  secundam,  que 
sola  est  in  Originalibua.  Iterum  accii»unt  que  volunt,  a  aimili  tranaia- 
tione  et  compoaita  non  solum  ab  iliia  traaslationibus  recitatis  in  Originali- 
bua sanctorum,  sed  a  Jotepho  in  antiquitatum  libria,  qui  exponit  taxtum. 

Unde  modemi  corrigunt  multa.  et  mutant  per  eum.    HugOy  in  Corroc- 

torium,  ad  1  Kings,  xiv.  d^  says,  Hoc  [namely,  this  passage]  Hebrei,  Beda 
et  antiqui  non  habent,  sed  sumtum  est  de  Josepha  See  Dddedeirif  in  Literar. 
Museum,  voL  L  pi  35.  Bogtr  Baanty  again,  saya,  Ab  officio  ecclesie  multa 
■ccipiunt  et  ponont  in  tezto.  [b.  pi  37,  sqq.  HugOy  ad  Job.  xix. :  Hoc  enim 
(— fagfanoa  mieum)  quidam  acioli  appcMumt  in  teztu,  quod  videturyfaare  ad 
JUkm^  et  quia  eaniatur  in  ecclesia.  However,  the  judgment  of  Pfiiffhr 
(Grit  sac.  c.  xiL  p.  790)  and  of  Carpxm>  (Crit  sac.  pi  079)  ia  enggenlcd, 
aa  ia  also  even  that  of  Baronius. 
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one  name  by  all,  and   then   the  terms   old  and  nete 
version  would  be  laid  aside/ 

^71. 

CRITICAL  ATTEMPTS  TO  CORRECT  THIS   VERSION. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  about  802, 
Alcuin,  at  the  command  of  Charlemagne,  amended  tUs 
version,  although,  as  it  appears,  he  did  not  follow  gen- 
uine critical  principles.  This  is  shown  by  various  au- 
thorities.^ Thus  Baroniiis  says,  ^^  It  had  come  to  pass 
that  it  [the  Vulgate  edition]  had  become  corrupted  and 
full  of  errors,  through  the  fault  of  the  numerous  scribes 
that  had  copied  it.  Charles,  bearing  this  but  ill,  took 
great  pains  that  it  should  be  published  as  correctly  as 
possible,  and  restored  to  its  original  integrity  and  value. 

He  committed  the  work  to  Albinus,  [Alcuin,] 

that  he  might  accomplish  it."''     Charles  himself  says, 


*  BaronitUy  AnnaL  ad  An.  231,  (see  §  47 :)  Accidit  post  Gregom 
tempora,  ut  quoniam  duie  eimul  vulgats  editiones,  vetus  et  nova,  diaseB- 

sionum  oc  contentionum  interdum  ministrarent  occasionem. Sed  diriBO 

afflante  Numine  provisum  est  optimeque  consultam,  at  ad  ecclesiafticiiiB 
communem  usiim  una  ex  duabus,  que  usui  omnibiui  esset  ecclestis,  coBflib> 
retur,  que  communis  omnibus  atque  vulgata  uno  nomine  a  cuoctia  dicenba; 
ezplosa  ilia  Veteris  et  Nove  nomenclatura.  For  the  doabta  of  Catfaolk 
writers  respecting  the  author  of  the  Vulgate,  see  HoAf^  p.  547,  aqq. 

^  See  C^itular.  Reg.  Franc  bib.  vi.  c.  zxvii.  Siegebert  Gemblac  9i 
An.  790,  and  De  Script  eccles.  [See,  also,  Charlemagne's  Constitiitio  4i 
Emendatione  Librorum,  &c.,  in  Ideler,  Leben  und  Wandel  Karls  des  Gm- 
sen ;  Ham.  1839,  voL  ii.  p.- 120,  sq.,  and  p.  199,  sqq.,  publislied,  also,  in  Bk 
luxej  Capit  vol  L  p.  208.] 

'  Banmut,  AnnaL  ad  An.  778 :  Acciderat,  at  ipsa  multiplichim  Ubmris- 
ram  exscribentium  vitio  mendis  obsita  jam  vilesceret  Quod  peviniquo  §■- 
mo  ferens  Carolus,  at  qoam  emendatissima  ederetur,  in  priatinaiiiqoe  fiiii- 

caretur  integritatem  atque  splendorem,   studio  propenaiori   cmanL 

Opus  Albino  delegavit,  at  absolveret  See,  also,  f^kuuL  Ep.  ad  Gidaak 
prefixed  to  lib.  vL  Comment  in  Joannem. 
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"  It  has  always  been  our  care  to  improve  the  state  of 
our  churches  by  sleepless  study ;  to  repair  the  temple 
of  letters,  now  fallen  to  decay  through  the  sloth  of  our 
predecessors;  and,  by  our  own  example,  to  excite  as 
many  others  as  possible  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  books ; 
and,  God  aiding  us  in  all  things,  we  have  now  carefully 
corrected  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
virhich  had  become  corrupted  through  the  unskilfulness 
of  transcribers."*  ["It  seems  probable,"  says  Hug, 
''from  his  language,  that  Charles  himself  assisted  in 
making  the  correction.  The  Vulgate,  thus  amended, 
was  introduced  to  all  the  churches  of  France,  by  the 

*  [Carolos,  Dei  fretiis  auxilio  Rex  Francomm  et  Langobardonim  ac  Pa- 
triciuB  Romanonim,  religiosis  lectoribus  nostne  ditioni  Bubjectis.  Cum  nos 
divina  semper  domi  forisque  dementia,  sive  in  bellorum  eventibus,  sive  in 
pacis  tranquillitate  custodiat,  etsi  rependere  quicquam  ejus  beneiiciis  tenui- 
tas  humana  non  prevalet,  quia  est  insstimabilis  misericordiiB  Deus  noster, 
devotas  sue  servituti  benigne  approbat  voluntates.  Igitur  quia  cune  nobis 
est  ut  nostrarum  Ecclesiarum  ad  meliora  semper  proficiat  status,  obliteratam 
pene  majorum  nostronim  desidia  reparare  vigilante  studio  litenirum  sata- 
gimus  officinam,  et  ad  pemoscenda  studia  liberalium  artium  nostro  etiam 
q;ao6  poesumus  invitamus  exemplo.  Inter  que  jttmpridem  universos  vderis 
ae  novi  instrvmenti  libro»f  librariorum  imperiHa  dtpronatoSy  Deo  nos  in  omni- 
hu8  adjucanU^  examuuim  correximua.  Accensi  preterea  memorie  vene- 
nade  Pippini  genitoris  nostri  exemplis,  qui  iotas  Galliarum  Ecclesias  Ro- 
mane  traditionis  suo  studio  cantibus  decoravit,  nos  nihilominus  sollerti 
easdem  curamus  intuitu  precipuarum  insignire  serie  lectionunL  Denique 
quia  ad  noctumale  officium  compilatas  quomndam  casso  labore,  licet  recto 
intuitu,  minus  tamen  idoneo,  repenmus  lectiones,  quippe  que  et  sine  auc- 
torum  suorum  vocabulis  essent  posite,  et  infinitis  vitiorum  anfractibus  sca- 
terent,  non  sumus  passi  noetris  in  diebus  in  divinis  lectionibus  inter  sacra 
ofllcia  inconsonantes  perstrepere  solcecismos,  atque  earundem  lectionum  in 
melius  reformare  tramitem  mentem  intendimus.  Idque  opus  Paulo  Diacono, 
ftmiliari  clientulo  nostro,  elimandum  injunzimus,  scilicet  ut  studiose  Ca- 
thdicorum  Patrum  dicta  percurreins,  veluti  ex  lectissimis  eomm  pratis  certos 
qoosqoe  flosculos  legeret,  et  in  unum  queque  essent  utilia  quasi  sertom  ap- 
tBiet  Qui  nostre  Cekitudini  devote  parere  desiderans,  tractatos  atque 
aermones  diversorum  Catholicorum  Patrum  perlegens,  et  optima  qneqae 
decerpens,  in  duobus  voluminibus  per  totius  anni  circolum  congraentes 
cnique  festivitati  distincte  et  absque  vitiis  nobis  obtulit  lectiones.    Qna- 

voL.  I.  36 
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royal  command.  Thus  Charles  decrees,  *  It  is  our  will, 
and  we  order  and  command  our  legates  (niissis)  that 
genuine  copies  of  the  canonical  books  be  had  in  the 
churches,  as  we  have  frequently  commanded  in  another 
capitulary.'"'* 

Baronius  says,  "  The  Vulgate  was  amended  from  the 
more  ancient  and  true  sources."  Hody  thinks  it  was 
corrected  by  comparing  it  with  the  Hebrew  and  Greek 
originals,  as  well  as  from  the  best  Latin  manuscripts. 
Alcuin,  in  his  own  commentaries,  corrects  Jerome's  ver- 
sion by  the  Hebrew  original.]  * 

In  the  eleventh  century,  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  undertook  a  new  emendation.  Thus  Ro- 
bertus  de  Monte  says,  "  Since  the  Scriptures  were 
greatly  corrupted  by  the  errors  of  transcribers,  he  (Lan- 
franc) desired  to  correct  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  and  also  the  writings  of  the  Fathers, 
after  the  orthodox  faith ;  and,  accordingly,  he  carefully 
amended  many  of  those  [copies]  which  we  use  day  and 
night  in  the  service  of  the  church ;  and  this  he  did,  not 
only  with  his  own  hands,  but  also  with  those  of  his  pu- 
pils  All  the  church  throughout  the  western  world, 

nun  textum  nostra  sagacitate  perpendentes,  nostra  eadem  voliunina  auc* 
toritate  constabilimus,  vestrseque  religion!  in  Christi  Ecclesiis  tradiinuB  ad 
legendum.    Idder,  1.  c.  p.  199,  sqq. 

w^Sadn  says,  that  he  <<  corrected  the  divine  history  at  the  coaunand  of  the 
king."  See  //(xfy,  p.  410.]  Caroli  M.  PrcD^  Homiliarum  Pauli  Diaconi; 
Spirs,  1482 ;  Colon.  1530, 1539, 1557. 

•  Hug,  §  121. 

^  [Com.  in  Gen.  xxv.  8:  Quomodo  convenit  Abrahs  tam  sancto  YinH 
quod  dicitur  et  defidens  moHuua  est  f  Responsum  in  Hebreo  non  habeCv 
d^fidens,  sed  a  LXX.  interpretibus  additum  est  See  Una,  and  other  ii- 
stances,  in  Hbcfy,  p.  409.]  See  Hug^s  comparison  of  Von  SjjfOfa's  MS. 
of  Alcuin's  edition,  §  123. 
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both  the  French  and  English,  rejoices  that  it  is  illumi- 
nated by  the  light  of  this  emendation.''* 

In  the  twelfth  century,  Cardinal  Nicolaus,  deacon  of 
St.  Damasus,  and  a  good  Hebrew  scholar,  undertook 
to  make  a  new  emendation  of  the  Vulgate.  He  says, 
"  Looking  over  the  libraries,  I  was  unable  to  find  any 
correct  copies  of  the  Scriptures ;  for  even  those  whicli 
were  said  to  be  corrected  by  the  most  learned  men,  dif- 
fered so  much  from  one  another,  that  I  found  almost  as 
many  different  manuscripts  as  copies.''*  [But  this  state- 
ment applies  only  to  Rome,  where,  perhaps,  the  text  of 
Alcuin's  emendation  was  not  received ;  though  Roger 
Bacon  says,  "  it  was  horribly  corrupted,"  in  France  and 
England,  in  his  time.] 

About  this  time,  also,  there  appeared  the  so  called 
Epanorthotee^  or  Correctoria  Biblica^''  by  which  attempts 
were  made  to  establish  the  true  text.  But  these  were 
not  purely  critical,  but  rather  exegetical  works.  [From 
these  Correctoria,  says  Eichhorn,  which  are  valuable 
monuments  for  the  critical  history  of  the  text  of  the 
Latin  version,  it  is  evident  that  the  old  manuscripts 
of  the  Latin  version  differed  far  more  than  the  critical 
editions  of  the  same  version ;  that  many  of  the  present 
readings  were  formerly  declared  spurious,  and  that  we 
cannot  hope  to  recover  the  genuine  text.]** 

*  Robertus  dt  MonUy  in  his  Accessionibus  ad  SiegtberL  ad  An.  1089,  in 
Hodif,  p.  416. 

*  [JS/icolaua,  De  sac.  Scrip,  emendat,  in  Hody,  p.  417.] 

*  Correctorium  Biblicum  of  Abbot  Stephen,  about  1150.  (See  Hody,  p. 
418.  Histoire  Litt  de  la  France,  vol.  ix.  p.  123,  sqq.)  Correctorium  Sor- 
bon. ;  Paris.  (See  R.  Simon,  Hist  Crit  des  Verss.  du  N.  T.  ch.  ix.  p.  114. 
Ddderlein,  Litter.  Mus.  vol.  iL  p.  197,  sqq.)  Correctorium  Hugonis  a  Sand. 
Caro,  about  1236.  (See  Hug,  1.  c.  RosenmulUr,  Handbuch,  voL  iii.  p.  263, 
sqq.    DoderUin,  L  c.  p.  14.)    See  other  Correctoria  of  the  Dominicans. 

*  [Eichhorn,  $  336.    Eichhorn  does  not  treat  this  subject  with  his  usual 
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Roger  fiacoD,  in  his  epistle  to  Clement  IV.,  speaks  of 
the  rashness  with  which  corrections  were  made  in  the 
text.  "  Every  reader,  even  in  the  lower  order  of  the 
clergy,  corrects  as  he  pleases ;  and  the  same  is  done  by 

the  preachers Each  one  changes  what  he  does 

not  understand.  But  the  preachers,  especially,  have 
thrust  themselves  in,  to  aid  in  this  correction  ;  and  now, 
for  twenty  years  and  more,  they  have  presumed  to  make 
their  own  corrections,  and  insert  them  in  the  Scripture. 
But  afterwards  they  make  new  alterations  to  contradict 
the  old,  and  now  others  vacillate  still  more  than  their 
predecessors,  not  knowing  where  they  are.  From  this 
cause  their  correction  is  the  worst  of  corruptions,  and 
God's  text  is  destroyed."* 
[Again,  Bacon  says,  "  The  text  is,  for  the  most  part, 

horribly  corrupted, and  it  is  doubtful  where  it  is 

corrupted And  so  doubts  arise  from  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  correctors ;  for  the  correctors,  or  rather  the 
corrupters,  throughout  the  world,  are  almost  as  numerous 
as  the  readers ;  for  every  one  has  the  presumption  to 
change  what  he  does  not  understand,  —  a  liberty  not  to 


copiousness.  He  declares  the  version  valuable  for  Protestants  as  well  ii 
Catholics,  but  does  not  enter  upon  the  merits  or  the  history  of  it] 

**  Quilibet  lector  in  ordine  Minorum  corrigit,  ut  vult,  et  similiter  apod 

Prsdicatores et  quilibet  mutat  quod  non  intellig^it Sed  Pre- 

dicatores  maxime  intromiserunt  se  de  hac  correctione,  et  jam  sunt  viginti 
anni  et  plures,  quod  pnesumpserunt  facere  suam  correctioncm  ct  redegemot 
earn  in  scriptis.  Sed  postea  fecerunt  aliam  ad  reprobationem  illius,  et  modo 
vacillant  plusquam  alii,  nescientes  ubi  sint  Unde  eorum  correctio  est  pes- 
sima  corruptio  et  destruitur  textus  DeL  See,  also,  Correctorimn  BiblirT 
cum  difficilium  quarundam  dictionum  luculenta  interpretatione  per  Jfojgdb- 
lium  Jacohum,  Gaudensem,  Ordinis  Prsedic;  CoL  1508,  8vo.  {Ccarpzov^  Grit 
sac.  p.  685,  sqq.  RMenmuUer,  1.  c.  p.  263.)  On  a  Coirectorium  of  the  Do- 
minicans in  MS.,  at  the  Pauline  library  in  Leipzig,  see  Carpzov,  p.  6M, 
sqq.;  on  another,  in  the  Academical  library,  at  Freiburg,  see  Hug,  I  e 
§125. 
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be  taken  even  with  the  works  of  poets, but  here 

every  reader  alters  to  suit  bis  own  whim."]  • 

In  the  preface  to  the  Leipsic  Correctorium^  it  is  said, 
"  We  have  comprised  as  much  as  we  could,  in  a  short 
space,  from  the  glosses  of  St.  Jerome  and  other  teachers, 
from  the  books  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  most  ancient 
manuscripts,  written  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne ; 
and  we  have  inserted   here  in   short  notes   what  we 

thought was  doubtful  or  superfluous  in  various 

modern   Bibles Therefore,  in    the   text  of  the 

books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  are  contained  in 
the  Hebrew  canon,  wherever  you  see  a  red  point  over 
a  word  or  syllable,  or  between  two  words,  you  may 
know  that  it  rests  on  the  authority  of  many  expositors, 
and  ancient  books,  and  was  received  among  the  He- 
brews. But  if  a  word,  or  phrase,  has  a  red  line  beneath 
it,  it  shows  that  the  ancient  books,  and  the  ancient 
copies,  did  not  contain  it ;  and  especial  heed  must  be 
taken  when  a  red  point  is  placed  under  a  word,  for  that 
shows  the  word  was  in  the  Hebrew."* 


*  De  LaL  Vulg.  Erroribus,  cited  in  Hodyy  p.  420. 

*  Quantum  in  brevi  potuimua,  ex  glossis  benedicti  Hieronymi  et  aliorum 
Doctomm  et  ex  libris  Hebreorum  et  antiquissimis  exemplaribus,  quee  jam 
ante  tempora  Caroli  M.  scripta  fuerunt,  hie  in  brevissima  notula  Bcripeimus 
ea,  qus  ex  novis  et  diversis  Bibliis  propter  varias  litteras  magis  dvJbia  vel 

mtporjlua  credebamu& Ubicunque  ergo  in  textu  librorum  V.  T.,  qui  in 

Hebreo  canone  continentur,  punctum  de  minio  super  aliquam  dictionem  vel 
syllabam  vel  inter  duas  dictiones  videris,  scias,  illuc  cum  auctoritate  multo- 
ram  expositorum  et  antiquorum  librorum  etiam  sic  apud  Hebneos  haberi. 
Si  vero  dictio  ilia,  vel  amplius,  linea  de  minio  subjecta  fuit,  hi  libri  exposi- 
torum et  antiqui  non  habent,  et  tunc  maxime  cautum  est,  si  juxta  Hebrcos 
panctum  de  minio  suppositum  habeat 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  Correctorium  of  Cologne.  Gen.  vi : 
Aim  permanebit  Spiritus  mtus  in  homine  in  aiemum,  Hebraica  Veritas  ha- 
bet:  Non  disceptabit  Spiritus  mens  in  sternum.  Ibcpositio  Chaldaica  sic 
habet:  Non  erigetur  generatio  putrida  contendere  coram  me  in  ctemum. 
Secundum  Paulum  Burgensem  sic :  Non  vaginabitur  spiiitua  meus  in  ho- 
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^72. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  PRINTED  TEXT  OF  THE  VULGATE. 

After  the  invention  of  printing,  the  variations  in  the 
text  of  the  Vulgate  appeared  more  plainly,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  critical  attempts  were  made  to  amend  it.* 

[Stephens  was  the  first  to  take  any  important  meas- 
ures to  restore  the  text  of  this  version.    His  first  edition, 

mine.     Pracarens;  media  correpta,  L  e.  diligenter  cavens.     Iloratius  in 
sermonibus:  vade,  vale,  cave,  ne  titubes,  mandataque  frangas. 

*  The  first  editions  contain  no  mention  of  the  time  or  place  of  their  pub- 
lication. See  Le  Long.  ed.  Maack,  vol.  ii  p.  258.  For  a  notice  of  a  copf 
in  tlie  royal  library  at  Berlin,  see  ibid.,  p.  ^,  sqq.,  and  Berlin  BibUoth. 
vol  i.  p.  1G9,  429. 

The  first  edition,  in  which  the  time  and  place  are  named,  wbb  publisbed 
at  Mentz,  1402;  a^in,  at  Rome,  1471;  (reprinted  at  Niirnberg,  1475;) 
Niirnberg,  1471 ;  Piac.  1471,  1475 ;  Paris,  1475 ;  Naples,  1476 ;  Venice^ 
1475,  1476,  all  in  folio.  This  edition  has  often  been  reprinted.  i>  Longf 
1.  c.  p.  98.  [It  is  printed  without  a  title-page,  but  at  the  end  of 
copies  is  this  subscription:  Pns  hoc  opusculQ  artificior  ad  invention^  u 
pEnendi  sou  characterizandi  absque  calami  ex  araCon  in  civitate  Mogonti 
sic  effigiatQ  et  ad  eusebia  die  industria  per  Joh^  em  fast  civ«  et  Pdnm 
Schoiffher,  de  gems'  heym.    Consummatus  anno  dfii  M  CCCC IXIL  Slc] 

The  following  are  more  critical  editions :  Bib.  Lat  emend,  per  ^^ngdim 
de  Monte;  Ulrici.  Breec.  1496,  4to.,  [here  we  find  the  first  attempt  at  a 
criticism  on  the  printed  text  of  the  Vulgate ;  it  contains  many  errors ;  wm 
JioaenmiUlery  1.  c.  p.  204,  sqq.,]  reprinted  at  Venice,  1497,  Bvo.;  1501,  8wl; 
the  editions  of  /.  Panms,  (Johannes  Petit,)  and  /.  Prevet^  Par.  1504,  mf^% 
fol.,  with  the  emendations  of^nd.  Castellani;  that  of /oc  Soeon,  Lug.  1506^ 
sqq.,  fol.,  with  the  same  emendations  and  variants ;  that  of  *^nd.  Ckutdimi, 
Venice,  1511,  fol.;  that  in  the  Complutensian  Polyglot,  [the  text  of  wluck 
was  derived  from  several  old  MSS.  compared  with  critical  care,]  1517;  !•• 
printed  at  Niimberg,  1527,  8vo.;  in  the  Antwerp  Polyglot;  the  editiooi  of 
CoUnft,  Par.  1525,  sqq.,  fol;  those  of  Riuielj  CoL  1527,  1529,  foL;  thatof 
HUtorp,  Col.  1530,  fol.;  those  oT RoheH  Stephens,  Par.  1527,  1532,  1533,  ibi, 
with  an  improved  text,  1540,  fol.,  with  variants  in  the  margin  ;  that  of  Beth 
edidus,  (Benoisi,)  Par.  1541,  fol.  (ad  priscorum  probatissimorumque  ezempb- 
riiim  normam,  adhibita  interdmn  fontium  autoritate ;)  that  of  Ind,  Oarivs, 
Venice,  1542,  small  fol.  (ad  Hebraicam  et  Greecam  veritatem  emendatma) 
See  Le  Long,  1.  c.  p.  143-222. 
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prepared  when  he  was  quite  a  young  man,  was  a  won- 
der for  those  times.  It  was  distin«:uished  by  the  ele- 
gance of  its  typographical  execution,  and  by  the  improved 
character  of  its  text,  which  he  had  corrected  from  man- 
uscripts and  editions.  It  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Paris  theologians,  who  condemned  it  to  be  burnt.  In 
the  next  edition,  there  were  still  further  improvements. 
He  collated  all  the  good  Latin  manuscripts  he  could 
find,  and  derived  important  aid  from  two  codices,  one  in 
the  library  of  St.  Germain  de  Pres,  the  other  in  that  of 
the  Abbey  St.  Dionysius.  His  fourth  edition,  of  1540, 
is  the  most  valuable :  fourteen  of  the  best  and  most 
ancient  manuscripts,  and  three  editions,  were  collated 
to  furnish  the  text,  and  the  various  readings  were  printed 
in  the  margin.  Richard  Simon  calls  this  a  masterpiece 
among  editions  of  the  Bible.  His  next  edition,  of 
1545,  besides  the  Vulgate,  contained  a  new  version,  in 
better  Latin.  That  of  the  Old  Testament  was  made 
by  Leo  Juda,  Theodore  Bibliander,  and  Peter  Cholinus; 
the  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  that  of  Erasmus, 
corrected  by  Rudolph  Gualter.  There  were  explana- 
tions in  the  margin,  collected  from  the  note-books  of 
the  pupils  of  Francis  Vatable.  His  sixth  edition  is 
merely  a  reprint  of  that  of  1540.  His  two  next  edi- 
tions contain  no  important  improvements,  except  the 
insertion  of  Pagninus's  version  of  the  Old  Testament, 
Beza's  of  the  New  Testament,  and  BadwelPs  of  the 
Apocrypha.* 

Benedict  attempted  to  restore  Jerome's  text.  He 
marked  with  obelisks  and  asterisks  the  passages  where 
the  Vulgate  added  to  the  original,  or  omilted  something 


*  [RoBernnaUery  L  c  p.  220,  sqq.    See,  alio,  the  preftce  (of  PeUr  Cho- 
UmuJ)  ad  Biblia  Lat  Teet  V.  et  N.  &c;  Tiguri,  M.  D.  L.] 
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from  it.     His  edition  has  little  merit  compared  with  the 
work  of  Stephens/ 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  the  renovated  study  of  the 
original  languages  of  the  Bible  had  disclosed  the  faults 
of  the  Vulgate;  various  attempts  had  been  made  to 
remedy  its  defects.  Sometimes  it  was  used  as  the  basis 
for  a  better  work;  sometimes  parts  of  it  were  im- 
proved ;  and  sometimes  a  new  version  was  used  in- 
stead of  it.  These  causes  produced  great  confusion 
in  tlie  church.  Therefore,  to  remedy  tliese  evils,  the 
council  of  Trent  decreed  that  the  Vulgate  alone  should 
be  publicly  used  in  the  church,  and  should  have  the 
same  authority  as  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  originals.] 

*' Moreover,"  says  the  decree  of  the  council,  in 
1546,  ^^this  same  most  holy  council,  considering  that 
no  small  advantage  will  accrue  to  the  church  of  God,  if, 
from  all  the  Latin  editions  of  the  most  holy  books  which 
are  in  circulation,  it  should  designate  which  b  to  be 
held  as  authentic,  does  decree  and  declare  that  this 
ancient  and  Vulgate  edition,  which  has  been  proved 
in  this  church  by  the  long  use  of  so  many  ages,  shaD 
be  held  authentic  in  public  readings,  disputations,  preach- 
ings, and  expositions,  and  that  no  man  shall  dare  or 
presume  to  reject  it,  on  any  pretence  whatever."  Thus, 
by  this  decree,  the  admission  of  exegetical  inquiry  into 
the  public  doctrines  of  the  church  is  forever  prevented. 
[But  Jahn  contends,  and  apparently  with  justice,  that 
the  council  did  not  design  to  discourage  the  use  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  original  tongues;  that,  in  declaring 
the  Vulgate  authentic,  it  merely  pronounced  this  versiei 
free  from  important  errors,  which  would  render  it  unfit 
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for  the  purpose  it  was  designed  to  serve ;  and,  in  fine, 
when  the  council  forbids  any  one  to  reject  the  Vulgate, 
its  meaning  is,  that  this  version  shall  be  preferred  to 
any  other  Latin  version  in  common  use  at  that  time^  for 
the  Greek  Cathohcs  have  always  used  the  Septuagint; 
the  Syrians,  the  Syriac  version ;  the  Arabians,  the  Ara- 
bic ;  and  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  theologians  use 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  originals.  However,  Mohler,  a 
recent  and  very  able  Catholic  writer,  takes  a  less  liberal 
view  of  the  purport  of  this  decree.* 

Private  editions,  issued  without  the  authority  or  sanc- 
tion of  the  chuich,  did  not  furnish  an  authentic  copy 
of  this  edition,  for  learned  Catholics  had  long  acknowl- 
edged the  numerous  mistakes  in  the  received  editions 
of  the  Vulgate.  Isidore  Clarius  had  pointed  out  eighty 
thousand  errors.  In  such  a  state  of  the  text,  men  nat- 
urally looked  to  the  council  itself,  or  to  the  holy  see,  for 
a  correct  edition  of  the  authentic  text ;  and,  therefore, 
the  council  decreed  and  ordained  that,  henceforth,  <^  the 
Vulgiate  edition  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  should  be 
printed  as  accurately  as  possible."^ 

*  ConciL  Trid.  Seas.  IV.  Deer.  3:  Insuper  eadem  saciosancta  Synodiu 
coonderans,  non  porum  utilitatis  accedere  posse  ecclesie  Dei,  si  ex  onmi- 
fruff  Latims  edUiombugj  qua  drcumftrvmtvr^  saenrum  Ubrortanf  qusnam  pro 
authentica  habenda  sit,  innotescat,  statuit  et  declaiat,  ut  hec  ipsa  vetus  et 
▼nlgata  editio,  que  longo  tot  ssculomm  usu  in  ipsa  ecclesia  probata  est,  in 
pablicis  lectionibus,  disputationibus,  predicationibns  et  expositionibus  pro 
aatbentica  habeatur,  et  ut  nemo  illam  rejicere  quovisi  pretextu  audeat  vel 
pnssumat  See  what  may  be  said  to  mitigate  the  severi^  of  this  decree  in 
Mfsrhnnetke,  Syst  der  Elath.  vol.  ii  p.  34d 

[See  John,  voL  i.  p.  290,  sqq.  MMtTj  Symbolik  oder  Daratellung  der 
dogmstwchen  Gregensatze  der  Katholiken  und  Protestanten,  ^lc  5th  ad.; 
Mainz.  1838,  §  41  and  4'i.] 

*  ConciL  Trid.  L  c. :  Ut  posthac  sacra  Scriptora,  potissimnm  vero  hsc  ipsa 
Tetos  vulgata  editio,  quam  emendatissime  imprimator. 

[The  council  itself  appointed  a  committee  of  six,  to  prepare  a  covreet  edi- 
tion of  the  Vulgate,  who  commenced  the  work  amgned  them,  but  were 

VOL.  I.  36 
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After  the  decree  of  this  council,  the  theologians  of 
the  university  of  Lou  vain,  seeing  the  confusion  that 
prevailed  in  the  editions  of  the  Vulgate  then  in  common 
use,  and  noticing,  also,  the  persecutions  to  which  Ste- 
phens was  exposed,  on  account  of  his  zeal  to  amend  it, 
undertook  themselves  to  correct  the  text  of  this  versioo. 
One  of  them,  John  Hentenius,  was  chosen  to  prejpare 
a  new  and  more  correct  edition.  His  work  appeared  in 
1547.*  He  says,  in  his  preface,]  "We  have  compared 
together,  not  only  the  copies  which  have  been  printed 
with  corrections,  but  about  twenty  others,  the  most 
modern  of  which  was  written  with  the  hand,  about  two 

hundred  years   ago, that,  from  the  collation  of 

these,  we  might  restore  the  old  and  Vulgate  edition  to 

its  genuineness  and  purity Accordingly,  we  have 

consulted  these  various  manuscripts,  and,  with  the  help 
of  Stephens's  codex,  [his  edition  of  1540,]  and  of  many 
others,  from  which  he  had  collected  variants  in  the  mar- 
gin, we  have  removed  from  the  text,  or  altered  some 
things,  guided  in  this  by  the  consent  of  the  greater 
part  of  our  authorities."* 

prevented  by  the  pope  from  proceeding,  until  the  cardinals  should  detemanB 

the  method  to  be  pursued.    Sarpi,  Hist  du  Concile  de  Trent, tndoil 

par  Amdo^  de  la  Housame ;  Amst  1719,  liv.  iL  p^  146,  sqq.    Hothfj  p.  433L] 

*  It  bears  the  following  title :  Biblia  ad  vetustissima  Ebcemptaria 
cajstig^  &c^  J.  HerUenUj  &c.  fol. 

*  Heniemuif  Prcf.  ad  Bib. :  Ut  comparatis  undique  non  solum,  qua 
tigatius  excusa  erant,  exemplaribus,  verum  aliis  quoque  plus  minus  Tignlii 

quorum  recentissimum  ante  ducentos  annos  manu  scriptum  eret ei 

homm  collatione  restitueremus  veterem  et  vulgatam  editionem  siiioeriMi 

sus  atque  puritati Itaque  acceptis  variis  exemplaribus  et  per  Rob. 

Stephani  codicem  plurimis  etiam  aliis,  qua  Ule  suis  annotarat  maifinttvik 
ex  complurium  consensu  nonnulla  e  textu  stuhdimiu  aut  imimifciiw'iiiMS  fk0 
Le  Long^  L  c.  p.  293,  sqq.  R,  Simon,  Hist  Crit  des  VersioQi  da  N.  T. 
cL  xi.  p.  135. 

Tlkii  edition  of  HhOeniui  was  often  repiiirtad — at  .^itwei^  bjr  Skit, 
1509,  sqq.;  at  Lyons,  by  RouHl^  IS66,  sqq.;  at  Venice,  by  Guiiitai^  1071 
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[After  the  death  of  Hentenius,  the  theologians  at 
Louvain  prepared  a  new  edition,  with  a  complete  col- 
lection of  various  readings.  It  was  prepared  by  Fran- 
cis Lucas  of  Brugge,  (Bnigensis,)  Johan  ver  Meulen, 
(Molanus,)  Hunnaeus,  Reyner,  and  Harlem.  The  edi- 
tors gave,  in  the  margin  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
variations  of  the  Hebrew  original,  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrases, and  the  Septuagint ;  in  that  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, those  of  the  Greek  text  and  the  Syriac  version. 
They  also  made  use  of  the  citations  in  the  Fathers  and 
ecclesiastical  writers,  but  did  not  give  an  account  of 
the  age  and  condition  of  the  manuscripts  they  made 
use  of.* 

As  corrected  editions  were  now  so  numerous,  and 
diverse  from  each  other,  it  naturally  became  the  duty 
of  the  church  to  prepare  an  authentic  edition  of  the 
sacred  text,  as  the  private  editions  did  not  satisfy  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.]  Accordingly,  the  pope  him- 
self prepared  an  authentic  edition.*  [Both  Pius  IV. 
and  v.  applied  their  hands  to  this  work;  the  latter 
labored  upon  it  with  great  diligence.     He  collected  a 


sqq.  Biblia  sac^  per  Theologos  Lovan ;  Ant^  1573,  8vo.  and  12tao.  3  vols. 
It  IB  said  in  the  preface,  Imprimis  Vulgate  editionis  Latine  lectiones  va- 
rie,  in  MSS.  exemplaribus  deprehenss,  cum  exemplarium  in  quibus  invents 

sunt  numero  margini  adscripts  simt Cum  plurime  etiam  earum  lec- 

tionum,  quie  vere  nostri  interpretis  videri  possent,  Hentenii  diligentiam 
preterierint,  addite  sunt  nunc  paucc.  This  edition  was  reprinted,  1580, 
4to.  and  8vo^  1583,  fol.  and  8vo^  and  in  the  following  years. 

*  [Bib.  sac.  quid  in  hac  Editione  a  Theologis  Lov.  pnestitum  sit,  paulo 
post  indicatur ;  Ant,  ex  Offic.  Ch,  Plantinij  1573,  8va  and  12nia  3  vols. 
JRoBenm&Uer^  1.  c.  p.  245.] 

*  Biblia  sacra  vulgats  editionis  tribus  tomis  distincta ;  Rom.  ex  Typogr. 
Apost  Vatic.  1590,  foL  Its  second  title  (on  an  engraved  page)  is.  Bib.  sac. 
ed.  ad  Concilii  Trident  Prsescriptum  emend,  et  a  Sixto  V.  P.  M.  recogn.  et 
approbata.    Pnef.  SixH  V.  editioni  pnefixa;  Rome,  1589. 
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body  of  learned  men,  to  make  a  critical  revision  of  the 
text.  He  was  himself  consulted  on  the  readings  to  be 
admitted,  and  overlooked  the  printed  sheets.  The  work 
was  finished  in  1589,  and  published  the  following  year.] 
In  the  preface,  (dated  1689,)  the  pope  says,  "  We  have 
magnificently  erected  a  printing-office  in  our  palace  of 
the  Vatican,  and  deputed  a  congregation  of  cardinals  of 
the  holy  Roman  church,  and  a  distinguished  college  of 
the  most  learned  men,  assembled  from  almost  all  nations 
of  Christendom,  and  from  the  most  celebrated  universi- 
ties, to  take  charge  of  it,  who  have  been  recompensed 
with  ample  and  generous  salaries, —  in  order  that  an 
amended  edition  of  the  Bible  might  be  printed  in  it 
And,  that  this  business  might  be  performed  more  accu- 
rately, with  our  own  hands  we  have  corrected  the  faults 
that  occurred  in  printing ;  and  those  things  which  were, 
or  might  easily  be,  confounded,  we  have  distinguished 
by  an  interval  between  them,  and  by  larger  notes  and 

interpunction But  we  wish  this  to  be  understood 

by  all  men,  that  these,  our  labors  and  watchings,  were 
never  designed  for  this  end,  that  a  new  translation  might 
come  to  light,  but  that  the  ancient  Vulgate  might  be 
restored  to  its  primitive  purity j  as  it  first  proceeded  from 
the  liand  and  pen  of  its  translator.  But,  in  this  diligent 
investigation  of  the  genuine  text,  it  appears  sufficiently 
evident  amongst  all,  that  no  argument  is  more  certain 
and  solid,  than  the  fidelity  of  the  ancient  and  approved 
Latin  codices,  both  written  and  printed,  which  we  have 
taken  pains  to  collect  from  various  libraries.  Accord- 
ingly, wherever  the  most  ancient  and  correct  copies  are 
found  to  agree,  by  the  wisest  rule  we  have  decreed  that 
these  readings  should  be  retained,  as  the  words  of  the 
primitive   text.      Accordingly,  by   this   our   ordinance, 
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which  is  to  endure  forever,  we  decree  and  declare  that 
the  Latm  Vulgate  edition  of  the  sacred  pages  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  has  been  received 
as  authentic  by  the  council  of  Trent,  is,  without  any 
doubt  or  controversy,  to  be  esteemed  to  be  the  very  text 
which  we  now  amend  and  publish."* 

[The  pontiff,  relying  on  his  infallibility  in  matters 
of  criticism  no  less  than  in  articles  of  faith,  proceeded 
to  decree  "  that  if  any  inquisitor  or  bishop  should  de- 
liver to  a  printer,  to  be  published,  a  copy  differing  in 
any  manner  from  this  now  printed  in  the  Vatican  press, 
or  should,  by  his  seal  or  signature,  approve  any  printed 
copy  which  differed  from  this,  —  to  him,  if  he  were 
alive, — even  though  he  were  resplendent  with  the  dig- 
nity of  an  archbishop,  primate,  patriarch,  or  any  other 

*  Novam  interea  Typographiam  in  Apostolico  Vaticano  Palatio  noetro  ad 
id  potissimum  magnifice  exstruximus,  atque  ad  ejus  curam  Congregationem 
aliquot  sancts  Romance  ecclesisB  Cardinaliuin  et  insigne  Collegium  doctissi- 
momin  virorum  fere  ex  omnibus  christiani  orbis  nationibus  et  celeberrimis 
•tudiorum  geDeralium  universitatibus,  amplis  opulentisque  reditibus  dona- 
ttun,  deputavimus,  ut  in  ea  emendatum  jam  Bibliorum  volumen  excuderctur : 
eaque  res  quo  magis  incomipte  perficeretur,  nostra  noe  ipsi  manu  correxi- 
mus,  si  qua  prelo  vitia  obrepserant,  et  que  confusa  aut  facile  confundi  posse 
videbantur,  ea  intervallo  scriptune  ac  majoribus  notis  et  interpunctione  dis- 

tinximus illud  sane  omnibus  certum  atque  exploratum  esse  volumus, 

nostros  hos  labores  ac  vigilias  nunquam  eo  spectasse,  ut  nova  editio  in  lucem 
exeat,  sed  tU  Vulgata  vetus  —  emendatisnma  pristintEqite  twB  puritaH^  qtudia 
primum  ab  ipsius  interpretis  manu  styloque  prodierat^  restUvta  imprimatur. 
In  hac  autem  gennani  textus  pervestigatione,  satis  perspicue  inter  omnes 
constat,  nullum  argumentum  esse  certius  acfirmius,  quam  antiqucrum  proba- 
tarumque  codicum  Lalinorumjidem,  quos  tam  impressos,  quam  manuscriptos 
ex  Bibliothecis  variis  conquirendos  curavimus.  In  quacunque  igitur  lectione 
plures  vetustiores  atque  em/endaiiores  libri  consentire  reperti  sunt,  ex  jure 
optimo,  tanquam  primogeniti  textus  verba,  aut  his  maxime  finitima,  retinenda 

decrevimus.     Igitur hac  nostra  perpetuo  valUura  constiiutione  statui- 

mus  ac  declaramus,  earn  Vulgatam  sacne,  tam  Vet  quam  N.  Testament! 
pagans  Latinam  editionem,  que  pro  authentica  a  Concilio  Trid.  recepta  est, 
sine  uUa  dubitatione  aut  controversia  censendam  esse  banc  ipsam,  quam 
nunc  emendatam  —  evulgamus. 
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or  greater  dignity,  —  it  is  prohibited  to  enter  any  church ; 
but  if  he  is  of  an  inferior  rank,  he  incurs  the  sentence 

of  excommunication  by  that  very  act Therefore 

it  is  unlawful  for  any  man  to  infringe  on  the  letter  of 

our  statute  declaration, or,  with  presumptuous 

daring,  to  counteract  it.  But,  if  any  shall  designedly 
presume  to  do  this,  let  him  know  that  he  will  incur  the 
indignation  of  Almighty  God,  and  of  the  blessed  Peter 
and  Paul,  his  apostles."* 

This  edition  contained  numerous  errors ;  many  printed 
passages,  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  were  cov- 
ered over  with  small  slips  of  paper,  on  which  correctioiis 
were  printed;  others  were  erased,  or  merely  altered 
with  a  pen,  and  the  alterations  were  not  the  same  in 
all  the  copies,  —  so  carelessly  was  the  work  prepared 
and  corrected  by  the  papal  hand.* 

Pope  Sixtus  died  the  year  in  which  his  edition  ap- 
peared. It  contained  so  many  errors,  that  his  successor. 
Urban  VII.,  attempted  to  suppress  it,  and  substitute 
another  edition  in  its  place.  Gregory  XIV.,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Urban,  who  held  his  office  but  twelve  days, 
assembled  many  learned  men  to  make  another  revisiofi 
of  the  Vulgate :  among  these  were  Cardinals  Colonna 
and  Alanus,  besides  such  scholars  as  Robert  Bellannine, 
Morinus,  Flaminius  Nobilius,  Lselius,  Balverda,  and 
Agelli.*     They  soon  prepared  a  new  revision,  which 

**  [Pnef.  ad  Ed.  SixH  Fl,  L  c^  as  quoted  in  Hody,  L  c] 

^  [Hug,  §  127.] 

'  [RosenmuUeTf  1.  c.  p.  254,  sqq.  Le  Long,  ed.  Mcueh^  pt.  iL  toL  vL 
p.  245.  It  seems  the  whole  Bible,  both  Old  and  New  Testament,  was  re- 
vised by  these  scholars  in  nineteen  days,  quod  vix  credibile  videbator,  as  the 
account  well  says.  RosenmuUer,  L  c.  p.  255,  note.  It  seems  X  B.  T(^m 
found  a  nmnuscript  list  of  the  members  of  this  body  collected  to  prepare  t 
new  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  Clenienf  a  edidon. 
Calogier  published  it  in  his  Opuscoli  Scientifiche.    It  was  again  publislied 
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was  issued  in  1692/  There  were  great  diflficulties  in 
publishing  the  new  edition.  It  could  not  agree  with 
that  of  Sixtus  V.,  for  the  faults  of  that  edition  were  as 
notorious  as  ludicrous.  If  it  differed  from  that,  the 
papal  infallibility  was  exposed  to  derision.  Bellarmine 
luckily  hit  upon  a  plan  to  correct  the  errors,  and  save 
the  infallibility  of  the  pontiff.  All  the  blame  was  laid 
upon  the  printer.  The  plan  was  worthy  of  a  Jesuit,  and 
the  chief  of  the  Louvain  divines.  He  was  soon  made 
a  cardinal,  and  subsequently  an  archbishop.] 

In  Bellarmine's  preface  to  this  edition,  it  is  said, 
"Sixtus  V.  commanded  the  work  thus  finished  to  be 
put  to  the  press ;  and  when  it  was  printed,  and  ready 
for  publication,  that  same  pontiff,  perceiving  that  many 
errors  had  crept  into  the  Holy  Bible,  through  fault  of 

the  press, declared  and  decreed  that  the  whole 

edition  should  be  recalled;  but  he  was  unable  to  ac- 
complish this,  being  prevented  by  death.  Gregory  XIV., 
who  had  succeeded  Sixtus  in  the  pontificate,  —  after  the 
twelve  days'  administration  of  Urban  VII., — determined 

to  follow  up  and  finish  his  plan But  he,  and  his 

successor.  Innocent  IX.,  being  in  a  short  time  taken 
from  this  life,  the  work  on  which  Sixtus  was  intent 
was  at  last  finished,  in  the  beginning  of  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  VIII.  And  although,  in  this  revision  of  the 
Bible,  no  moderate  labor  was  applied  in  comparing  man- 
uscripts, the  Hebrew  and  Greek  sources,  and  the  com- 

in  the  Unchuldigen  Nachrichten  for  1749,  p.  318.  The  congregation 
assembled  at  Zagaiola,  a  litde  town  in  the  papal  dominions.  In  1723, 
Rospigliosi,  the  present  possessor  of  the  town,  and  a  descendant  of  the 
faouly  of  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  erected  a  monument  there  containing  the 
nsones  of  sU  who  had  a  hand  in  that  edition.  See  ItMenmfl&r,  L  c  pi  255, 
note.]  • 

*  It  bean  the  following  title:  Biblia  Sacra  Vulgata  fidittottis  Sbcti  V. 
Pont  ICaiz.  Junro  recognita  et  edita,  ^^  fol. 
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mentarics  of  the  Fathers,  nevertheless,  ia  this  editicHi 
now  published,  some  things  are  designedly  changed, 
and  others,  which  seem  to  require  change,  are  design- 
edly left  unaltered."*  [This  edition  contains  neither 
the  summaries  of  the  contents  of  chapters,  the  paralld 
passages,  nor  the  various  readings.  However,  the  pref- 
ace promises  an  edition  furnished  with  these  aids. 
These  two  papal  editions,  differing  so  widely  from  each 
other,  have  furnished  occasion  for  strong  arguments  and 
biting  jests  against  the  infallibility  of  the  pope.]  * 

*  In  inultis  magnisque  beneficiis,  etc.  Sixtus  V.  opus  tandem  ccmi- 
fectum  typis  mandari  jussit  Quod  cum  jam  esset  excusum  et  ut  in  lucem 
emitteretur,  idem  Pontifex  operam  daret,  animadvertens  non  pauca  in  sacia 
Biblia  preli  vitio  irrepsisse  —  totum  opus  sub  incudem  revocandum  censoit 
atque  decrevit  Idque  cum  morte  preventus  pnsstare  non  potuisset,  Gngor. 
XIV^  qui  post  Urbani  VIL  duodecim  dieram  Pontificatum  Sixio  successenti 
ejus  animi  intentionem  exsecutus  perficere  aggressus  est  —  Sed  eo  quoque, 
et  qui  illi  successit,  Innoceidio  iX  brevissimo  tempore  de  hac  luce  sab- 
tractis,  tandem  sub  initium  Pontificatus  ClemtnHs  VUL  opus,  in  quod  Sixbii 
V,  intenderat,  perfectum  est  £t  vero  quamvis  m  hac  Bibliorum  recogm- 
tione  in  codicibus  MSS.,  Hebrftia  Gr<Eci»qut  fontUms  et  ipeis  veterum  pi- 
trum  commentariis  conferendis  non  mediocre  studium  adhibitum  fuerit,  in 
hac  tamen  pervulgata  editione  sicut  nonnulla  de  consulto  mtifato,  ita  edin 
edioy  qua  mutanda  videbantuTy  conndio  immutata  rdida  nmL 

Clemens  P.  octavus  ad  perpetuam  rei  memoriam :  Cum  sacrorum  Biblio- 
rum Vulgate  editionis  textus  —  restitutus  et  mendis  repurgatus  ex  noibt 
Typographia  Vat  in  lucem  prodeat:  Nos,  ut  in  poeterum  idem  textoa  in- 
comiptus,  ut  decet,  conservetur,  opportune  providere  volentes,  etc  Dit 
Rome,  1592. 

*  See  Bellum  Papale,  sive  Concordia  discors  SixH  V,  et  dmenfit  FIE 
circa  Hieronymianam  Edit.,  Auct  Thoma  Jaanis^&LC* ;  Lond.  1600,4tou,  16?8, 
8vo.  [See  also  his  Treatise  of  the  Corruptions  of  Scripture,  Councils,  and 
Fathers,  by  the  Prelates,  Pastors,  and  Pillars  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  Ac; 
Lond.  1688,  8va]  Hist  de  la  Bible  de  Sixte  V.,  par  Protp.  Marchaaii,  m 
Schdhoroy  AmcenitatL  Lit  voL  iv.  p.  433,  sqq.  Hody^  p.  494,  0qq.,wkD 
gives  a  specimen  of  the  difference  of  the  two  editions,  p.  503L  J2.  Siwiii 
Hist  crit  des  Vers,  du  N.  T.  p.  526,  sqq.  BoaenmidUr^  L  c  voL  liL  p.  Ml 
sqq.,  267,  sqq.    Hug,  §  127—129. 

[Appendix,  art  G.] 

This  recension  of  Clement  was  reprinted  in  1593, 4to.,  in  1996;  8va    TbB 
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This  is  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  editions  of  the 
Vulgate."  [At  the  present  time,  the  text  of  the  Vul- 
gate consists  of  passages  from  the  old  Latin  version, 
before  Jerome ;  from  his  improved  edition  of  that  ver- 
sion; and  from  his  new  version  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  apocryphal  books  of  Baruch,  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, and  Ecclesiasticus,  and  the  first  and  second  of 
Maccabees,  are  firom  the  old  Latin  version.  The  Psalms 
are  from  Jerome's  improved  version,  called  Psalterium 
GalUcanumj  and  all  the  other  books  from  his  own 
translation  of  the  Hebrew.  But,  in  all  these,  we  must 
expect  to  find  the  text  very  much  changed.]  ^ 

§73. 

II.    DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  VULGATE. 

1.     The  Anglo-Saxon  Version. 

There  is  still  extant,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  a 
version  of  the  Pentateuch  and  of  the  book  of  Joshua, 
made  by  the  Abbot  -^Ifiic,  in  the  tenth  century.'     It 

last  edition  contains  a  catalogue  of  the  places  to  be  corrected  —  one  for  this 
edition,  one  for  that  of  1593,  and  a  third  for  that  of  1593. 

*  Editions.  —  By  PUmtin :  Ant.  1599, 4to.  and  8va,  reprinted  nine  times ; 
the  last,  1650,  4ta  By  Leander  Fan  Ess,  in  three  parts,  TUb.  1822—1834, 
8?a ;  editio  nova  auct  Pont  Max.  Leonis  XIL,  Frankfort,  1826, 8vo.  See,  on 
this  subject,  Ltander  Van  Ess,  Pragmatische  krit  G^eschichte  der  Vulgata  in 
Allgem.  und  ztinachst  in  Bezeich.  auf  das  Tridentische  Decret ;  Tiib.  1824. 
[See  Censora  VulgatD  atque  a  Tridentinis  canonizate  Versionis  quinqoe 
lib.  Moeis,  &c.  Auct  Sixtinus  Amama;  Franc.  1620,  4to.,  and  his  Anti- 
bwbarus  Biblicus,  &c. ;  An»t  1628,  8vo.,  and  1656, 4ta] 

»  [ISidUbm,  §  238,  a.    Jb^  p.  239— 24L] 

'  Heptateuchus,  Liber  Job,  et  Erang.  Nicodemi,  Anglo-Saaronice.  Hifto- 
ria  Judith  Fragm.  Dano-Saxonice,  ed.  es  MSS.  Codd.  EwdL  ThmmUsf 
Oxon.  1698,  8va  [See  the  letter  of  Archbishop  Mooimm  to  Mr.  Tkutmitt, 
in  Mcolmm'i  Letten,  vol  u  p.  Ill,  iqch] 

VOL.   L  37 
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has  been  reckoned  among  the  descendants  of  the  Alex- 
andrian version."  But,  after  a  more  accurate  compari- 
son with  the  sources,  it  is  found  to  belong  to  the  family 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate.*  To  the  same  source  belongs  the 
Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the  Psalter,  which  is  the 
work  of  an  unknown  author,  and  probably  from  a  later 
date.*  -^Ifric,  speaking  of  his  manner  of  translating, 
says,  "which  1  briefly,  after  my  manner,  translated 
into  English."** 

[Professor  Alter  concludes  .^Ifric  translated  from  the 
Latin,  and  not  the  Greek,  from  the  following  consid- 
erations, namely :  1 .  It  is  not  probable  a  monk  in 
England,  in  that  age,  would  be  able  to  read  the  Septua- 
gint  well  enough  to  translate  from  it  in  preference  to 
the  Latin  Vulgate.  2.  This  version  contains  readings 
peculiar  to  the  Vulgate  and  its  descendants.  For  ex- 
ample. Gen.  viii.  4,  the  Vulgate  reads,  super  monies 
Armenice;  the  Septuagint,  with  its  descendants,  super 
monies  Ararat^  which  was  a  province  of  Armenia.  The 
Anglo-Saxon  version  reads,  ofer  iha  Muntas  Armenies 
Landes.  Again,  Deut.  x.  3,  the  Vulgate  has,  de  lignis 
S^tim;  the  Septuagint,  Ix  ^il(ov  aoiyjixiov;  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  of  Sethim  Treoioum.* 

•  Eichhom,  §  318,  c.    Berlholdt,  p.  565. 

^  Pfannkudit,  Contributions  to  a  more  accurate  Knowledge  of  the  firinted 
Anglo-Saxon  Versions  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Gottingen  Bibliothek 
dcr  neuesL  Theol.  Lit  vol  in,  p.  616,  sqq.  .^2^,  in  Pavliu,  MemorabiL  foL 
vi.  p.  190,  voL  viiL  p.  194,  sqq. 

'  Psalterium  Davidis  Latino-Sax.  Vetus,  ed.Jb.  Spdman ;  Lond.  1640, 4I& 

'  See  A  Saxon  Treatise  concerning  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  writtoa 
about  the  Time  of  King  Edgar,  by  ^Eliricus  Abbas,  thought  to  be  the  mm 
that  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  &c.,  now  first  published  bf 
WHL  VMt^  of  WUhurgham;  Lond.  1623,  4ta  (or  Diverse  Ancient  Mom- 
mftnts,  in  the  Saxon  Tongue,  dtc ;  Lond.  1638,  4to.)  p.  23.  [See  Bmn, 
Bib.  App.  pt  L  ch.  L  sect  v.  §  4.} 

[.^fter,  L  c,  where  see  oUier  instances  of  agreement  between  tiw  Vol- 
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The  version  of  iElfric  was  not  the  earliest  version  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue.  The  Psalter  was  translated 
by  Adhelm,  the  first  bishop  of  Sherborn,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighth  century.  At  his  request,  Egbert,  or 
Eadfrid,  soon  after  translated  the  four  Gospels.*  King 
Alfred  undertook  to  render  the  Psalms  into  Anglo- 
Saxon,  but  died  in  900,  before  the  work  was  complete. 
Besides  the  Pentateuch  and  book  of  Joshua,  iElfric 
translated,  also,  Judith,  Esther,  Maccabees,  and  part  of 
the  Kings. 

This  version  is  of  little  critical  value.  It  may,  per- 
haps, aid  in  criticising  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  since  it 
contributes  something  to  the  history  of  its  text  at  that 
period.  However,  but  little  use  has  hitherto  been  made 
of  it.  Doctor  Mill  collected  various  readings  of  the 
New  Testament  from  this  source.]  * 

§74. 

2.   Arabic  and  Persian  Translations  or  the  Vulgati. 

For  the  use  of  the  Roman  Christians  in  the  East,  the 
Bible  has  frequently  been  translated  from  the  Vulgate 
into  the  Arabic,  and  more  seldom  into  the  Persian. 

[An  Arabic  translation  from  the  Vulgate  was  published 

gate  and  Anglo-Saxon  version.  See  lAngard^  Antiquities  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Church,  Philad.,  Appendix,  R.,  for  some  information  respecting  the 
Latin  versions  used  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  Turnery  Hist  Ang.  Sax. 
book  V.  ch.  iiL] 

*  [A  MS.  of  this  version  is  still  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  ^stU, 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  (Lond.  p.  100,  sqq.,)  who  gives  a  speci- 
men of  it] 

*  [See  Johnsofij  Account  of  English  Translations  of  the  Bible,  in  WaUotCB 
Tracts,  vol  iiL  MarsKs  MichadiSf  voL  iL  p.  159,  sqq.,  637.  Home^  L  c. 
pt  L  cIl  iii.  sect  iiL] 
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at  Rome  in  1671/  It  was  prepared  at  the  request  of 
some  of  the  Oriental  clergy  of  high  rank.  The  work  was 
executed  by  Sergius  Risius,  a  Maronite,  and  archbishop 
of  Damascus,  with  the  assistance  of  Sciolac  Hesronita 
and  Sionita,  other  Maronites,  and  of  Cappella  Malvasia, 
Guadagnolo,  Maracci,  Abraham  Ecchellensis,  and  others. 
Great  pains  were  taken  to  make  the  Arabic  version  con- 
form to  the  Vulgate.*  However,  in  the  Psalms,  the 
Melchite  version  lies  at  the  basis,  and  is  adopted  widi 
but  few  alterations.  The  version  is  of  no  value  for 
critical  or  exegetical  purposes ;  it  is  so  full  of  barbarisms 
and  Latinisms  that  it  failed  of  its  purpose  in  the  East, 
and  the  missionaries  who  brought  it  were  accused  of 
corrupting  the  Scriptures.]* 

There  are  two  manuscript  versions  of  the  Vulgate 
Psalter  in  Persian,  mentioned  by  Walton.** 


*  Biblia  Sacra  Arabica,  sac.  Congregationia  de  proi>aganda  Fide  joflo 
edita  ad  Usum  Eccles.  Orientalium,  additis  e  reg.  Bibliis  Lat  Volg. ;  Rool, 
&c^  1671,  3  vols,  fol.:  reprinted  by  the  Bible  Society;  Lond.  1622;  Sm 
A  part  of  the  Old  Testament  was  published  at  Rome,  1752,  (1753?)  amll 
folio,  in  the  press  of  MaJUkus  RuJtUxua,  See  C  AunvUL  Dm,  de  ranori 
quadam  Ed.  Vers.  Arab.  Sac.  Bib.,  (Upsal,  1776,)  in  his  Dissert  ed 
Miehaelia,  Na  ziiL  p.  308.  See  ScheUing,  On  the  Arabic  Editions  of  tke 
Bible,  in  1752,  in  Eichhorn's  Report  vol  x.  p.  154.  Mchadfls,  Or.  Bib.  fd 
xii.  p.  112,  vol.  xviiL  p.  179,  vol  xx.  p.  131,  sqq.  On  other  MS.  versions,  see 
Adler,  Bib.  krit  Reise,  p.  177,  sqq. 

^  [K  Stmorif  Lettres  Choisies,  voL  ii.  p.  165.  Le  Long^  ed.  JUomA,  ToLiL 
p.  115,  and  Aozort,  U  Giomale  de  Letterati,  (Roul  1673,)  cited  in  Botatr 
mHUer,  L  c.  vol.  iiL  p.  56,  sqq.] 

'  [See  DOderUifij  On  the  Arabic  Psalters,  in  E\ckkonC$  Repertvol 
iv.  p.  83,  sqq.] 

*  ffotton,  ProL  xvi.  8. 
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BOOK    III. 


ON   THE   CRITICISM   OP   THE   TEXT. 


^76. 

GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THIS  BOOK. 

By  the  term  textj  in  its  more  rigorous  sense,  is  to  be 
understood  whatever  the  author  has  written,  or  caused 
to  be  written,  as  an  expression  of  his  thoughts.  In 
treating  of  the  text,  then,  the  writing  characters  used 
by  the  author,  and,  in  general,  whatever  relates  to  the 
ancient  manner  of  writing,  are  to  be  considered  but  in- 
directly ;  and  what  relates  to  the  division  of  the  work 
lAto  chapters  and  verses,  and  its  interpunction,  lies  still 
farther  from  the  subject,  especially  when  this  division 
and  interpunction  did  not  proceed  from  the  author  him- 
self. Both  of  these  subjects  may  be  included  and 
treated  of  under  the  bead  of  external  form  of  the  text. 

Now,  since  the  question  relates  to  the  genuineness 
and  accuracy  of  the  text,  and  the  restoration  thereof  to 
its  original  purity,  we  must,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
be  able  to  understand  the  alterations  it  has  undergone, 
or  its  history ;  and  next,  the  means  that  are  employed  in 
criticism  to  purify  and  restore  it,  and  also  the  method 
which  we  are  to  follow  in  this  work. 
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Accordingly,  this  book  on  the  criticism  of  the  text  is 
separated  into  two  divisions,  namely,  — 

I.  TTie  History  of  the  Text;  and, 

II.  The  Theory  of  Criticism  J" 


DIVISION    I. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    TEXT 


CHAPTER    I. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  EXTERNAL  FORM  OF  THE  TEXT. 

§76. 

PRELIMINARY  REMARKS  ON  HEBREW  PALAEOGRAPHY. 

In  this  place  it  must  be  taken  for  granted,  withoiit 
entering  into  the  argument,  that,  before  the  exile,  the 
old  Hebrew  writing  characters  —  such  as  are  still  found 
on  the  coins  of  the  Maccabees  —  were  in  use  ;  but  that, 
after  that  period,  they  were  supplanted  by  a  sort  of 
Aramean  characters,  which,  in  the  hands  of  the  calig- 
raphists,  were  formed  into  the  present  square  letters; 
that  both  of  these  were  destitute  of  vowels  and  of  dia- 
critical marks  ;  that  the  division  of  the  written  text  mto 
its  separate  words  was  not  observed  throughout,  though 
it  was  not  entirely  neglected.* 

*  [I  have  given  rather  a  paraphraBe  than  a  close  translation  of  thii 
section.] 

*  See  Dt  fFeUej  Heb.  Jiid.  Arch'aologie,  §  378,  sqq.,  and  the  writov  thoe 
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["  According  to  a  Jewish  tradition,  before  the  exile, 
the  Jews  made  use  of  the  writing  characters  employed 
by  the  Samaritans ;  but,  to  judge  from  what  is  alleged 
to  be  the  most  ancient  form  of  the  letter  thaUj  and 
from  the  letters  on  the  Maccabaic  coins,  only  this  can 
be  true,  —  that  the  present  Samaritan  character  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  ancient  Hebrew  than  are  the 
square  letters.  Still  they  are  not  the  original  charac- 
ters, for  the  square  letters  stand  in  the  closest  affinity 
with  the  Palmyrene,  which  agree  very  nearly  with  the 
old  Aramean.  Therefore  it  is  probable  that,  a  long 
time  after  the  exile,  the  square  letters  were  formed 
under  the  influence  of  the  Aramean,  and,  perhaps,  out 
of  the  Palmyrene  characters;  and,  since  they  are  ob- 
viously formed  with  a  view  to  beauty  of  writing,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  the  result  of  the  holy  art  of 
writing  which  came  into  use  among  the  Jews  through 
their  zeal  for  their  law."]* 

referred  to.  Compare  with  that,  Htip/dd,  Elucidation  of  some  obscure 
Passages  in  the  History  of  the  Text  of  the  O.  T.,  in  Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit 
for  1830,  pt  2—4.    Hdvemikj  vol.  L  pt  L  p.  285. 

*  [Origetij  ad  Ez.  iz.  4,  says  the  letter  thou  had  formerly  the  figure  of  a 
cross.  Jerome  follows  Origen  in  this.  Prolog.  Galeat  0pp.  L  p.  317.  On 
the  influence  of  Ezra  in  changing  the  writing  character,  see  Eichhomj 
§  67.    Miehaelis,  Or.  Bib.  voL  xxii.  p.  118. 

See,  on  this  subject,  Kopp^  Bildem  und  Schriflen  der  Vorzeit  §  101,  sqq. 
Eiehhom,  §  Gd  HlUston,  Tentamen  restaurandi  gea  Textum  V.  T.  p.  126. 
BauiT,  Crit  sac.  V.  T.  §  10 — 12.     Geaemttf,  Com.  de  Pent  Sam. 

For  the  opinidn  that  the  square  letters  were  the  original  characters,  see 
Jbo.  Buxiorf^  Dissert  PhiloL  TheoL  iv.  de  Lit  Heb.  Antiq.  No.  4  Schick- 
ardy  Bechinath  Happeruschim,  p.  82.  HoUmgerj  Exercit  antimorin.  p^  33, 
aqq.  Stqfk,  Morimu,  De  Lingua  primieva,  ii.  10,  p.  317.  Jfasmuth,  Vind. 
Hebr.  Script  p.  35,  sqq.  Loeschar,  De  Causis  Ling.  Ueb.  p.  216.  Light' 
fnoti  on  Matt  v.  18.  Pfe^er^  Crit  sac.  p.  72L  CcarpzoOy  Crit  sac.  p. 
228,  sqq. 

On  the  opinion  that  the  Samaritan  was  the  original,  see  Jo*  Morinut^  Ex- 
ercit ad  Pent  Sam.  iL  1,  §  6,  p.  91,  sqq.  Jos.  ScaUger,  De  Eknend.  Temp. 
pb  185w    Animad.  ad  Chronicon.  Eusebii,  p.  68;  108.    Jk,  Vomuif  Dim.  de 
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^77. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  TEXT. 

1.    DiYisiON  INTO  Larger  and  Smaller  Passages. 

The  text  of  the  Pentateuch  is  divided  into  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty-nine  paragraphs,  called  ParasheSj  (nlV©, 
in  singular  ra';^,  that  is,  separation^  division.)  Those 
Parashes  which  begin  with  a  break  in  the  line,  and 
those  with  a  vacant  space  between  the  lines,  («P2?, 
^9r'?.?0  are  called  open,  (nnmnp,)  and  shutj  (ni)s«inp,)  or 
bounds  ^nn5«i?:D,  that  is,  leaning  upon^)  and  are  distin- 
guished in  manuscripts  and  editions  by  the  initial  letters 
t  and  D.  The  open  Parashes  seem  to  serve  to  indi- 
cate the  diflferent  contents  of  the  text^  or  the  greater 
divisions ;  the  shut,  to  denote  smaller  divisions/ 

These  Parashes  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  and  in 
the  Gemara.  The  difference  between  the  open  and  shot 
is  mentioned  among  the  essentials  of  sacred  orthography/ 

LXX^  c  29.  De  Orac  Sibyll.  c  15.  Lud,  CapptXtuM^  Arcamun  Panel  i  & 
9faUon,  ProL  iiL  33.  Jos.  Dobrmosky,  De  Antiq.  Heb.  Chvact ;  and  fAm 
referred  to  by  Pfe^fer  and  CarpnoVj  cited  in  Dt  WdU^  L  c  See  Appeodiz,  IX] 

*  VUringa,  Syn.  Vet  p.  965.  The  minor  segments  of  the  Law  of  Moaei 
did  not  formerly  serve  to  assist  the  reading  of  the  Law,  but  to  distingmili 
the  contents.  Hvpfdd,  Belepchtung  dunkler  Stellen  der  A.  T.  Tot 
Geschichte,  in  Stud,  und  Krit  for  1837,  Heft  4,  whom  we  fbUow  in  tha^ 
cites,  as  a  proo(  the  genealogies,  Gen.  v.  xL ;  the  history  of  the  flood,  fi^ 
IX. ;  the  collection  of  the  laws,  Ex.  xx.,  xxi. — xxiii.  Lev.  xviii  Ntm 
xxix.  Deut  v.,  xxiL — ^xxv.;  the  catalogues,  Ex.  xl.  Num.  zxtl  te 
XV.  Jud.  L  2  Sam.  xxiL  1  Kings  iv. ;  the  blessings  and  cureesi,  Nan 
vL  Deut  xxviL  But  this  will  not  always  apply  to  the  present  text  b 
will  to  Ex.  XX.  verse  8,  which  begins  with  a  {} ;  but  not  to  Qen.  v^  which  be- 
gins with  a  D ;  &nd  vL  1 — 4,  is  only  separated  from  it  by  a  c*  So  Ei.  sii 
-^xxiii^  where  there  are  several  t» 

*  Taan.  iv.  a  Bench*  iL  9l  Tan.  v.  i.  Menach.  m,  7.  BehM.  M 
j^lO^cfL    MagilL Hieios. p. 71, c ft 
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They  are  referred  back  to  Moses  as  their  author,*  and 
cited  as  Parash  "Balaam,"  or  "Balak,"  "Sotah," 
"  the  Red  Cow,"  &c.  They  probably  began  in  the 
earliest  times,  when  their  sacred  Scriptures  were  read 
in  public.  A  similar  division  was  made  in  the  Prophets 
and  Hagiographa.^ 

The  r^P  of  the  Samaritans,""  and  the  Ktifdhiia,  the 
Capiiulctj  titulij  and  breves  of  the  versions,  are  similar  to 
these.  They  are  often  marked,  in  manuscripts,  by 
spaces  between  the  lines  and  large  initial  letters.  The 
Capitula  of  Jerome  seem  to  agree  with  the  Parashes, 
for  he  appeals  to  the  Hebrew  divisions.  In  Mich, 
vi.  9,  he  says,  ^^  In  the  Hebrew,  this  is  the  beginning 
of  the  next  chapter ;  in  the  Septuagint,  it  is  the  end  of 
the  last."  They  actually  agree  together.  In  Sophon. 
iii.  14,  he  says,  ^^  It  need  not  seem  surprising  that  the 
Hebrew  Capitula  end  in  one  way,  and  the  Greek  of  the 
Septuagint,  and  the  Latin,  also,  in  another."''  *^But 
what  we  have  read  is  the  end  of  this  Capitulum^  ac- 
cording to  the  Septuagint."  But  Hupfeld'  says  that, 
for  the  most  part,  these  Capitida  are  passages  of  very 
various  length,  taken  arbitrarily,  not  by  their  connec- 
tion, and  often  consist  but  of  a  single  verse,  or  half  verae, 
and  so  are  synonymous  with  locus,  place,  or  subject.^' 

• 

*  Bench.  fbL  19^  c.  2. 

*  MegilL  iv.  4,  mention  is  made  of  Paxashes  in  the  Prophets.    The  single 
PMlms  aie  called  Parashes,  in  Bench,  p.  9,  c  51;  p.  10,  c.  L 

'  See  below,  §  107.  *  Q^uaDst  Heb.  Gen.  xzv.  13—18. 

'  L.  c.  p.  8«2l 

/  See  Jbtwie,  Quest  in  Gen.  iv.  15.    zv.  16L   zzzvL  9i.   zhiiL  5. 

VOL.  I.  38 
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^78. 

The  same  Subject  continued. 

These  Parashes  differ  in  their  origin  and  design  from 
the  greater  Parashes^  as  they  are  called,  (which  are 
also  named  m*iio,)  that  is,  the  passages,  fifty- four  in 
number,  that  are  read  on  the  Sabbath  in  the  syna- 
gogue. These  have  a  later  origin  than  the  others,"  for 
they  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  appear  first 
in  the  Masora,  and  are  not  observed  in  the  rolls  of  the 
synagogue.  The  smaller  have  been  sometimes  con- 
sidered as  subdivisions  of  the  larger,  designed  for 
separate  readers  on  week  days.  But  in  dividing  the 
Sabbath  lesson  among  the  seven  readers,  regard  was 
had,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  division  of  the  subject, 
indicated  by  the  smaller  Parashes.  These  Sabbath 
Parashes,  or  Sidrinij  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Sidrim  which  Jacob  Ben  Chajim  has  placed  in  the  Rab* 
binic  Bible,  and  which  amount  to  four  hundred  and 
forty-seven,  in  the  Old  Testament. 

When  the  Sabbath  lessons  agree  with  one  of  these 
greater  Parashes,  they  are  marked,  if  it  is  shutj  with 
ttt;  if  open,  with  dd&«  However,  one  (Gen.  zlvii. 
28)  has  no  vacant  space  between  the  lines  before  it* 

The  passages  of  the  Prophets  called  HaphtaroAj 
(ni^ta&nO  which  are  written   each   on  a  separate  roB, 

**  The  opposite  doctrine  is  taught  by  Morinus^  p.  493,  and  othen,  as  wdl 
as  in  the  fonner  edition  of  this  work.    See  VUrwga,  Syn.  Vet  p.  969^  a% 

*  [Some  of  the  Jews  say  Moses  or  Ezra  affixed  these  letters  to  maik  tte 
divisions ;  bat  this  opinion  has  no  foundation  in  fact.  There  is  a  great  di- 
versity in  the  use  of  these'  letters  in  the  MSS.  In  common  editioxM  of  ths 
Hebrew  Bible,. 290  sections  of  the  Pentateuch  are  marked  with  a  D.  Ses 
some  curious  remarks  on  this  subject  in  Leutdeny  1.  c.  diss,  iv^  paitkolaxiy 
§  xiv.  and  zix.,  sq.] 


k 
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and  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna,'  are  similar  to  these.^ 
Elias  the  Levite  gives  the  following  unlucky  conjecture 
as  to  the  origin  of  this  custom  of  reading  the  prophetic 
passages :  "  Antiochus  the  wicked,"  says  he,  "  king 
of  Greece,  forbade  the  Israelites  to  read  the  law.  What 
did  the  Israelites?  They  took  a  Parash  from  the 
Prophets,  similar  in  argument  to  the  Parash  of  that 
Sabbath."*  This  custom  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  apparent,  from  Acts  xiii. 
18,  sqq.,  and  Luke  iv.  16,  sqq.,  that  the  Prophets  were 
then  read  in  the  synagogue.  But  from  the  latter 
passage  it  appears  there  were  then  no  Haphtara/ 

Our  present  division  into  chapters,  which  the  Jews 
also  have  accepted,'  is  of  Christian  origin,  and  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  thirteenth  century.     Gilbert  Gene- 


*  Megill.  iv.  5. 

*  Letudtn,  PhiL  Heb.  diss.  ill.  §  4,  p.  28,  says  the  section  of  the  Prophets 
18  called  n^ts&n  >  ^  digndastony  {muia^  dimissioj)  from  ^t:!:  >  to  aend  away^  and 
has  its  name  from  ceasing  or  finishing,  because  the  Sabbath  reading  ceased, 
and  was  finished,  and  the  people  were  dismissed,  when  this  passage  from  the 
Prophets  was  read ;  and  the  reader  of  this  section  was  called  -)iat73 ,  dia- 
missingi  because  he  was  wont  to  dismiss  the  assembly.  EliaSj  in  Thisbi, 
under  the  word  'its!:  >  says  Haphtara  signifies  cesaatioru 

Bodenschatz,  Kirchl.  Verf.  <L  Juden,  iL  26,  sqq.,  gives  a  catalogue  of  the 
Haphtara.  [See  Homt,  pt  i.  ch.  iL  sect  iiL  §  2,  vol.  L  p.  213,  and  pt  iiL 
ch.  L  sect  iv.  vol.  ii.  p.  105,  sq.,  who  also  gives  a  catalogue  of  both.] 

*  It  may  be  seen  from  Maccab.  L  41,  sqq.,  and  Joiephus^  Ant  xii  4,  5, 
whether  this  was  po.^sible  for  the  Jews  at  that  time.  Against  the  well-formed 
doubts  of  Jahrtj  p.  967,  see  Baiholdt^  p.  204,  and  the  opinion  of  VUringa^ 
L  c  p.  1008. 

*  John,  366.  On  the  other  hand,  Bertholdtj  p.  205,  who  follows  Ccarpzov^ 
p.  147.  [It  has  not  been  shown  that  Jesus  read  the  *<  lesson  for  the  day,"  in 
the  synagogue  at  Nazareth.  It  is  more  probable  he  selected  a  passage  to 
suit  the  occasion.] 

*  R  JVathan,  A.  C.  1440,  Pnef.  Concord.  Heb.  El.  Leviia,  Vorrede  zur 
Hunmas,  p.  17.  Buxtorfj  Pref.  Concord.  Heb.  CoL  4 — 14.  JMoriftut,  I.  c. 
p.  487.    Carpzovy  Crit  sac  p.  152.    The  Jewish  names  of  these  chapten  are 
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brardus'  says,  ^^  About  that  time,  (that  b,  1240  A.  C.,) 
the  Bibles  were  divided  into  chapters,  as  we  have  them 
at  this  day.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  invention  of 
the  scholastics,  of  those,  perhaps,  who,  with  Cardinal 
Hugo,  (1262,)  were  the  authors  of  the  Concordances; 
for  the  theologians  who  lived  before  this  time  do  not 
use  them,  [the  chapters,]  but  those  who  lived  later, 
use  them  frequently."  Balaeus^  ascribes  this  invention 
to  his  countryman  Stephen  Langthon,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.     Jahn  unites  both  accounts. 

[In  Hugo's  Concordance,  the  chapter  was  referred  to 
by  number,  and  the  page  was  divided  into  several 
sections,  marked  with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
Before  his  time,  the  Fathers  merely  referred  to  the 
book ;  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  designated  the  particu- 
lar portion  of  the  book  by  naming  the  most  prominent 
subject  of  the  passage  —  the  "Bush,"  the  "Deluge," 
&c.,  as  the  Mohamedans,  at  this  day,  refer  to  the  Koran, 
and  cite  the  "  Cow,"  the  "  Table,"  the  "  Woman,"  and 
^e  like.  * 

In  the  absence  of  more  certain  marks  to  indicate  the 
passage,  recourse  was  had  to  a  name  casually  given  to  a 
paragraph  from  its  contents.  Thus  Philo  says,  "  For 
the  Law  says  in  the  Curses."'  So,  in  Mark  ii.  26,  as 
some  think,  the  passage  in  1  Sam.  xxi. — xxii.  is  referred 
under  the  title  "Abiathar."'  In  Mark  xii.  26,  the 
third  chapter  of  Exodus  is  apparently  referred  to  as  the 

*  Chron.  lib.  iv.  p.  644. 

*  H.  E.  Cent  xiiL  c.  7, 10.— Langrthon  died  1227. 

'  [It  is  plain,  from  Acts  ziii.  «£),  35^  that  the  Paalms  were  divided  and 
marked  at  an  ancient  date.] 

*  De  Agricult  p.  20a 

'  [The  words  Ike  tkofs  ofsxe  added  in  the  English  version  of  the  pMsage, 
and  are  not  eariainly  implied  in  the  term  inl  'ji^id&ag  ;  but  see  the  same 
usage  of  inlj  for  the  time,  in  Luke  ill  2.] 
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<*Bush."  In  Romans  xi.  2,  reference  is  made  to 
1  Kings  xvii. — xix.  under  the  title  "Elias."  Raschi, 
commenting  on  Hosea  ix.  9,  "As  in  the  days  of  Gibe- 
ah,''  says,  this  is  Gibeah  of  Benjamin,  spoken  of  in 
the  "  Harlot,"  referring  to  Judges  xix. — xxi.  In  psalm 
ii.  he  refers  to  2  Sam.  ii.  8,  sqq.,  under  the  tide  "  Ab- 
ner."'  Sometimes  the  paragraph  is  named  from  the  first 
or  second  word  it  contains ;  thus  the  first  part  of  Gene- 
sis is  called  "  Bereshith ;  "  another  passage,  "  Noah ; " 
another,  "Leka,"  ^>,  that  is,  to  you  J"  Our  English 
translators  were,  perhaps,  ignorant  of  this  manner  of 
reference,  and  sometimes  made  ludicrous  mistakes 
through  their  ignorance  of  it.  Thus,  in  2  Sam.  i.  18, 
it  is  said  David  bade  them  teach  the  children  of  Judah 
the  "  Bow,"  referring  to  the  poetical  passage  from  the 
book  of  Jasher,  that  follows,  in  which  the  "  bow  of 
Jonathan"  is  mentioned;  in  our  version,  it  reads, 
"  teach  them  the  use  of  the  bow."] 


^79. 

2.   The  Diyision  into  Stichs  or  Verses. 

In  the  poetical  books  and  passages,  the  separate 
sentences  or  members  of  the  rhythmical  passage  were 
separated  or  broken  off  into  sticks^  Q^'^'^X^h)  or  verses, 
or  divided  into  cola  and  commata^  (yL(b\a  xol  }c6uuaTa,) 
greater  and  smaller  verses. 

This  custom  was  observed  by  the  Greeks,  Romans, 
and  Arabians.  It  is  proved  that  it  prevailed  among 
the  Jews  also,  by  the  fact  that  the  manuscripts  of  the 
Septuagint  and  the  old  Latin  versions  are  written  in 

«  [Jdbn,  vol.  L  p.  370.    Leutdetif  PhiL  Heb.  diss.  uL  §  4.] 
»  [BwOmfi  I  e.  p.  961.] 


H 
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this  manner ;  that  the  poetic  passages  of  the  historical 
hooks  are  still  divided  in  this  way,  and  that  the  poetical 
hooks  in  the  oldest  manuscripts,  such  as  the  Paris 
manuscript,  the  Bodleyan,  the  Cassel,  and  Regiomcm- 
tanus,  are  still  written  in  this  manner.' 

Epiphanius  says,  "  There  are  five  books  written  in 
verses,  namely.  Job,  the  Psalter,  the  Proverbs  of  Sob- 
mon,  Ecclesiastes,  and  the  Song  of  Songs."  So  Atha- 
nasius,  ^'  And  rising,  she  repeated  the  first  stick,  (that 
is,  from  Ps.  cxix.,)  '  I  arose  at  midnight  to  praise  thee 
for  the  judgment  of  thy  righteousness.' "  Chrysostom 
says,  ^^  Each  stick  suffices  to  afford  us  much  philosophy; 

if  we  examine  each  sentence  (Qtjaiv)  with  care, 

we  shall  gain  great  good."^  This  division  is  found  in 
the  Alexandrine  and  Vatican  manuscripts,  and  in  several 
versions.* 


**  See  Martianay,  I.  c.  KermkoUj  Diss.  p.  306.  Woffi  Bib.  Heb.  vol  H 
p.  296,  309.    Simon,  1.  c.  p.  15& 

^  Epipharu  De  Pond,  et  Mens.  c.  iv.  p.  162:  Iliyte  arij^^cig,  4i  tov  'J^ 
pi^loSf  eha  rd  VfaljifiQioy,  na(foifjUM  Saioft&i^Tog,*E*xXijauMaxiigf^Ja/m 
^Gfi^jMv.  Comp.  Grei^or,  Ndz.  Carm.  xzxiiL  Smctr.  Thes.  eccles.  p.  1090. 
JHhanoa,  Tract,  de  Virginit :  * AynrxafUyri  dh  nQmoi^  tovtof  tdr  crrZ/oy  iisdr 
Msaoviiitiu>¥  i^ijY^iQd/njVf  rod  il^ofioloyfiXadul  aw  rd  uqlftara  i^g  dttuu^ 
aivTjg  aov,  (Ps.  cxix.)  Chrysatt*  in  P&  xli.  (xliL) :  'AgxeX  dk  iMaarag  artgo; 
7foll^¥  '^tXv   i*\ttiva&  iptXoaoiplay ui^p  /uerd  dxQifiBiag  Ixdor^y  he* 

*  See  Breitinger,  ProlL  T.  L  c.  1,  §  a  It  is  found  in  the  Psalter  Tunc; 
Psalt  Sangerm,  and  others ;  in  Fabri  StapuL  Psalt  quincupL ;  Psah.  Gr.  cC 
Lat  Veron ;  in  BUmchinij  Ev.  quadrup.  iL  532,  Tab.  2 ;  Psalt  Gr.  et  Lit 
Coislin. ;  and  in  Codd.  Lat.  in  MarUcmay,  0pp.  Hierom.  torn.  L 

Hieroru  ad  Sunn,  et  Fretcl  on  Ps.  xvii.  13.  0pp.  iL  p.  631 :  Chwado  d  or- 
bonis  ignis.  £t  queritis,  cur  Gnecus  istum  versieulum  secundo  non  habeit 
interpoeitis  duobus  versibus.  Sed  sciendum,  quia  de  Hebraico  et  Theodo- 
tionis  editione  in  LXX.  interpretibus  sub  asterisco  additum  sit.  ProcBm.  n 
1.  xvi.  Comment  in  Jes. :  Non  parvam  mihi  qucstiunculam  detolisti,  quod 
scilicet  odo  versus^  qui  leguntur  in  Ecclesiis,  et  in  Hebraico  non  habeBtVt 
tertii  decimi  Psalmi,  Apostolus  usurparit,  scribens  ad  Romanos.  Sepakmm 
patens  est  guttur  eorum:  Unguis  suis  dolose  agebant:  venenum  aspidom 
sub  labiis  eorum.    Quorum  os  maledictione  et  amaritudine  plenum  eat: 
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The  Talmudic  Pesukimj*  in  their  etymology,  cor- 
respond perfectly  with  the  Greek  commaia  (xduuaza) 
and  the  Latin  ccesa,  and  seem  originally  to  have  had 
this  meaning  in  the  rhythmical  books.  Hupfeld^  comes 
to  this  conclusion  from  the  following  passage  in  Kid- 
dushim:'  "Our  rabbins  say  the  Law  contains  5888 
verses;"'*  and,  according  to  the  present  division,  there 
are  5845.  "  The  Psalms  have  eight  verses  more."  At 
present  they  contain  2527.  "  And  the  Chronicles  eight 
verses  less."  Their  number  of  verses  in  the  Psalms, 
6896,  approaches  the  number  5000  contained  in  the 
Greek  division. 

§  80,  a. 

The  same  Subject  continued. 

In  the  prosaic  books,  there  was  a  logical  division  into 
periods  corresponding  to  the  rhythmical  division  in  the 


▼eloees  pedei  eorom  ad  efiUndendum  sangoiiieiiL  Contritio  et  infelicitaa  in 
viifl  eoram:  et  viam  pacis  non  cognoveruat:  non  est  timor  Dei  ante  oculos 
eoram.  Martianay^  Prolog,  iv.  3,  ad  torn.  L :  Octo  illi  versus,  qui  tres  tantum 
liabent  distinctiones  in  nostra  Vulg.  Lat  et  in  Rom.  Psalterio,  hoc  ordine  et 
aninero  decormnt  in  Psalt  sac  Gennani,  veterem  Vulg.  et  Ko&¥iHp  complezo : 

Sepolcram  patens  est  guttur  eoram, 

Lingiiis  Buis  doloee  agebant: 

Venenum  aspidum  sub  labiis  eorum. 

Quorum  os  maledictione  et  amaritudine  plenum  est: 

Veloces  pedes  eorum  ad  efiundendom  sangoinem: 

Contritio  et  infelicitas  in  viis  eorum, 

Et  viam  pacis  non  cognoverunt: 

Non  est  timor  Dei  ante  oculos  eorum. 

See  Godd.  Paris,  reg.  5  and  6,  b.  JUhrfiofuiy,  1.  c  Ck>d.  Bodl.  5,  (JS:efifitool(, 
Din.  msper  Ratioiie  Text  Heb.  p^  808.)  Cod.  Caeeel.  Codd.  Regieroant 
fSee  others  in  ffolf,  Bib.  Heb.  voL  iL  p.  296,  30a    R  Smim^  Hist  Grit  d. 

V.  T.  p^  isa 

*  t3'«p1DD9ftwipe&,tocut»«0core»sd7rfMr. 

»Uc.p.84a  'FciaO^cl.  "  Mcrimu xeMif  888a 
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poetic  books.  These  divisions  are  called  Pesukim,  and 
are  mentioned  in  the  Mishna  as  observed  in  reading 
the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  and  probably  originated 
from  the  public  reading  of  these  books.  It  is  said  in 
Megilla,  iv.  4,  "  He  who  reads  in  the  Law  must  not 
read  less  than  three  verses,  (o'lpnoe .)  Let  not  more  than 
one  verse  [at  a  time]  be  read  to  the  interpreter,  and  in 
the  Prophets  three."  This  division  into  verses  is  de- 
rived from  Moses.* 

It  appears  from  the  number  of  these  Pesukim,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us,  that  they  were  our  present 
verses.  In  Megilla,  iv.  4,  the  passage  Isa.  lii.  3 — 5  is 
reckoned  as  three  verses.  In  Taan.  iv.  3,  a  precept  is 
given  for  reading  the  history  of  the  Creation  (Gen.  i.) 
according  to  the  Parashes^  and  the  number  of  the  verses 
in  the  Law.  So  in  the  Babylon  Gemara,*  the  passage 
in  Deut.  xxxiv.  6—12,  is  called  "  the  last  eight  verses 
of  the  Law." 

Besides  these,  there  occur  in  the  Gemara  other 
divisions,  called  PesyJdm^  (yw&^y  or,  more  commonlj, 
tr^w^  ''5«iD'»fc),)  and  also  TVemtm,  (t'l^aytD ,)  sentences  which 
sometimes  seem  to  denote  reading  lessons  in  general, 
and  sometimes,  in  a  narrower  sense,  short  passages  or 
half  verses  in  the  Pesukim»  Thus,  in  Nederim,'  it  is 
said,  "  What  is  that  which  is  written,  *  And  they  read  in 
the  book,  in  the  Law  of  the  Lord,  distinctly,  and  gave  the 
sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading'?" 
Neh.  viii.  8 :  **  And  they  read  in  the  book,  in  the  Law 
of  the  Lord," — that  is,  the  text^ — "distinctly," — that  is, 
tliey  read  the  Targum^ — "  and  gave  the  sense," — that  i% 
the  verses^  (Q*^pi&feO  ^^  ^  ^^^  caused  them  to  understaod 


*  MegilL  foL  3S.  *  Bdiw  Birth.  fioLU^cS.    BfeiMMii.  £  80^  e.  L 

'  Fo].87,odLSL 
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the  sense," — that  is,  the  marks  of  the  sentences^  (q^Pidd 
te'Tjytj.)  Again :  "  Raf  said,  '  Is  it  lawful  to  receive  the 
price  for  overseeing  the  youths  ?  '  and  R,  Johanan  said, 
*  It  is  lawful  to  receive  a  price  for  teaching  the  marks 
of  the  sentences  J^^  R.  Chasda  inquired  respecting  that 
place  where  it  is  w^ritten,  "  And  he  sent  young  men  of 
the  children  of  Israel,  which  offered  burnt-offerings," 
(namely,  lambs,)  "  and  sacrificed  peace-offerings  unto 
Jehovah,"  (namely,  bullocks.)  Ex.  xxiv.  6.  "  How  can 
it  be  known,"  he  asked,  "that  they  did  not  sacrifice 
bullocks  in  both  cases  ?  "  To  which  Mar  Sutra  replies, 
"  By  the  marks  of  the  sentences j^^  (or,  as  Buxtorf  renders 
it,  the  pauses  of  the  sentences.)* 

^  80,  b. 

The  same  Subject  concluded. 

It  appears  that  these  divisions  into  verses  were  made 
originally  without  any  external  signs  of  the  division, 
and  were  preserved  only  by  oral  teaching.  This  seems 
to  be  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  never  men- 
tions any  signs  of  the  division,  and  the  first  notice  of 
them  occurs  in  Tract  Sopherim,  iii.  7;*  from  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  found  in  the  synagogue  rolls ;  that  the 
observance  of  them  is  mentioned  as  a  branch  which  was 
taught  in  the  schools,  as  an  art  to  be  learned ;  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  old  translators  differ  in  their  division 
into  verses.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Vulgate/ 

*  Berach.  foL  92,  coL  1.    MegiD.  foL  %  coL  L    Ifiem.  MagilL  f6L  74, 
oqL6L    Buxtorf  Tiberias,  ch.  a   Btaiorf the yooagvi^ De  Paaet pi 8(>--01 

*  Ldber  Legis,  in  quo  iDcisum  eat  et  in  quo  capila  ineiaoram  punctata 
■onty  ne  legaa  in  eoi 

'  Be. Pa. xliv.  11, 12.  EC. 9l    LanuiilS.    Joii.iL&    Obad.veiie9l    In 

VOL.   I.  39 
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However,  it  is  possible,  reasoning  from  the  analogy 
of  the  shut  Parashes,  that  the  verses  may  have  been 
marked  by  leaving  a  small  space  between  them.  It 
could  not  be  done  by  a  break  in  the  sentence,  as  Pri- 
deaux  and  Beitholdt  suppose,*  for  this  would  have  de- 
stroyed the  division  into  Parashes,  which  was  never  to 
be  given  up.  The  decalogue  was  originally  written  in 
ten  lines,  (d-'O'^d,)  as  it  appears  from  a  Targum  on  Cant. 
V.  13.  The  division  of  the  prophetic  lKX)ks  into  greater 
and  smaller  passages,  (cola  and  commata^)  and  the  his- 
torical into  commata,  was  an  innovation  introduced  bj 
Jerome.  He  says,  "  No  one,  when  he  sees  the  Proph- 
ets divided  into  verses,  will  suppose  that  they  were 
bound  by  metre  among  the  Hebrews,  or  that  they  re- 
semble the  measure  of  the  Psalms,  and  the  writings  of 
Solomon.  But  as  it  is  commonly  done  in  the  writings 
of  Demosthenes  and  Tully,  which  are  divided  into  long 
and  short  sentences,  (cola  and  commaia^)  though  they 
wrote  in  prose,  and  not  in  verse,  so  we  have  consulted 
the  convenience  of  the  reader,  and  divided  our  new 
version  after  this  new  manner  of  writing."  Again  he 
says,  ^^  Read  according  to  our  translation,  for  when  the 
text  is  written  in  cola  and  commcUay  the  sense  is  more 
obvious  to  the  reader."  "That  I  might  arrange  it 
more  perspicuously,  and  in  paragraphs."  "  We  admon- 
ish the  reader  that  a  careful  transcriber  will  preserve 
the  distinctions  marked  by  the  paragraphs."*  The 
following  passage,  "  from  the  above-named  verse  to  the 

the  Vulg.  Cant  ▼.  5.  EecL  L  5.  Clerieus^  An  crit  pt  iiL  c  10,  4  ^ 
Cappdlua^  Crit  sac  ed.  Vogd,  yoL  ii.  p.  545, 869. 

"  Connectiooi,  voL  L  p.  333.  BaihoUUy  p.  20a  Thii  opinioD  waa  da- 
fended  in  the  earlier  editiona  of  thia  work. 

*  Jerome^  Pne£  in  Jes.:  Nemo  cum  Prophetaa  veraibua  viderit  eaaa  da- 
BCiiptoe^  metio  eoa  satimetapad  Hebreoa  li|[ari  et  aliqoid.aiinile  habanda 
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end  of  the  book  then  remains  a  little  comma,'^'*  {nzqixonr]^) 
has  led  Jahn  and  Bertholdt  astray  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  commata  were  longer  than  the  cola." 

The  verses  were  first  marked  with  numbers  in  Sabio- 
netti's  edition  of  the  Pentateuch,  1557 ;  more  perfectly 
in  Athias's  edition,  with  Leusden's  preface,  in  1661,  and 
in  Stephens's  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  since  1558. 


CHAPTER  II. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXT   ITSELF. 

^  81. 
CORRUPTION  OF  THE  TEXT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

The  fact  that  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  has  not 
come  down  to  us  in  a  faultless  state,  forces  itself  upon 


Psalmia  et  operibus  Salomonis :  sed  quod  in  Demosthene  et  in  TuUio  solet 
fieri,  ut  per  cola  scribantur  et  commata^  qui  utique  prosa  et  non  vereibus 
conscripserant,  nos  quoque  utilitati  legentium  providentes  interpretationem 
novam  novo  scribendi  genere  distinximus.  Pnef.  in  Ezech.:  Legite  et 
hunc  juxta  translationem  nostram:  quoniam  per  cola  scriptus  et  commata^ 
manife^tiorem  legentibus  sensum  tribuit  Pnef.  inParalip. :  — apertius  et 
per  vereuum  cola  digererem.  Pnef.  in  Jos. :  Monemus  lectorem,  ut  —  dis- 
tinctiones  per  membra  divisas  diligens  scriptor  conservet 

''  Martianayy  Pnef.  in  0pp.  Jerome,  L  proL  iv.  S,  states  the  matter  cor- 
rectly. Bertholdt^  p.  209,  following  Tyckstfi,  in  Eichhorrij  Rep.  vol.  iii.  p.  140, 
thinks  Jerome  found  this  division  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  On  the  other  hand, 
see  Morinus,  p.  447.  Eichhom,  §  77,  p.  264.  But  the  latter  has  not  suffi- 
ciently attended  to  tlie  following  passages.  Ep.  ad  Cyprian,  ad  Ps.  xc.  1], 
(0pp.  ii  p.  702:)  Inter  Hebraioum  et  Septuaginta  diversa  distinctio  est: 
LXX.  enim  dinumerationem  (^13?3^)  timori  et  furori  domini  copulant  £p.  ad 
Paullam  de  Alphabeto  Hebr.  Ps.  cxviiL  (cxix.)  0pp.  ii.  p.  709 :  —  quod  vide- 
licet ex  prima  litteni,  qua  apud  eos  vocatur  Aleph,  octo  versus  inciperent 
Ad  Jerem.  ix,  22:  LXX.  et  Theodotion  junxenmt  iUud  preterite  capitulo. 
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the  thoughtful  interpreter  in  many  places,  even  if  he 
does  not  make  any  very  extensive  critical  investigations, 
by  the  obvious  impropriety  and  want  of  sense  in  the 
common  readings/  Yet  the  critical  skeptics,  Morinus, 
Cappellus,  and  others,  were  obliged  to  fight  for  the  ad- 
mission of  this  fact,  against  the  blind  defenders  of  the  in- 
violable purity  of  the  text.  Even  Kennicott  was  obliged 
to  contend  for  it. 

^82. 

PROBABILITY  THAT  ERRORS  WOULD  BE  INTRODUCED  INTO 

THE  TEXT. 

From  the  nature  of  things  and  the  fate  of  all  ancient 
books,*  we  must  suppose  that  the  Old  Testament,  in 
spite  of  the  holy  zeal  of  the  Jews  to  maintain  its  purity* 
— which  may  be  called  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
—  would  become  disfigured  by  the  faults  of  transcribers, 
unless  a  continual  miracle  took  place.  The  possibU 
origin  of  errors  may  be  traced  back  to  two  main  causes 
namely,  to  accident  and  design,  both  of  which  have, 
unquestionably,  had  an  influence  on  the  Old  Testament 

[Eichhorn  and  others  suppose  the  original  manu- 
scripts, as  they  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  the  author, 
or  his  amanuensis,  may  have  contained  mistakes,  omis- 
sions, repetitions,  errors  in  orthography,  and   the  like. 

He  is  mistaken  if  he  takes  this  for  a  mere  division  of  the  words  into  lines— 
as  it  is  probable  he  does,  following  IL  Simon,  L  c.  p.  145^  Comp.  Jerome,  PreC 
in  Ezek. 

*  Ex.  xviL  1&  (Comp.  Clericusj  Vater,  in  loc.)  Norn.  xvL  1.  (Comp.  Faitr.] 
1  Sam.  vL  18.  xiiL  1.  (Comp.  dea  FtgnoUi  Chronol.  i  138,  sqq.)  zi?.  ZSi 
2Sam.vL4.  xiz.25.  xxiLda  xxiiia  1  Kings  viL  15, 20.  (zL  15 ?)  lO. 
zxvL 23.  2  Ch.  zz.  1, sq.  Jes.  viL  8.  Jerem.  zzviL  1.  Comp.  3, 12:  zriiLi 
Ps.  xv'uL  5, 4, 3b  xzv.  17.  zzvii.  13.  IxziiL  7.  (Comp.  ScAnurrer,  Diss.  p.  18i) 

^  Le  CUrCf  An  crit  pt  ill  vol.  ii.  ch.  1 — 15. 
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In  the  short  book  of  Amos  there  are  many  orthographical 
errors,  which  probably  belong  to  the  original  manu- 
script. But  it  is  the  duty  of  the  critic  to  restore  the 
text  to  the  condition  in  which  the  author  published  it ; 
not  to  correct  his  errors,  though  he  may  attempt  to 
account  for  them. 

1.  Eichhorn  thinks  the  authors  themselves  sometimes 
made  a  recension  of  some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  a  new  edition,  revised  throughout,  and  altered  here 
and  there.  In  some  instances,  he  thinks  we  have  both 
editions  in  the  original  language ;  for  example,  Ps.  xiv. 
and  liii.  In  other  cases,  one  edition  is  in  the  original, 
the  other  in  a  translation.  Such  is  the  Septuagint  trans- 
lation of  Jeremiah.  Besides  this,  later  writers  borrowed 
passages  from  their  predecessors,  after  making  slight 
alterations.  Thus,  for  example,  the  later  prophets  took 
much  from  one  another,  and  from  earlier  writers ;  in  this 
manner,  Ps.  cviii.  is  compiled  from  Ps.  Ivii.  8 — 12,  and 
Ix.  7 — 14.  Compare  Jer.  xlviii.  with  Isa.  xv.  xvi. ;  Jer. 
xlix.  7 — 17,  with  Obadiah. 

2.  If  a  hymn  or  a  proverb  were  taken  from  the 
mouth  of  the  people  and  reduced  to  writing,  —  and  this 
was,  perhaps,  the  case  with  some  psalms  and  proverbs, 
—  it  was  almost  impossible  to  avoid  errors.  Thus  some 
psalms,  not  always  the  oldest  nor  the  most  recondite, 
contain  numerous  inaccuracies,  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rected by  the  ancient  versions,  the  present  manuscripts, 
or  any  critical  authorities ;  while  other  psalms,  of  great- 
er antiquity,  need  scarce  any  correction,  or  are  easily 
amended  by  the  common  critical  methods.  Ps.  cxix., 
with  its  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  separate  sentences, 
has  come  down  to  us  in  a  remarkably  perfect  state.  If 
the  iron  diligence  of  the  Jewish  copyists  preserved  this 
and  others  so  perfectly,  are  we  to  attribute  the  errors 
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of  Other  psalms  to  their  negligence  ?  It  seems  wise, 
in  his  view,  to  refer  them  to  the  original  state  of  the 
text,  of  which  the  author  published  two  editions. 

3.  When  the  writer  cast  earlier  pieces  into  a  new 
form,  or  abridged  them,  the  chances  of  error  were  in- 
creased. Examples  of  this  kind  of  error  may  be  found 
in  Gen.  vii.  9,  16,  compared  with  vi.  19;  in  1  Ch.  i. 
17,  sqq.,  compared  with  Gen.  x. — xi.]* 

^83. 

ORIGIN  OF  ERRONEOUS  READINGS. 

1.  Bt  Accident. 

The  errors  of  copyists  are  manifold. 

I.    They  satv  wrong. 

1.  Thus  they  confounded  similar  letters.*  Hence, 
on  the  supposition  that  numeral  characters  were  used, 
we  are  to  explain  the  difference  in  numbers.  3  mis- 
taken for  T,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  13.  Seven  years,  in  1  Ch. 
xxi.  12 ;  the  Septuagint  has  three  years,  a  mistaken 
for  D,  1  Kings  xii.  21,  180,000;  the  Septuagint  reads 
120,000.""  [In  this  manner  many  other  mistakes  in 
numbers   seem   to  have   arisen ;    for  example,   2  Cb. 


*  [Eidihom^  §  82 — 86.    Tdkr^  Diss,  de  Judicio  super  vaiiis  Lectt  Cod. 
Heb.  recte  faciendo,  in  his  Opuscula,  p.  33,  sqq.] 

^  CapptUus^  Crit  sac.  ed.  Vogd^  voL  L  p.  79,  sqq.    Eichhomy  §  96.    0- 

zig,  Begriff  der  Kritik.  p.  12a  Often  t  and  ^ .  Ps.  ex.  3,  ©Tp  ^Tf!^, .  ▼«• 
lect  'p  ■•^'Vi:? .  Ps.  xix.  14,  ti'^'^rn ,  LXX  ?  b^'lj'a .  —  T  wiUi  a .  Joi.  xi; 
47,  imani  Ken  inan.  — n  with^.  Ps.  IxxviiL  69.  -f^^toiVenB.  pio, 
Neh.xii.  3,  n;|!?r.  Vs.  14,  n;;5M' .  —  n  with  n.  Gen.  xxxvL  23,  nji? ,  1  Ch. 

L40,  i;i?. 

'  Aenntcott,  Diss.  vol.  L  p.  521_527,  vol.  ii.  p.  201—203.    Diaa.  Gen.  ed. 
Brum,  §  27.    Bautr,  Crit  sac  p.  188,  sqq. 
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xiii.  3,  it  is  said  Jeroboam  led  out  an  army  of  800,000 
men,  and  lost  600,000  in  the  field ;  in  xvii.  13 — 19, 
that  Jehoshaphat  could  bring  an  army  of  1,160,000  into 
the  field ;  and,  xiv.  7,  sqq.,  that  Asa  had  580,000  men 
from  the  two  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  that  Zerah 
came  out  against  him  with  1,000,000 — statements  quite 
incredible. 

Other  numbers,  which  make  no  sense,  must  be  ex- 
plained in  the  same  manner;  fpr  example,  1  Sam. 
xiii.  1,  Saul  was  one  year  old  when  he  became  king; 
2  Ch.  xxii.  2,  Ahaziah,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  succeeds 
his  father,  who  had  just  died  in  his  fortieth  year ;  1  Ch. 
xxix.  4 — 7,  David,  of  his  poverty,  gives  3000  talents  of 
gold,  and  7000  of  silver;  others  give  6000  of  gold, 
10,000  of  silver,  18,000  of  brass,  and  100,000  of  iron, 
at  a  time  when  the  talent  of  gold  was  worth  24,309 
dollars,  and  the  weight  of  the  talent  (of  iron  and  brass) 
was  126  pounds.  The  numeral  for  ten  is  often  over- 
looked; as  in  Ezra  ii.  34,  the  Hebrew  reads  1017,  aud 
the  Septuagint  1007  ;  Esth.  ix.  14,  Haman  has  ten  sons, 
in  the  Hebrew ,  the  Septuagint  omits  the  number.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  formerly  the  Hebrew  letters 
resembled  one  another  more  closely  than  at  present.]' 

2.  They  misplaced  letters.* 

3.  They  misplaced  whole  words.  2  Sam.  vi.  2. 
Compare  1  Ch.  xiii.  6.  Ezra  ii.  70.  Coftpare  Neh. 
vii.  73.  According  to  Houbigant  and  Hitzig,  ^rw  is 
transposed  in  Ps.  xxxv.  7. 

*  See  Faba^s  Programm.  in  Eichhomf  §  96. 

*  Ez.  ii  46,  ^b'a?,  Neh.  viL  48,   ^yAxD\   1  Kings  x.  It,  O^ai^ai?,   2 

Cai.  ix.  10,  O'^a^a^?;  Pa.  xviiL  46, 'la'jn:';,  2  Sam.  xxiL  ^"^aw .  CcqtpeU. 
p^  71,  aqq.  According  to  JUboen,  Chron.  p.  76,  they  both  confounded  and 
iB^laced,  in  2  Sam.  vL  5,  d^!D1*^2  *^s:?  5^3  >  inatead  of  t3''^*^Dm  T3?  jDa » 
1  C^  xiiL  8. 
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4.  They  transposed  whole  passages.  Ps.  xcvi.  9 — 
11.  Compare  1  Ch.  xvi.  30 — 32.  [Eichhom  maintains 
that  Job  xl.  32 — xli.  3,  is  transposed  from  its  true 
place.]  • 

6.  They  omit  letters,  words,  and  sentences,  especiaOj 
when  two  sentences  have  the  same  ending.^ 

II.  They  heard  torongy  or  confounded  in  their  mind, 
letters  of  a  similar  sound.' 

III.  Mistakes  of  memory.  Where  the  transcriber 
copied  freely,  or  trusted  entirely  to  memory,  he  might 
make  mistakes : 

1.  By  transposing  words  and  sentences,  as  described 
above,  (I.  3,  4.) 

2.  By  omitting  words  and  sentences,  (I.  6.) 

3.  By  confounding  synonymous  words,  as  in  Levit 
XXV.  36,  i)*  with  ia;  2  Kings  i.  10,  "»?^p  with  ^?«^. 
mn*^  is  often  exchanged  for  *^3n». 

4.  By  alterations  from  the  paraUel  passages*  Jei. 
vii.  8,  w^m  tt*^*i©5 ,  Cod.  96,  for  warn  6*^0© ,  after  the  fre- 
quent parallels;  Jes.  Ixiii.  16,  *^)a)D  yfi^iy  for  yM  tiirtsh] 
the  former  often  occurs. 

"  Allg.  Bib.  voL  ii  p.  617,  8qq^§95u    KenmeoU,  Diss.  Gen.  §  33»33;7L 
^  Cappelltu,  p.  115,  sqq.,  enumerates  many  erroneous  examples.   See 

VogeTa  remarks,  p.  119,  sqq.    Neh.  xL  5,  njfc55, 1  Ch,  ix.  5,  HJ^;  Pa 

xviii.  42,  *iyjc;,  2  Sam.  xxiL  ^^c*^ ;  2  Sam.  xxiiL  25,  comp.  1  Ch.  zL  27; 

Gen.  xxxvi.  11, 12,  comp.  1  Ch.  L  96 ;  Jos.  xxL  23,  comp.  I  Ch.  ▼.  53;  5i 

Eichhom,  §  105,  following  JGsUer,  Repert  vol  IL  p.  261,  finds  such  ai 
omission  from  d/iotorilevTovj  in  1  Ch.  xL  13.  Comp.  2  Sana.  xxiiL  9— 11* 
According  to  him,  Repert  voL  vL  p.  13,  there  is  another  in  Pa,  xxxriL  9B; 
(see  the  LXX.,  Symmachus,  the  Vulgate,  and  Qq^Mlhu^  L  c  pu  119^  t^H 
another  in  1  Kings  ziv.  25<  Comp.  2  Cb.  xii  l^--i9.  Periiapa  Num.  im 
3,  4,  belongs  here. 
'  1  Sam.  xxiL  18,  a^in,  Eeii  ^wi;  Jos.  xxzviL  9,  b?,  QKinga  xiz.9,  !>, 

Ps.  lix.  9,  n*i^CM,LXX.  and  Vena.  nn)^[$.    See  other  ^«t»^^  in  Of 
pdluBt  p.  74,  and  EiMom,  §  97. 
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IV.   Errors  of  understanding. 

1.  In  the  division  of  words,  (Ps.  xlviii.  16,  tnyy'b^ 
and  rrjJaij  ;  Ps.  xxv.  17,  'tiitJisJaJa  ia*^nnn  for  ^^nipis^a^ai  "srmn ,) 
and  by  the  marks  in  the  margin,  which  were  brought 
into  the  text. 

2.  In  the  use  of  abbreviations.  [Eichhorn  cites  an 
error  of  this  kind  from  Symmachus.  Isa.  xlii.  19, 
's  nn^ps  (which  stands  for  rTin*»  -dj^,  servant  of  Jeho- 
vah) he  translates  o  dovk6q  fwvj  my  servant."  Jer.  vi. 
llf  "'^t\7snj  in  the  Seventy,  &vu6v  juot; ;  as  if  it  were 
^t^n .] 

3.  In  the  use  of  the  custodes  linearum.  [The  tran- 
scribers of  the  Hebrew  Bible  did  not  allow  themselves 
to  divide  a  word,  when  the  line  would  not  contain 
the  whole  of  it,  nor  to  leave  a  vacant  space ;  so  they 
filled  it  with  some  favorite  letter,  in  general  with  the 
initial  of  the  next  word ;  but  they  wrote  the  next  word 
fully,  in  its  proper  place,  as  if  its  initial  had  not  been 
written  before.  An  ignorant  or  careless  copyist  was 
easily  led  astray  by  such  letters.  On  the  one  hand, 
learned  transcribers  have  sometimes  fancied  these  letters 
when  there  were  none,  and  so  have  omitted  what  be- 
longed to  the  text.]  There  is  an  example  of  this 
mistake  in  Isa.  xxxv.  1,  where  bira^  is  put  instead  of 
*wm ;  for  the  ^  may  belong  to  the  next  word,  ^s^yn  9  and 
be  written  as  a  cusios.^ 

In  this  manner,  explanatory  scholia  are  drawn  into 
the  text.     So  "^^^^  ""^^9  f>8,  Isa.  vii.   17,  according  to 

*  JZofefMidfler,  in  loc ;  other  exiin^es  in  JBidUbm,  §  108^  KMiMott, 

i>]H.§2a 

»  JEensneott,  DiM.  Gen.  §  35.  Jakn^l  ATT.  filork,  in  Odia  Davidii,  has 
coUeetBd  nomeroos  examples  of  this  kind,  fWxn  the  old  verrions  of  the 
Psalms.    See  Conjectures  in  EiMom^  §  109. 

▼OL.  I.  40 
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Koppe  and  Gesenius.  Liturgical  notes  in  the  margifl, 
also,  have  come  into  the  text,  as,  perhaps,  pr^i'iijai .« 

[Such  explanative  scholia  are  the  following :  Isa.  xl.  7, 
"  Truly  the  people  is  grass,"  according  to  Jahn,  and  the 
number  60,000,  in  1  Sam.  vi.  19,  which  alarmed  Tin- 
dal  and  Voltaire  so  much.  So,  perhaps,  1  Sam.  xvii.  12 
—31, 41—50, 65—68,  xviii.  1—6, 9—11, 17—19,  came 
into  the  text  through  the  same  channel.  Originally  tbey 
were  not  in  the  Seventy,  but  were  added  by  Origen 
from  Theodotion,  and  the  other  Greek  translators  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ.]* 

^84. 

2.   Falsification  by  Design. 

The  charge  has  often  been  brought  that  the  Jews 
have  falsified  the  text.  But  the  fact  cannot  be  proved. 
Sometimes  Jerome  seems  to  accuse  them.  <<  We  hold 
it  to  be  uncertain  whether  the  Seventy  added  the 
words  every  man  and  in  all  to  Deut.  xxvii.  26,  or 
whether   they    were   in    the   old   Hebrew,    and   have 

been   erased   by   the   Jews While   reading   the 

Hebrew  volume  of  the  Samaritans  with  reference  to 
this,  I  found  b^  was  written  in  the  text,  agreeing 
^vith  the  Seventy.  Therefore  it  was  in  vain  that  the 
Jews  took  it  awai/j  so  that  they  might  not  seem  to  lie 
under  the  curse  if  they  did  not  fulfil  all  which  is 
written  ;  for  the  more  ancient  writings  of  both  nations 
bear  witness  that  it  was  placed  there."  But  again,  in 
Jes.  chap,  vi.,  he  says,  ^^  If  any  one  should  say  the  He- 

*  BerOioldt,  p.  356.  * 

^  [See  Afictofif^  Or.  Bib.  vol  ziL  p.  196,  and  XX.  p.  31.    Kumrnedt^lc 
p.  407.    John,  I  c.  vol  L  p.  479,  aqq.] 
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brew  books  were  falsified  by  the  Jews,  let  him  listen  to 
what  Origen  has  to  answer  to  this  question  in  the 
eighth  volume  of  his  explanations  of  Esaias,  namely, 
Our  Lord  and  the  apostles  (who  accuse  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  of  other  crimes)  would  never  have  been  silent 
respecting  this,  which  was  the  greatest  of  all.  But  if 
it  should  be  said  the  Hebrew  books  were  falsified  after 
)the  coming  of  the  Lord,  and  the  preaching  of  the  apos- 
tles, I  cannot  refrain  from  laughter,  that  the  Savior,  and 
evangelists,  and  apostles,  should  have  produced  tes- 
timonies which  the  Jews  were  afterwards  able  to 
falsify."- 

*  lEeron.  Cgitl  in  Gal.  iiL  10 : Incertum  habemuB,  atmm  LXX. 

interpretes  addiderint  5  Mos.  xxvii.  26,  omnis  homo  et  in  ommbus^  an  in 

veteri  Hebneo  ita  fiierit  et  poetea  a  JudieiB  deletum  sit Quam  ob 

causam  Samaritanorum  Hebnea  volomina  relegens  inveni  ^^  scriptum  ease 
et  cum  LXX.  interpretibus  concordare.  Frustra  igitur  illud  iulervnt  Judci, 
ne  viderentur  esse  sub  maledicto,  si  non  possent  omnia  complere,  quae 
Bcripta  sunt:  cum  antiquiores  alterius  quoque  gentis  littere  id  positum 
fuisse  testentur. 

Josepk,  c.  Ap.  L  8,  (§  15,  b.)  JEeron,  Com.  in  Jea  cap.  vL :  Quod  si  ali- 
quis  dizerit,  Hebneos  libros  postea  a  Judieis  esse  falsatos,  audiat  Origenem, 
quid  in  octavo  volumine  explanationum  Esaie  huic  respondeat  qusstiuncu- 
be:  quod  nunquam  Dominus  et  apostoli,  qui  cetera  crimina  aiguunt  in 
scribis  et  Pharisffiis,  de  hoc  crimine,  quod  erat  maximum,  reticuissent 
Sin  antem  dixerint  post  adventum  Domini  Salvatoris  et  predicationem 
apostolorum  libros  Hebrteos  fuisse  falsatos,  cachinnum  tenere  non  potero, 
ut  Salvator  et  evangelists  et  apostoli  ita  testimonia  protulerint,  ut  Judei 
pofltea  falsaturi  erant  See  this  charge  bronght  against  the  Koran,  {Hoi- 
tingtr^  Thes.  PhiL  p.  125,)  by  b.  VouiuB  (de  LXX.  int  p.  18,  sqq.  Compare 
Append,  p.  68,  sqq.)  WUL  WkaUmj  (Essay  towards  restoring  the  true  Text 
of  O.  T. ;  Lend.  1772.)  See  BogenmuUerj  L  c,  and  Carpzov^  Crit  sac.  iii. 
p.  d58,  sqq.,  and  Kmnicott,  (diss.  iL  ],  p.  17,  sqq.,  and  Diss.  Gen.  §  27,]  on 
account  of  Deut  xxviL  4. 

Against  their  corrupting  it  wilfully,  see  Bellanninej  De  Verbo  Dei,  iL  2;  7. 
dauius,  De  Textus  Heb.  in  V.  T.  Puritate,  in  Bauer,  Crit  sac  p^  76, 102, 
186.  Ccqfpd.  Crit  sac.  i.  p.  1,  sqq.  CarpzoVy  p.  109,  sqq.  According  to 
EiMom,  §  95,  it  is  probable  they  have  corrupted  only  Ps.  xxiL  17,  and  Isa. 
xix.  18,  at  the  most  [Ccarpzov  admits  there  are  faults  in  each  of  the  MSS.  of 
the  O.  T.,  but  maintains  Vud  aU  the  MSS,  now  extent,  uiim  toftm  together, 
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At  the  utmost,  this  charge  has  the  appearance  of 
probability  only  during  the  period  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  origin  of  Christianity,  and  here  it  is  rebutted  by  the 
history  of  the  text. 

["  Since  we  have  so  little  reason,"  says  Eichhorn,  "  to 
call  in  question  the  testimony  of  Josephus  as  to  the  great 
veneration  which  the  Jews  were  wont  to  pay  to  their 
sacred  national  writings,  it  is  plain  that  no  one,  up 
to  his  time,  would  venture  to  alter  them  by  additions  or 
omissions ;  and  since  there  are  evident  marks  that,  after 
his  time,  they  copied  the  text  of  the  sacred  books  with 
scrupulous  carefulness,  it  follows  that  the  greatest  part 
of  their  books  are  free  from  intentional  alterations. 
Conjecture  can  go  no  farther  than  to  suppose  that  some 
Jews,  for  private  ends,  have  corrupted  certain  passages."* 
"  Before  the  birth  of  Christ,  they  would  have  made  no 
intentional  falsification,  as  there  was  no  occasion  for  it. 
But  this  charge  is  brought  against  the  Palestine  Jews, 
that  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  they  changed  the  word 
Gerizim  for  Ehal^  in  Deut.  xxvii.  4;  and  ^^^  "t*?,  Hu 
city  of  the  surij  Isa.  xix.  1 8,  for  o^vj^  "^^? ,  the  city  of  de- 
struction. They  are  charged  with  making  the  first  of 
these  falsifications  out  of  hatred  to  the  Samaritans,  to 

contain  the  genuine  text  He  distributes  all  who  are  of  a  contraxy  opinioa 
into  two  classes — 1.  The  professed  enemiea  of  gospel  tnxth.  fL  Ciiticf 
without  knowledge  or  prudence,  or  who  are  maliciously  skiUed  in  criticiBiii, 
and  wish  to  brand  the  Scripture  as  corrupt,  and  pierce  its  side.  Thef  aie 
divided  into  Mohamedans,  Papists,  and  Socinians.  He  placai  SjpmiaM 
(Tr.  Theol.  pol.  iz.  p.  122)  at  the  head  of  those  who  assert  that  the  writiiigi 
of  the  O.  T.  are  too  corrupt  to  be  trusted.  Peyrtrt  followed  Spinoiza,  (Sjrv- 
tem.  Pne- Adamitarum,  pt  L  lib.  iv.  p.  172,)  and  said,  <*  God  soflbred  tbs 
autographs  to  perish,  and  only  very  imperfect  copies  to  come  down  to  ua* 
Jok,  Morintu  contended  (Exercit  in  Pent  Sam.)  that  the  Samaritan  was  tilt 
authentic  text  On  this  question,  see  Lud.  CappMm,  CUHcui^  Jk  FemhUf 
Rtcfu  Simon,  &c.] 
"  [See  Bichhom,  §  95,  d.] 
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prove  that  the  curse  was  uttered  on  Gerizim,  the  site  of 
the  Samaritan  temple,  and  the  second  out  of  hostility  to 
their  Egyptian  brethren,  and  to  cast  a  reproach  on  the 
city  (Leontopolis)  in  which  the  Egyptian  Jews  had 
built  their  temple. 

"  But  it  is  plain  they  are  innocent  in  both  cases.  The 
altar  was  to  be  erected  on  that  mountain  where  the 
Hebrew  nation  swore,  with  sacrifices  and  imprecations, 
to  observe  the  Law.  This  was  Mount  Ebal ;  and  the 
Hebrew-Jewish  text  justly  commands  that  the  altar 
shall  be  built  there.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  on  that 
mountain  where  the  altar  was  to  be  built  according  to  the 
Samaritan  text, — that  is,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  —  where 
the  blessmgs  were  pronounced,  which  the  people  did  not 
swear  to  by  sacrifices,  but  to  which  they  only  responded 
*  Amen,  Amen,'  no  altar  was  to  be  erected.  A  wilful 
corruption  of  the  second  passage  is  still  more  incon- 
ceivable :  for  o'^nn  ^*^3p  is  a  literal  translation  of  Leon- 
topolis,  the  place  where  the  Egyptian  temple  was  built. 

"  After  the  birth  of  Christ,  perhaps  a  polemic  zeal 
might  seduce  the  Jews  to  corrupt  those  passages  which 
the  Christians  used  as  proof-texts  in  the  controversy  re- 
specting the  Messiah,  so  that  they  would  prove  nothing, 
or  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Christians.  But  here  they 
would  alter  only  such  passages  as  did  not  speak  de- 
cisively of  the  Messiah,  and  would  leave  unaltered  the 
most  obvious.  But  now,  if  we  examine  those  passages 
on  which  the  charge  has  been  rested,  their  present 
appearance  may  be  far  more  naturally  explained  without 
this  supposition.  Finally,  the  Fathers  who  charge  them 
with  falsifications,  only  reproach  them  with  corrupting 
the  Alexandrian  version,  and  not  the  original  text." 
The  only  passage  in  which  there  is  ground  for  conjec- 
turing the  Jews  have  corrupted  the  text,  for  the  sake  of 
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avoiding  a  prophetic  reference  to  Jesus,  is  Ps.  xxii.  17| 
(16,)  where  inso  is  changed  to  ^^iao»  so  that  the  sense 
is  changed  from  they  pierced^  to  like  a  lion.  But  some 
of  the  most  learned  Jews,  in  the  Masora,  admit  the 
former  is  the  better  reading.]  • 

Through  the  uncritical  but  innocent  manner  of  treat- 
ing the  text,  some  have  inserted  easier,  apparently  more 
just,  and  less  offensive,  readings  in  the  place  of  the 
genuine  text.*  They  have  corrected  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  errors,  which,  perhaps,  were  not ;  fcr 
example,  Gen.  xi.  31,  the  Samaritan  reads  tt*tri*n  instead 
of  ixs-^i  ;*  2  Sam.  viii.  17,  "Zadok,  the  son  of  Ahitab^ 
and  Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Abiathar,"  instead  of  ^^Zadok 
and  Abiathar,  the  son  of  Ahimelech,  the  son  of  Ahitub."' 

They  filled  places  where  there  seemed  a  chasm— 
Gen.  iv.  4,  where  an  addition  has  been  made  by  the 
Samaritan  and  other  versions,'  though  some  consider  it  a 
scholion.  They  altered  the  text  to  make  it  conform  to 
certain  preconceived  opinions  of  their  own ;  for  exam- 
ple, in  Deut.  xxiii.  3,  nt  6i)a  instead  of  •itjaja  /  They 
made  the  text  conform  to  the  parallel  passages.  Thus, 
perhaps,  the  reading  ^f^i\  t':^,  [strengA  to  his  peoplej]  Ps. 


*  [Eiehhomy  §  111,  on  this  reading  in  Ps.  zziL  17.    See  JEenmoott, 
sertation,  vol  L  p.  499,  sq.    Diss.  Gen.  p.  345, 448.    /.  />.  MitkadUf  in  loc.] 

»  E.  g.  1  Chion.  ii  48,  ni.^,  and  Codd.  HT^; ;  Num.  xxviL  7,  fiTTOJ. 
Codd.  Tn^ag ;  Ps.  jooLvl  2,  "^ai,  Codd.  Veres,  ia^ ;  Gen.  iL  2;  '^?'?«!» 
Samar.,  LXX.,  Syr.  *^»ffln;  Jud.  xviii.  30,  nC3)3  for  rrOJa;  Qen.  «.  V% 
XXL  53,  XXXV.  7.  Ex.  xxii  9,  where  b%liM  ^  construed  in  the  plunJ,  the  Ssn 
puts  the  sing.    Ex.X7.  3,  ^^)f?  c'^'M  (of  God)  Samar.  '12  nn&3 .    EnpbHS- 

ism  of  the  Samar.  Deut  xxv.  12,  xxviiL  12,  the  Keris,  (§  89,  §  129;  ftr 
other  examples.) 

'  VaUr,  m  loc.  *  HUzig,  p.  14a 

'   GeseniuSj  Pent  Sam.  p.  62,  sq. 

^  Bruns,  in  EichhonCa  Rep.  vol.  xv.  p.  171.  MichadiSf  Mos.  Recht  ptiL 
p.  435,  note.    Kennieottf  Diss.  Gen.  p.  61. 


^ 
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xxviii.  8,  instead  of  'i'2j  tr,  J^strengih  to  them^']  arose  from 
Ps.  xxix.  11. 

[Eichhom  enumerates  eighteen  sources  of  errors  in 
text,  namely,  1,  from  passages  which  occur  twice  in  the 
Scripture ;  2,  from  scholia  inserted  in  the  text ;  3,  alle- 
gorical explanations  written  in  the  margin,  and  ac- 
cidentally inserted  in  the  text ;  4,  alterations  after  the 
Targums,  &c. ;  5,  conjecture ;  6,  designed  falsification ;' 

7,  transposition    of   letters,    words,    and    sentences; 

8,  errors  of  sight  a  source  of  very  numerous  errors ; 

9,  errors  of  hearing ;  10,  the  habit  of  not  reading  the 
words  as  they  were  written,  particularly  in  the  three 
names  of  God,  and  the  quiescent  letters  ;  11,  errors  of 
memory ;  12,  arbitrary  use  of  the  moires  lectionis ; 
13,  acquaintance  with  other  Oriental  languages,  lead- 
ing to  a  confusion  of  orthography ;  14,  mistakes  from 
misunderstanding  the  abbreviations ;  15,  false  division 
of  words;  16,  mistaking  the  custodes  linearum — letters 
put  to  fill  up  a  line ;  17,  words  of  a  similar  termina 
lion ;  18,  fondness  for  a  favorite  manuscript.] 

§  85. 

FATE  OF  THE  TEXT  BEFORE  THE  CANON  WAS  CLOSED. 

The  Hebrew  text  encountered  its  most  unfortunate 
fate  while  the  single  parts  of  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  were  in  circulation,  each  as  a  separate  whole, 
before  the  collection  of  the  Old  Testament  had  acquired 
a  certain  respect  and  sacredness.  The  transcribers 
allowed  themselves  to  proceed  with  the  books  before 
them  —  which  were  often  anonymous  —  as  if  they  were 
own  productions,  and  so  alter  the  text  at  their  own 

*  See  above,  p.  314,  eqq.  »  [EiMom,  §  93— lOa] 
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discretion.  Examples  of  this  kind  of  treatment  may  be 
seen  in  the  note.*  Compilers  and  revisers  made  arbi- 
trary insertions  in  the  works  of  earlier  writers,  and 
frequently  introduced  what  was  entirely  foreign  to  the 
text,  as  it  will  be  shown  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Chronicles,  and  Jeremiah. 

[Perhaps  Doctor  De  Wette  states  the  corruption  rf 
the  text  by  transcribers  in  terms  stronger  than  the  case 
requires.  The  psalms  mentioned  in  the  note  dijOfer, 
indeed,  from  one  another ;  but  the  difference  is  scarcely 
to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the  carelessness  or  caprice 
of  the  copyists  and  interpreters.  At  least,  there  is 
another  hypothesis,  which  removes  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties. It  may  be  supposed  that,  in  some  few  cases, 
the  author  retouched  his  own  work ;  we  may  then  hafe 
two  readings  in  parallel  passages,  and  both  genuine. 
On  this  supposition,  some  explain  the  difference  between 
the  odes  in  the  historical  books,  and  the  same  pieces 
published  in  the  Psalms. 

Those  passages  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronides 
which  relate  to  the  same  events,  and  are  so  similar  with 
some  chapters  in  the  Prophets,  seem  to  be  accounts  of 
the  same  events,  written  by  different  hands.  The  later 
writer  had  the  work  of  his  predecessor  before  him,  and 
adopted  his  opinions  or  words,  so  far  as  he  widerstood 
its  language,  or  as  it  suited  his  purpose.     Late  UTiters 


*  Comp.  Ps.  xiv.  and  liii. ;  Ps.  xl.  13,  sqq^  and  LXX. ;  Ps.  xriii.  and  2Siii. 
xxii.;  Pa.  cviiL  and  Ivii  8—12,  and  Iz.  7—14;  IVl  cv.  and  1  Ch.zvia-4B; 
Pa.  ozvL  and  1  Ol  zvL  23— 83;  laa.  x^OEvii.— xzzviiL  and  2  Kioga xvnL- 
XIX. ;  Jer.  liL  and  2  Kinga  xxiv. ;  1  Sam.  xxiiL  8—31,  and  1  Ch.  xL  10—17; 
Esra  ii.  and  Neh.  viL  6^  aqq. 

See  theae  varioui  readings  cgllected in  CappeBm^  ^ogd,  L  80, efj.lW 
hom^  §  139,  b,  and  Benier,  Crit  aac  p.  236,  aqq.  [See  a  liit  of  die  paaM 
paaaagea  in  Appendix,  G.] 
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borrowed  from  their  predecessors,  in  old  times  as  in 
modern  days.  The  different  forms  which  devotional 
poems  are  made  to  assume,  are  well  known.  An  ode 
might  be  changed  in  form  to  suit  the  liturgical  purpose 
to  which  some  one  wished  to  appropriate  it.  The  col- 
lectors of  the  Psalms  may  sometimes  have  recast  an  old 
piece.  The  errors  of  copyists  are  scarcely  an  adequate 
source  of  the  variations  in  the  choruses  of  Euripides. 

Eichhorn  wisely  observes  that  kindred  passages  may 
differ  from  one  another  without  giving  us  occasion  to 
complain  of  ancient  times,  or  of  the  carelessness  of 
transcribers.  By  comparing  these  kindred  passages, 
discoveries  may  be  made  which  are  important  for  both 
higher  and  lower  criticisms.  In  respect  to  the  former, 
we  may  ascertain  how  some  books,  or  single  passages, 
originated,  and  in  what  manner  old  works  were 
wrought  over  in  more  modem  times.  In  respect  to 
lower  criticism,  we  may  obtain  facts  from  the  history 
of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  arguments  to  show  that  many 
striking  errors  extend  back  to  the  remotest  times. 

"  In  judging  upon  the  diversities  between  the  parallel 
passages,  much  depends  upon  their  authorship,  whether 
they  proceeded  from  the  original  author  of  the  similar 
passage,  and  so  are  the  results  of  a  revision  he  has  him- 
self made  of  an  earlier  work.  We  are  to  inquire,  not 
merely  whether,  in  the  revision,  the  original  design  and 
object  remained  the  same,  and  the  original  text  was 
only  made  more  pleasing  by  more  agreeable  and  choice 
expressions,  and  single  additions;  but,  also,  whether 
the  two  texts  had  not  a  different  design.  Since  an 
earlier  composition  may  be  used  for  a  new  object,  why 
might  not  the  original  author  have  occasion  to  return  to, 
and  make  a  new  use  of  his  own  work  ? Similar 

VOL.   I.  41 
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texts  differ  from  one  another  merely  in  rival  readings, 
better  or  worse,  or  synonymous,  and,  therefore,  we  must 
renounce  the  hope  of  making  any  decisive  judgment 
whether  the  original  author  merely  rewrought  his  earlier 
text  in  a  new  edition,  or  some  other  writer  has  done  it. 
We  must  be  satisfied  with  a  critical  probability ;  for  the 
condition  of  the  text  rarely  allows  a  final  decision  of 
this  kind.  Cases  are  not  rare  where  the  first  expression 
is  stronger,  more  natural,  and  better,  than  one  which 
the  amending  hand  of  the  author  afterwards  inserts  in 
its  place.  On  the  contrary,  a  stranger  sometimes  sees 
the  faults  or  imperfections  of  a  piece  more  justly  than 
the  original  author;  and  the  best  improvements  often 
proceed  from  another  hand.  Finally,  equivalent  ex- 
pressions— which  are  often  changed  to  suit  the  pertness 
or  wisdom  of  the  copyist — may  originate  with  the 
author  himself,  and  the  exchange  of  the  one  for  the 
other  may  seem  to  him  an  improvement.  Every  writer 
who  is  attentive  to  his  own  mental  action,  will  remem- 
ber that  certain  expressions  have  pleased  him  at  one 
time  more  than  another,  and  he  has  inserted  them 
instead  of  others  which  were  more  usual  with  him,  and 
yet  without  being  able  to  tell  why  he  prefers  them.'']* 
The  different  original  texts  of  the  LXX.,  in  Jere- 
miah^ and  Daniel,'  would  also  be  monuments  of  thb 
uncritical  treatment,  if  there  were  sufficient  proof  of  the 
fact,  as  many  maintain  that  there  were  several  originals 
of  these  books. 


*  [EiMmm,  §  139,  b.]  »  See  $  219,  oqq.  '  See  §  35& 
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^  86. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE    SAMARITAN-ALEXANDRIAN    RECENSION    OF 

THE  PENTATEUCH. 

The  origin  of  that  form  of  the  text  which  is  found 
in  the  Samaritan  manuscripts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and 
which  is  related  to  the  text  of  the  LXX.,  is  a  matter  of 
the  highest  importance  in  the  history  of  the  text  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

It  is  still  a  subject  of  controversy  at  what  time  the 
Pentateuch  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Samaritans. 
Some  think  this  took  place  before  the  separation  of  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.* 

[A  few  words  may  be  said  on  the  history  of  this  form 
of  the  Hebrew  text. 

Before  the  first  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it 
was  only  known  by  the  citation  of  the  early  Fathers ; 
it  was  doubtful  that  a  single  copy  was  in  existence. 
But  in  1616,  Petrus  a  Valle  purchased  a  complete 
copy  of  it,  which  was  sent  to  the  library  of  the  Oratory 
at  Paris,  1623.  It  was  printed  in  the  Paris  Polyglot. 
About  the  same  time,  (1620 — 1630,)  Usher  found  six 
copies  in  the  East.  After  this  time,  it  was  frequently 
printed,  and  criticised.  Kennicott  caused  eighteen  Sa- 
maritan manuscripts  to  be  collated  for  his  work. 

These  manuscripts  are  written  without   vowels,  ac- 


•  Jo.  Morinus,  Exercit  ecclesa.  in  utrumque  Samaritanorum  Pent,  (Par. 
1631,  4to^  p.  62,)  and  the  Epistle  to  ,Ant.  Van  Dalt^  in  his  Dissertation, 
p.  691.  WaUon^  Prolegg.  xL  9,  11.  Cappdlus,  voL  i.  p.  57a  WhisUmy 
An  Essay,  &:c.  p.  48, 164.  Carpzov^  Crit  sac.  p.  608,  sqq.  Kennicott^  Diss. 
iL  p.  108—113.  /.  D.  Mchadis,  EinL  in  das  A.  T.  p. 315.  UicWom,  §383, 
sq.  BauoTy  Crit  sac.  p.  330.  /oAn,  voL  L  p.  412,  sqq.  BerihoUU^  voL  L 
pi  471,  and  an  anonymous  writer  in  BengtPs  Archiv.  voL  iii.  p.  61& 
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cents,  or  any  of  the  Hebrew  diacritical  marks,  though 
they  have  others  of  their  own.  The  text  is  divided  into 
shorter  sentences  than  the  Jewish  Parashes.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  age  of  these  manuscripts ;  but  no 
one  of  them  can  be  older,  perhaps,  than  the  thirteenth 
century.  Their  modernness  led  Tychsen  to  the  strange 
theory  that  the  Pentateuch  was  first  copied  into  Samaritan 
letters  at  a  recent  date  —  in  the  10th  or  12th  centur}.* 

Since  this  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  I  shall 
give  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  two  eminent  critics, 
who  take  a  different  view  of  the  subject. 

Carpzov*  divides  the  opinions  of  his  predecessors 
and  contemporaries,  on  this  difficult  question,  into  six 
classes :  — 

1.  That  of  Morinus,  Cappellus,  and  Whiston  —  that 
the  Pentateuch  was  originally  written  by  MoseSj  in  the 
present  Samaritan  characters.  The  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch, therefore,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Hebrew. 

2.  The  impostor  Dositheus^  who  pretended  to  be  the 
Messiah,  transcribed  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  into  the 
Samaritan  characters,  and  made  some  alterations,  to  suit 
his  own  designs.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Usher/  To 
this  Walton'  pertinently  replied,  that  Dositheus — who 
was  so  little  favored  by  the  Samaritans,  and  a  nian  of  so 
little  note  that  Josephus  does  not  once  name  him^ 
could  not  have  changed  all  the  copies  of  the  Pentateuch 
in  Samaria. 

3.  The  Israelitish  Priest^  sent  by  the  Assyrian  king 


*  [See  much  curious  information  on  this  subject,  in  EuMwn^  §  378, 381« 
and  the  authors  he  cites.] 

»  [P.  600.] 

'  [See  the  Letter  to  Cappellus,  p.  215,  at  the  end  of  his  Syntagmia  de 
LXX.] 

^  [Prolog,  xi  11,  p.  370.] 
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to  teach  the  new  settlers  in  Palestine  "  the  manner  of 
the  God  of  the  Land,"  (2  Kings  xvii.  27,)  composed 
the  Pentateuch  in  these  characters.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  taken  place  after  the  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah.* 

4.  When  the  Samaritans  built  their  temple,  they 
received  from  the  Jews  their  sacred  books,  and  copied 
them  in  the  Samaritan  letters.  The  variations  between 
the  two  texts  arise  from  the  carelessness  of  the  tran- 
scriber ;  a  few  alterations,  however,  were  made  design- 
edly.    Richard  Simon  proposes  this  theory.* 

5.  Van  Dale  thinks  the  moral  and  ceremonial  pre- 
cepts of  the  Law  were  brought  to  the  Samaritans  by 
the  priest  mentioned  above,  (2  Kmgs  xvii.  27,)  and  the 
entire  Pentateuch  in  the  Samaritan  characters  after  the 
time  of  Ezra. 

6.  The  common  opinion  of  Protestants,  says  Carp- 
zov,  is,  that  this  priest  carried  from  Assyria  a  true  copy 
of  the  Pentateuch,  written  in  the  present  Hebrew, 
and  transcribed  it  in  the  Samaritan  letters ;  a  few  errors 
stole  in  through  the  carelessness  of  the  scribe. 

Such  is  the  opinion  of  Jahn,  one  of  the  most  learned 
and  cautious  of  the  Germans,  and  especially  trustworthy 
in  what  relates  to  antiquities.  He  says,  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdom,  (975  B.  C.,)  the  Pentateuch,  at  least, 
was  preserved  among  the  ten  tribes,  and  continued  in  cir- 
culation by  new  transcriptions.  There  was  scarcely  any 
harmony  between  the  two  nations,  and  eternal  hostility 
prevailed,  at  least  between  the  priests  of  the  golden 
calf  in  Israel  and  those  of  Jehovah  in  Judah.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  copies  should  pass  from  one  kingdom 
to  the  other,  or  that  they  should  be  altered  from  each 

*  [SeDtimens  de  quelques  Theologiens,  lettre  vi.  p.  129,  sqq.] 
»  [Hist  crit  V.  T.  L  c.  10,  p.  65.] 
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Other.  Both  copies,  therefore,  would  remain  unadul- 
terated. When  the  ten  tribes  were  carried  away  from 
their  land,  (740  or  722  B.  C.,)  the  priests,  at  least, 
carried  their  copies  with  them.  The  foreign  colonists, 
who  were  sent  into  the  land  by  Shalmanassar  and  £s- 
sarhaddon,  united  with  the  Israelites  who  remamed 
behind,  and  constituted  one  people,  called  Samaritans. 
But  these  godless  strangers  were  much  disturbed  bj 
lions,  which  increased  on  account  of  the  small  number 
of  inhabitants  in  the  country.  They  explained  this  as 
if  the  God  of  the  land,  whom  they  did  not  worship,  bad 
sent  this  plague  upon  them.  So  the  king  of  Assyria,  at 
their  request,  sent  them  an  Israelitish  priest  to  instruct 
them  in  the  Mosaic  religion.  This  priest  made  his 
abode  at  Bethel,  the  former  seat  of  a  golden  calf. 
Doubtless  he  was  one  of  the  priests  of  the  golden  calf,* 
who  certainly  did  not  borrow  his  books  of  Moses,  which 
he  needed  in  instructing  the  people,  from  the  kingdom 
of  Judah,  but  carried  his  own  copy  with  him,  and  circu- 
lated  it  by  new  transcriptions.  In  this  manner,  the 
Pentateuch  may  have  been  preserved  among  the  Samar- 
itans, independently  of  the  Jews;  for,  at  first,  while 
they  worshipped  idols,  they  would  take  nothing  from 
Judah ;  and,  after  the  exile,  the  bitterest  hatred  arose 
and  increased  between  the  Samaritans  and  the  new 
colony  of  returned  Jews.  If  any  one  would  add  that, 
under  Hezekiah,  or  Josiah,  or,  after  the  exile,  under 
Sanballat,  when  the  apostate  Jewish   priest  Manasseh 

*  [The  remarks  of  this  eminent  critic  go  very  smoothly  up  to  this  poid^ 
but  no  farther ;  for  it  is  not  even  hinted  in  the  Bible  that  this  priest  brougfat 
any  books ;  the  supposition  thai  he  brought  his  oum  copy  of  the  Peniateudk, « 
its  present  form,  is  perfectly  gratuitous,  **  He  taught  them  how  they  should 
fear  the  Lord,"  says  the  writer,  and  adds,  ^  But  the  people  made  gods  of 
their  own."    Here  is  no  allusion  to  any  copy  of  the  Pentateuch.] 


i 
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went  over  to  them,  and  became  their  high  priest,  he 
carried  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  from  the  Jews,  it 
would  be  inconceivable  that  they  should  not  take  other 
books,  also,  such  as  the  Psalms  of  David,  some  Prophets, 
and,  in  particular,  the  book  of  Joshua,  by  which  they 
might  have  spared  themselves  the  trouble  of  forging  one 
or  two  ungenuine  books  of  Joshua/ 

Eichhorn,  who  seems  naturally  to  belong  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  attempts  to  construct  a  still  stronger 
argument  than  that  of  Jahn. 

There  must  have  been  copies  of  the  Pentateuch  in 
the  hands  of  the  priests  of  Israel,  or  how  could  they  teach 
the  people?  When  the  priests  forsook  Israel,  as  they 
did  under  Jeroboam,  (2  Ch.  xi.  13 — 17,)  all  their  copies 
of  the  Law  would  not  be  lost.  The  Mosaic  religion 
was  still  honored  in  Israel,  as  in  Judah,  though  the 
worship  of  Baal  often  prevailed.  (2  Kings  iii.  2.  x.  21 — 
28.)  The  school  of  the  prophets  at  Bethel,  and  the  pious 
men,  like  Elisha,  continually  arising,  would  keep  alive 
the  remembrance  of  Moses.  Hosea  says  they  had  writ- 
ten laws,*  (viii.  12,)  and  the  writers  of  Kings  seem  to 
suppose  they  had  the  same  law  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Judah.  (2  Kings  xviii.  12.) 

Now,  continues  his  argument,  admitting  the  Israelites 
received  the  Law  after  the  separation,  it  would  not  have 
the  force  of  a  law,  and  the  king  would  not  give  it  his 
sanction.  But  the  Law  was  still  observed  for  one  hun- 
dred years  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.     Some 


•  [John,  411— 4ia] 

^  [Hoeea,  indeed,  speaks  bf  written  laws,  (perhaps  only  bypothetically,  as 
the  LXX.  reads,)  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  referred  to  the  Pentateuch  in 
its  present  form.  No  one  doubts  there  were  written  laws  current  in  the 
time  of  Hosea;  but  can  this  verse  have  any  weight  in  establishing  the 
existence  of  the  present  form  of  the  Pentateuch,  at  that  date  ?] 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  Israel  went  up  to  keep  the  Pass- 
over under  Josiah.  (2  Ch.  xxxv.  18.)  Therefore  they 
must  have  had  a  copy  of  the  Law.  The  priest  whom 
Essarhaddon  sent  must  likewise  have  had  a  copy  of  the 
Law ;  and  the  fact  that  the  Samaritans  wished  to  joiD 
with  the  Jews  in  building  the  second  temple,  (Ezra  iv. 
1—4,)  shows  they  observed  the  same  Law  with  them. 
Besides,  if  they  had  received  it  from  the  Jews  at  this 
time,  would  not  the  historians  mention  the  circumstance? 
Some  say  Manasseh,  the  apostate  priest,  brought  it;  but 
this  story  is  founded  on  the  narrative  of  Josephus,  which 
is  not  trustworthy,  for  he  makes  him  live  one  hundred 
years  too  late.  Besides,  there  is  no  reason  for  sup- 
posing it  was  brought  by  Manasseh.]  • 

But  this  theory,  that  it  was  composed  before  the 
separation  of  the  kingdoms,  is  opposed,  L  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  Pentateuch  was  composed  and  comfnled 
at  a  more  recent  date,  —  a  fact  which  is  supported  by  the 
strongest  critical  arguments,  and,  in  particular,  by  the 
entire  analogy  of  the  history  of  Hebrew  literature, — 
and,  II.  by  the  idolatrous  state  of  the  kingdom  of  the  tea 
tribes,  and  that  of  the  Samaritans,  (before  the  erection  of 
the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,)  which  does  not  allow 
us  to  suppose  the  existence  of  a  written  law  like  that  of 
the  Pentateuch. 

Again:  the  above  theory  has  nothing  in  its  favor, 
except, 

"  [Tfie  best  work  on  this  subject,  in  our  language,  known  to  the  titi0- 
lator,  is  that  of  Professor  Stuart,  in  N.  A.  Review  for  April,  1826,  rejaioliBd 
in  Bib.  Rep.  vol.  iL  p.  681,  sq.  He  comes  to  different  conelnaioDS  frio 
those  of  Doctor  De  Wette. 

But  see,  who  mU^  Hengstenberg,  Beitrttge die  Aothentie  des  Pttt 

pi  1,  sqq.  He  says  himself,  Der  Ton  in  diesem  Buche  wird  Vielen  mand- 
mal  nicht  snisagen,  and  it  is  very  true.  But  he  says  he  has  written  his  faul 
words  rather  in  sonow  than  in  anger,  and  dares  expunge  nothing.] 
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I.  The  national  hatred  of  the  two  people.  But  there 
were  many  exceptions  to  this  hatred  ;  and  sometimes  it 
ceased  altogether/ 

II.  The  fact  that  the  Samaritans  accepted  no  other 
hook  of  the  Old  Testament;  but  this  can  be  satisfacto- 
rily explained  in  a  different  manner/     And, 

III.  The  old  Hebrew  loriting  character  of  the  Samari- 
iansj  (although  this  differed  somewhat  from  the  original 
character.)  But  it  is  possible  they  received  this  long 
after  the  exile,  since  the  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  made  use  of  it  even  under  the  Maccabees."" 

[The  above  remarks  of  the  author  are  too  brief  and 
comprehensive  to  be  clear  and  convincing  to  an  Ameri- 
can reader ;  but  in  the  work  referred  to,  he  has  treated 
the  subject  in  detail.  From  that  and  other  sources  I 
derive  what  follows: — The  history  of  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  must  always  remain  obscure,  for  no  ancient 
writer  gives  any  account  of  it,  and  the  tradition  of  the 
Samaritans  that  it  was  made  in  the  thirteenth  year  of 
the  first  settlement  in  Canaan,  is  too  absurd  to  deserve 
notice.  We  can  never  attain  more  than  a  probable 
answer  to  the  question,  When  was  it  first  received  by 
the  Samaritans?  We  find  the  first  mention  of  it  in 
Origen  and  Jerome.'  It  is,  indeed,  contended  that  the 
version  of  the  Seventy  was  made  from  a  Samaritan  man- 
uscript ;  but  the  most,  perhaps,  that  can  be  proved,  is, 
that  it  follows  a  manuscript  which  agrees  remarkably 
with  the  Samaritan  text,   in   some   places,   though  it 


*  Fofer,  L  c  iiL  6aa    He  JTetfe,  Beit  vol.  L  p.  188. 

^  Gesemitf,  Pent.  Sam.  pi  4,  [in  Appendix,  L] 

'  Morinus  lays  great  stress  on  this,  (Ex.  iL ;)  but  see  Hiqfpid  in  Stnd.iilid 
Kritiken,  1830,  voL  iL  p.  28a 

'  {Monl^aueon^  Hexap.  Origenis,  ad  Num.  xii.  1.  xxL  13.  xxxL  31.  Jt- 
fwne,  ProL  ad  Reg.  Quest  in  QexL  iv.  8.    Com.  in  GaL  iii.  10.] 

VOL.  I.  42 
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differs  widely  in  others.  But  even  if  this  codex  were 
used  by  the  Seventy,  the  fact  only  brings  us  down  to  the 
third  century  before  Christ. 

When  did  the  Samaritans  receive  it  ?  Many  critics 
have  been  led  to  embrace  the  opinions  of  Eichhorn  and 
Jahn,  from  the  alleged  difficulty  of  procuring  entrance 
for  the  Pentateuch  among  the  Samaritans,  after  the 
separation,  because  a  strong  religious  hatred  prevailed 
between  the  two  nations.  This  is  the  difficulty  which 
embarrasses  all  that  follows.  Before  the  separation, 
there  was  no  hatred ;  and  when  that  event  took  place, 
it  was  not  caused  by  hatred  between  the  two  tribes  and 
the  ten.  The  latter  simply  desired  milder  laws;  and 
before  the  death  of  Solomon,  a  prophet  of  Judah  had 
pointed  out  to  their  leader,  Jeroboam,  the  course  he  was 
to  pursue.  (1  Kings  xi.  28,  sqq.)  Before  the  time  of 
Solomon,  the  crown  had  been  elective ;  but  the  great 
power  of  David,  and  his  popularity,  enabled  him  to 
appoint  his  successor.  But  Solomon's  despotism,  luxu- 
ry, and  idolatry,  so  far  weakened  his  hold  on  the  people, 
that  it  was  not  very  difficult  for  the  ten  tribes,  on  the 
accession  of  Rehoboam,  either  to  make  terms  with  the 
monarch,  or  to  elect  a  new  one,  who  would  support  their 
interests.  They  are  forced  to  the  latter  alternative,  as 
the  prophet  had  said ;  but  the  only  change  made  in 
the  laws  is  this  —  unlevitical  priests  are  established,  and 
images  of  oxen  (probably  the  cherubim)  are  set  up 
at  Dan  and  Bethel.  There  is  no  deep  and  deadly 
hatred  between  the  nations,  and,  on  the  -eve  of  a  battle, 
Shemaiah,  the  man  of  God,  forbids  the  army  of  Judah 
to  fight  against  their  brethren;  they  obey,  and  return 
home  without  striking  a  blow.  (1  Kings  xii.  21 — 24.) 
Before  the  separation,  there  was   no  very  strong  tie 
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uniting  the  txibes,  and  after  that  event,  there  seems  to 
be  no  deep  hostility  between  the  rival  kingdoms.  They 
are  often  at  war,  it  is  true,  but  they  are  sometimes  allies. 
Jehoshaphat  and  Jehoram  go  out  together  to  fight  the 
Moabites.  Jehu,  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah, 
was  king  of  Samaria  twenty-eight  years ;  and  he  seems 
to  have  owed  his  accession  rather  to  the  Israelites  than 
to  his  own  friends  in  Jerusalem.  Had  there  been  that 
deadly  hatred  between  the  two  nations,  could  these 
events  have  taken  place?  The  religious  rites  in  the 
two  countries  did  not  differ  much.  Jeroboam  erected 
calves ;  but  there  were  idols  even  in  Josiah's  time,  in 
the  great  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Idolatry  prevailed  in 
both  kingdoms,  and  perhaps  equally.  It  were  no  easy 
task  to  tell  which  was  the  most  idolatrous,  Rehoboam 
or  his  rival.  There  were  more  prophets  in  Israel  than 
in  Judah,  and  they  went  from  one  country  to  the  other. 
(1  Kings  xiii.)  Elijah,  an  Israelite,  in  a  solemn  sacrifice, 
considers  them  both  as  one  nation,  and  builds  an  altar 
of  twelve  stones,  (1  Kings  xviii.  31 ;)  and,  on  another 
occasion,  he  helps  the  king  of  Judah  in  preference  to 
the  king  of  Israel.  (2  Kings  iii.  14.)  Ahab  and  Jehosha- 
phat assemble  all  the  prophets,  four  hundred  in  number, 
to  advise  them  in  their  joint  undertaking.  (1  Kings  xxii.) 
In  the  chapter  (2  Kings  xvii.)  which  treats  of  the  captivi- 
ty of  the  Israelites,  there  is  no  hatred  displayed  towards 
them,  and  nothing  like  a  tone  of  triumph  over  their  dis- 
tress is  heard  in  the  books  of  Kings.  Even  in  speaking 
of  the  Cuthitcs,  we  find  no  hatred  displayed.  But  a 
hostile  spirit  may  be  found  in  the  Chronicles,  written 
much  later.  There  was,  then,  nothing  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  Pentateuch  from  Judah  to  Israel,  when- 
ever its  materials  (probably  for  the  most  part  well  knowq 
before)  were  collected  into  the  proper  form. 
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When  Ezra  attempts  to  rebuild  the  temple,  (Ez.  iv. 
1 — 3,)  the  Samaritans  desire  to  join  in  the  work,  but 
are  repulsed,  and  then  oppose  the  building.  Nehemiah 
either  found  them  hostile  to  his  undertaking,  or  rendered 
them  his  foes  by  his  own  conduct;  it  is  uncertain  which 
commenced  the  quarrel.'  But  this,  at  least,  is  plaio, 
that  there  was  no  religious  or  other  deep  hatred  between 
the  two  nations.  Here  the  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment closes,  and  we  must  follow  the  fluctuating  Jose- 
phus.  In  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus,  contemporary 
with  Nehemiah,^  lived  Sanballat,  the  prince  of  Samaria, 
who  was  desirous  of  keeping  on  good  terms  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  accordingly  he  gives  his 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  the 
high  priest  of  Jerusalem.  But  the  high  priest  expels  his 
brother  on  account  of  this  marriage.  His  father-in-law 
builds  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  to  rival  that  at  Jeni- 
salem,  and  makes  Manasseh  high  priest  of  Samaria. 
Other  priests,  who  were  entangled  in  similar  alliances, 
flee  to  Manasseh,  who  is  thus  made  the  rival  of  his 
brother.  After  this,  there  was  hatred,  deep  and  deadly 
hatred,  between  the  two  nations.  Before  this  event, 
there  could  be  no  lasting  cause  of  religious  dissensions, 
for  the  religion  of  Samaria,  perhaps,  was  not  fixed ;  bat 
after  it,  religious  quarrels  occur,  and  a  continual  hatred 

*  [It  deserves  to  be  remembered  that  we  have  only  Nehemiah's  venico 
of  the  story.  How  much  he  may  have  colored  his  narrative,  so  as  to  cast  the 
blame  on  the  Samaritans,  we  cannot  tell.  But  if  his  account  is  perfectly 
correct,  we  see  the  cause  of  the  hostility  of  the  Samaritans  toward  theJewa] 

*  [Joeephus  seems  to  make  a  great  mistake  in  respect  to  this  affair,  for  he 
makes  Sanballat  live  under  Darius  Codomannua,  who  was  coDquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  then  adds  a  long  tissue  of  fictions  (they  camM>t  be 
facts)  which  he  had  either  forged  or  borrowed.  Probably  he  confounded  the 
two  Dariuses,  and  then  invented  the  rest,  to  help  out  the  story.  See 
§  383.    HahrC$  Heb.  Commonwealth,  p.  182.] 
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seems  to  have  made  them  deadly  foes.  Josephus  (xii. 
i.)  says,  expressly,  there  were  disorders  because  the 
inhabitants  of  Judah  sent  their  offerings  to  Jerusalem, 
while  the  Samaritans  made  their  sacrifices  at  Mount 
Gerizim.  Again,  (xiii.  ch.  iii.  ^  4,)  he  says  the  Jews 
and  Samaritans  brought  the  dispute  about  their  re- 
spective temples  before  Ptolemy.  "  There  be  two 
manner  of  nations  which  my  heart  abhorreth,  and  the 
third  is  no  nation  —  they  that  sit  on  the  mountain  of 
Samaria,  and  they  that  dwell  among  the  Philistines, 
and  that  foolish  people  that  dwell  in  Sichem,"  says  the 
Son  of  Sirach ;  *  and  it  was  the  common  Jewish  senti- 
ment in  after  times. 

Now,  it  is  plain  that  the  Samaritans  would  receive  no 
law-book  from  the  Jews  after  their  temple  was  completed 
and  its  religious  rites  established.  It  is  plain,  also,  that 
the  present  Pentateuch  could  not  have  been  acknowl- 
edged as  a  law-book,  in  either  empire,  in  the  time  of 
Jeroboam,  or  Ahab,  — certainly  not  before  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  If  it  was  first  compiled  at  that  time,  would  not 
Josiah  take  pains  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  law-book 
in  Israel,  when  he  was  careful  to  make  attempts  to 
secure  obedience  to  it?  (2  Kings  xxiii.  1 — 3.)  The  Le- 
vites  were  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah ;  therefore  the  com- 
pilation was  made  there :  now,  when  the  prophets  were 
so  earnest,  and  often  so  successful,  in  preaching  Theism 
and  Holiness,  would  not  they  attempt  to  circulate  the  new 
work?  Was  there  any  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  intro- 
duction? If  it  imbodied  the  common  law  of  the  two 
nations,  with  other  provisions  which  the  prophets  had 

*  [See  the  sensible  and  candid  lemarkB  of  Doctor  Ptdflty^  Academic 
Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  47,  sqq.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  he  does  not 
enter  into  the  argument 

See  Appendix,  I.] 
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long  been  attempting  to  procure, — would  they  not 
welcome  the  book,  as  the  courtiers  of  Josiah  did? 
But,  still  further,  if  these  attempts  were  not  made,  or 
were  not  successful,  some  knowledge  of  the  Law,  aod 
the  book  containing  it,  must  have  been  communicated 
to  the  Samaritans ;  and  this  would  prepare  the  way  for  a 
more  perfect  reception  of  it,  after  it  had  received  some 
other  alterations  or  additions,  if  such  were  made.  Now, 
what  more  probable  than  that  Manasseh,  the  brother  of 
the  high  priest,  coming  under  those  circumstances,  and 
with  such  expectations,  should  bring  the  Pentateuch 
with  him,  and  publish  it  as  the  law  of  the  land  ?  If  the 
writing  character  in  Samaria  were  different  from  that  in 
Judah,  the  book  could  easily  change  its  form..]  TherefcM* 
they  who  make  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
contemporary  with  the  erection  of  the  Samaritan  temple, 
and  the  establishment  of  an  independent  Samaritan  sect,' 
have  on  their  side  all  the  analogy  of  history,  and  the 
fact  of  the  revolt  of  Manasseh  and  other  Jewish  priests.* 


*  ^  van  DaUj  Ep.  ad  Steph.  Morin.  in  his  Dissertatt  p.  681,  sqq.  R. 
Hist  crit  du  V.  T.  I  10,  p.  Oa  Prideaux,  Connection,  voL  L  p.  4 14  AUh^ 
in  Pavlua,  Memor.  vol.  vii.  p.  21.  Hasst,  Auasichten  zu  kiinft.  Aafkllir.  liber 
das  A.  T.  (Jena,  1785,)  pp.  9—14.  PauluBy  Comm.  iiber  das  N.  T.  vol  iv.  pi  237. 
Dt  Wttttj  Beitr.  l  214.  Gtsmius^  L  c.  p.  9.  Hupfeld,  L  c.  HengHenberg, 
L  c.  vol.  L  p.  39,  sqq^  denies,  but  erroneously,  all  affinity  between  the  Samui- 
tans  and  the  Israelites  of  the  ten  tribes. 

^  Compare  the  remarks  of  Eichhorriy  §  383,  (4th  ed^)  made  against  this  6ct^ 
from  a  comparison  with  Neh.  xiiL  28,  and  Bleek  thereupon,  in  Rosenmi^i 
Rep.  vol.  L  p.  64.  [Eichhom^s  design  is  to  show  the  incredibility  <^  the  state- 
ment of  Josephus,  and  cast  suspicion  on  any  one  who  should  make  use  of  fail 
narrative  to  establish  the  recent  origin  of  the  Samaritan  texL]  See  odm 
opinions,  which  favor  a  later  origin,  above,  p.  323,  sqq.,  and  Harinuam^  Hilt 
Krit  Forschungen,  ub.  d.  B.  B.  Mos. ;  1831, 8vo.  PrUd,  Im,  Schwarz^  Eierdti 
hist  crit  in  utrumque  Sam.  Pent ;  Viteb.  1756, 4ta  T^ychsen^  De  Pent  Ek 
Sam.,  etc. ;  Biitzov,  1763,  4to.  Tentamen  de  variis  Codd.  Hebr.  V.  T.  pi  IISL 
His  opinion  (that  this  text  is  not  older  than  the  10th  century)  is  confiiti^ 
by  history.  See  notes,  p.  323,  sqq.  Hassencamp,  Ursprung  d.  Alt  Bib.  Ubsn^ 
p.  165.    JSauer,  Crit  p.  329.    Jb^^t»,  Ant  xi.  7,  §  2,  c.  8,  §  S»  4,  d 
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Gesenius  supposes,  with  Stephen  Morinus,  that  some 
variants  of  the  Samaritan  codex  may  be  explained  from 
the  square  letters,  and  that  tiie  Samaritans  transcribed 
the  Pentateuch  into  their  own  writing  characters  out  of 
the  Jewish  manuscripts  in  square  letter."  But  this 
opinion  is  scarcely  consistent  with  the  probable  origin 
of  the  square  letter,  and  the  degree  of  affinity  between 
the  Samaritan  and  the  Jewish  coin-letter.^ 


^87. 

CRITICAL  VALUE  OF  THIS  RECENSION. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  rather  preconceived  opinions 
than  genuine  critical  arguments  which  led  the  critics  to 
overvalue  this  recension,  or  to  reject  it.*  Only  a  few 
came  to  the  task  with  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
impartial  judgment." 

An  accurate,  well-grounded  estimate  of  the  value  of 
the   Samaritan   text  has   been   first  made   in   modern 

*  SL  Marinui,  De  Ling,  prim.,  (Traj.  1694,)  iL  7,  p.  209,  sqq.  Getentitf, 
L  c.  p.  1& 

*  Hupfeld,  I  c. 

'  Jo.  Morinus^  Ex.  iv.  L.  CappeUttg^  L  c.  p.  480,  sqq.  WhisUm^  L  c  p. 
164.  Houbigoantj  Prolegg.  in  Script  sac ;  Par.  1746, 4to.  Note  crit,  reprinted 
Frcf.  on  M.  1777,  2  torn.  4ta  JTeimtoott,  1.  c.  AUxiva  a  S,  AquUino,  Penta- 
teucbi  Hebr.  Sam.  Prsstantia ;  Heidelb.  1783,  8va  Lohstein,  Cod.  Sam. 
Paris,  a  GenoveviB.  Frcf.  on  Al  1781,  8va  Alex.  Gtddes,  Bible,  and  in 
Vatei'g  Comm.  iib.  d.  Pent  De  Rossiy  Prolegg.  ad  varr.  Lectt  §  26,  Sgeriy 
Urkunden  des  Jems.  Tempelarch.    BeHholdt,  p.  474,  sqq. 

*  jSitmeon  de  Mvis,  Assertio  Veritatis  Hebr.  adv.  Exercitt  eccL  in  utrumqae 
Sana.  Pent  J.  Morini;  Par.  1631,  8va  Hattingerj  Exercitt  Anti-Moriniann 
de  Pentat  Samarit  ejtisque  udentica  a^&ewxUh  etc ;  Tigur.  1644, 4ta  Stqih. 
Marin.  Exercitt  de  Lingoa  primsv.  p.  200.  BvaOarf^  Anticrit  iL  7.  ISiSkt^ 
MiseeL  sac.  iv.  4  JLeuMfen,  PhiloL  Ebr.  mizt  diss.  &  li  iy^^,  Crit  sac 
c  9.  Carpxao,  Crit  sac  p.  610.  SA.  Rau^  Exercitt  phil  in  Habigantii 
Prolegg. ;  Lag.  Bat  1755, 4tc 
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times,  and  it  has  been  shown  that,  for  the  most  part, 
its  peculiar  readings  have  arisen  from  grammatical  cot- 
rections ;  glosses  admitted  into  the  text ;  illustrative  and 
explanatory  conjectures  of  a  grammatical  or  historical 
character ;  from  additions  and  alterations  to  suit  parallel 
passages ;  from  Samaritanisms  in  language,  and  altera- 
tions to  suit  the  peculiar  theology  and  hermeneutics  of 
the  Samaritans,  (Deut.  xxvii.  4 ;)  and  that  the  genuine 
critical  readings  are  but  few/ 

[Eichhorn  says  more  than  half  of  the  various  readings 
arise  from  uncritical  and  arbitrary  alterations,  made  to 
suit  preconceived  opinions.  He  finds  eight  emenda- 
tions of  this  character  in  Genesis  i.  and  ii.  But  this 
former  statement  is  quite  too  broad,  for  elsewhere  he 
says,  neither  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  other.  (^  386.) 
Hasse  has  well  said,  '^  I  have  found  no  variations  which 
I  prefer  to  the  masoretic  text;  on  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  part  of  them  are  of  recent  times  ;  they  are  the 
exegetical  glosses  and  interpretations  of  half-informed 
men.  Go  yourself,  with  impartiality  and  the  spirit  of 
candid  inquiry,  to  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch;  compare 
it,  as  I  have  done,  with  the  Hebrew-Jewish  text ;  make 
an  investigation  of  the  various  readings;  remove  the 
inconsiderable  and  intentional  alterations ;  and  no  egg 
can  be  so  like  another  as  these  two  brethren."* 

A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Samaritan  version  is  this: 
it  assumes  that  none  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  was 


"  It  Simon^lc^c  11, 12.     ffaUon,  Prolegg.  xL  17,  18.     Cleric.  Comn. 
in  Pentat    Mchadis^  Or.  Bib.  voL  zzL  p.  177,  sqq.,  toL  zziL  pw  185w 
horn,  EinL  §  88d,  und  Pne£  ad  Klkkar,  Nov.  Bib.  Heb.    JB^mer»  Grit 
p.  331.    Jahnt  EinL  vol  L  p^  415,  sqq, 

De  Pentateuchi  Samaritani  Ongine,  Indole  el  Aootontite  Comment.  phikL 
crit  script.  (hdL  Otsenuu ;  HaL  1815, 4ta 

*  [HlttiBti  Auanchten,  p.  14,  cited  in  CkHniui,  L  e.  p^  94. 
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more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  old  when  his  first 
son  was  bom ;  (the  Seventy  followed  an  opposite  rule, 
namely,  that  none  of  them  had  a  son  before  he  was  one 
hundred  and  fifty  years  old ;)  and,  therefore,  if  the  He- 
brew text  makes  the  birth  of  the  first  son  take  place 
when  the  father  is  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty,  the 
Samaritan  deducts  one  hundred  years  from  his  age. 
It  never  makes  a  son  attain  a  greater  age  than  his  father, 
(except  the  sons  of  Enoch,)  and  diminishes  the  ages  of 
Jared,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech. 

After  the  deluge,  the  Samaritan  text  allows  no  one 
of  the  patriarchs  the  honors  of  paternity  before  the  age 
of  fifty. 

The  Samaritan  agrees  with  the  Alexandrian  text  in 
Ex.  xii.  40,  and  makes  the  four  hundred  and  thurty 
years  include  the  residence  in  Canaan,  as  well  as  Egypt. 
But  this  is  doubtless  a  gloss  in  both  the  Alexandrian  and 
the  Samaritan  text, — certainly  it  is  more  difficult  than 
the  Hebrew  reading.  Again,  in  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  ^^And 
they  saw  the  God  of  Israel,"  it  reads,  "  And  they  adhered 
iOj^^  &c.'  In  Gen.  ii.  2,  it  reads  sixth  day^  for  seventh 
day.  There  is  a  remarkable  corruption  in  Gen.  xlix.  7 : 
^^  Cursed  is  their  anger,"  that  is,  of  Levi  and  Simeon. 
The  Samaritan  reads,  ^^  Most  beautiful  is  their  anger."  ^ 

The  famous  corruption  of  Oeut.  xxvii.  4,  of  Ebal  into 
Gerizim^  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention. 

"  I  cannot,"  says  Eichhom,  "  place  the  fidelity  of 
the  Masorites  in  a  fairer  light  than  by  comparing  the 
Masoretic  with  the  Samaritan  edition ;  for  this  last  is 
full  of  variations,  and  jejune  emblems  of  one  or  many 

^[aiingiiig  tba  Heb.  im^l  into  ITrm^^l. 

»  In  the  original,  the  change  of  letterali  difht  (Heb.  ^"^^  Bulk  >f<nil-)] 

VOL.  1.  43 
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criticasters,  so  that  scarcely  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
readings,  in  which  it  differs  from  the  Jewish  books,  has 
any  appearance  of  truth."* 

"  It  is  sufficient,"  says  Gesenius,  "  to  utter  a  word  of 
admonition.  In  many  places  where  the  Jewish  text  is 
manifestly  in  an  error,  our  Samaritan  codex  is  so  far 
from  exhibiting  the  ancient  and  genuine  reading, — un- 
less it  can  be  reached  by  conjecture,  —  that  it  rather 
affords  that  false  and  deceitful  reading  expressed  after 
the  manner  of  the  later  Jews."]  * 


^88. 


^ 


THE  FATE  OF  THE  JEWISH    TEXT  TILL   THE  COMPOSITIOH 

OF  THE  TALMUD. 

While  the  want  of  criticism  was  so  apparent,  both 
among  the  Samaritans  and  Alexandrians,  the  Jews  at 
Palestine  and  Babylon  seem  to  have  been  more  carefiiL* 
The  general  reception  of  the  Alexandrian  version  led  to 
the  neglect  of  the  original  text.  But  this  could  scarcely 
extend  to  the  Hebrews  themselves.  [There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  Jewish  scholars  had  a  greater  esteem  for  the 
original  than  for  this  version.  But  the  Alexandnan 
version  was,  nevertheless,  used  in  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues, as  both  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  infonn 
us;'  it  is   cited   in   the  New  Testament  quite  com- 

*  [Pref.  to  Kik^ia^B  Nov.  Bib.  Heb.  torn,  iu 

»  L.  c.  p.  64.] 

'  JotephtiSj  Cont  Ap.  L  8,  cited  above,  in  §  15,  p.  37,  sq. 

^  Bab.  Gemar.  Tnct  Megilla,  c.  I,  §  &  Btalorf,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  101  [Sn 
Hody,  p.  234,  sqq.  TertuUian,  Apol.  c.  la  JuHiru  AL  Dial  cam  TiJ- 
phone,  p.  296,  sqq.    Ekhhomf  $  16&] 


^ 
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monly,  though,  perhaps,  it  was  used  in  this  case  l>e- 
cause  the  New  Testament  is  written  in  Greek."  Jo- 
sephus  commonly  uses  the  Alexandrian  version,  though 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  copy  of  the  original  before 
hita.  He  believes  the  story  of  Aristeas  respecting  the 
authors  of  this  version ;  explains  passages  in  the  peculiar 
sense  of  the  Seventy,  even  when  they  are  manifestly 
false,  as  a  glance  at  the  original  ^^dll  show.  He  trans- 
lates proper  names  as  the  Seventy  have  done,  follows 
their  division  of  passages  which  differs  from  the  Hebrew, 
and  seeks  his  emphasis  in  the  version.^  Philo,  likewise, 
follows  the  Seventy  in  preference  to  the  Hebrew ;  and 
"  no  passage,"  says  Eichhorn,  "  has  yet  been  discovered 
in  his  writings  where  he  quotes  the  original  clearly  and 
expressly."  He  even  derives  his  curious  etymologies 
fix)m  the  Greek.*  These  facts  make  it  probable  that 
the  original  text  was  not  held  so  exclusively  sacred  at 
this  period  as  afterwards,  when  hostility  to  the  Chris- 
tians had  awakened  the  spirit  of  criticism,  and  led  to  the 
study  of  the  original  text.] 

We  do  not  know  what  the  learned  Jews  of  Babylon 
and  Palestine  did  to  promote  a  more  accurate  transmis- 
sion of  the  text;  but  the  form  which  was  afterwards 
fixed  must  have  been  mainly  determined  about  the  time 
of  the  birth  of  Christ ;  for  Aquila,  and  the  other  Greek 
translators,  after  that  time,  differ  less  than  the  Seventy 

*  [Koppe  has  shown  that  St  Paul  used  this  version,  Nov.  Test  voL  iv. 
Excurs.  i^  and  Epist  ad  Rom.  On  the  text  used  by  the  evangelists,  see 
Eiehhom,  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  iL  p.  947,  sqq.] 

»  [See  Jbjep^tM,  Ant  xiL  2.  iii.7,  §5.  vi.  10,  § 2,  and  4.  §1.  l  1,  §  1. 
viiL  2,  §  5.  See  Eichhorn^  §  339,  a,  voL  iL  p.  445,  sq.  Miehadii  thinks  Jo- 
sephus  used  the  original,  Or.  Bib.  voL  v.  Anhang.  But  see  Scharfenberg^ 
Prolus.  de  Josephi  et  Vers.  Alex.  Consensu,  (Lips.  1780^  4to.,)  who  proves 
the  contrary.    Eichhorn,  §  108,  sqq.] 

'  [EiMom,  §  109, 162, 164, 167, 179.] 
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from  the  masoretic  text;*  and  Onkelos  and  Jonathan 
approach  very  near  to  it.* 

[The  state  of  the  text,  at  this  time,  may  be  learned,  in 
part,  from  the  Seventy,  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek 
versions,  from  the  Targum  of  Onkelos,  and  the  citations 
in  the  M ishna,  and  in  part,  also,  from  those  in  the  New 
Testament  and  Josephus.] 

About  the  time  of  Christ,  also,  in  Jenisalem,  and, 
after  the  destruction  of  the  state,  at  Jabne,  Ziphoria, 
Lydda,  Csesarea,  Tiberias,  and  subsequently  in  Sora, 
Pumpeditha,  and  Nahardea  in  Babylonia,  there  flourished 
learned  schools  of  the  Jews,  in  which  grammar  and 
criticism  may  have  been  studied,  as  well  as  the  Law/ 

In  the  third  century,  Origen,  in  the  composition  of  his 
Hexapla,  made  use  of  a  manuscript  which  was  related  to 
the  masoretic  recension/  In  the  fourth  century,  Jerome 
employed  Palestine  instructors  and  manuscripts.  It  is 
on  this  account  that  his  version,  so  far  as  it  respects 
explanations  and  readings,  agrees  so  well  with  the 
present  received  text  of  the  Jews.*  [Jerome  was  care- 
ful to  procure  a  good  Hebrew  text  before  he  began  to 
amend  the  old  Latin  version.  He  doubted  the  accuracj 
of  the  common  text  in  the  books  of  Kings,  and  therefeie 
procured  a  distinguished  Hebrew  teacher  from  Tiberias, 


*  Cappdlus,  vol  iL  p.  843.  Eichhom,  Pnef.  ad  Kdchtrij  Noy.  Bib.  Heb. 
Jahriy  vol.  i.  p.  382,  sqq. 

*  CappeUwj  vol.  ii.  p.  771,  and  VogtVa  remark.  Winer,  De  Onkelon^ 
p.  23,  sqq.     (ksenuu,  Jes.  vol.  L  p.  80. 

'  On  HtUd  and  SJutmmaif  see  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  iL  p.  824 ;  on  the  school 
at  Tiberias,  &c.,  voL  iL  p.  914;  Btatorf,  Tiberias,  ch.  5 — 7,  p.  20,  sqq.; 
JUHng,  Hist  Acad.  Jud.  Opp.  v.  p.  240,  sq. ;  and  other  authorities  quoted  is 
Woy,  vol.  ii.  p.  924. 

*  Brums,  Cune  Hexap.  in  iv.  Lib.  Reg.  in  Eichhom,  Repert  voL  ix.  andx 
Eichhom,  §  lia 

'  Co9>pe27ii«,  L  c.  p.  80a    JSicMorn,  §  127. 
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then  the  seat  of  the  best  school  of  Jewish  learning,  and, 
with  his  assistance,  made  a  careful  revision  of  the  text 
in  the  books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles/  The  Hebrew 
consonants  had  then  assumed  their  present  form,  for  he 
mentions  the  similarity  between  certain  letters.  He 
knew  nothing  of  the  diacritical  marks,  of  the  point  over 
B,  or  of  dageshj  or  of  the  division  into  verses.  But  he 
found  the  extraordinary  points;  for  example,  in  Gen. 
xviii.  35,  and,  in  some  places,  perhaps,  the  Keri  in  the 
margin.  Eichhorn  thinks  —  though  he  speaks  under 
correction  —  that  his  Hebrew  codex  of  Isaiah  differed 
from  the  present  masoretic  text  in  only  two  places,  (xix. 
19,  and  xxi.  11;)  and  even  here  it  is  doubtful  that  there  is 
any  difference.*  In  short,  his  manuscript  agreed  as  well 
with  the  present  masoretic  text  as  the  most  accurate  of 
the  modern  Spanish  manuscripts,  which  differ  less  from 
it  than  the  Italian  and  German.]' 

Hitherto  the  text  was  without  points,  and  even  with- 
out the  diacritical  marks.  Thus  Jerome  says,  "The 
same  word  written  with  the  same  letters  has  different 
sounds  and  meanings  among  them.  Thus,  for  example, 
shepherds  and  lovers  are  written  with  the  same  letters, 
namely,  res,  ain,  jod,  mem,  (n^j-n .)  But  shepherds  is 
pronounced  roim,  and  lovers  reim.^^  Again :  "  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  it  is  called  Salem  or  Salim,  for  the 
Jews  very  seldom  use  vowels  in  the  middle  of  a  word, 
and  so  the  same  words  read  with  different  sounds  and 
accents,  which  depend  on  the  vnll  of  the  reader  and  the 

*  [See§48,  p.  190,  and  §  69,  p.  258,  sqq.] 

^  [In  the  first,  perhaps,  he  read  onn ;  in  the  latter,  he  reads  n)31^,  not  as 
if  it  were  in  the  text,  but  as  a  mere  conjectuze  of  some  Jews.    See 
lif,  in  loc.] 

*  [ JSieftWn,  §  131--138.] 
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district  of  the  country."  "For  that  word  which  we 
have  rendered  death,  we  have,  in  the  Hebrew,  three 
letters,  dalethj  beth^  res,  without  any  vowel.  If  it  is 
read  dabar^  it  means  a  wordy  but  if  read  deber^  a  pesti- 
lence.^^ The  word  fto,  according  to  its  position,  means 
placed,  [B«,]  or  there,  [m  .]  In  other  places,  he  shows 
with  what  confidence  he  regarded  his  own  interpretation. 
Thus,  on  Gen.  xlvii.  33,  he  says,  "  Some  unreasonably 
pretend,  from  this  passage,  that  Jacob  worshipped  the 
top  of  Joseph's  staff.  But  much  in  Hebrew  may  be 
read  in  different  ways.  Israel  worshipped  at  the  head 
of  his  bed.''' 

^89. 

TRACES  OF  A  CRITICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  TEXT,  IN  THE 

TALMUD. 

The  Talmud  gives  precepts  for  biblical  caligraphy. 
Thus  it  says,  "  Books  may  be  received  from  foreigners, 
or  wherever  they  can  be  found,  provided  they  are  writ- 

*  HieronymuSf  Ep.  125,  ad  Damas. :  Idem  sermo  et  iisdem  litteris  scriptuf 
diversai)  apud  eos  et  voces  et  intelligentias  habet,  e.  g,  pagtorea  et  amatora 

iisdem  litteris  scribuntur,  res,  ain,  jod,  mem,  (^^y*i :)  sed  pastoree  nnm  le- 
gODtur,  amatores  reim,  Ep.  126>  ad  Evagr.:  Non  refeit,  utrum  Stdem,  an 
Salim  nommetur,  cum  vocalibus  in  medio  litteris  perraro  utantur  Hebrei,  et 
pro  voluntate  Udorum  atque  varietaU  regionum  eadem  verba  divenii  «omt  d 
ttccentibua  proferantur.  Com.  ad  Hab.  iiL  5 :  Pro  eo,  quod  nos  transtuli- 
mus  mortenij  in  Hebneo  tres  litterae  sunt  posits,  daleth,  beth,  reach,  abaqve 
uUa  vocally  que  si  legantur  dabar,  verbum  significant ;  si  debety  pestem.  Hab. 
iiL  4 :  Verbum  &:3  pro  qualitate  loci,  et  posuU  (tXD)  intelligitur,  et  tbi  (tl^O 
On  Gen.  xlvii.  33:  Hoc  loco  quidam  frustra  simulant,  adorasse  Jacob  smnmi- 
tatem  sceptri  (Hp^)  Josephi, cum  in  Hebrao  muUum  aliter  legatur: 

et  adoravit  Israel  ad  caput  Udtdi,  See  Hupfddy  in  Stud,  und  Krit  fbr  1830, 
p.  571,  sqq. 

[Doctor  /.  M.  Josl,  in  the  Neue  Jena  Allg.  Lit  Zeit  for  March,  1843,  p.  210, 
says  that  some  fragments  of  an  old  Hebrew  Bible  have  been  found  in  the 
Crimea,  in  which  the  voeaHzatum  and  accentuation  are  different  tbroughoot 
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ten  according  to  rule."*  "You  must  write  so  that  the 
writing  shall  be  perfect.  Aleph  must  not  be  written  for 
ain,  heth  for  capA,  gimel  for  dalethy  he  for  heth,  vau  for 
yodj  zain  for  wwn,  teth  for  pehj  nor  the  incurvate  for  the 
direct  letters ;  nor  mem  for  samechy  the  ^Aw^  letters  for 
the  open^  (d  final  for  ya ;)  nor  an  open  section  be  made  a 
closed  section ;  nor  the  reverse  of  these."* 

The  Talmud  speaks  also  of  the  comparison  of  manu- 
scripts,* and  of  an  enumeration  of  the  verses,  words,  and 
letters,  of  the  Bible,  which  reveals  a  painful  anxiety  to 
preserve  the  text.  Thus  it  says,  "  The  ancients  were 
called  counters  (o'l^cno)  because  they  counted  all  the 
letters  of  the  Law,  and  said  the  letter  vauy  in  the  word 
•pna ,  Levit.  xi.  42,  is  the  middle  letter  of  the  book  of  the 
Law.  The  word  o^n  c^t,  Levit.  x.  16,  is  the  middle 
word  of  the  Law,  and  Levit.  xiii.  33,  the  middle  verse. 
The  letter  ain^  in  ^5*^,  Ps.  Ixxx.  14,  is  the  middle  letter 
of  the  Psalms,  and  Ps.  Ixxviii.  38  is  the  middle  verse  of 
the  Psalms."  ** 

There  occur  in  the  Talmud,  as  afterwards   in   the 


fiom  that  of  our  present  Bibles.  He  caused  a  fac  simile  of  a  part  of  Isa.. 
xlix.  to  be  inserted  in  a  Hebrew  periodical  called  Zionf  Jahrgang,  601,  Na 
IL  He  thinks  the  age  of  this  fragment  greater  than  that  of  the  common 
Bibles,  and  that  it  proves  the  present  system  of  vocalization  and  accentuoHim 
ha$  not  alwayt  pnvaHetL] 

"  Tr.  Gittim,  foL  45,  coL  2.    See  ISfduen^  L  cp.  la    EiMom,  §  114. 

»  Tr.  Schab.  foL  103,  coL  2. 

'  Jerusalem  Talmud,  Tr.  Taanith,  foL  68,  coL  1.  (Comp.  Tr.  Sopherim, 
yi  4)    Tres  libros  invenerunt  in  atrio,  librum  ^Ti^y^ ,  librum  "^Dlts!^?  et  L 

MTT :  in  uno  invenerunt  scriptum  (Deut  zxxiiL  27)  V'^ »  ^  duobus  roi^^b , 
et  approbantes  duos,  rejecerunt  unum.  In  uno  invenerunt  (Exod.  xxiv.  5y) 
acnptum  ^t3ls!^T,  in  duobus  "^^r^S,  et  approbantes  duos,  rejecerunt  unum. 
In  uno  invenerunt  scriptum  (Gen.  xxxiL  23)  M'^n  9lDn ,  (ed.  Fr.  nriM  ^1D9 
ll^n,j  in  duobus  M'^nnic?  nnM,  (ed.  Fr.  vc>n  *W9  nnM,)  et  approbantes 
duos,  rejecerunt  unum.  jKermieott,  Diss.  Gen.  §34.  Morinui^  Ez:  bib 
pu40a  EicMbm,  $115u 
'  Kidduahio,  foL  30,  coL  1.    Comp.  Biafor/;  Tiberiti^  p.  44. 
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Masora,  certain  classes  of  corrections,  which  had  been 
admitted  into  the  text  of  the  Bible  before  the  compo- 
sition of  the  Talmud.*     They  are  as  follows :  — 

I.  The  omission  of  the  scribes.^  This  relates  to  the 
omission  of  the  prefix  vau^  in  Gen.  xviii.  5,  xxiv.  55| 
Num.  xii.  14,  Ps.  Ixviii.  26,  xxxvi.  7. 

II.  The  extraordinary  points^  which  occur  in  fifteen 
words;  for  example,  Wi5,  Ps.  xxvii.  13;  *^c»  (Samaritan 
»»,)  Num.  xxi.  30  ;  r^^ips,  Gen.  xix.  33.* 

III.  What  is  read,  but  not  written,  (Keri  vela  Kethib.) 

*  Morinus,  L  c  p.  570,  finds  in  these  corrections  yhi^fmenls  or  vuHgm  9§ 
reoevwioiu,  [supposing  each  class  thereof  to  be  the  result  of  an  entire  r^ 
vision  of  the  text]  lAiMamy  §116,  finds  three  reptsibiu,  and  JBeriibU( 
p.  270,  a  f^rtai  critical  work^  undertaken  for  various  purposes.  He  ascribei 
it  to  the  TalmudistB.  On  the  other  side,  see  John,  1.  c.  voL  L  p.  384  M 
of  these  following  classes  are  said  to  be  the  tradUians  qfMo9e§JromJHmd 
SinaL    Nedarim,  foL  37,  col.  2. 

*  D-^^CiD  ^^ts!?.  See  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Tahnud.  sub  voce,  pp.  15, 97.  Mh 
rinus,  L  c.  p.  570.     Cappdlua^  ed.  Vogd,  vol  1.  p.  443,  sqq.     jGicUom,  §  117. 

To  these  might  be  added  the  comcHon  of  the  mribegj  D*^^Bio  *|^p'1l« 
which  relates  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  passages  that  have  been  freed  fioB 
errors  —  Gen.  xviii.  22, 1  Sam.  iiL  13,  and  others.  This  —  the  correction  of 
the  scribes  —  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  but  in  works  of  later  data 
See  the  Masora  on  Num.  L  1,  Ps.  cvL  20.  Comp.  Buxtorf^  Afbrvmic,  and 
Vogdy  L  c.  Eichhom,  §  11&  Oehlschlager,  Pres.  BamUz  de  Thikte 
Sopherim ;  Viteb.  1644. 

'  [These  are  probably  affixed  to  a  word  or  letter  to  show  that  it  did  aot 
belong  to  tlie  genuine  text,  which  makes  good  sense  without  it  The  odier 
instances  of  extraordinary  points  are,  Gen.  xvL  5,  xviii  d,  y^ryi^i.  4^  xxxii 
12;  Num.  iiL  39,  ix.  10, zxix.  15 ;  Dent  xxix.  28 ;  2  Sam.  xix.  20 ;  Isi.  xlir. 
9;  Ezek.  xli.  20,  xlvi.  22,  enumerated  by  Buxbnfi  Tiberias,  pu  173^  airi 
Eiehhom^  §  lia]  See  Morinua^  p.  106.  HOipvlm^  Neue  wehncheiiilick 
Muthmass.  von  der  wahren  Urs.  and  Bedeut  der  auaserordentlicbe  PinK% 
&c. ;  Hann.  1751, 4ta  Queniiu  has  found  points  in  Samaritan  MSSw  our 
tingle  letters  and  words,  used  to  denote  their  apuiionsneek  By  this  meiak 
the  scribes  avoided  striking  oat  and  erasing  words.  On  misundentaiidaf 
these  pointi,  see  Tr.  Nasir.  foL  23,  coL  L  Qnaxe  est  punctatnm  aopn 
litteram  1  in  HTS^p!!^    de  primogenita?     Ad  indicandam,  quod,  cam  d^ 

comberet,  non  cognoverit,  et,  dum  soigeret,  noverit    Jarojmt^  Qoast  is 
Gen.  xviii.  35:  Appungant  desuper,  quasi  incredibile  et  quod  femm 
non  ^^^^^^  ftflira  anaBBniain  nasfiienSsm. 
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This  relates  to  words  that  are  not  in  the  text,  but  are  yet 
read  as  if  there.  Such  words  occur  in  seven  passages  ; 
for  example,  in  2  Sam.  viii.  3,  xvi.  23.* 

IV.  Written^  hut  not  ready  (Kethib  velo  Keri.)  This 
relates  to  words  that  stand  in  the  text,  but  are  not  read 
with  it.  They  occur  in  five  passages ;  for  example,  in 
2  Kings  V.  18,  the  word  ao.* 

V.  Various  readings.  The  Talmud  also  sometimes 
mentions  various  readings,  which  the  Masorites  call 
toritten  and  ready  (Keri  oo  Kethib.)  They  occur  in  Job 
xiii.  16,  Hag.  i.  8.*  [In  these  cases,  the  true  reading 
stands  in  the  margin  without  vowels,  for  the  vowels  of 
the  text  belong  to  the  marginal  reading.  Sometimes 
they  are  properly  various  readings ;  for  example,  ub  for 
iij  and  the  contrary.  Sometimes  they  furnish  the 
readings  of  old  manuscripts,  but  do  not  inform  us  in 
what,  or  in  how  many,  manuscripts  the  variants  occur. 
Sometimes  they  contain  explanations  of  difficult  words, 
as  in  1  Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12,  vi.  4,  5,  11,  17,  Deut.  xxviii. 
17 ;  and  again  they  supply  euphemisms,  as  in  2  Kings 
xviii.  27,  Isa.  xxvi.  12.]' 


*  Nedarim,  foL  37,  coL  2.  EL  Ltviia,  Masor.  Hamm.  voL  iL  p.  175,  aqq^ 
mentions  eight,  and  in  the  preface,  ten  passages.  Comp.  JMbriniM,  p.  407, 
497.  QqfpeUugj  L  c.  vol.  L  p.  180,  sqq.  But  the  marginal  annotations,  the 
vacant  spaces,  and  the  points  in  the  text,  are  later  than  the  Talrond. 

*  Nedarim,  L  c.  Morinua,  p.  498.  Ct^ypetfttf,  p.  185,  sqq.  Eiehhom  very 
properly  considers  both  of  these  classes  as  glosses. 

'  Tr.  Sota,  v.  5.  Eiehhom,  §  120.  Joma,  foL  21,  coL  2.  Quid  est,  quod 
■eriplum  exstat  (Hag.  L  8)  nn^MI ,  et  nos  legimus  n*iadMl  ?    finphemistic 

Kent  occur;  Megilla,  fbl.  25,  coL  2.     Tradunt  rabbini  nostri:  Omnes 
voces,  qne  scripte  sunt  in  lege  in  turpitadinem,  leguntur  in  landem,  e.  g. 

pro  nsbso'',  (Dent  zzviii.  90,)  rouo'^ ;  pro  V^2Pa ,  (ib.  verse  37,)  V^^i^tA ; 

pro  O'^'^  "^^n,  (2  Reg.  vL  25,)  D'^an'^nn;  pro  ftTTHinn,  Wr^'^C,(ib.xviiLa7,) 

ttuktz ,  tin^^ia^ ;  pro  m»in)a> ,  (ib.  x.  27,)  rmentt J . 

<  [JUKI- c.p- 387, iqq.    Cotton, PraL vilL 9(MI6L] 
VOL.   I.  44 
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The  unusual  letters,  the  suspended  and  inverted,  the 
greater  and  the  smaller,  had,  originally,  only  a  critical 
meaning,  perhaps,  but  afterwards  acquired  a  mystical 
signification.* 

^90. 

THE  MASORA. 

After  the  Talmud  was  finished,  and  about  the  sixth 
century,  the  Jews,  who  were  learned  in  the  Scriptures, 
especially  those  at  the  town  of  Tiberias,  began  to  labor 
upon  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  critical,  gram- 
matical, and  exegetical  way,  though  not  without  Jewish 
frivolity.  Their  store  of  remarks  was,  at  first,  trans- 
mitted by  word  of  mouth;*  but  subsequently  it  was 
written.  Thus  Aben  Ezra,  who  wrote  about  1150 
A.  C,  says,  "  Such  was  the  custom  of  the  wise  men  of 
Tiberias,  for  the  Masorites  were  of  their  number,  and 
we  have  received  from  them  the  whole  system  of  punc- 
tuation."* Elias  Levita  says,  "  The  Masora  was  handed 
down  from  one  learned  man  to  another,  until  the  time  of 
Ezra  and  his  coadjutors ;  by  them  it  was  committed  to 
the  learned  men  of  Tiberias,  who  caused  it  to  be  written. 


*  See,  e.  g^  the  lUera  nuyuscula  in  yflJi ,  Levit  xL  42.  ( Ge«fmtw,  Lehrge- 
baude,  p.  11.  See  above,  p.  343.)  Baba  Bathra,  foL  109,  coL  2:  An 
(GeTBom)  films  Manassis  fuit  et  non  potius  £  Mosis?  sicut  scriptum  est: 
iilii  Mosis  Gersom  et  Elieser,  (1  Ch.  xxiiL  14 ;)  sed  propterea  quod  fecit  open 
Manassis,  (fiL  Hiske  regis,)  appendit  eum  Scriptura  (familie)  Manassis. 
Comp.  Buxiorf^  Tiberias,  ch.  xvL  p.  171.  The  Masora  is  called  the  **  Hedge 
of  the  Law"  in  Pirke  Aboth,  iiL  13. 

'  The  word  is  written  variously  by  the  Jews — rt^iOJa » tJ^iDto  ^  and  n^iSJo* 

It  is  derived  from  ^CK) ,  to  ddwer^  hand  doum^  trado.     On  this  and  other 
etymologies  of  the  word,  see  BuxUnf^  Tiberias,  ch.  L  p.  3,  sqq.    CarpeoOf 
Grit  sac.  p.  284    Wo{fy  Bib.  Heb.  vol  iL  p^  461,  sqq. 
'  In  Zachath,  as  quoted  by  Bvadarff  L  c.  ch.  iiL  p^  9l 
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and  the  name  Masora  to  be  affixed  to  it."  "  Thus  it 
was  until  the  points  were  affixed,  and  this  period  con- 
tinued till  the  Talmud  was  closed,  that  is,  till  the  year 
3989  after  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  436th  after 
the  second  dispersion.  From  this  time  forth,  the  holy 
language  ceased  to  be  spoken,  till  the  time  of  the  Maso- 
rites — these  are  the  men  of  Tiberias."* 

[It  cannot  be  accurately  determined,  from  the  Jewish 
writings,  when  or  where  the  Masoritcs  lived.  There 
are  three  hypotheses  respecting  the  matter.  1.  Some 
say  the  men  of  Tiberias  are  the  authors  of  the  Masora. 
2.  Others  ascribe  it  to  Ezra,  and  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  3.  And  others  make  Moses  the  author, 
who,  it  is  said,  received  the  true  reading  and  the  true 
interpretation  from  God,  and  transmitted  it  to  the 
elders.  "  However,  the  Masera  did  not  proceed  from 
Moses,  Ezra,  or  the  pretended  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue, but  from  the  later  Jews.  The  first  foundation 
is  older  than  the  Talmud.  The  ages  between  the  third 
and  sixth  centuries  have  furnished  the  richest  contribu- 
tions to  it,  though,  according  to  itself,  it  has  received 
accessions  in  every  age,  and  is  not  yet  completed. 

"  1.  The  Talmud  contains  many  of  the  remarks  which 
form  part  of  the  Masora.  Both  mention  the  omission 
and  the  correction  of  the  scribes;  both  speak  of  the  Keri 
velo  Kethiby  and  the  Kethih  velo  KeriJ*  The  Talmud 
points  out  the  middle  consonant,  the  middle  letter,  and 


*  VoiT.''de  zur  Mas.  Hammas.  pp.  3  and  67.  See  Morinus^  1.  c.  p.  411 ; 
Walton,  Prol.  viii.  12 ;  Cappdlua  and  Simon.  On  the  contrary,  Buxlorf,  L  c. 
ch.  XL  p.  102 ;  Leusden,  PhiL  Heb. ;  Jl.  PfeiffeTf  Diss,  de  Maflora ;  Ldsahar^ 
De  Causis  Ling.  Heb.  p.  91 ;  Wolf,  1.  c.  p.  465 ;  and  Csrpzov,  L'c.  p.  286, 
who  place  the  commencement  of  the  Masora  m  the  time  of  Ezra.  [See  the 
judicious  opinion  of  Palfrey,  L  c.  vol.  L  p.  59,  sq.  Home,  pt  i.  ch.  ii.  sect 
L§1.] 

•  [See  §  89,  p.  344.] 
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the  middle  verse,  of  the  Pentateuch,*  as  the  Masora  does 
of  all  the  books.  Some  of  these  annotations  —  subse- 
quently incorporated  in  the  Masora  —  were  made  before 
die  third  century,  and  expressed  in  the  text  of  manu- 
scripts in  various  w^ays ;  for  example,  by  consooants  of 
unusual  form,  the  suspended  and  inverted,  the  greater 
and  smaller  letters,  and  by  extraordinary  points.  But 
none  of  them  was  written  out  fiiUy  before  the  time  of  the 
Talmud. 

^^  2.  After  the  composition  of  the  Talmud,  these  anno- 
tations rapidly  increased  from  age  to  age.  The  tract 
Sopherim,  which  was  written  between  the  time  of 
the  Talmud  and  that  of  the  Masora,  speaks  more  fiilly 
of  some  kinds  of  them,  but  it  does  not  agree  with  the 
Masora.  Thus,  for  example,  the  Talmud  enumerates 
five  Kethih  velo  Keri;  the  tract  Sopherim,  six ;  and  the 
Masora,  on  Ruthiii.  12,  eight;  and  this  difference  is  still 
more  striking  when  it  is  noticed  that  only  two  of  the  six 
mentioned  by  the  tract  are  the  same  with  those  cited 
by  the  Talmud.  During  this  period,  also,  the  critical 
annotations  were  preserved  by  various  signs  or  characters 
written  in  the  manuscripts.  The  greater  and  smaller, 
the  suspended  and  inverted  letters,  are,  at  least,  dder 
than  the  written  Masora. 

"  3.  Finally,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
the  scattered  annotations  already  made  were  collected 
into  a  whole,  called  the  Masora^  by  the  Jews  at  Tiberias, 
where,  it  is  well  known,  an  academy  of  Jews  flourished 
after  the  time  of  Christ,  and  great  attention  was  paid  to 
the  critical  revision  of  the  Bible. 

^^4.  But  still  the  Masora  was  not  regarded  as  a 
finished  work.     From  time  to  time,   new  annotations 


•  [See  §  89,  p.  34a] 
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were  inserted,  and  the  old  furnished  with  new  examples. 
From  this  circumstance,  the  Masora  does  not  agree  with 
itself,  nor  with  the  present  masoretic  editions  of  the 
Bible,  in  the  number  of  passages  cited  as  instances  of 
a  particular  law,  or  of  exceptions  to  it.  It  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  principal  masoretic  recension  of  the 
sixth  century,  or  the  old  masoretic,  could  be  separated 
from  the  new  masoretic  recension,  made  since  that 
time.  But  the  modem  annotations  are  so  intimately 
mingled  with  the  old,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate 
them."]* 

At  first,  the  Masora  was  written  in  separate  books,^ 
but  afterwards  on  the  margin  of  manuscripts  of  the 
Bible.'  [The  books  containing  nothing  but  the  Masora 
were  written  without  any  systematic  order.  Their  ma- 
terials are  thrown  together  as  chance  directed.  Such  a 
chaotic  mass  could  not  be  used  conveniently ;  therefore 
the  most  important  passages  were  extracted  from  the 
great  work,  and  written,  with  many  abbreviations,  on 
the  margin  of  manuscripts.  But  they  were  written 
without  regular  method.     Every  passage  was  not  fur- 

*  [Eichhom,  §  141,  and  Jahn^  voL  L  p.  389,  sqq.,  who  agrees  with  Eichhorn 
on  this  point  JabUmski,  Pnef.  ad  Bih.  Heh.  §  32.  iSltarX:,  Cann.  Davidis, 
▼oL  L  p.  48,  says  the  Masora  has  been  revised  two  or  three  times  —  first  at 
Tiberias,  then  in  Babylonia,  about  1037  A.  C,  and  finally  after  the  time  of 
Rabbi  Jonah.  ^^O,"  says  Eichhorn,  ''that  he  had  separated  these  three 
recensions,  since  he  thought  it  could  be  done  so  easily ! "] 

*  EUas  LevilOy  1.  c.  p.  86.  Cod.  Palat  in  Rom.  Comp.  AnnaL  litt  Helm- 
stad.  An.  1784,  p.  97. 

*  On  the  various  forms  of  it,  see  Carpzov^  L  c.  p.  290.  BvaAorf^  1.  c.  195. 
\Wm  Leviieij  cited  in  Buxtorf,  says,  ''The  great  Masora  is  almost  infinite 
in  extent  If  all  the  words  of  it  which  I  have  seen  in  my  life  were  written 
and  bound  together  in  one  book,  it  would  exceed  the  size  of  the  whole 
Bible."  The  Jews  sometimes  wrote  the  biblical  text  in  a  small  space  in  the 
centre  of  a  leaf,  and  surrounded  it  with  the  Masora,  which  thus  became 

literally  "the  Hedge  of  the  Law,"  TTf^m  r^C—Bo  that  the  text  stood  "like 
a  lodge  m  a  garden  of  cucumbers."] 
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nished  with  its  proper  note ;  nor  was  a  reference  made 
to  the  place  where  it  could  be  found.  The  abbreviators 
collected  remarks  of  a  certain  kind  in  any  place,  as 
accident  suggested,  and  left  it  for  the  reader's  sagacity 
to  find  these  remarks;  a  later  Masorite  made  such 
additions  as  he  pleased  to  the  annotations  of  his 
predecessors,  with  whom  he  sometimes  agreed,  and 
sometimes  differed.  The  Jews  cared  little  for  these 
inconveniences,  and  made  no  attempts  to  remove  them. 
But  the  abbreviations  that  had  been  used  were  to 
them  the  source  of  greater  perplexity,  for  they  de- 
manded a  peculiar  study,  and,  even  vnth  all  their  dili- 
gence, they  could  not  make  use  of  all  the  observations 
so  darkly  written;  accordingly  they  began  to  insert 
the  whole  Masora,  with  the  Hebrew  text,  and  to  write 
as  many  annotations  as  the  margin  of  the  manuscripts 
would  contain,  without  always  considering  whether  the 
note  was  connected  with  the  verse  which  it  explained. 

The  portion  of  the  Masora  written  on  the  margin  of 
the  manuscripts  is  called  the  textual^  that  at  the  end  of 
the  books,  the  final  Masora.  The  textual  is  divided 
into  the  small  and  the  great.  The  former,  derived 
from  the  latter,  is  usually  written  at  the  sides,  the 
latter  above  and  below  the  text,  but  sometimes  also  at 
the  sides.  The  great  final  Masora  is  placed  at  the 
end  of  each  book.* 

After  the  time  when  attempts  were  made  to  insert 
the  whole  Masora  on  the  margin  of  manuscripts,  — 
which  was  often  too  small  for  it,  —  transcribers  allowed 
themselves  to  omit  what  the  margin  of  the  page  would 
not  contain ;  and  the  passages  omitted  were,  for  the 


•  \EiMom,  §  154.     WdUon,  ProL  viii.  11.    Bwdorf,  Clav.  Maa.  p.  2ia 
See  the  above  note  c,  p.  349.] 
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most  part,  added  at  the  end  of  the  book,  but  sometimes 
they  were  left  out. 

Sometimes  the  Masora  did  not  fill  the  whole  margin 
of  the  page ;  and  in  order  to  leave  nothing  empty,  and 
not  offend  the  nice  eye  of  the  purchaser  by  the  sight  of 
empty  spaces,  a  portion  of  the  previous  Masora  was 
repeated,  sufficient  to  fill  the  chasm,  or  various  othei 
firagments,  sometimes  relating  to  the  same,  sometimes  to 
different  subjects,  were  patched  together.  Besides,  the 
copyist  often  adorned  his  manuscript  by  writing  the 
Masora  in  figures  of  men  and  animals,  caricatures,  and 
the  like ;  and  sometimes  he  had  too  much  or  too  little 
space  left  for  the  figure  he  had  commenced,  and  so  he 
added  to  the  Masora,  or  diminished  it,  to  suit  his  con- 
venience/ Every  rabbi  who  revised  or  read  the  Mas 
ora,  took  the  liberty  to  add  such  new  notes  as  he 
pleased.  At  its  best  state,  the  Masora  was  confusion : 
by  this  treatment  it  became  worse  confounded,  and  the 
remark  of  Elias  is  fully  justified — "There  was  not  a 
house  in  which  was  not  one  dead."  As  Kennicott 
suggests,  it  resembled  the  Elm  in  the  poem,  "celebrated 
for  the  residence  of  vain  dreams."]* 

This  manner  of  writing  the  Masora,  and  the  con- 

*  [Elias  LevUa  complaina  touchingly  at  this  treatment  of  the  Masora. 
**^  But  the  scribes  who  copied  the  biblical  books,  extracted  as  each  one  saw 
fit,  —  writing  it  in  the  margins,  below  and  above,  —  here  copiously,  there 
briefly,  according  to  the  size  of  the  margin."  See  his  pitifiil  threnody  in 
Buxlorf,  1.  c.  p.  197.  Shickardj  cited  in  Carpzov^  p.  291,  speaks  of  a  MS. 
the  margin  of  which  seemed,  at  first  sight,  adorned  with  pictures  of  lions, 
bears,  sheep,  and  oxen ;  but,  on  a  closer  inspection,  it  appeared  that  the  Mas- 
on was  written  in  these  forms,  in  a  very  minute  character.  What  wonder 
It  was  corrupted  in  such  transmigrations  ? 
£idUbm,§155.    .AficAaetii,  De  Codd.  Erfort,  p.  32.] 

^  [Ulmus  opaca,  ingens,  quam  sedem  Somnia  vulgo 
Vana  tenere  ferum,  foliiaqae  fub  omnibas  herent 

£iMu4  vi.  283, 281] 
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tinual  additions  made  to  it/  brought  great  confusion 
into  it,  which  the  printed  editions  seem  to  have  in- 
creased. 

[The  Masora  has  been  published  more  or  less  imper- 
fectly. Rabbi  Meyer  Hallevi,  often  called  Haramahj 
made  a  useful  catalogue  of  the  words  in  the  Pentateuch, 
of  which  there  occurs  difull  or  defective  reading ^^  with  a 
reference  to  passages  where  the  reading  is  found.  His 
work  shows  the  state  of  the  text  in  his  time,  the  thir- 
teenth century.' 

The  Masora  remained  in  this  state  until  Daniel  Bom- 
berg  induced  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim  to  cleanse  this 
Augean  stable.  He  revised  the  Masora  word  by  word, 
arranged  and  improved  it,  united  the  passages  omitted  in 
an  index  known  by  the  name  of  Masora  Maxima^  or 
Finalis.  The  result  of  his  work  was  the  celebrated 
Rabbinical  Bible  of  Bomberg.'  Then  the  elder  Buxtorf 
attempted  to  improve  Bomberg's  Bible ;  but,  in  his  zeal 
to  extirpate  the  tares,  ^*  he  rooted  up  much  good  wheat 
with  them,"  and  in  many  places  created  a  new  Masora.]  • 

*  /  K  Michadis^  Pnef.  ad  Bib.  Heb. ;  Htl.  p.  6L  See  above,  note  a,  p.  0491 

There  is  a  later  addition  on  Levit  iv.  35. 

^  [In  the  full  reading,  (2edio /)2ena,)  the  quiescent  letters  ^^  1,  ft,  ti,  aie 
written  out,  while  in  the  defective  reading,  {Jledio  defedwoj)  they  are  not 
expressed.] 

•  [rmri  a^^O  n^ino^a  ^tJO.  Liber  Masor©  Sepes  Legis;  Plor.  1750, 
small  foL ;  Berlin,  1761.  It  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the  student  of  the  Masora. 
See  Wolf,  1.  c.  voL  i.  p.  746,  il  p.  596.  KtnnieoUf  Diss.  Gen.  ed.  Bnmt, 
§57,58.    jEic^m,  §  156, 196,  b.] 

'  Biblia  Rabb.  Bomberg,  I.  cur.  FeL  Praleruis ;  Yenet  1518.  Biblia 
Rabb.  Bomberg,  IL  cur.  R,  Jac  Ben  ChcQwt ;  ibid.  1536,  4  vols.  fol. 

'  Biblia  Rabb.,  &c.,  Buxtmfiua;  Basil,  1618,  1619,  4  vols.  foL,  ofteB 
bound  in  2.  [Buxtorf  has  been  severely  censored  by  Simon,  WgL  crit  dn 
V.  T.  p.  513,  Disquis.  crit  ch.  xiii.  p.  108,  and  Lettres  Cboisies,  p.  17& 
See  a  defence  of  Buxtorf  in  Carpxcv,  p.  413,  sqq.  See  other  editions  in 
BoaenmuJUr,  L  e.  vol  L  p^  960^  sqq.  See  .SieMem,  $  156;  b,  and  389;  mfy 
JSftkam,  TnL  pb  917.] 
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§91 

THE  LABORS  OP  THE  MASORITES  AND  CONTENTS  OF  THE 

MASORA 

The  Masorites  made  critical,  grammatical,  orthograph- 
ical, and  other  emendations  of  the  received  text,  which 
was  then  established  by  use.*  These  are  contained 
in  the  (so  called)  Keri  and  Kethih.  They  made  these 
emendations  partly  on  the  authority  of  tradition,  and 
partly  on  that  of  their  own  judgment.*     They  also  ad- 


*  Eichhomj  §  129,  erroneously,  speaks  of  a  masoretic  recension,  [I^  by 
rteamon,  Eichhom  means  an  alteration  of  the  text  by  removing  what  ap- 
peared spurious,  and  inserting  better  readings,  there  are  no  reasons  to  support 
this  opinion ;  for  the  fact  that  several  letters  and  words,  which  obviously  do 
not  belong  to  the  text,  are  suffered  to  remain  in  it,  while  the  correction  is 
made  in  the  margin,  the  word  left  unpointed,  or  tlie  form  of  the  letter  changed, 
shows  how  fearful  they  were  of  altering  a  word  or  letter  of  the  text  itself. 
But  if  he  means  a  retision  of  the  text,  a  collection  and  comparison  of  various 
readings,  then  the  state  of  the  text,  the  teatbnony  of  Jewbh  writers,  and  the 
common  consent  of  the  learned,  furnish  abimdant  evidence  that  the  Maso- 
rites made  the  chief  recension,  and  their  successors  added  to  their  remarks, 
so  that  the  notes  of  the  former  and  latter  cannot  now  be  distinguished.] 

The  foUowing  remark  of  CappeUuB^  p.  393,  is  pertinent  Juxta  illnd  Jude- 
orom  efiatum,  quo  censent  lectionem  tou  Keri  semper  esse  vertbrem,  planum 
est,  diversitatem  lectionis  non  esse  ortam  ab  hssitatione  Massoretharum  inter 
codicum  dissentientium  discrepantiam,  utra  potior  esset  lectio,  ambigentium, 
eed  esse  potius  certum  eorumdem  de  varia  lectione  judicium,  utra  sibi  videa- 
tur  potius  sequenda,  quod  satis  indicant,  cum  lectioni,  quam  in  margine 
Dotant,  adscribunt  banc  litteram  p,  h.  e.    '^'^D   legito,  illud  enim  prodit 

eorum  non  hssitationem  et  dubitationem,  sed  certum  judicium. 

*  It  is  still  a  controverted  point  among  the  critics  whether  these  correc- 
tions  were  derived  Irom  tradiiion  and  the  MSS,  exclusively,  or  exclusively 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Masoritea  On  the  one  side  are  the  following,  viz. : 
Da»,  Kimchij  EphoditM^  and  other  rabbins ;  Jo,  Morinus,  p.  630 ;  RidL  Si' 
won,  L  c.  p.  141,  sqq. ;  Buxtorf,  the  younger,  Anticrit  iL  4 ;  Carpxov^  p.  340L 
JCsmtteott,  Diss.  Gen.  §  40.  On  the  other  aide  are  Lfiicfter,  L  c  p.  441 ; 
Ffqff,  Primit  (Ttibingen,)  p.  74;  J.^  Dam,  latemtor  Heb.  p^  87.    Somr 
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mitted  the  critical  remarks  of  the  Talmud,  and  extended 
them  in  some  places,  as  in  the  Keii  velo  Kethih.'' 

Besides,  they  ventured  to  make  conjectures  on  difficult 
words,   though  resting  on  a  grammatical  foundation/ 

critics  more  pertinently  refer  these  corrections  to  both  sources,  viz^  WoMtm^ 
Prol.  viii.  25,  Cappelltia,  Crit  sac.  voL  i.  p.  344,  sqq.  [H'cdion  derives  all 
these  emendations,  except  the  euphemisms,  and  the  alteration  of^'^l  to 

n\53i  and  the  reading  t3*;itD'l*t'^ ,  (see  (ksenius,  sub  voce,)  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  MSS.  MaU.  WUer,  in  Arcano  Keri  et  Kethib,  (Tiib.  1692, 8va,) 
lib.  L  p.  24,  advances  the  monstrous  opinion,  that  Ezra,  the  scribe,  made 
several  copies  of  the  Bible,  with  his  own  hands,  but  did  not  always  insert  the 
same  words  in  the  text,  so  that  there  was  that  difference  in  his  copies  which 
now  exists  between  Ps.  xviii.  and  2  Sam.  xxii.  His  successors,  seeing  this 
diversity,  compared  all  his  MSS.,  and  wrote  the  variants  in  the  margin.  The 
marginal  and  the  textual  readings,  therefore,  are  equally  authentic,  and 
alike  inspired.  This  opinion  requires  no  confutation ;  but  an  elaborate  one 
may  be  found  in  Carpzov^  p.  336,  and  Wo\fy  voL  iL  p.  517,  sqq. ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  Wagtnaeil^  in  a  letter  to  Leibnitz,  thinks  Hillel  himself  was  in- 
spired with  this  opinion  by  a  divine  qffUxtus;  and  even  Stark  calls  him 
an^CEdipus."] 

*  Critical  Kais: —  1.  Different  divisions  of  words:  e.  g.  Ps.  Iv.  16,  Keth. 
mJQ'^C'^,  Ker.  ri'i'a  ^mi\  Ps.  cxxiiL4,  Keth.  !3'^:T«wi,  Ker.  O'^si''  "W^; 

2  Ch.  xxxiv.  6,  WT^fD  ^ro ,  Ker.  CH'^na';™  •  2.  Transposition  of  the  con- 
sonants :  1  Kings  viL  45,  Keth.  ^HKH ,  Ker.  n^MH ;  Prov.  xxiiL  26,  Keth. 
ros^ ,  Ker.  ra^Stn .  a  Alterations  of  the  consonants :  Ez.  xxv.  7,  Keth.  3nb , 
Ker.  nb ;  1  Kings  xiL  33,  Keth.  *13b7a ,  Ker.  na]9>3 .  4.  Misplacing  or  omit- 
ting consonants:  Am.  viiL  8,  Keth.  nDC3,  Ker.  %tPXy6\\  Joe.  viiL  12,  Keth. 
*l*^5i ,  Ker.  ^^^ i .  Grammatical :  —  In  Pentateuch,  oft,  Keth.  VC\n ,  Ker.  6^^n  i 
Keth.  ^53,  Ker.  m53;  Jer.  xliL  6,  Keth.i:»,  Ker.  ^3™*,  2Sam.xvill2, 
Keth.  nnjQ,  Ker.  nn»0.  Orthographical:  — Ez.xxy'u.  15,  Keth.  !3*^3ain» 
Ker.  !3*^3an :  2  Ch.  viiL  16,  Keth.  m*^31» ,  Ker.  ni^b^ .    Glosses : — Prov.  xx. 

•it'  '  •  t: 

20,  Keth.  "^^n  IfiC^MSi ,  Ker.  t|sn  ymM.  Etqfhmisms.  See  §  89.  Comp. 
CtqipdL  i.  188,  sqq.,  p.  174.  Walton,  viiL  21.  Eichhorrij  §  149.  JabUmsky, 
Pref:  ad  Bib.  Heb.  §  la 

'  TT^^9  on  Ex.  iv.  19,  tD'I'iya  ap  '!|^  is  remarked :  TO^^nSDa  "p^^M  'n  • 
Comp.  Btatorf,  Tiberias,  p.  14a 
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They  also  noticed  the  exegetical,  grammatical,  and 
orthographical  difficulties  and  peculiarities.* 

[No  manuscript  nor  edition  affords  a  complete  list  of 
the  Keris  and  Kethibs  now  extant.  They  differ  from 
one  another  both  in  the  number  and  the  position  of 
the  reading.  Many  Keris  were  first  marked  by  critics 
who  lived  after  the  sixth  century,  and  were  introduced 
into  only  such  manuscripts  as  contain  their  revision. 
Therefore  one  manuscript  often  has  in  the  text  what 
another  places  in  the  margin ;  and  this  is  the  greatest 
difference  between  eastern  and  western  readings.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  such  editions  as  do  not  copy  one 
another.  It  often  happens  that  the  vowels  do  not  agree 
with  the  consonants  of  the  text,  where  there  is  no  Keri 
in  the  margin ;  and  this  shows  that  the  vowels  in  ques- 
tion were  taken  from  a  manuscript  containing  one  Keri 
more  than  the  others.^      In  this  manner  the  different 

•  Exegetical:  —  "Verbum  ^21^3  cum  ta'^rfifctg  conjunctum,  pro  jiirarcjjer 
Deuntf  quater  reperitur,  quorum  loca  traduntur  1  Sam.  xzx.  15.  Gen.  xxix. 
9,  ad  n!?"t:  Tria  sunt  in  triplici  significatione,  nempe  hie  significatjMtfcere, 
secundo  Jes.  xxiv.  19,  confringendoj  tertio  Prov.  xxv.  19,  malus  (dens.)  Ps. 
xxiL  17,  ad  "^^^^ :  Duo  sunt  cum  Kamez  in  duplici  significatione."    Bux- 

iorf,  L  c.  p.  143,  sq.  GrammaHcal :  —  «  Gen.  L  22,  ad  0*^^^^  nolant,  ^ia  esse 
dagessata,  L  e.  cum  Patach  sub  3  sequente  Dagesh.  Gen.  ;m.  13,  ad  "^M^ 
I  Jfzp  Vi'^n  n"^^ .  Mm  exslat  ampUvs  cum  Chaiephkamtz,  Gen.  L  5,  ad 
^-,»b  J  r?';!?  '^  »eptem  sunt  cum  KamezJ*  Buxtorf,  L  c.  p.  144,  147.  Or- 
ihograpkical  commonly  relate  to  the  full  and  defective  reading.  EL  Ltvita^ 
Mas.  Hammas.  voL  L  p.  101.  [In  Genesis  ii  12,  on  MTlPil  it  remarks, 
<<The  word  occurs  twice  with  the  1  in  the  middle  and  once  without 
it"  Elias  LevUa,  1.  c,  gives  this  rule :  When  the  fbll  reading  occurs  oftener 
than  the  defective,  the  defective  readings  are  counted ;  but  when  the  de- 
fective exceed  the  niunber  of  the  full,  then  the  letters  are  enumerated.  Bux- 
iorf,  1.  c.  p.  140,  sq.] 

^  [Montanus,  and  some  others,  erroneously  assert  that  all  the  copies  con- 
tarn  the  same  number  of  Kens  and  Keikib$.    See  WalUm,  ProL  viiL  21.] 
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number  of  Keris  and  Kethihs  in  different  manuscripts  is 
accounted  for.  This  diversity  is  considerable  in  the 
manuscripts,  and  still  greater  in  the  printed  editions.]* 

The  enumeration  of  the  verses,  words,  and  consonants, 
and  the  remarks  on  their  peculiarities,  are  less  useful 
labors  of  the  Masorites.* 

[The  Masorites  enumerated  the  passages  in  which 
letters  are  found  inverted  or  suspended,  unusually  large 
or  small,  and  in  which  a  final  is  put  for  a  medial,  or  a 
medial  for  a  final  letter.  From  all  these  peculiarities, 
they  affirmed  that  important  inferences  were  to  be 
drawn,  and  advised  the  reader  to  draw  them,  or  oftener 
performed  this  service  themselves.  They  counted  the 
verses  in  all  the  books  of  the  Bible;  but  they  do  not 
agree  with  the  Talmud  or  the  present  editions  in  this 
enumeration.  It  may  gratify  the  curious  to  know  that 
the  Talmud  makes  6888  verses  in  the  Pentateuch ;  eight 
more  in  the  Psalms,  and  eight  less  in  the  Chronicles; 
that  there  are  twenty-six  verses  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
each  of  which  contains  all  the  consonants  in  the  alpha- 
bet ;  three  verses  which  contain  eighty  letters  apiece, 
and  one  (Jer.  xxi.  7)  which  contains  forty-two  words, 
consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  consonants ;  that 
the  first  letter  occurs  42,377  times  in  the  Bible,  and 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  letters  is  815,280.  They  must 
also  be  told  that  Shickard,  and  Elias  the  Levite,  and 


«  [EiMiom,  §  149.  lAlitrdha^  De  Codd.  Regiomont  p.  42.  JoMaiui^ 
L  c.  §  13.  The  KerxM  in  the  whole  Bible,  in  the  second  Venice  edition,  are 
1171 ;  793  in  PlantMi  second  edition ;  983  in  Bib.  Reg. ;  and  848  in 
ELias  Leoita.  WaUUm^  ProL  viiL  21.  See  CoppeUua^  L  c.  vol-  L  p.  173,  sqf. 
p.  422-476.] 

'  BuxUnfj  L  c.  ch.  xiL  xviii.  The  ft^lpDB,  (pausa^  ctnatioy)  or  »i)3a*'*i6i 
(nQayfiaj  negoHvan,)  and  KTSS'^^S,  (dwisio,  hiaiuB,)  is  not  a  ariiiad  maik. 
BuxUnf,  Clav.  Mas.  p.  280.     Vbgd  ad  CtqtpeUw,  vol.  L  p.  456,  sq 
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Brian  Walton,  and  many  other  great  clerks,  doubt  the 
truth  of  these  latter  statements,  and  think  there  are  at 
least  1,200,000  letters  in  the  Bible/ 

But,  after  all  this,  it  may  be  asked.  What  have  the 
Masorites  done  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  text? 
Much  of  their  labor  v/as,  doubtless,  unprofitable ;  their 
enumeration  of  the  words,  letters,  and  points,  their 
childish  conjectures  and  puerile  remarks,  were  never  of 
any  value.  But  many  Jews  and  Christians,  says  Eich- 
horn,  have  censured  them  too  bitterly.  We  must  thank 
them  for  restoring  readings  from  very  ancient  manu- 
scripts, perhaps  older  than  the  time  of  Christ,  at  least 
far  older  than  the  best  of  Kennicott's  authorities.  The 
Masora  is  the  only  source  whence  we  can  derive  infor- 
mation to  aid  us  in  correcting  our  modern  manuscripts. 
It  has  done  much  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  text,  but 
it  could  not  do  all;  ^^for  the  sacred  fount  had  been 
troubled  by  wild  waters  before  the  Masorites  threw  up 
their  dam."  Before  their  time,  errors  had  stolen  upon 
the  text,  which  they  could  not  file  away,  with  all  their 
painstaking.      Long  before  them,  mystical  heads  had 


•  [ffalUm,  Prol.  viiL  8.  Eichhorriy  §  143,  aqq.  For  a  list  of  the  passages 
containing  unusual  letters,  &.c^  see  fVaUorij  ProL  viii.  4 — ^11,  or  a  more  co- 
pious account  of  all  these  matters  in  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  1.  c.  ch.  xiL  —  xix. 
The  Tiberias  is  a  classic  work  on  the  subject,  and  its  reader  will  wonder 
equally  at  the  painful  diligence  of  the  author,  and  the  folly  of  the  writers  he 
quotes  or  comments  upon.  The  following  tabte  shows  the  number  of  times 
each  letter  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  is  taken  from  Walton^  Prol. 
viiL  8. 


tt9 


42,377 

38,218 

29,537 

32,530 

n, 47,554 

1, 76,922 

T, 22,867 

n, 23,437 


t3, 11,052 

«i, 66,420 

5 48;253 

i, 41,517 

?a, 77,778 

3, 41,696 

0, 13,580 


5, 20,175 

t5, 22,725 

2, 21,882 

p. 22,972 

^, 22,147 

B, 32,148 

n, 59,34a] 
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been  making  sport  with  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and,  to  jus- 
tify their  folly,  had  removed  and  misplaced  consonants, 
and  mangled  words,  in  the  most  capricious  manner. 
Before  their  time,  copies  were  found  of  such  different 
value,  that  the  Talmud  hazarded  a  classification  of  the 
manuscripts.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  Masorites,  in 
the  sixth  century,  founded  their  chief  recension  of  the 
text  on  the  best  manuscripts  then  extant  ?  After  their 
time,  the  "  hedge "  they  had  placed  about  the  Bible 
was  often  overleaped.  Where  is  the  manuscript  which 
is  —  I  will  not  say  accurately  written^  but  —  accurately 
corrected  after  the  masoretic  recension?  Finally,  it  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  the  Masora,  the  early  and 
later  recensions  of  the  Jews  are  confounded  together ; 
in  short,  that  we  can  no  longer  separate  the  old  maso- 
retic recension  from  the  new.  But  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  text  would  have  been  far  worse  if  the 
Masorites  had  not  made  their  attempt.]  • 

^92. 

EASTERN  AND  WESTERN  READINGS 

At  the  end  of  the  second  edition  of  Bomberg's  Rab- 
binical Bible,  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben  Chajim*  added  a  list  — 
of  which  no  one  knows  the  author  or  date*  —  of  the 


•  [Eichhom,  ^\^] 

^  Walton,  Prol.  viii.  27,  makes  a  mistake  when  he  eayn  these  readings 
were  published  in  the  edition  of  Fdix  Pratenna,  Others  have  copied  the 
error ;  but  it  is  corrected  by  Bruru,  in  Kennicotty  Diss.  Gren.  §  41.  The  list 
may  be  found  in  DrusiuSj  De  recta  Ling.  Heb.  Pronunciatione,  and  in  ffal' 
ton,  Bib.  Polyg.  vol.  vi. 

"  See  Buxtorf,  Anticrit  p.  510.  Morinus,  p.  409,  thinks  he  has  found  thui 
list  in  some  old  MSS.  of  the  Bible.  Elias  Levila,  Vor.  zu  Mas.  Hammaa, 
p.  35,  places  it  in  the  eighth  century ;  but,  according  to  his  calculation,  the 
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various  readings  of  the  Babylonian  and  Palestine  Jews, 
to  the  number  of  216 — ^220.  All  these  —  except  two, 
which  refer  to  pi*  —  relate  merely  to  the  consonants; 
therefore  the  comparison  of  manuscripts  from  which  these 
readings  arose  must  have  been  made  in  a  time  before  the 
vowel  points  were  added  to  the  text.*  For  the  most 
part,  these  variants  relate  to  trifles,  and  frequently  to  the 
Keri  and  KethihJ'  They  are  not  always  confirmed  by 
the  western  manuscripts/  If  this  list  is  authentic  and 
correct,  it  shows  that  the  Babylonian  Masorites  kept 
pace  with  those  of  Palestine. 

Talmud  must  have  closed  with  the  end  of  the  seventh  century.  Notwith- 
standing this,  his  opinion  has  been  generaUy  followed.  [See  Eichhom, 
§13L  Jahn^  p.  394.]  But,  according  to  the  combinations  of  GeseniuSf 
Gesch.  Heb.  Sprache,  p.  202,  it  must  be  dated  earlier.  [The  two  rival 
schools  of  Palestine  and  Babylon  continued  to  flourish  from  the  sixth  to  the 
eleventh  century,  and  by  repeated  transcriptions  at  each,  two  families  of 
MSS.  were  founded ;  but  the  difference  between  the  two  related  **  rather  to 
orthography  than  to  orthodoxy,"  as  BuxUnfhas  said,  1.  c.  p.  510.] 

*  [Jer.  VL  d  Amos  iiL  6.  It  is  conjectured  by  some  that  these  two  ref- 
erences were  added  at  a  later  date;  for  they  presuppose  the  existence  of  a 
pointed  text,  which  was  not  known  when  the  catalogue  was  made.] 

*  CappeUusj  vol.  L  p.  426,  sqq.  Bwdorf^  Anticrit  p.  511,  sqq.  [This 
catalogue  contains  no  variants  from  the  Pentateuch.  John  attempts  to  ex- 
plain this  remarkable  fact  by  supposing  that  the  Pentateuch  was  transcribed 
and  corrected  with  greater  care  than  the  other  books,  p.  394.  Whoever  the 
author  of  this  catalogue  was,  or  whenever  he  lived,  it  is  certain  either  that 
he  made  it  very  carelessly,  or  used  MSS.  very  different  from  our  present 
editions  of  the  Bible ;  for  he  departs  widely  from  them  in  giving  the  western 
readings.     Cappdlus^  p.  423.] 

'  CtqfpeUus,  L  c.  p.  423,  sqq.  [The  following  are  three  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  these  readings :  — 

1  Sam.  XV.  a      Western, .  .  .  ia!P;  Eastern, '^»3?. 

xviL  25.  r»M  '^S;  n»M  Jaai  •'S. 

2  Sam.  XV.  a ^'^'QT ; ....  y\y^j  in  singular. 

The  eastern  often  has  "Vrtk  where  the  western  has  WTt^ .  Eiehhom,  §  131, 
Jakn,  L  c,  and  CcqtpdluSf  L  c] 

'  See  ZeUnckf  De  Dissens.  Orient  et  Occident  in  (Elrie^  ColL  Opnac. 
voLii. 
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§93. 

COMPLETION  OF  THE  PUNCTUATION  OF  THE  TEXT.  READ- 
INGS OF  BEN  ASHER  AND  BEN  NAPHTAU. 

There  is,  also,  in  the  Bible3  of  Buxtorf  and  Bomberg, 
and  in  the  London  Polyglot,  a  catalogue  of  various  read- 
ings, by  Rabbi  Aaron  Ben  Asher,  and  Rabbi  Jacob  Ben 
Naphtali,  from  the  eleventh  century.*  The  former  fol- 
lows the  western,  the  latter  the  eastern  Jews.* 

These  variants  relate  solely  to  the  vowels  and  ac- 
cents,""  from  which  it  has  been  thought  that,  at  their 
time,  the  punctuation  of  the  text  was  completed,  and 
the  unpointed  text  was  out  of  use.' 

[These  variants  amount  to  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  in  the  Bibles  of  Buxtorf  and  Bomberg ;  but  Walton 
has  somewhat  enlarged  their  number  from  an  old  manu- 
script. It  may  be  said  that  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naph- 
tali  put  the  last  hand  to  the  system  of  punctuation ;  and 
perhaps  its  introduction,  supported  by  the  authority  of 
such  distinguished  teachers,  led  to  the  neglect  of  the 
unpointed  manuscripts,  and  is  the  cause  why  no  Hebrew 
manuscripts  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  date  earlier 
than  the  eleventh  century,  while  we  have  Greek  and 

*  The  fonner  was  a  Palestine,  the  latter  a  Babylonian  Jew.  Both,  per- 
haps, were  presidents  of  academies,  according  to  Gtdcdiah,  They  lived  about 
1034.  Buxtorf,  De  Punct  Antiq.  L  15.  fVaUony  Pro],  iv.  §  9.  JUotmorndBS, 
in  Hilc.  Sept  Thone,  viii.  4,  mentions  a  manuscript  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
corrected  by  Ben  Asher. 

^  Elias  LtvitOf  1.  c.  p.  37.    But  compare  JIferoer,  in  Gen.  xli.  50. 
'  EKoii  L  a     Wdtojiy  Prol.  vuk  29*    There  is  an  exception  to  tilii  in 
Cant  viu.  6 :  H'^rQnbo  is  divided  into  two  wosdf,  Vf^  tOr^XD ,  by  Bea-Aibn; 

but  the  sense  is  the  same  in  both  cases. 

*  ffaUtm,  PioL  iv.  &  BiMam,  §  189L  Mkkmik,  Or.  W^  v^  vrtiL 
pil02,8q. 
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Syriac  manuscripts  from  a  much  greater  antiquity.  Our 
printed  editions,  for  the  most  pai*t,  follow  the  oriental 
pointing  and  accentuation.]* 


§94. 

mSTORT  OF  THE  TEXT  UNTIL  THE  INVENTION  OF  PRINTING. 

After  the  time  when  the  text  appears  to  have  become 
established,  the  manuscripts,  it  is  probable,  became  more 
and  more  uniform  with  the  Masora.  But  they  were 
not  all  uniform,  as  it  appears  from  the  numerous  unmas- 
oretic  readings  found  in  the  manuscripts.*  However, 
after  this  time,  no  important  alterations  could  be  made 
in  the  text.' 

[In  the  eleventh  century,  the  Jews  were  driven  from 
their  seats  in  the  East,  and,  for  the  most  part,  took 
refuge  in  Europe.  They  seem  to  have  introduced  the 
pointed  manuscripts,  and  a  greater  regard  for  grammat- 
ical study  of  the  Hebrew.  To  this  latter  cause,  perhaps, 
we  are  to  ascribe  the  superiority  of  the  manuscripts  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  over  those  of  an  earlier, 
date.  The  rabbins  of  this  period,  Maimonides,  Aben 
Ezra,  Kimchi,  and  Jarchi,  often  cite  a  text  different 
from  that  now  in  use.]' 

Reverence  for  the  Scriptures,  so  carefully  fostered  by 
the  Masora,  would  scarcely  allow  any  alterations  made 
to  suit  the  Targums  or  the  science  of  grammar,  then 


*  [CappdluSy  L  c  p.  439,  sqq.    Jakn^  L  c  p.  344] 

*  De  Rostiy  Diss,  prelim^  prefixed  to  book  iv.  of  his  Varr.  Lect  pL  xix. 

'  J&fimcott,  Diss.  Gen.  §  50,  has  collected  prooft  of  the  prevtlest  dbeni- 
tiM  of  the  text  at  this  period,  viz.,  fiom  about  1000  to  1450  A.  C. 

*  [CappeOanus,  Mare  Rabbinicom  infidom ;  1667,  p.  58,  73,  187,  et  «L 
JIfidWielu,  Or.  Bib.  vol  xviiL  p.  102.    JTemiMr,  1.  c  $51,M|q.] 

VOL.  I.  46 
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SO  zealously  pursued,*  to  intrude  upon  the  text  when 
its  form  was  once  established.*  [Slight  alterations, 
however,  it  appears,  were  actually  made  from  the 
Targums,  and  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  gram- 
matical structure  more  perfect.  Sometimes  the  text 
of  the  manuscript  did  not  agree  with  the  Targums, 
and  its  possessor  would  make  the  text  conform  to 
the  paraphrase.  Thus  arose  the  slight  differences  in 
punctuation,  and  the  division  of  vowels,  and  even 
in  consonants  and  words,  which  are  still  found  in 
the  manuscripts.  As  the  Targums  were  often  written 
on  the  margin  of  the  text,  so  an  occasion  was  offered 
for  interpolating  the  one  from  the  other.  But  the 
present  state  of  the  text,  perhaps,  justifies  a  suspicion, 
rather  than  a  positive  assertion,  that  attempts  have 
been  made,  in  some  instances,  to  produce  this  confor- 
mity. There  are  passages  in  which  the  manuscripts  do 
not  agree — where  the  old  versions  support  one  reading, 
and  the  Targums  another.  In  such  cases,  the  reading 
which  agrees  with  the  Targum  is  properly  suspected. 
Perhaps  the  alterations  to  suit  the  rules  of  grammar 
are  still  more  rare.] ' 

When  the  rabbins  of  the  middle  ages  adhered  to  old 
and  celebrated  manuscripts,  they  seem  to  have  been  such 
as  had  the  truest  copies  of  the  masoretic  text  for  their 


'^  John,  1.  c.  p.  400,  sq.,  thinks  the  text  haa  not  been  altered  from  the  Tar- 
gums, but  rather  the  Targums  from  the  text  In  tliia  he  departs  from  the 
opinion  expressed  in  the  former  edition  of  his  work,  and  also  from  EiMom^ 
§  134.  Kennicott^  Diss.  iL  super  Ratione  Text  Ileb.  p.  173,  sqq.,  thinks  the 
Targums  have  been  altered  to  conform  to  the  text 

^  Meir  HaUevi,  about  1250,  complains  of  the  corruption  of  the  MSSL ; 
but  his  complaint  relates  chiefly  to  the  fcr^p^  pitena  d  drftdivcu  See  fail 
preface  to  the  Masora,  inserted  by  Brum^  in  KtnmooUy  Diss.  Gen.  p.  113, 
sqq.    Bvadtorf^  Tiberias,  p.  44. 

'  [JBiMomy  $  134,  aq.,  218,  sqq.] 
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basis/     [Among   these   celebrated  manuscripts,    often 
quoted,  are :  — 

1.  Hillel's  manuscript.  It  is  from  the  hand  of  a 
deceiver,  and  has  no  critical  value,  yet  attained  a  great 
celebrity  from  the  name  of  its  reputed  author.  Its 
writer  is  unknown.  Some  ascribe  it  to  the  Hillel  who 
lived  a  century  before  Christ;  others  to  Hillel  the 
Prince,  who  lived  in  Palestine  340  A.  C*  Kimchi,  in 
the  thirteenth,  and  Rabbi  Zadok,  in  the  fifteenth  centu- 
ry, speak  of  it  as  still  extant. 

2.  The  rabbins  often  cite  a  Babylonian  manu- 
script, which  is,  perhaps,  the  recension  made  by  Ben 
Naphtali.* 

3.  Ben  Asher's  recension  is,  perhaps,  the  work  re- 
ferred to  as  the  manuscript  of  Israel,  and  the  Jerusalem 
and  Egyptian  manuscript.* 

4.  The  codex  Sinai  contains  only  the  Pentateuch, 
and  is  remarkably  accurate  in  its  accentuation. 

6.  The  Pentateuch  of  Jericho  is  esteemed  the  most 
accurate  in  respect  to  the  full  and  defective  readings. 

6.  The  codex  Sanbuki,  which  Richard  Simon  found 
cited  on  the  margin  of  a  manuscript,  and  which  is  some- 
times referred  to  by  Menachem  de  Lonzano  and  Solo- 
mon Norzi.' 


*  Hottlnsrer,  Thes.  PhiL  p.  105,  sqq.  CarpzoVf  Crit  sac.  p.  968,  sqq. 
Kennicott,  Diss.  Gen.  §  54 — 56. 

*  [See  above,  §  9^] 

*  [MaiTnonideSy  Hil.  Seph.  Thora,  ch.  viiL  p.  4,  says,  **  The  book  on  which 
we  rely,  in  these  matters,  is  very  celebrated  in  Egypt  It  was  kept  many 
years  at  Jerusalem,  that  other  copies  might  be  corrected  from  it  All  of  u» 
rely  upon  this,  because  Ben  Asher  corrected  it,  often  revised  it,  and  spent 
many  years  in  laboring  diligently  upon  it"  fFalUm,  Prol.  iv.  9.  Eichhom 
thinks  the  MS.  of  Israel  is  not  the  same  as  the  Elgyptian  MS.  Bnau  apud 
Kennicott^  Diss.  Gen.  §  54.] 

*  [Rabbi  Menachem  de  Lomano^  Or  Thorah,  (BeroL  1745,  4ta,)  foL  13, 
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7.  The  book  Taggin,  which  Jacob  Ben  Cbajim 
places  beside  "the  most  accurate  manuscripts."*  But 
all  of  these,  with  the  manuscripts  containing  eastern 
and  western  readings  of  Ben  Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali, 
are  lost.]* 

^96. 

THE  PRINTED  TEXT.    PRINCIPAL  EDITIONS  OR  RECENSIONS. 

[In  general,  the  early  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
are  printed  on  parchment,  in  large,  black  letters,  with  a 
wide  margin.  The  initial  letters  and  words  are  not 
printed,  but  executed  with  a  pen,  or  wooden  stamp,  and 
ornamented.  They  are  without  a  tide-page  at  the 
beginning,  but  have  the  name  of  the  work  at  the  end. 
They  are  without  points,  and  are  not  remarkable  for 
accuracy.]  * 

Separate  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  first  appeared  in 
print.  The  Psalter,  with  Kimchi's  commentary,  was 
first  printed  in  1477,  probably  at  Bologna.  [It  contains 
one  hundred  and  forty-nine  leaves,  small  folio;  it  has 
not  the  less  and  greater,  the  extended  and  final  let- 
ters. It  is  without  the  points,  except  in  Ps.  i. — iv.  2, 
and  V.  12,  13,  vi.  1,  which  are  rudely  pointed.  It  is 
printed  with  numerous  abbreviations  and  omissions.  It 
has  no  accents  except  Soph  pasuk.  It  is  printed  very 
carelessly,   for   sometimes   whole   verses    are    left  out. 


coL  3,  &nd  foL  15,  col.  4,  cited  in  EiMomj  §  374.    TSfehsaif  Tent  p.  219^ 
249.] 

'^  [See  specimens  of  the  readings  of  these  MSS.  in  Eickhom,  Repeit  voL 
xiL  p.  242,  sqq.] 

*  [EiMom,  §  136, 374.    KennioaU,  Diss.  Gen.  §  5^—58,  sqq.] 
'  [De  Rossi,  Annales  Heh.  Typog.    See  JSfehsen^s  Essay  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, printed  at  Bologna,  1482,  in  Eichhom^s  Repert  vol.  vi.  p.  77,  sqq.] 
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mn^  is  often  omitted,  and  an  empty  space  left,  with  an 
inverted  u  in  it/ 

The  Psalter  was  again  printed  in  duodecimo,  without 
place  or  date,  but,  as  it  is  supposed,  between  1477  and 
1480;  again,  about  the  same  time,  in  the  same  form, 
but  with  an  index  and  certain  peculiar  benedictions/ 
The  whole  Pentateuch  was  printed,  with  the  points, 
the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  and  Jarchi's  commentary,  at 
Bologna,  in  1482,  folio.  Ruth,  Ecclesiastes,  Solomon's 
Song,  and  the  Lamentations,  were  published,  with 
Jarchi's  commentary,  and  Esther,  with  that  of  Aben 
Ezra,  as  it  is  conjectured,  at  the  same  place  and  time."" 
Then  the  Early  and  Later  Prophets,  with  Kimchi's 
commentary,  appeared  in  two  folios,  at  Soncino,  in 
I486.]' 

The  various  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
may  be  traced  to  the  following  sources,  namelj' :  — 

L  The  entire  Hebrew  Bible  was  first  printed  at  Son- 
cino, in  1488,  in  small  folio.     This  edition,  it  appears, 

*  [See  Tythaen^s  description  of  this  edition  in  Eichhom,  1.  c.  voL  v.  p.  134, 
■qq.]  On  this  and  other  ancient  editions  of  the  O.  T.,  see  J.  B.  de  Roisiy  De 
Hcbr.  Typographic  Origine  ac  Primitiis,  sive  antiquis  et  rarissimis  Heb.  Bib. 
Edit  Sec.  xv. ;  Pann.  1776,  4to.,  rec.  cum  Prsef.  Hufnagd;  Erl  1778,  8va 
His  De  T3rpographia  Hebr.  Ferrariensi  Coniment  Hist ;  Pann.  1780,  Svo., 
auct  cum  Pnef.  Hufnagd ;  £rL  1781, 8vo.  His  Annales  Typographiie  £br. 
Sabionetens.  Appendice  aucti,  ex  Italicis  Latin,  fecit  J.  jFV.  Boos  ;  Erl.  1783, 
8va  No.  14, 17,  21,  23,  23;  29.  His  De  ignotis  nonnullis  antiquiss.  Hebr. 
Textus  Editt  et  critico  earum  Usu.  Accedit  de  Editt  Heb.  Bib.  Appendix 
hist  crit  ad  Biblioth.  sac.  Le-Longio-Maschianam ;  Erl  1782,  4to.  His 
Annales  Heb.  Typogr.  Sec.  xv. ;  Parm.  1795, 4ta  His  Annales  Typogr.  ab 
An.  1501  ad  1540,  ib.  1799,  4to.  O.  G.  Tychatn,  1.  c.  Kemdcotty  Diss.  Gen. 
Na  255,  sqq.,  p.  436,  sqq.,  ed.  Brum, 

^  [Dt  Bossi,  Annal.  p.  17a] 

'  [Dt  Bossi,  1.  c.  p.  130,  sqq.] 

'  [Tych»en^  in  EichhonCa  Report  vol.  viL  p.  165,  sqq.,  and  viiL  51,  sqq. 
Dt  Bosai,  1.  c.  p.  40,  sqq.  For  a  full  account  of  these  editionp,  see  EiMom, 
Einleit  §  392,  and  BoienmuUtr^  Handbuch,  toI.  L  p.  190,  sqq.] 
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was  followed,  throughout,  by  that  printed  at  Brescia,  in 
1494.'  [Bruns  makes  it  appear  that  this  edition  was 
made  neither  from  very  ancient,  nor  very  good,  manu- 
scripts. It  is  so  rare  that  only  nine  copies  are  known 
in  Europe.  There  were  twenty-seven  editions  of  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  the  Hebrew  text  before  the  sixteenth 
century.]  * 

II.  The  Hebrew  Bible  of  the  Complutensian  Poly- 
glot (1614 — 1617)  represents  an  indifferent  text,  which 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  subsequent  editions.*  [This 
edition  was  the  work  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  assem- 
bled the  most  learned  men  of  Spain  to  assist  him.  He 
expended  large  sums  in  the  purchase  of  Hebrew  manu- 
scripts, and  borrowed  those  of  the  Vatican  and  other 
libraries.'     Fourteen  years  were  spent  in   preparatory 


"  From  ihis  edition  tlie  following  descendants  have  proceeded :  The  first 
Bib.  Rab.  of  Bomberg,  1517,  1518,  ed.  Fdix  Pratensis;  Bomba^s  manual 
editions,  from  1518  to  1521,  in  4to. ;  Bobeii  Stephtru^s  editions,  in  4to.,  from 
1539  to  1544 ;  and  Sebagtian  MunOa^s  Bib.  Heb. ;  Basil,  1596,  2  vols.  4to. 
JjvJheTy  in  his  translation  of  the  O.  T.,  used  the  edition  of  Brescia,  1494.  [His 
copy,  it  is  said,  is  still  preserved  at  Berlin.]    See  /.  G.  PaLm,  De  Codd.  V.  et 

N.  T.  quibus  Lutherus usiis  est ;  Hamb.  1753, 8vo.    B.  W,  D.  Sdndtz^ 

Vollst  Kritik  iib.  die  Ausgabe  der  Bib.  Heb. ;  Berlin,  176(s  8va  p.  13,  sqq., 
244,  sqq.  On  the  affinity  of  the  editions  of  Soncino  and  Brescia,  sec  Brtcn^ 
in  Ammon^  Hanlein,  and  Pavlus,  Theol.  Journal,  voL  vL  p.  757,  sq.  Annales 
Helmst ;  1782,  vol.  L  p.  110,  voL  iL  p.  237.  [(kmn,  **  son  of  the  wise  Rabbi 
Moses,"  the  editor  of  the  Brescia  edition,  had  no  mean  opinion  of  his  own 
labors ;  for  he  says,  *<  This  incomparable  work  was  finished  (the  world  will 
therefore  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Eternal)  in  the  year  1494,  at  Brescia, 
in  Venice,  whose  fame  will  be  exalted  thereby."] 

*  [See  EichhorrCs  remarks  upon  each  of  them,  §  392.] 

'  Namely,  of  Bib.  Polyg.  Bertram^  ex  Officma  Samdandri^  (1586^  foL,)  snd 
ex  Officina  Commdim,  (1599  and  1616.)  [RiMenmuUer,  1.  c.  voL  iiL  p.  279, 
sqq.  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  iL  p.  539.  Kmnicott,  L  c.  p.  347,  sqq.  Eiddtom^ 
§393,  a.] 

•*  See  JJUvarez  Gtnnez,  De  Gestis  FY.  Ximtnta^  (Complut  1569,  fol.  lib.  iL 
p.  47,)  who  says  he  collected  seven  Hebrew  MSS.,  which  are  now  at  Com- 
plutensium,  from  difierent  countries,  at  an  expense  of  40,000  ducats.    Com- 
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labors  before  the  first  volume  —  numbered  as  the  fifth, 
and  containing  the  New  Testament — appeared.  The 
Hebrew  text  differs,  it  is  said,  from  all  previous  editions ; 
but  we  are  nowhere  told  it  was  derived  exclusively  from 
manuscripts.  It  agrees  very  closely  with  the  first  Bom- 
berg  edition,  of  1618,  which  follows  that  of  Brescia,  of 
1494,  whence  it  has  been  unfairly  conjectured  that  the 
Complutensian  text  was  also  derived  from  that  source. 
But  the  two  differ  in  many  places.  The  fate  of  the 
manuscripts  collated  is  not  known.  The  first  four  vol- 
umes contain  the  Hebrew,  Latin,  and  Greek  text  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  the  Chaldee  paraphrase,  with  a 
Latin  version  of  it  at  the  bottom  of  the  page.  The 
margin  contains  the  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  radicals.  The 
fifth  volume  contains  the  Greek  New  Testament,  with 
the  Vulgate.  The  sixth  contains  the  indices,  lexicons, 
and  other  aids.] 

HL  Bomberg's  second  edition  of  the  Rabbinical 
Bible;  Venice,  1525, 1526,  folio.  [This  contains  some 
readings  which  are  not  found  in  the  manuscripts,  the 
Masora,  or  the  older  editions.  They  are  mistakes,  but 
have  yet  been  copied  into  the  Paris  and  London  Poly- 
glots.' Bruns  says  Bomberg  did  not  desire  so  much  to 
obtain  good  manuscripts  of  the  Bible,  as  accurately  writ- 
ten Masora.  He  formed  his  text  rather  after  the  Masora 
than  after  the  manuscripts.]  Bomberg's  second  edition 
has  been  the  basis  of  most  of  the  subsequent  editions.* 


pare  Annales  Helmst  voL  L  p.  110.  RMenmaUerj  L  c.  voL  iu.  p.  279,  sqq. 
[This  is  the  title  of  the  Complutensian  Polyglot:  Biblia  Sacra  V.  T. 
multiplici  Lingua  nunc  primo  impressum.  Et  imprinus  Pentateuchus  He- 
braico  atque  Chaldaico  Idiomate,  a4juncta  unicuique  sua  Latina  Intexpre- 
tatione.] 

*  [BruM,  in  Kenmcott,  Diss.  Gen.  p.  449.] 

*  The  following  editions  are  derived  from  it:  Bombtrfft  3d  edition  of  the 
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IV.  The  Antwerp  Polyglot  (1569—1572)  represents 
a  mixed  text,  composed  from  the  two  last.*  [The  first 
four  volumes  contain  the  Old  Testament ;  the  fifth,  the 
New  Testament;  and  the  others,  a  pretty  extensive 
biblical  apparatus,  partly  critical,  and  partly  of  a  philo- 
logical and  antiquarian  character.  The  Hebrew  text 
was  taken  from  the  Complutensian  Polyglot ;  but  Arias 
Montanus  had  corrected  it,  after  one  of  Bomberg's 
editions,  though  it  is  not  known  from  which.*  Only  five 
hundred  copies  were  printed,  and  of  them  many  were 
lost  at  sea.  It  was  published  at  the  expense  of  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  and  is  therefore  often  called  the  "royal 
Polyglot." 

Besides  the  above-named  text,  it  contains  the  para- 
phrase of  Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch,  reprinted  from 
the  Complutensian  edition;  that  on  the  other  books, 
from  the  Venetian  edition,  and  from  manuscripts.  The 
text  of  the  Septuagint  is  from  the  Aldine  and  Com- 
plutensian text.  The  sixth  and  subsequent  volumes 
contain   a  valuable    critical    and    philological    appara- 


Bib.  Rabb. ;  Venice,  1547—1549,  foL  Bib.  Rabb.  per  Jo.dt  Gara;  Venica, 
1568,  fol.  Bib.  Rabb.  Bragadim;  Venice,  1617,  1618,  foL  Bomber^s 
manual  editions  of  1528, 1533, 1544, 4to.  SUphen^s  editions  of  1644— 1646» 
16mo.  It  appears,  with  some  alterations,  in  Juiftititnti'f  editions ;  Venice, 
1541,  4to. ;  1552,  18ma ;  1563  and  1573,  4to.  Bib.  Heb. ;  Genev.  1618, 
4to.,  8va,  and  18ma  Bib.  Heb.  per  Jo.  de  Gara ;  Venice,  1566,  4to. ;  1568, 
8va ;  1682,  4to.  Bib.  Heb.  Tjrp.  Bragadim;  Venice,  1614,  1615,  4ta  and 
12mo.;  1619,  4ta;  1628,  4to.;  1707.  Bib.  Heb.  Ch.  Planiinus;  Ant  1566; 
4to.,  8vo.,  and  16mo.  Bib.  Heb.  Hdrlmanrd;  Franeq.  1595,  4to.,  Svo.,  and 
16mo. ;  1598,  4ta    Bib.  Heb.  Typ.  Zach.  CnOonii ;  Viteb.  1586,  (1587,)  4ta 

*  [Bib  sac.  Heb.  Chald.  Gnece  et  Latine,  Philippi  IL  Reg.  Cath.  Pietate 
et  Studio  ad  sacroeancts  EccL  Usam.  Ch.  Planiinus  excudebat ;  Ant  1509 
— 1572, 8  vols.  IbL  Bee  ManVs  J^ficheuiUsj  voirv.pLl  p.  i^nq.  Monthly 
Repository  for  1821,  voL  xiL  p.  203,  and  for  1827,  new  senes,  pi  573.  PtUi- 
grew,  Bib.  Sussex.  voL  L  pt  ii.,  cited  in  Home,] 

^  [Le  Long,  JMasdL  vol.  L  p.  347.] 


« 
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tus.]*     It  is  the   basis  of  numerous  editions,*  and  is 
repeated,  also,  in  the  Paris  and  London  Polyglots.* 

V.  Hutter^s  editions  (1587 — 1603)  also  contain  a 
mixed  text.'  [He  says,  in  his  preface,  that  he  used  the 
Venetian,  Antwerp,  and  Paris  copies,  as  the  best  of  all.] 
This  text  has  been  followed  in  several  other  editions.' 

VI.  BuxtorPs  manual  edition  of  1611.^ 


*  [RosenmOUer,  L  c.  p.  296,  sqq.] 

»  PlanHn'8  EDinoirs.  —  Ant  1571,  fol.,  1584,  fol.  Lug.  Bat  1673,  8vo. 
Bib.  Heb.  Lat ;  Burg.  Aurac.  in  Hisp.  1581,  foL  Bib.  Heb.  Lat ;  Genev. 
1618,  foL  Bib.  Heb.  Lat  snmptibus  FY.  Knock ;  Franeq.  on  the  Mayne,  1618, 
fol.  Bib.  Heb.  Lat ;  Vien.  1743,  8vo.  Bib.  sac.  quadriling.  accur.  Christ. 
Rnneccius,  (Lips.  1750,  foL,)  and  his  manuals,  (Lips.  1725,  8va ;  1739,  8vo. 
and  4to.;  1756, 1796,  8vo.) 

'  [The  following  is  the  title  of  the  Paris  Polyglot:  Bib.  Heb^Samarit, 
Chald.,  Gnec,  Syriaca,  Lat,  Arab. ;  Lutetie,  Par.  excudebat  Aniomus  Vitrtj 
1645, 10  vols.  fol.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  printed  in  this  work,  for 
the  first  time. 

The  London  Polyglot  has  for  its  title,  Bib.  sac  Polyg.,  Brianua  WaiUmus ; 
Loild.  1657,  6  vols.  fol.  It  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Antwerp  Poly- 
glot ;  the  Vatican  text  of  the  LXX.,  with  the  variants  of  the  Alexandrian 
codex ;  the  Vulgate,  after  the  Roman  edition  of  1587, 1588, 1592 ;  the  Tar- 
gums  ;  the  Persian  version  of  the  Pentateuch ;  the  .£thiopic  of  the  Psalms 
and  Canticles ;  the  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions ;  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
•nd  version,  with  the  necessary  Latin  translations  of  the  Oriental  versions, 
and  other  apparatus.  The  apocryphal  books  are  printed  in  Greek,  Latin, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic.  There  is  a  twofold  Hebrew  text  of  Tobit  See  Hmmt^ 
L  c.  Bib.  Append,  pt  l  ch.  L  See  7\mUV  Life  of  Jfdtton ;  Lond.  1821, 
2  vols.  8vo.] 

'  Bib.  Heb.  Cura  et  Studio  EiuB  Hutteri ;  Hamb.  1587,  fol.,  reprinted 
1588,1596,160a    See  his  Pref.  foL  L  p.  2. 

'  Bib.  Heb.  Msseiu,  (Lug.  Bat  1662,  8va,)  and  Hutter's  Polyglot,  which 
wis  never  finished,  (NUm.  1591,  foL) 

^  to'^ai'^aai  to^^aiToai^  to'^ai'^na  rrnnn  '^©Jain  rro^an  am  wa^ii  ft'^^cj? 

mnai  n^  isa  p'^'^nJa  D'^ainSI  to'^31^r»,[le.thefour-and-twentybooki 
iriuch  are  the  five  fifths  of  the  Law,  the  early  and  later  Prophets,  and  the 
Htgiographa,  revised  with  the  greatest  care. 

In  this  edition  Buxtorf  followed  the  Masora.]  It  is  the  basis  of  Bib.  Heb. 
com  Typis  Manasseh  Bm  Jsrae^  sumpt  Januomi;  Amst  1639, 8va;  [his 
editions  of  1630, 1631,  and  1631—1635,  2  vols.  4to.,  have  a  difllerenttext  of 
their  own.    EAMoim,  §  400 ;]  of  BuidUnfs  Bib.  Rabb.  1618,  1619,  [which, 

VOL.    I.  47 
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VII.  Athias's  edition  of  1661  and  1667.*  [Jablon- 
ski,  who  followed  Athias,  in  1699-t1712,  attempted  to 
correct  the  points  and  accents  as  well  as  the  text,  and 
had  recourse  to  the  Masora  and  other  works  of  the  Jews. 
He  is  the  first  author  who,  after  proclaiming  the  actual 
occurrence  of  many  variants  in  the    Hebrew  codices, 


however,  is  somewhat  corrected  from  the  Masora ;]  and  of  the  Bib.  Rabb. 
Mosis  Francfurtensis ;  Amst  1724,  fol.  4  vols. 

*  Bib.  Heb.  correcta  et  collata  cum  antiquissimis  et  accuratissimis  Ex- 
emplaribus  MSS.  et  hactenus  impressis,  Typis  Jo$,  MtuE ;  Amst.  1G61,  and 
1667,  8vo^  with  LtuaderCs  preface.  From  this  have  followed,  1.  Bib.  Heb. 
ClodU;  Franeq.  1677,  8vo. ;  recognit  a  J,  H.  M<yo,  et  ultimo  rev.  a  J,  Ltua^ 
deno;  ibid.  1692,  8va  Biblia  ad  optimonim  turn  iropressorum  speciatim 
Clodii,  Jablonskii,  Opitii,  quam  Manuscriptorum  aliquot  Codd.  fidem  collata. 

Direxit  opus J.  H.  Majus ;  collat  instituit G.  Chr.  Burdin ;  ibid. 

1716,  4to. Bib.  Heb.  ex  rec, J)an  ErruJablorMi;  Ber.  1699,  dvo. 

Prief.  §  6,  7 :  Editionem,  quam  sequeremur,  ele^mus  hnadtvd  posteriorem, 
(1667.)  Verum  ipsam  non  ita  presso  pede  sequuti  sumus,  ne  passim  ab  eo 
non  nihil  discedendum  esse  putaremus.  Proprio  itaque  studio  Bibliomm 
recensionem  aggressuri,  ex  editionibus  impressis  eas,  que  reliquarum  quasi 
cardinales  videbantur,  selegimus,  Bombergianam  Venet,  Regiam,  Basileens. 
Buxtorfii  et  Hutterian.,  quibuscum  edit  Menassis  et  aL  passim  contulimus. 
Pneterea  usi  sumus  MS.  Biblioth.  Elect  cod.,  item  e  Biblioth.  Dessav.  His 
plures  al.  codd.  conjunximus. Ed.  2 ;  Ber.  1772,  12ma 

2.  From  this  have  followed,  Bib.  Heb.  J.  H.  Mickadis ;  HaL  Mag.  1720, 
8va  [Five  MSS.,  and  all  the  best  editions,  says  the  preface,  were  collated 
for  this ;  but  the  work  was  done  imperfectly.  See  Michadis,  Or.  Bib.  vol.  L 
Kennicoti,  Diss.  pp.  86,  146.]  Mdafs  edition  of  1667  is  accurately  re- 
printed in  Bib.  Heb.  Ever,  van  der  Hooghi ;  Amst  et  Ultraj.  1705,  8vo. 

3.  From  this  have  proceeded,  Bib.  Heb.  SdL  Ben  Jos.  Props;  Amst 
1724,  8vo.  Bib.  Heb.  Lat  cum  Vera.  Sd>.  SchmidiU ;  Lips.  1740,  4to.  Kb. 
Heb.  Lat  C  F.  Uoubtgani ;  Par.  1753,  4  vols.  fol.  Bib.  Heb.  Jo.  Stmonu ; 
Hal.  1752,  1767,  8va  Bib.  Heb.  Bery.  Kmnieott ;  Oxon.  177&— 1780,  fol. 
Compare  BrwUj  De  Mendis  typographicis  Edit  Van  der  Hoogfat,  a  Kenni- 
cotto  non  sublatis,  in  EiMom^  Repert  voL  xiL  p.  225^  sqq. 

4.  Athias  is  followed,  also,  in  Bib.  Heb.  cum  optimis  impress,  et  MSS. 

Codd.  collata Stud,  et  Op.  Atcr.  Qpdti,  (KiL  1709,  4to. ;)  and  fixim  this 

comes  Bib.  Heb.,  (ZiiUich,  1741,  4ta) 

On  this  and  the  following  section,  see  Lt  Long,  Masck^  pt  L  Woff^  Bib. 
Heb.  ToL  iL  p.  364,  sqq.  Xenmoott,  Diss.  Gen.  p.  436,  sqq.  iZoMimfi&r,  Le. 
vol  i,  p.  189,  sqq.,  voL  iiL  p.  279,  sqq.,  and  the  Introductions  to  tba  O.  T. 
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recommended  an  accurate  examination  of  such  manu- 
scripts as  were  then  known,  and  a  search  after  others. 
Yet  he  published  the  Hebrew  text  with  but  slight  devia- 
tions from  the  masoretic  text,  as  it  had  been  printed  in 
Leusden's  edition  of  1667.  He  omitted  the  two  sus- 
picious verses  in  Joshua,  which  have  since  been  so 
abundantly  confirmed.]  * 


^96. 

CRITICAL  APPARATUS. 

The  greater  Masora  and  the  various  readings  are 
contained  in  the  Rabbinical  Bibles  of  Buxtorf  and 
Bomberg;  the  various  readings  may  be  found  in  the 
editions  of  Sebastian  Munster,  Van  der  Hooght,  and  J. 
H.  Michaelis/  in  that  published  at  Mantua,  (1742 — 
1744,)  with   Norzi's  critical  commentary,*  and  in  the 

•  rSee  KennicoU,  1.  c  §  ISa    Eichhom,  §  401.] 

*  See  J,  D.  MUhadi^s  Remarks  on  the  Halle  Bible  of  J.  U,  J^EchaeliSj 
and  the  remarkable  readings  of  the  Erfurt  MSS^  which  it  omits,  in  his  Or. 
Bib.  vol.  L  p.  207,  sqq.  [JRosmmuUer,  L  c.  p.  500,  sums  up  the  merits  and 
deficiencies  of  Houbigant,  by  saying  he  agrees  with  Cappellus,  and  often 
with  Morinus,  but  has  not  the  acuteness  of  the  one,  nor  the  broad  learning 
of  the  other.  His  representations  of  the  deficiencies  and  faults  of  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  are  far  more  exaggerated  than  those  of  Cappellus 
Like  a  medical  quack  who  magnifies  the  dispase  of  his  patient  as  much  as 
possible,  to  make  his  own  merit  proportionably  great,  Houbigant  strives  to 
make  the  corruption  of  the  text  appear  vexy  bad,  so  that  the  remedy  he 
has  proposed  and  recommended  so  strongly,  may  be  taken  the  more 
greedily.] 

'  O.  G.  Thfchsen,  Teptamen,  p.  79,  sq.  De  Rossi,  Prolegg.  ad  Varr.  Lect 
§  37,  sqq.  The  printed  title  o^JSTonCs  work  is  "W  tnn ,  [(Iht  OJhing  qfa 
PrtstrU ;)  but  its  true  title  is  f^t  ^Tia ,  (the  Reslortr  of  ike  Ruins.)  See 
more  concerning  this  valuable  edition,  which  is  too  little  known,  in  JTen* 
nicoUy  Diss.  Gen.  §  63,  and  RosmtnOUerf  L  c] 
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Bibles  of  Houbigant,*  Kennicott,*  Doderlein,  Meisner, 
and  Jahn.'  [The  Polyglots,  and  also  the  Biglots,  must 
be  named  under  this  head.]  ^ 

Rabbi  Meir  Hallevi/  Rabbi  Menachem  de  Lonzano/ 


*  Hovbigcmii  Note  Critice  in  V.  T.  Ldbros,  cum  Heb.  turn  Gnece  scrip- 
to8,  cum  integrris  ejusdem  Prolegg.  ad  Exemplar  Paris,  denuo  recuse,  vol  i^ 
iL ;  Franeq.  1777,  4ta  See  J.  D.  Michadis^  Pref.  to  his  Krit  CoUe^o  iiber 
die  drei  wichtigsten  Psalmen  von  Christa  /.  Chr.  KailU  Prod.  Rmminit 
Criseos  Houbigantiane ;  Hafn.  1763,  4to.  His  Exam.  Cris.  Houbigantianc 
in  Cod.  Heb.  Spec  L ;  ibid.  1764  Seb.  Bau^  Exercit  ad  Houbigantii  ProL; 
Lug.  Bat  1785,  4to. 

^  BrunSy  De  var.  Lect  Bib.  Kennicot  in  EickhcrtCs  Repert  vol.  xii.  p. 
S42,  sqq.,  xiii.  p.  31,  sqq.  See  his  Apology  for  Kennicott,  id.  vol.  vL  p. 
173,  sqq.  For  the  history  and  criticism  of  the  work,  see  RosenmuUarj  Hand- 
buch,  vol  i  p.  241,  sqq.  [The  laborious  work  of  Kennicott  proves  that  the 
Hebrew  MSS.  are  all  modem ;  only  Ihree  so  old  as  the  eleventh  century,  and 
none  older ;  that  they  all  exhibit  one  recension,  and  have  issued  from  one 
source,  and  consequently  are  of  little  use  to  rectify  a  corrupt  passage.  He 
is  too  much  inclined  to  prefer  readings  of  the  present  MSS.,  which  agree 
with  the  old  versions,  to  the  received  text,  when  they  give  an  easier  or  more 
harmonious  sense.  Better  critical  principles  and  more  practice  in  the  criti- 
cism of  other  ancient  writings,  would,  doubtless,  have  secured  him  from  these 
errors.  Eichhom  (in  No.  100  of  the  Jena  Zeitung,  afterwards  published  in 
MichadiSj  Or.  Bib.  vol  xii..  Append.)  showed  many  mistakes  of  Kennicott^s 
assistants.  RosenmUUer,  1.  c.  p.  504.  It  is  wonderful  that  a  man  so  familiar 
with  Hebrew  MSS.  should  not  have  given  the  world  a  better  classification,  or 
some  theory  of  the  MSS. ;  at  least,  some  hints  at  a  Hebrew  paleography. 
Bruns  thinks  his  English  assistantB  were  incompetent  to  the  task  they 
undertook,  and  that  Kennicott  himself  erred  in  rejecting  the  marginal  read- 
inofs,  and  in  refusing  to  collate  some  ancient  MSS.  because  they  followed 
the  Masora  too  closely.] 

'  Bib.  Heb.  Reineccii  ed.  J,  Chr,  Ddderlein  et  /.  HL  Meisner ;  Lips.  1793, 
8vo.    Bib.  Heb.  dig.  et  grav.  Lectt  Var.  adj.  J,  John ;  Vien.  1807, 3  vols.  4to. 

'^  [There  is  a  valuable  Polyglot  of  the  Pent  in  Heb.,  Chald.,  Pers.,  and 
Arab.;  Constantinople,  1546;  another  on  the  Ps.  in  Heb.,  Gr.,  Arab.,  and 
Chald.,  with  the  glosses  and  Lat.  versions,  by  JusHniani;  Gen.  1516;  a 
third  on  the  Ps.  by  Poikerij  in  four  languages ;  CoL  1518.] 

•  The  titles  are,  n^nni  ai^D  n*nD)3  nco,  (i.  e.  iht  Book,  iht  Monro,  fkt 
Hedge  of  the  Law ;)  Flor.  1750,  foL ;  Bcri.  1761.  See  JTennicott,  Diss.  Gen. 
$  57,  and  Bruns,  p.  112.  See  his  Excerpts,  in  Neue  TheoL  Journal,  voL  vL 
p.  765,  sqq.    De  Ro$ai,  1.  c.  §da 

'     /  n*Ttn  ^1»,  (Light  of  the  Late;)  first  published  at  Venice,  1518,  in 
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and  J.  B.  de  Rossi,  have  published  collations  of  various 
readings/ 

§97. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  TEXT. 

All  the  diligence  hitherto  applied  to  the  comparison 
of  Hebrew  manuscripts,  has  taught  us  that  they  all, 
throughout,  represent  the  same  recension  of  the  text, 
namely,  the  masoretic,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  them 
all.  [Kennicott  and  De  Rossi  compared  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  forty-six  Jewish  and  Samaritan  man- 
uscripts, and  three  hundred  and  fifty-two  editions ;  that 
is,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-eight  copies,  including 
both  manuscripts  and  editions,  not  to  mention  the  ex- 
tracts from  others,  found  in  the  margin  of  these.  To 
these  De  Rossi  added  extracts  from  old  versions,  from 
the  Fathers,  the  Rabbins,  and  uncounted  writers,  Jewish 
and  Christian.  From  the  use  of  all  these  materials, 
and  the  toil  of  six-and-thirty  years,  conducted  with  a 
zeal  which  bordered  on  fanaticism,  we  have  learned  only 
this, — that  the  Masorites  afford  little  aid  in  restoring 
the  passages  where  the  text  is  corrupt ;  that  the  Jewish 
transcribers  copied  with  most  patient  assiduity,  and 
superstitious  correctness ;   that  Chance  or  Superstition 

nil^  ^T\1D ;  separately,  but  incorrectly ;  Amst  1558.    See  Simon,  Hist  crit 
duV.  T.  p.  542.    Kennicott,  I  c.  ^  ei.    DeRoasi,^^. 

*  Variae  lectiones  Vet  Test  ex  immensa  MSS.  editorumque  codd.  con- 
gerie  haustte  et  ad  Samarit  textum,  ad  vetustissimas  versa.,  ad  accuratiores 
sacree  criticc  fontes  ac  leges  examinate ;  Farm.  1784 — 1788,  4  vols.  4ta 
Scholia  crit  in  V.  T.  libros,  sive  supplementa  ad  varias  sac.  textus  lectt ; 
ib.  1798,  4to.  See  DddarUin,  Auserles.  theol.  BibUoth.  vol  iv.  p.  1,  sqq.  [Dt 
Rosti  collated  three  hundred  editions ;  seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  MSS., 
besides  the  variants  of  Kennicott;  the  ancient  versions  and  rabbinical 
writings.  However,  he  did  not  collate  them  all  throughout,  but  only  in 
places  where  others  had  found  a  difficulty.] 
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has  destroyed  all  the  old  manuscripts;  that  the  first 
critical  editions  were  not  always  successful  in  their 
selection  of  readings,  and  that  some  few  passages, 
therefore,  may  still  be  corrected  from  the  present  manu- 
scripts. We  see  that  our  present  uniformity  of  punc- 
tuation is  supported  by  very  few  manuscripts;  that 
there  are  numerous  diversities  of  punctuation  which 
affect  the  sense.  But,  alas !  we  learn  that  all  aid  from 
manuscripts  relates  only  to  trifles;  they  give  us  but 
little  help  in  the  most  important  defects,  and  we  must 
close  the  list  of  those  places,  lamenting  that  there  is  no 
certain  help  for  them.  "  What  Time  has  swallowed  we 
cannot  recover."  Jahn,  however,  thinks  that  much 
may  yet  be  done  in  this  department.]  • 

The  same  recension  was  in  the  hands  of  the  old 
translators,  from  whose  works  we  can  clearly  discern 
the  text  they  had  before  them.*  Since  their  time,  it  has 
not  been  materially  changed;  and  from  the  earnest 
carefulness  of  the  Jews,  we  may  conclude,  with  proba- 
bility, that  it  was  the  same  before  their  time.*  From 
the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  different  writers  in 
the  Bible,  which  are  carefully  preserved,  and  from  those 
of  the  independent  passages  out  of  which  some  books 
are  composed,  it  appears  that,  in  general,  this  recension 
faithfully  represents  the  text  of  the  books  which  were 
collected  together  after  the  exile,  and  united  into  the 
canon. "* 

*  [EichhoTTiy  Allg.  Bib.  vol  iL  p.  562,  sqq.] 

*  Above,  §  Sa 

'  Above,  §  8a    Eichhomj  Pnef.  ad  KMtary  Nov.  Bibliotheca  Heh. 

**  Eichhom,  L  c,  shows  this  very  plainly  in  respect  to  the  difierent  namei 
of  Go<l  in  Genesis  and  Job,  and  in  respect  to  the  .different  orthography  of 
the  various  writers.  Even  the  differences  between  parallel  passages  go  to 
prove  the  accuracy  of  the  text    See  above,  §  85. 
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^98. 
VARIOUS  CRITICAL  SYSTEMS. 

The  critical  school  of  the  old  Protestants  were  right, 
to  a  certain  extent,  when  they  maintained  the  integrity 
of  the  text  as  it  existed  in  the  masoretic  manuscripts.* 
But  this  school  went  too  far  when  they  extended  the 
faultlessness  of  the  text  to  the  vowel  points.* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  moderns  obviously  exaggerate 
both  the  faults  of  the  present  text  and  the  means   of 

*  Ldaeher,  De  Caus.  Ling.  Heb.  jk  442:  Non  in  ea  versamur  opinione, 
quam  inspectio  codicum  palam  refellit,  ita  custoditum  esse  quemvis  £bneo- 
nuD  codicem,  ut  temeritas  critica  vel  hallucinatio  scribarum  nihil  bine  inde 
matare  potuerit,  sed  ita  arbitramur:  etsi  particulares  codd.,  hie  qiiidem  in 
ista,  ille  in  alia  parte,  alterationes  leviusculas  passi  sint,  nullam  tamen  mu- 
tationem  in  omnes  codd.  simul  sumtos,  h.  e.,  in  fontes  abstracte,  ut  Philoso* 
phi  loquuntur,  consideratos  irrupisse:  idque  divinie  providentiiB  presidio 
cmnprimis,  deincepe  aUqua  Judaicae  gentis  industria  factum. 

Carffzovj  Crit  sac.  p.  93 :  Si  in  communi  lectione  omnes  codd.  conspirant, 
ea  quoqae  standum  est,  nee  vel  in  vers,  cujusdam,  vel  in  commodioris  inter- 
pretationis  gratiam,  multo  minus  ob  diversam  allegationem,  sive  biblicam, 
■ive  ecclesiasticam,  tentanda  mutatio. 

Bvxtorf,  De  Punctorum  Antiquit  et  Orig.  voL  L  p.  282:  Si  omnes  varie- 
tates  codd.  Hebraicorum,  quas  in  suis  codd.  critici  illorum  annotarunt,  qua 
veteres,  qua  recentes,  in  unum  manipulum  aut  fasciculum  coUigantur,  de- 
prehendentur  esse  levissimi,  et  plane  quoad  sensum  nullius  momenti,  ita  ut 
plerumque  nihil  aut  certe  parum  intersit,  banc  an  illam  sequaris  lectionem. 
Idem,  Anticrit  L  4,  p.  66,  sqq. :  Non  est  certum,  si  interpres  aliter  transferat, 
quam  hodiernus  cod.  Hebr.  refert,  quod  talem  lectionem  in  soo  exemplari 
Hebr.  invenerit  Primum  enim  sensum  sepe  reddidenint,  non  ad  verba  at- 
tendentes:  secundo  deprehenditur,  illos  nimiam  licentiam  aliqnando  sibi 
■umsisse:  tertio  non  ezimendi  sunt  interpretee  ab  imperitia:  quarto  ad 
imperitiam  accessit  etiam  sepe  negligentia  et  oscitantia:  quinto  etiam 
quedam  sunt  verss.,  de  quibus  constat,  illas  non  aroplius  esse  tales,  quales  a 
primis  illarum  anthoribus  fuerunt  coodite.  See  Buxtorff  On  the  Cod.  Sam. 
L  a  iL  7,  p.  524. 

*  Here  belong  the  following  worka:  SaL  GZoM,  Tract  de  Textos Hebr. 
in  V.  T.  Puritate,  in  Bauer,  Crit  sac  p.  33,  sqq.  Mr.  Gotlov,  Critici  sac 
Tract  iL  p.  386,  sqq,    HMnger,  Thee.  PhiL  p.  118,  aqq.    /.  Ltuadm,  Phi- 
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correcting  these  faults,  such   as   the   ancient  versions, 
the  Samaritan  codex,  and  critical  conjecture.* 

Yet  the  contest  between  these  different  parties  has 
served  to  give  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament  the  neces- 
sary freedom  and  circumspection,  with  which,  by  using 
all  the  means  at  its  command,  it  might  seek  to  discover 
faults  and  correct  them,  though  for  more  ancient  errors, 
which  lie  deeper,  it  knows  of  no  help. 


DIVISION    II. 

THEORY  OF  THE  CRITICISM  OF  THE 

HEBREW  TEXT. 

§99. 

OBJECT  OF  THE  CRITICISM  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

It  appears  from  the  history  of  the  outward  form  of 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  consonants 
alone  are  the  proper  object  of  criticism  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, without   any  reference   to   their  division   into 

loL  Ebr.  Dissert  xziiu  .^nt  HulsuUj  Aathentia  absol.  sac  Textus  Hebr. 
vindicata^  c.  8,  sqq.  .^m.  BootU  VindicuB  sive  Apodixis  Apolog.  pro  Hebr. 
Veritate  cont  J.  Morinum  et  L.  Cappellmn ;  Par.  16.'53, 4to.  MatL  fFeumM, 
Vindicie  sac.  Script ;  Rest  1664,  4ta 

*  b.  VogsiuSf  De  LXX.  Int,  and  Append,  ad  Lib.  de  LXX.  Morinut, 
Exereitatt.  Bibl.  de  Hebr.  Grsciqae  textus  sinceritate  duo,  qaomm  prior  in 
Grecos  sac  textus  codd.  inquirit,  vulg;  ecclesie  veraionem  antiquiBsinus  codd. 
conformem  esse  docet,  germane  LXX.  interfnretum  edit  dignceeende  et 
illius  cum  vulgata  conciliande  methodum  tradit  ejasdeaM|ue  divioam  intef- 
ritatem  ex  Judeorum  traditionibus  conilrmat  Posterior  explicat,  qnidqoid 
Judei  in  Hebr.  textus  criticen  hactenus  elaborarant,  etc.;  Par.  1009^  ftl. 
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words.  The  separation  into  words,  the  punctuation, 
and  accentuation,  belong  to  the  department  of  exegesis 
and  philology.  Yet,  at  the  same  time,  the  traditionary 
division,  punctuation,  and  accentuation,  which  the  Jews 
observed  in  their  treatment  of  the  text,  have  great 
authority,  and  consequently  the  critical  marks  are  to  be 
consulted  in  this  matter. 

An  exegetical  and  philological  use  may  be  made 
of  the   various   readings. 

§100. 

GENERAL  THEORY  OF  THE  OFHCE  OF  CRITICISM. 

The  design  of  criticism  is  to  determine  whcU  was 
originally  written  by  the  author ^  consequently  to  ascer- 
tain facts. 

Now,  facts  may  be  ascertained  directly^  by  inspection. 
But  in  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  this  direct 
source  of  information  fails  us ;  for  the  original  documents 
that  came  from  the  author's  hand  are  the  only  proper 
object  of  inspection,  and  these  are  lost. 

Then,  again,  facts  may  be  ascertained  indirectly, 
through  the  probable  statements  of*  history,  which  de- 
rives  its   materials   from   inspection;   that   is,  through 


hiid.  Cappdlus,  Critica  sac.  de  variia  qiue  in  Vet  Teat  Libria,  occumint 
Lectt  lib.  vL  ed.  Stud,  et  Op.  /.  CtqtpeUi,  fil.;  Par.  1650,  foL,  rec  multiaque 
Animadw.  auxit  G.  /.  L.  Vbgdj  torn.  L ;  HaL  1775.  Animadv.  auxit  /.  0. 
Sdiarfenbtrg;  torn.  iL  1778,  torn.  iiL  1786,  8va  The  following  are  much 
more  moderate :  R,  Simon,  Hist  crit  du  V.  T.  voL  i  p.  16,  sqq.  WaUon, 
Prolog.  viL  viiL  KtnnicoUy  Din.  L  iL  super  RAtione  Textus  Hebr.  V.  T. 
Lat  vert  GwL  Mr.  TdUr;  Lips.  1756, 17^  8v6.  Diss.  G^  ed.  J9rtiitf ; 
Bramr^.  178d,  8to.  De  Ra8ti^  Pioldgg.  id  mt.  Lectt.  H(iMgant  ex- 
aggerates the  matter  again  in  his  Prolegg.  in  Scripturath  tfac,  (Par.  174({, 
4to.,)  and  jRou,  1.  c,  refutes  hii  chkrgts. 

VOL.  I.  48 
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history  which  must  rest  on  documentary  evidence. 
This  evidence,  in  the  criticism  of  any  particular  text, 
consists  in  the  documentary  proofs  of  its  various  con- 
ditions at  different  times,  —  such  as  the  recensions  and 
various  readings,  —  which  the  critic  is  to  inquire  into 
and  decide  upon. 

Two  things,  then,  belong  to  criticism,  namely :  — 

1.  To  have  an  acquaintance  with  tlie  documentary 
means  of  ascertaining  the  original  text ;  and, 

2.  To  pass  judgment  upon  the  testimony  they  offer. 
When   there   is   no    such  testimony   respecting    the 

critical  questions,  or  when  the  testimony  is  obviously 
insufficient,  a  third  office  is  imposed  upon  the  critic, 
namely,  critical  conjecture.* 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  DOCUMENTARY  MEANS  TO  AID  IN  THE 
CRITICISM  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

^101. 

GENERAL  VIEW  AND   DIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Pursuing  the  course  of  history,  we  can  distinguish 
the  following  various  forms  of  the  text  of  the  Old 
Testament,  namely :  — 


*  [I  have  given  a  paraphraae,  more  than  a  translation^  of  this  sectioo. 
Bat  I  trast  the  author^  meaning  is  made  as  clear  in  the  English,  at  leai^  as 
It  is  in  the  Gorman.] 

See  PoiiZia,  Com.  tiber  N.  T.  vol.  i.  p.  37,  sqq. 
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I.  The  text  before  the  canon  was  collected  and 
closed. 

II.  The  text  before  the  time  of  the  Masorites. 

III.  The  Samaritan-Alexandrian  text  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. 

IV.  The  masoretic  text. 

The  witnesses  or  documentary  means  of  proving  the 
text  may  be  arranged  in  the  same  order ;  but  since  the 
documents  which  relate  to  the  jirst  and  second  of 
the  above  divisions  are  so  scanty  and  uncertain,  this 
arrangement  of  them  serves  scarce  any  other  purpose 
than  to  give  a  convenient  view  of  the  subject. 

[The  following  are  the  means  of  proof  to  be  relied 
on,  namely :  — 

L  The  parallel  passages  in  the  Bible ;  the  Alphabetic 
Psalms ;  for  the  books  of  Moses,  the  Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch. These  disclose  the  variations  and  faults  of  the 
text  in  the  earliest  times. 

II.  The  old  versions  of  the  Bible;  perhaps  the 
Jewish  writers  Philo  and  Josephus;  the  Christian 
Fathers,  Ephraim  the  Syrian,  Origen,  and  Jerome  ;  the 
Talmud  and  the  Masora.  These  sources  disclose  the 
later  variations,  before  the  masoretic  recension  was 
completed. 

III.  The  modem  rabbins ;  manuscripts  and  editions. 
These  contain  the  various  readings  of  the  masoretic  re- 
cension. 

When  these  means  are  not  adequate  to  restore  a  cor- 
rupt passage,  here,  as  in  all  other  ancient  writings,  the 
only  resort  is  to  critical  conjecture,  which  is  at  all  times 
uncertain.]* 

*  Bauer,  Crit  sac.  § 35,  sqq,    £iiileit§97.     £ieUU>ni,  $  139. 
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§102. 

1.  MEANS  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  TEXT  BEFORE  CLOSING 

THE  CANON. 

These  are  found  only  in  the  parallel  passages/  and 
the  use  even  of  them  is  much  limited  by  the  fact  that 
later  writers  intended  to  recast  and  work  over  the  earlier 
passages  they  inserted,  rather  than  to  preserve  them  in 
their  original  form.  Besides,  the  alterations  which 
these  later  writers  allowed  themselves  to  make,  and  the 
faults  they  themselves  fell  into,  belong  to  the  peculiar 
text  of  these  writers,  and  so  are  not  to  be  used  by  the 
critic* 

§103. 

U.  MEANS  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  TEXT  BEFORE  THE  TIME 

OF  THE  MASORTTES. 

1.   The  Versions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  from  a  direct,  accurate,  just, 
and  unfalsified  version,  we  can  ascertain  the  original 
text,  which  was  its  basis,  at  least  in  its  main  features. 
But  the  translators  of  the  Old  Testament,  especially 
the  more  ancient  of  them,  sometimes  had  not  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language ;  sometimes  they 
had  not  the  requisite  helps ;  and,  in  particular,  they  had 
no  text  furnished  with  the  vowel  points  ;  besides,  their 
works  are,  for  the  greater  part,  extensively  interpolated ; 

•  Above,  §  85. 

*  Cappellusy  ed.  Vogel,  lib.  i.  ch.  3—14.  Bauer,  Crit  sac.  §  132,  (§  5».)  /. 
H.  Ckom,  Crit  sac.,  [or  A  Short  Introduction  to  Hebrew  Criticism,  originally 
published  without  ihe  author's  name,  in  1774,]  in  the  German  colIectioQ 
BriL  Theol.  voL  i.  p.  77.    [See  Appendix,  H.,  and  EiMom,  §  139.] 
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SO  that,  for  all  these  reasons,  the  critical  use  of  them  is 
exceedingly  insecure,  and  is  attended  with  the  danger 
of  mistaking  exegetical  errors  and  interpolations  of  the 
translator  for  the  true  readings  of  the  text  he  had  before 
him/ 

The  chief  rule  to  be  given  in  this  case  is,  to  avoid 
this  danger  by  getting  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  spirit  and  the  critical  condition  of  the  versions  to  be 
used,  and  by  a  circumspect  attention  to  all  possible 
methods  of  reconciling  them  with  the  present  text,  and 
by  supposing  the  translators  made  mistakes  and  con- 
jectures. 

[The  ancient  versions  are  very  valuable,  since 
they  follow  the  ante-masoretic  text,  and  are,  indeed, 
often  its  only  representatives.  But  it  is  not  always 
possible  from  the  version  to  determine  what  its  author 
read  in  his  manuscripts;  for  sometimes  bis  word  may 
be  translated  back  into  Hebrew  by  one  of  several 
synonymes;  he  may  have  added  words  of  little  im- 
portance, or  even  important  words,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  clearness.  Sometimes  he  altered  to  suit  the 
idiom  of  his  own  tongue,  or  to  be  more  perspicuous; 
sometimes  he  did  not  understand  an  obscure  or  difficult 
word,  or  sentence,  and  omitted  it,  or  gave  a  conjectural 
translation,  and  sometimes  expressed  the  sense  without 
rendering  the  words.  But  where  we  can  ascertain  the 
reading,  the  version  is  of  the  same  value  as  the  original 
text.]  * 

*  Buxtorf,  Anticrit  p,  66,  sqq.  See  above,  §  98,  p.  375,  note  cu  Henalerj 
Bemerkungen  uber  Jeremias,  p.  %.     ffuier,  De  Onkeloso,  p.  23. 

*  Bauer,  Crit  sac.  p.  426,  sqq.  John,  voL  L  p.  438,  sqq.  [/.  C  Knapp, 
Diss.  ii.  de  Vers.  Alex,  in  emendanda  Lectione  Exempli  Hebraic!,  caute 
adhibenda ;  Hal.  1775, 177a] 
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^104. 
UtILITT   of    THE    DIFFERENT   VERSIONS. 

1 .  If  the  entire  work  of  Aquila  were  still  extant,  the 
first  rank  would  be  assigned  to  it,  on  account  of  his 
literal  fidelity .• 

2.  The  Alexandrian  version  claims  superiority  in 
respect  of  age,  but  its  value  is  diminished  by  the  un- 
certain condition  of  its  text ;  by  the  unskilfulness  of 
its  authors,  and  their  inaccurate  notions  respecting 
the  grammatical  construction  and  interpretation  of 
the  original.* 

3.  The  writers  of  the  Targums  were  certainly  best 
able  to  understand  the  original  text;  but  the  freedom 
with  which  they  have  treated  it,  in  general,  renders  the 
critical  use  of  their  words  difiicult.  The  corruption 
of  the  Targums  from  the  Hebrew  text  adds  to  the 
difficulty.* 

4.  The  Syriac  version  sometimes  inclines  to  the  Al- 


**  Dathe^  De  Aquils  Reliquiis  in  Hosae,  in  bis  Opusc.  ed.  RosenmQlUr; 
Lips.  1746,  8va  CappdLiu^  L  c.  vol  iL  p.  805,  and  Stharfenberffs  remariB 
therein. 

*  Grahe^  Diss,  de  LXX.  Intt  ch.  L  CarpzoVf  Ciit  sac  p.  516,  sqq.  Ge- 
stniuSj  Gesch.  d.  Hebr.  Spr.  p.  77,  sqq.  CappeUug,  vol.  ii.  p.  512,  sqq.  De 
Bassiy  Prolegg.  §  28.  Knapp,  Diss.  ii.  de  Vers.  Alex,  in  emendanda  Lec- 
tione  Exempli  Hebr.  caute  adhibenda ;  HaL  1775, 1776.  Reinhard,  De  Yen. 
Alex.  Auctoritate  et  Usu  in  constituenda  Librorum  Hebr.  Lectione  genuina, 
Opusc.  acad.  ed.  PolitZj  vol.  i.  p.  25,  sqq.,  43,  sqq.  See  other  authors  in 
Jlosenmuller^  1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  445,  sqq. 

'  Eichhorriy  §  217.  Winery  L  c.  p.  25,  who  limits  the  corruption  from  this 
source  very  much.  See  examples  of  the  variants  of  the  Targums  in  JEJidk- 
hoTTi,  §  224,  229,  sqq.,  and  CappeUus,  vol.  ii.  p.  779,  sqq.  Pfannkuche^  De 
Codd.  MSS.  V.  T.  et  Vers.  Chald.  in  Lectt  Antimasoreticis  Consensu;  Gimi 
1803,  4ta 
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exandrian;  but  where  it  is  independent,  it  is  valuable 
on  account  of  its  fidelity  to  the  original.* 

6.  Jerome's  version  is  a  very  important  w^itness, 
when  it  is  freed  from  its  mixture  with  the  other  Latin 
translations.^ 

6.  Saadias,  and  other  more  modern  translators,  belong 
rather  to  the  masoretic  text,  though  they  often  differ 
considerably  from  that.* 

^  105. 

3.    Quotations  from  the  Bible  bt  the  Talmud  and 

Rabbins. 

When  the  Talmudists  do  not  sport  with  passages  of 
Scripture,^  nor  bring  them  forward  frivolously  and  from 
memory,   but  quote   accurately   and   with   care,"  their 


*  Eichhomj  §  253.  Bauar,  Crit  sac  §  134.  MkhadiSj  Abhandlung  liber 
d.  Syr.  Sprache,  §  13.  Dathti  Remarks  in  his  edition  of  the  Syriac  Psalter. 
JEfirsel,  De  Pent  Vers.  Syr.  §  2. 

*  Cappdlm,  L  c.  voL  IL  p.  858,  sqq.  KaimcoU,  Diss.  Gen.  §  84, 13, 14. 
JBUhhom,  §  127,  b. 

'  [KennicoU,  L  c  §  4a] 

On  the  critical  use  of  Joitphiu^  see  MiduuUsj  Or.  Bib.  vol.  v.  p.  221,  sqq. 
[JEbtnicottyLc.  §dO,sq.    Eidihom,  ^339.] 

^  Here  belongs  the  formula  1^  ttbtt  1^  ttlpn  ^tt,  [L  e.  rmd  not  so,  hut 
JO.  But  this  formula  is  mostly  used  when  a  passage  is  allegorized,  though 
sometimes  it  is  followed  by  a  proper  variant]  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  ch.  ix.  p. 
83,  sqq. 

'  [Numerous  variants  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  the  Talmud, 
for  it  is  older  than  the  Masora ;  but  the  quotations  in  the  printed  editions  of 
the  Talmud  have  b^n  altered  by  the  editors  to  conform  to  the  common 
text  Doctor  Gill,  who  coUated  the  Talmud  lor  Kennicott,  found  less  than 
a  thousand  variants,  and  those  relating  mainly  to  trifles.  jKentucott,  Diss, 
Geo.  §  35.  Manuscripts  of  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  printed  editions,  must  be 
used,  to  find  various  readings.]  ISicUom,  $340.  See  further  proofii  of  the 
uncritical  diligence  of  the  editors  of  the  Talmud  in  SUnon,  1.  c.  liv.  L  ch. 
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citations  are  to  be  regarded  as  critical  depositions, 
and  of  the  same  value  with  fragments  from  ancient 
manuscripts.' 

It  is  only  the  most  ancient  rabbins,  who  lived  nearest 
to  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  that  are  of  any  critical  value 
in  this  respect;  such  are  Aben  Ezra,  Kimchi,  Jarchi, 
and  Maimonides.^ 

^  106. 

3.   The  Masora. 

It  is  well  established  that  the  Masora,  in  part,  grew 
out  of  materials  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  out  of 
critical  observations;  thus  it  contains,  not  only  in  the 
Keris  and  Kethibsj  but  also  in  the  other  annotations, 
statements  respecting  the  text  which  frequently  differ 
from  the  present  readings,  and  are  confirmed  by  the  old 
witnesses,  such  as  Origen  and  Jerome.* 

XX.  p.  116.  [Eidthom,  §341,  mendons  one  exception  to  this  rnle,  and  wfB 
IRmMa  Liber  Radicum  (Neap.  1490)  has  been  edited  by  Sam,  Laiqtk^  in  a 
more  critical  way,  with  all  its  original  variants.  See  Zunz,  Die  Gottes- 
dienstlichen  Vortrage  der  Juden ;  Berlin,  1832,  ch.  v.] 

*  Buitorf,  Anticrit  p.  808,  maintains  the  uniniportance  of  the  variants 
found  in  the  Talmud,  against  CappeUuSy  L  c.  vol.  iL  p.  900.  Against  JOur- 
iorf,  see  Claud.  CappeUanus,  Mare  Rabbinicum  infldum ;  Par.  1667, 12ma, 
and  in  Crenius,  Fascic.  x.  Exercitatt  hist  See  Extracts  from  it  in  KenmeoU^ 
Diss.  ii.  super  Rat  Text  p.  247 — ^252.  Ihnhmann  gives  various  readings 
(rem  the  Mishna  in  his  treatise  An  varies  Lect  ad  Cod.  V.  T.  colligi  possint 
ex  Mishna,  Opusc.  vol.  L  p.  1 — 46.  KennieUi  pablisbed  variants,  also,  from 
the  Mishna  and  Gremara,  in  No.  650,  after  Doctor  Gill's  collation,  (Diss.  Gen. 
§  35,)  in  which  Buxtorf 's  judgment  is  inllj  confirmed. 

*  See  specimens  in  CeqtpeUui,  L  c  vol  ii.  p.  420,  sqq.  TSfthtm^  Biitaow. 
Nebenstunden,  and  in  EiMsm^s  Report  vol  L  p.  169,  s^C). 

'  EiMom,  §  157.  Compare  §  Hi,  127,  b.  Pnsf.  ftd  JEMm'  Nov.  Bib 
Reb.  CcqtpeUm,  L  c.  voL  iL  p.  917^  mf^,  Btaknf  eMbdddv  Hiiii  Afltierit 
pi  832. 
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^107. 
III.    MEANS  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  SAMARITAN  TEXT. 

1 .  This  text  is  contained  in  Samaritan  manuscripts, 
the  first  of  which  came  to.  Europe  in  1620,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Kennicott,  in  1623.*  They  are  of  no  great 
antiquity,  and  are  furnished  with  very  uncertain  sub- 
scriptions.* The  Samaritan  character  is  written  without 
the  Jewish  vowel  points,  accents,  and  diacritical  marks, 
but  with  its  own  peculiar  marks  for  reading  and  punc- 
tuation.'^ 

2.  To  this  recension  belong  the  Samaritan,  and  the 
Samaritan-Arabic  version  of  the  Pentateuch.^ 

*  MdUea  Harlay  de  Sanof  thinks  this  MS.  was  purchased  at  DaiMseyt, 
in  1616,  (by  Pdnu  a  ValU  ?)  and  was  sent  to  the  Libraiy  of  the  Oiatoiy  at 
Paris.  See  Jo,  MorinttSy  Opusc.  Sara.  p.  95,  Ezercitatt  in  utraraque  Pent 
Sam.  p.  8.  Le  Long^  L  c.  vol  L  p.  358.  JTeftmcotf,  Diss.  Gea  p.  475,  Cod. 
363.  The  following  are  worthy  to  be  consulted :  Cod.  Cottonianus,  in  Ken- 
fdcatty  No,  127;  Cod.  Sanct  Genov.,  JSetmtoott,  No.  221.  Compare  Lob- 
Mny  Cod.  Sam.  Par.  Sanct  Genov.;  Frankfort,  1781;  BarbarirUs  Triglot; 
KmnkoUt  Na  504.    Compare  §  64»  above. 

It  has  been  published  from  Cod.  Na  368|  in  the  Palis  Polyglot,  voL  vi, 
edited  by  Jlfortntit,  with  bis  Latin  version ;  in  voL  L  of  the  London  Polyglot, 
by  WiaUon,  iminoved,  as  it  is  pretended,  after  lMa*$  MSS.  See  Wa&onf 
ProLxL  10,  and,  on  the  other  side,  CatieOuif  Prefl  ad  Animadversaones  Sam. 
in  vol  vL  of  the  Polyglot  Both  of  these  editions  axe  in  the  fttfyiitptaf 
character.  It  has  been  published  in  the  Ghaldee  square  letter ;  Pentat  Heb. 
Sam.  ed.  Bet^,  Blaynaf;  Oxon.  1790,  8vo.  See  its  variations  from  the 
Hebrew  text  in  HovbiganVt  and  KanmcMt  Bibles. 

*  JUorifutf ,  L  c.  BjdrndaMy  in  EAManCi  Repert  voL  iii.  pi  87,  sqc^  Dt 
Bom,  Spec.  Varr.  Lectt  p.  15a  Eichhom,  §38a  See  Xknmoe^i  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  the  Sam.  Pent  Stale  of  the  Heb.  Text,  voL  ii  ch.  L 

'  Signs  of  the  division  into  words,  e.g.  Gen.  L  1,  tiVi^tt  'tt^  'n'^on'iai. 

the  diaeritkai  liae  called  MorielMio,  e.  g.  Ex.  v.  3;  ^'Vf  *OTl ;  fltgm 

of  dmnoB  into  paragraphs,  JKattii,e.  g.  :*  r=,  or '^<:.ftic.    See  JUbruliif^ 
Esereitatt  p.  80^  eqq.    IToftim,  PioL  xLlO.    BraHgimi;  Ptol  liL  a    4Ar, 
Bib.  Krit  Rete^  p.  144,  sqq. 
'  See  above,  §  63, 67. 

VOL.   I.  49 
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§  108. 

IV.    MEANS  OF  ASCERTAINING  THE  MASORETIC  TEXT. 

1.  The  Manuscripts. 

With  some  single  exceptions,  the  Hebrew  manuscripts 
represent  the  text  of  the  masoretic  recension ;  the  an- 
cient agree  with  it  more  nearly  than  the  modern  manu- 
scripts.* They  are  generally  divided  into  sacred  and 
common;  or, 

I.  The  rolls  of  the  synagogue  ; 

II.  Private  manuscripts.  These  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  1 .  The  manuscripts  written  in  the  Chaldee 
square  letter;  2.  The  manuscripts  in  the  rabbinical 
character. 

^109. 

A.     RoUi  of  the  Synagogue. 

The  synagogue  rolls  contain  only  the  text  of  the 
Pentateuch,  —  for  the  Hagiographa  and  the   Prophets 


*  KenmeoUj  Diss.  Gren.  ed.  Brunsj  p.  116^  sqq.  PreC  p.  x.  Diss,  saper 
Rat  Text  p.  281,  sqq.  Dt  /Zom,  Prolegg.  p.  xx.  See  accounts  and  cata- 
logues of  the  MSa  in  ffolfj  Bib.  Heb.  vol  iL  p.  29a  CarpzaVy  Crit 
lib.  L  ch.  a  Simon,  Hist  Crit  du  V.  T.  Ub.  L  ch.  21—23. 
Prol.    KenmcoUj  Diss.  Gen.  p.  334. 

For  the  variants  of  the  MSS.,  Dt  Rotaij  Clavis  sac  Descriptio  collatoram 
MSS.  Tifdmnj  De  Variis  Codd. Heh.^Eichhom,  §342-364,  in  the  mam, 
offers  a  model  of  a  treatise  on  the  MSS.,  and  Bauer,  Crit  sac.  §  108, 
follows  him. 

See  the  descriptions  of  particular  MSS.  referred  to  by  RoeenmOOer,  L  e. 
vol.  iL  p.  17»  sqq.  On  the  Berlin  MSS.,  see  JWoncftt,  PmtadBib.  H^; 
Shulzy  Kritik  der  Bibelansgaben  voirede.  ffolf,  1.  c.  pi  304,  sqii. ;  KnmUtM, 
1.  c.  Na  150,  ()07— eil ;  [and  Dissertations,  vol.  iL  ch.  ▼. ;  Horne,  pt  L  ck 
iiL  sect  L] 


\ 
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themselves, — and  are 

i  verj  rigorous  iirics,  in 

iracters/     They  are  in 

•{  leather  or  parohnienl, 

.s  and  accents,  but  wiih 

the  unusual  consonants, 

,  the  suspended  and  in- 

cribed  from  an  authentic 

orrections,  and  with  the 


he  same  text  with  great 
ic  but  few  variants,  though 
satisfactory  proof  that  they 
It  can  be  maintained  that 
curately  copied  in  ancient 
copying  it  originated  at  a 
I  manuscripts  are  very  rare 
iitse,  as  Carpzov  says,  the 
them,  and  carefully  conceal 
ripts  of  the  synagogue,  lest 
lied.* 

urum  Godicis  iftcri  rite  acribendi  leqca 

i(M  perntilM  e  libra  Ulmudico  0^*1613 

■nibiu  mplicatu  eruditii  exsminanda* 

Hvo,    R.  .Sflif,  Hik.  Sepher  Thorn. 

■i.     Hilc  a«pher  Tliort,  tnct  iiL  cb. 

rjKii,  OhnrvatL ;  Fref.  170B,  4to.     SUr- 

ud,  Corpiati. 

l»v  vu  not  separated  fVom  the  other 

liie  time  of  Chriit  and  the  apoetlet,  and 

iron  had  crept  into  the  text  before  it  be- 

'sare,  and  eren  lince.  $346.    Kmnicott 

toOm.    Din.  Gen.  No.  229.] 

But  aee  T^diKn,  Tent.  p.  138,  eqq,  who 
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^  110. 

B.   Private  Manuscripts  in  the  Chaldee  Square  Letter.     De* 

scription  of  them. 

They  are  written  upon  parchment,  common  or  cotton 
paper/  m  the  folio,  quarto,  octavo,  or  duodecimo  form.* 
They  are  written  in  black  ink ;  the  text  and  the  points, 
however,  are  often  of  different  colors ;  the  initial  letters  or 
words  are  frequently  written  in  gold,  or  with  ornamental 
colors.""  They  are  divided  into  columns,  and  the  po- 
etical passages,  for  the  greater  part,  into  verses ;  a  sepa- 
ration is  carefully  made  between  the  margin  and  the 
lines  of  the  text,  though  the  number  of  lines  does  not 
always  remain  the  same  throughout  the  manuscript. 
The  initial  letters  are  often  fantastically  adorned  and 
wreathed  about  with  passages  from  the  Masora.' 

Sometimes  they  contain  merely  the  Hebrew  text,  but 
most  frequently  some  version  is  added — the  Chaldee 
paraphrase,  which  is  most  common,  or  the  Arabic,  or 
other  versions  which  are  rare.  Sometimes  the  version 
is  written  in   separate   columns;   sometimes  versewise 

*  Cod.  11,  22,  35.  Some  are  written  on  common  paper,  but  they  are 
quite  modern. 

*  Such  a  form  is  mentioned  in  Baba  Bathra,  foL  13,  col.  2l  Cod.  194 
KmnicoUy  and  611  Berlin,  are  in  12ma 

'  [KennicoU,  No.  1,  19, 36,  37,  50,  89,  328.  ^o^,  Bib.  Heb.  voL  iv.  p. 
SG,  sqq.] 

''  [The  Jewish  transcriber,  sajrs  Eichhomt  §  347,  sqq.,  was  usually  carefU 
to  preserve  the  space  between  the  lines ;  but  sometimes  errors  in  the  text  are 
corrected  there.  In  a  few  MSS.  there  is  a  Latin  version  between  the  lines 
of  the  text  Almost  every  MS.,  in  some  places,  is  adorned  with  caricatures 
of  men  and  animals,  which  are  sometimes  mere  sketches,  but  at  others  are 
formed  by  writing  the  Masora,  prayers,  or  other  matters,  in  these  shapes, 
with  small  letters  and  pale  ink.  These  figures  often  relate  to  the  subject 
treated  of  in  the  text] 
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between  the  lines  of  the  text,  and,  rarely,  in  die  margin, 
in  letters  of  a  smaller  size« 

The  greater  Masora,  or,  sometimes,  a  rabbinical 
commentary,  occupies  the  upper  and  lower  margin ; 
prayers,  psalms,  &c.,  are  also  found  there.  The  outer 
margin  is  for  corrections,  scholia,  and  various  readings ; 
for  the  enumeration  of  the  Haphtara  and  Parascha ;  for 
the  commentaries  of  the  rabbins,  &c.  The  inward 
margin  is  devoted  to  the  lesser  Masora. 

The  different  books  are  separated  by  blank  spaces, 
except  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  Chronicles,  Ezra, 
and  Nehemiah.  The  Parascha  and  Haphtara  are,  for 
the  most  part,  carefully  noted. 

In  reference  to  the  order  of  the  Prophets,  the  German 
manuscripts  follow  the  Talmud,  and  the  Spanish  the 
Masora ;  so  that  Isaiah  stands  before  Jeremiah  and  Eze- 
kiel.  The  former  insert  the  books  of  the  Hagiographa 
in  the  following  order,  namely :  Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job, 
Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiasticus,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Ezra,  Chronicles.  The  Masora  has  a  different 
order,  namely:  Chronicles,  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs, 
Ruth,  Canticles,  Ecclesiasticus,  Lamentations,  Esther, 
Daniel,  Ezra.' 

^111. 

The   Writing  Character  used  in  the  Manuscripts. 

With  a  fcAV  unimportant  exceptions,  the  Chaldee 
square  letter  is  used  in  all  the  manuscripts.  But  there 
is  no  original  diplomatic  character  by  which  their  an- 
tiquity can  be  ascertained.* 

» 

•  £icftAom,  §  347— 349,  358—369. 

*  On  the  Mphabd,  Jesuitartm,  in  Monffauamf  ad  Hexap.  Origmi,iSy  yqIL  L 
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The  Jews  themselves  allow  of  a  distinction  in  the 
character  used  in  their  manuscripts.     There  is, 

I.  The  Tam  character,*  written  with  sharp  corners, 
and  perpendicular  coronamenta^  which  is  common  among 
the  German  and  Polish  Jews ;  and, 

II.  The  Welsh  character,*  more  modem  than  the 
other,  without  rounded  corners  and  coronamenta^  which 
is  chiefly  used  by  the  Spanish  and  Oriental  Jews. 

Modern  critics  enumerate  three  kinds  of  writing 
characters,  namely :  — 

I.  The  Spanish,  in  which  the  letters  are  regular, 
four-cornered,  and  strongly  delineated. 

II.  The  German,  in  which  the  letters  are  less  erect, 
smaller,  and  more  crowded  together. 

III.  The  French  and  Italian,  which  is  between  the 
two  others.** 

p.  22,  see  Diplomatische  Lehr^ebaude,  voL  ii  tab.  8^  coL  1,  and  tbe  ancient 
Hebrew  alphabet  in  TVtkhmo^  Tent  Descript  Codd«  Vindob.  V.  T. ;  Havn. 
1773,  8vo.  EiMomy  §351.  [Homt^  I  c,  thinks  it  probable  the  lettera 
used  in  MSS.  have  varied  at  different  times.  JTfttmoott,  Dissertations,  voL 
iL  p.  149,  sqq.,  makes  the  character  one  test  of  the  age  of  the  codex.  Bat  it 
is  not  easy  to  prove  this  position.  The  Basilidean  gems — ^meiimes  ap- 
pealed to  as  proofs  —  cannot  be  proved  to  be  Hebrew  letters,  (see  MdUtf 
Hist  crit  du  Gnosticisme,  vol.  iii.  Planches,)  and  the  celebrated  Hebrew 
Alphabet  in  MorUfaueorif  L  c,  is  taken  from  a  MS.  written  by  a  Greek  ca- 
ligraphist,  who  altered  the  letters  to  suit  his  own  caprice.  The  Hebrew 
characters  of  a  monk,  taken  from  Rabanua  MauruSf  De  Inventione  Lingoa- 
rum,  are  strangely  disfigured.  See  Abpp,  Bilder  und  Schriflen  der  Voraeit 
Eichhomj  §351.  Gestniua,  Heb.  Sprache,  p.  177,  sq.  Hupfddy  Ausfuhr* 
liche  Heb.  Grammatik,  (Cassel,  1841,)  pt  L  p.  32,  sqq.] 

*  ^ri3  DD .  Probably  so  called  from  Tam^  a  kinsman  of  RasdiL  See 
fVdfj  1.  c.  vol  L  p.  620.  Tychgen^  Tent  p.  263 ;  and  yet  he  says,  p.  347,  it  is, 
probably,  from  rrTan  Vd^tQ .    Compare  Tr.  Shabb.  in  §  89,  above. 

^  nn^  27^:^11 .  See  the  tables  in  Tychaetij  1.  c,  and  BdUrmanny  De  Usa 
Palreograph.  Heb.  The  coronamentOj  pan  or  V-'^'^^i  over  the  letten 
::3T3:3:?r ,  occur  in  the  Talmud,  Menach,  fol.  29,  col.  2.  Gesenius  suspects 
traces  of  them  in  a  Phoenician  inscription.  See  Hupfdd,  against  this  opinion, 
in  Theol.  Stud,  und  Krit  for  1830,  voL  ii.  p.  32. 

'  [The  Spanish  Hebrew  character  is  pretty  closely  imitated  in  the  beau- 
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^  112. 

Subscripiums  and  other  Marks  of  the  Antiquity  of  Manuscripts. 

The  subscriptions  of  the  writer  or  owner,  containing 
the  date  of  the  transcription,  are  the  means  of  deter- 
mining the  antiquity  of  manuscripts.  But  these  have 
often  been  erased,  or  even  falsified,  or  they  are  inaccu- 
rate, unimportant,  and  untrue.  Frequently,  on  account 
of  the  dismembered  state  of  the  manuscript,  they  are 
wanting  altogether.*  [Very  few  manuscripts  have  sub- 
scriptions containing  the  date  of  the  copy.  Kennicott 
thinks  that,  among  all  the  manuscripts  collated  for  him, 
there  were  but  a  hundred  with  such  subscriptions.  Be- 
sides, it  is  often  difficult  to  find  the  subscription ;  some- 
times it  is  in  the  Masora,  or  some  other  by-place,  or  in 
a  picture,  where  no  one  looks  for  it.  It  is  not  always 
of  any  use  when  found.  Sometimes  there  is  an  error 
in  the  date  ;  the  era  is  omitted,  while  the  year  is  given ; 


tiful  typography  of  the  Antwerp  Polyglot,  and  in  Stephtn^s  editions ;  the 
German  in  MimtUi^s  Bible.]  KtnmcoUy  Diss.  Gen.  p.  340.  See  the  Plates 
in  Brumes  edition,  and  Pref.  p.  iz.  Brana,  in  AmnunCs  Neue  Theol.  Journal, 
vol.  vi.  p.  755.  Simon,  Hist,  crit  du  V.  T.  p.  121.  On  the  peculiarities  of 
the  single  letters,  see  EiMom^  §352.  Miduulisj  Or.  Bib.  vol.  i.  p.  246. 
There  are  some  peculiarities  of  punctuation  worthy  of  notice ;  e.  g.  *7'||V^ 

[where  Hirek  stands  under  a  movable  yod  as  a  hdp,]  Ttoh ,  also  TOTa  or 
rrSTa  >  ^^td  ,  rri^ ,  "b^ ,  I'^b!^ ;  a  frequent  use  of  Baphtj  dtc,  of  letters  used 
to  fill  the  chasms  in  the  lines.  [Sometimes  a  part  of  a  letter  is  put  in  to  fiU 
up  the  line ;  thus,  in  Cod.  5  of  Ktanmeott^  a  third  of  the  ID  is  omitted,  making 
it  appear  as  an  9 .  So  we  find  the  two  first  letters  of  &'^'21Dn  appear  as  '9T\* 
Ekhhom^  §  357,  and  the  authorities  there  cited.] 

*  Scknwrtr^  De  Codd.  Heb.  Manuacriptorum  .£tate  difficulter  determinan* 
da»  diss.  p.  3,  sqq.  EiMom^  §  363.  On  the  inaccuracy  of  the  subscription 
to  the  Berlin  MS.,  Na  611,  apod  JSenmcott,  see  Scftmirrer,  p.  7,  sqq.  fFoffi 
L  c.  vol.  L  p.  166,  ii.  p.  305,  sqq.    yaUdnifti,  Pief.  ad  Bib.  Heb.  $  36, 37. 
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the  hundreds  or  thousands  are  left  out  of  the  date  ;  only 
the  name  of  the  copyist  is  given ;  he  gives  the  date  in 
an  enigmatical  manner,  and  clothes  his  fact  in  a  dress  so 
cunning  that  only  a  lucky  accident  can  take  it  off. 
The  possessor  of  a  manuscript  sometimes  affixed  to  it  an 
ancient  date,  or  the  name  of  some  famous  rabbin,  to 
increase  its  value.  The  Talmudical  law  makes  it  the 
duty  of  every  Jew  to  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  copy 
of  the  Law.  A  man  who  inherited  such  a  copy  some- 
tirhes  erased  the  old  and  affixed  a  more  modem  date.] ' 
Besides  the  subscriptions,  other  signs  of  antiquity 
have  been  pointed  out  by  critics;  such  are  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  writing  character,  the  omission  of  the 
Masora,  the  unusual  letters,  the  vowel  points,  &c.  Bat 
all  these  signs  are  wholly  uncertain.* 

^  113. 
jHle  Writers  of  the  Manutcripts. 

Most  of  the  manuscripts  have  passed  through  several 
hands — those  of  the  writer  of  the  consonants,  (nbiD,) 
those  of  the  writer  of  the  vowel  points,  (t^?,)  of 
the  corrector,  of  the  writer  of  the  Masora  and  scholia. 


*  [EtcAAom,  §  96a  A  Jew  ofiered  a  M&  for  sale,  at  Ametardain,  with  the 
date  300  B.  C. ;  yet  it  was  furnished  with  the  Masora,  and  had  all  the 
marks  of  youth.  See  more  respecting  the  subscriptions  of  MSS.,  their 
condition,  &lc^  in  JTeimieott,  Dissertations,  vol  L  p.  909,  sqq.,  toI.  iL  p.  515, 
sqq.,  and  the  authorities  in  EiMom,  1.  c] 

»  JbU(m%,  1.  c.  §  97.  #Fo(f,  1.  c.  YoL  iL  p;  89&  Hm^ganl,  PioL  pi  19& 
Kmmcott^  Dissertations,  vol  L  p.  808^  aqq.  Dt  Bmrif  ProL  pw  m^  wqc^  Oi 
the  other  hand,  CbtpeBW,  Crit  sac  p.  S76.  Tycton,  Teat  pu  900,  t(|i)i 
SdbMtmer,  p,  21,  mf^^EkUum,  $S71,  has  fthown  that it  is  not  muPf  to  d0^ 
tannine,  with  ceitaint^,  the  coontzy  of  the  M8S.  But  see  BnmB,  FnsC  id 
JEfwrfsBtf,  Bias.  Gen.  p.  ix.    Bs  JSM,  L  c  pw  xx.  eqn- 
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and  of  the  freshener,  although  sometimes  the  duties  of 
all  these  were  performed  by  one  man.  The  text  and 
the  points,  however,  were  always  written  at  different 
times,  as  it  appears  from  the  fact  that  ink  of  different 
color  is  used  for  each,  and  that  the  vowels  do  not  always 
agree  with  the  text.  The  Keri  in  the  margin  proceeded 
properly  from  the  punctuator.  He  likewise  frequently 
corrected  the  text,  although  many  manuscripts  have 
passed  under  the  hands  of  a  different  corrector ;  and  the 
writer  of  the  Masora  has  sometimes  allowed  himself  to 
make  corrections.  The  accuracy  of  the  corrections  is 
commonly  sacrificed  to  the  beauty  of  the  manuscripts. 
The  writer  of  the  Masora  is  likewise  often  a  different 
person;  but  this  cannot  certainly  be  inferred  firom  the 
variations  between  the  Masora  and  the  text.  Some- 
times there  are  critical  remarks  in  the  margin,  which 
confirm  what  the  writer  of  consonants,  and  the  punctu- 
ator, have  written ;  there  are  likewise  scholia.  Finally, 
many  passages  have  been  subsequently  written  over 
again.' 

Tychsen  supposes  that  many  manuscripts  were  writ- 
ten by  Christians ;  but  none  are  found  in  which  this  is 
claimed  in  the  subscription.^ 

*  [Brum  finds  sosie  paanges  proceoding  firom  a  ■econd  corrector  of  the 
MS.,  but  KtnnicoU  takes  do  notice  of  them.]  EiMomt  §  364,  d6&— 370. 
J^Cehadu^s  description  of  the  Cassel  MS.  in  Or.  Bib.  voL  L  p.  219,  sqq.  Jab- 
hgukif  1.  c  §  36.  [EiMwm,  §  365,  thinks  it  probable  women  and  children 
Bometiroes  copied  MSSw] 

*  See  TydatiCs  opinion  refiited  by  jBMAo^^  §365.  The  paesaife  of  the 
TUmnd,  Bab.  Gittim,  foL  45»  coL  3,  which  speaks  of  Christian  tzanscribers,  is 
of  a  merely  casuistic  character. 

[The  oldest  MSS.  are  not  necessarily  the  best  The  Spanish  MSa  are 
generally  esteemed  the  most  accurate ;  the  French  and  Italian  hold  tht 
next  place.  Such  is  the  decision  of  the  rabbins  themselves.  **  This  is  a 
planish  MS.;  so  the  reading  must  stand,"  said  R.  Abraham  Ben  David.  Bat 
to  this  rule  there  are  exceptions.    Each  MS.  must  be  examimid  vitfaoat 

VOL.  I.  60 
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§  114,  a. 

C.     Private  Manuscripts  in  the  Rabbinical  Character. 

These  are,  for  the  greatest  part,  written  in  the  cursive 
rabbinical  character,  or  one  which   approaches  it  very 
nearly/     They  are  written  without  points,  with  numer- 
ous abbreviations,   and   are    generally  of  very  recent 
'  te.* 

^  114,6. 

Manuscripts  of  the  Cliinese  Jews. 

The  manuscripts  of  the  Chinese  Jews  are  entirely 
masoretic.  [They  have  rolls  containing  the  Law, 
called  Ta-Kingj  in  Chinese,  and  also  a  book  of  extracts 
from  the  rolls,  with  a  supplement  in  two  parts.  The 
rolls  are  written  without  points  or  accents ;  but  corona- 


prejudice,  and  judged  by  its  own  merits.  Eichhom^  §  373.  Bnnu,  Pfb£ 
ad  KamUsoiU^  p.  iv.,  sqq.,  thinka  Kennicott  baa  taken  varioua  readings  from 
very  bad  MSS.  « I  cannot  but  confess,"  says  be,  *<  I  think  differently  of  the 
value  of  tbe  Heb.  MSS.,  and  the  various  readings  derived  from  them,  from 
Kennicott  and  some  others,  who  follow  his  footsteps  too  closely.  They  are 
not  sufficiently  anxious  to  investigate  the  goodness  of  the  MSS.,  and  what- 
ever reading  they  find,  in  any  sort  of  a  MS.,  if  it  agree  with  ancient  versions, 
they  seize  it  up  greedily,  and  oppose  it  to  the  masoretic  text  But  in  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  variants,  antiquity  is  not  so  much  to  be  considered  as 
the  goodness  of  the  MS.,  and  its  freedom  from  mistakes  in  writing.  On% 
such  MS.  is  worth  twenty  others  written  negligently  and  carelessly.  Bibles 
written  for  the  instruction  of  youth  sometimes  confound  the  Keri  and  Ke- 
thib,  and  so  might  lead  a  critic  into  errors,  if  he  were  not  awaxe  of  the 
fact"    See /oAn,  voL  L  p.  422— 43a] 

*  On  the  different  rabbinical  writing  characters,  the  Raschi  charactea, 
^Lc^  see  lyckKUy  Tent  pw  267,  313,  sqq.  Bdiarmann^  Palaog.  Heb.  p^ 
44,sqq. 

*  JEenntcott,  Diss.  Gen.  Cod.g^l3,15,22,32,84,346kand  othen,  are  ia 
tbif  character. 
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merUaj  it  appears,  are  placed  over  some  of  the  letters. 
Eichhorn  thinks  these  manuscripts  were  written  in  the 
twelfth  century. 

The  extracts  from  the  Law  are  divided  into  fifty-three 
books.  The  supplement  contains  a  part  of  Joshua  and 
Judges,  the  whole  books  of  Samuel,  part  of  Kings,  and 
the  Psalms.  They  have  also  some  of  the  other  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  in  a  form  more  or  less  perfect, 
namely :  parts  of  Chronicles,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  Isaiah, 
and  Jeremiah;  a  few  verses  from  Daniel;  some  passages 
from  Jonah,  Micah,  and  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Zephaniah, 
Haggai,  and  Zechariah  ;  but  nothing  from  the  other 
Prophets,  from  Job,  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  or  Can- 
ticles. The  manuscripts  which  do  not  contain  the  Law 
are  furnished  with  our  present  vowels  and  accents,  and 
greater  and  lesser  letters,  but  not  with  the  Keri.  The 
form  of  the  consonants  is  the  same  as  with  the  European 
Jews.]* 

^  1 14,  c. 

The  Manuscripts  of  (he  Malabar  Jews, 

[Doctor  Buchanan  procured  a  copy  of  the  Pentateuch 
from  the  black  Jews  at  Malabar.  It  is  written  on  a  roll 
of  goat-skin  dyed  red ;  is  forty-eight  feet  in  length,  and 
a  little  less  than  two  feet  in  breadth.  It  contains  the 
Pentateuch,  with  the  exception  of  the  whole  of  Leviti- 
cus and  the  greater  part  of  Deuteronomy.  It  is  clearly 
and  legibly  written,  in  the  square  letter,  without  the 


*  Von  Murr,  Versuch  einer  Gesch.  der  Juden  in  China,  nebst  Kt^er's 
Bescfareib.  ihrer  heilige  Biicher;  1806,  8vo.  MichadiSj  Or.  Bib.  voL  v.  p. 
79,  sqq.,  ix.  p.  40,  xv.  p.  15,  sqq.  Eichhorn^  §376u  [Lettres  edifiantes, 
, de  la  Compagnie  de  JesuB,  Recueil  31 ;  Pax.  1774.] 
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accents  or  points.  It  contains  not  more  than  forty  va- 
riants from  Van  der  Hooght's  edition,  and  still  less  from 
that  of  Athias;  but  it  has  four  readings  not  found  in 
Kennicott's  Bible.  With  these  exceptions,  it  differs 
from  common  sj^nagogue  rolls  only  in  the  material  on 
which  it  is  written.]  • 

^  116. 

2.   Original  EnmoNs. 

Editions  taken  directly  from  manuscripts  possess  all 
the  value  of  the  originals  themselves,  and  are  still  more 
valuable  if  they  are  accurate  copies  of  the  manuscripts, 
and  have  not  been  corrected  by  the  Masora.  The 
editions  are  divided  into  masoretic  and  unmasoretic. 
But  after  the  collation  of  so  many  copies,  some  readings 
are  still  found  in  the  printed  editions,  says  De  Rossi, 
and  even  in  Rabbi  Chajim's  edition,  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  found  in  any  manuscripts.* 

*  Yeata^i  collation  of  an  Indian  copy  of  the  Heb.  Pent  with  preliminary 
remarks,  containing  an  exact  description  of  the  MS^  and  a  notice'  of  some 
others  (Heb.  and  Syriac)  collected  by  Bwchanan  in  the  year  1806»  and  now 
deposited  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge ;  also,  a  collation  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  MS.  roll  of  the  book  of  Esther,  and  tlie  Megillah  of  Ahasuenis, 
&c. ;  Cambridge,  1812,  4ta  [See  JSTennicott,  Dissertations,  vol.  ii.  p.  592, 
and  Wolf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  iv.  p.  97.  Home,  1.  c.  pt  L  ch.  iii.  sect  i^  gives  a 
fac  simile  of  the  MS.  Marah  (Lectures,  &c.)  considers  it  of  value ;  but  Lt€ 
(Proleg.  m  Bib.  Polyg.  Londinensia  minora,  proL  v.  sect  xiv.  pw  23,  cited  in 
Home)  thinks  it  is  the  work  of  an  ignorant  scribe,  copied  from  a  maso- 
retic MS.,  and  of  little  value.  On  this  subject,  see  Pmdv^s  Account  of 
the  Hebrew  Chronicles  of  the  Malabar  Jews,  in  EiMem,  Allg.  Bib.  vol  i. 
p.  925,  sqq. ;  the  essay  of  Rumb,  on  the  same  subject,  ibid.  voL  it  p.  567 
sqq.,  also  vol  iiL  p.  1^  and  v.  399,  sqq.] 

*  Dt  Roasi,  Prolegg.  p.  xxiv. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

CRITICAL  MAXIMS. 

§  116. 
FALSE  MAXIMS. 

[^<To  make  a  fundamental  and  just  criticism  of  the  text 
requires  extensive  and  accurate  knowledge,  especially  an 
acquaintance  with  manuscripts,  editions,  old  versions, 
and  other  ancient  writings.  Christian  and  Jewish;  an 
acquaintance  with  the  different  ways  in  which  various 
readings  originate,  with  the  whole  history  of  the  text, 
and  with  many  minute  details.  It  requires,  therefore, 
a  particular  circumspection,  which  is  only  to  be  obtained 
by  long  practice  and  a  careful  study  of  the  great  critics. 
But,  after  all,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  avoid  stum- 
bling sometimes,  as  not  only  Houbigant  and  Lowth  have 
done,  but  Kennicott,  and  even  the  cautious  Michaelis, 
who  have  sometimes  altered  a  reading  unnecessarily. 
These  great  examples  should  be  a  warning  to  beginners, 
who  are  generally  too  much  inclined  to  alter  the  common 
reading."]* 

The  conflicting  testimony  of  the  witnesses  can  neither 
be  judged  of  by  their  number*  nor  their  antiquity ,"  but 

*  [Jaktij  L  c.  vol.  i.  p.  493|  sq.,  where  see  other  excellent  remarks.] 

*  The  Jews  themselves  admit  this.  Meier  HaUtviy  in  Kennicott^  Diss. 
Gen.  p.  116.  [He  says  he  rejected  the  modem  MSS.,  and  followed  the 
ancient]  Compare  above,  §  89.  Dt  Bossi  justly  observes,  (ProL  canon  14, 
p.  4,)  the  true  reading  may  be  contained  in  a  single  codes,  contrary  to  the 
authority  of  all  the  rest 

'  Meier  HaUevi,  1.  c,  admits  this,  as  also  Walton,  ProL  vL  6.  [Halkvi 
•ays,  among  the  ancient  and  genuine  MSS.,  he  inclines  to  follow  the 
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by  their  critical  character  alone.  [But  when  other 
things  are  equal, — which  rarely  happens, — the  greater 
number  of  witnesses  must  decide;  and  the  larger  this 
number  is,  the  more  probable  is  the  reading  for  which 
they  testify.  The  indirect  versions,  and  manuscripts 
allied  to  them,  are  to  be  consulted  as  collateral  evidence. 
When  very  old  witnesses  are  on  one  side,  and  very 
good  manuscripts  on  the  other,  important  internal  ar- 
guments may  decide  in  favor  of  the  reading.  The 
ancient  witnesses  are  of  more  weight  than  the  modem ; 
old  versions  are  more  important  than  the  manuscripts, 
and  the  internal  argument  has  great  value.]  • 

In  estimating  the  critical  value  of  variants,  no 
preference  is  to  be  shown  that  is  not  based  on  a 
critical  judgment  of  the  variants  themselves.  The 
maxims  which  aid  in  making  this  judgment  will  be 
shown  in  the  following  sections.* 

greatest  number ;  *^  for  we  are  commanded  in  the  Law,"  he  adds,  **  to  foUow 
the  greatest  number  in  a  matter  where  there  is  a  disagreemenL  '  We  imgM 
to  incline  c^Ur  the  many!  Ex.  xxii.  2."  But  he  must  have  had  a  curious 
variant  in  that  text,  for  our  editions  and  MSS.  read  that  famoua  verse  with  a 
negative,  &,c.  n^nri  Kb.]    De  Rossi  is  wrong,  L  c.    ''The  more  the  MSSL 

agree  with  the  ancient  MSS.  of  the  old  translators,  and  preserre  the  gen- 
ine  readings  of  ancient  copies,  the  better  is  their  condition,  the  greater  their 
authority."  Compare,  also,  canon  19.  [<*  Among  MSS.  of  whatever  writer, 
age,  character,  and  condition,  if  any  one  preserve  the  true  reading  of  those 
MSS.  which  are  represented  by  the  Samaritan  text  and  ancient  vernons,  it 
is  to  be  considered  of  great  authority.  Canon  21.  MSS.  not  amended  oAea 
preserve  the  best  readings.  A  variant  supported  by  the  Samaritan  text  and 
ancient  versions,  and  the  best  and  most  ancient  MSS.,  is  the  true  reading, 
(^anon  23.  Ancient  MSS.,  other  things  being  equal,  are  {n^ferable  to  the 
modern ;  the  amended  to  the  not  amended ;  the  few  which  diflfer  from  oaa 
another,  to  the  many  that  are  like  one  another."  Canon  33,  sqq.  Bnms 
( Pnef.  ad  Aenmcotf,  p.  iv.)  says,  in  a  quotation,  *^  We  must  stand  by  the  authoii- 
ty  of  all  that  agree,  or  of  a  few  excellent  codices  of  the  best  character.*} 
See  fTo/ton,  ProL  vl  4. 

•  [John,  1.  c] 

*  Different  estimates  have  been  formed  of  the  value  of  the  Keri  sat 
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§  117. 

THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  MAXIMS  IN  RESPECT  TO  THE  ORIGI- 
NALITY OF  THE  READING. 

Since  the  design  of  the  critic  is  to  restore  the  original 
reading,  therefore  the  question  to  be  asked  respecting  the 
variants  is  this:  Do  they  bear,  in  themselves,  marks 
of  originality  ?  or  do  they  betray  their  later  origin  ? 
The  character  of  originality  rests  on  these  two  grounds, 
namely :  — 

I.  On  the  probability — ^judging  from  the  rest  of  the 
text  which  is  supposed  to  be  accurate — that  the  author 
wrote  so,  and  not  otherwise.  This  is  the  exegetico-crit- 
iced  ground  of  probability. 

II.  On  the  probability  which  arises  from  a  comparison 
of  the  different  readings,  that  the  one  has  given  occasion 
to  the  origin  of  the  other.  This  is  the  historico-critical 
ground  of  originality.     Something  must  be  said  of  each. 

^  118. 

L    EXEGETICO-CRITICAL  GROUNDS  OF  ORIGINALITY. 

1.   Considerations  drawn  from  the  General  Laws  or 

THE  Mind. 

A.    Logical  Orotmds  of  Originality. 
Since  every  writer  is  subject  to  the  universal  laws  of 

Kethib.  The  Jews  and  the  old  Christian  critici  prefer  the  Keri  en- 
ibrdy.  Buxtorf,  De  Punct  Antiqu.,  &c.  p.  174.  /.  Aoenar^  Gram.  Heb. 
p  522.  7%  Hadtapan^  De  Script  Jud.  in  TheoL  Ura,  p.  299.  HoUingtr, 
Thea  Phil  p.  4ia  See  others  cited  in  Carpxov^  Grit  sac  p.  352.  The 
Kethib  is  preferred  entirely  by  /Xmz,  Sincer.  Script  vacill.  §  28,  p.  86,  and 
in  the  main  by  SekuUens,  Diss.  iL  de  Authentia  selectiomm  Chethibiro; 
Franeq.  1725.  See  (Ebrieh's  Collect  Opuac.  voL  iL  ffolf  (Bib.  Heb.  «ol. 
ii.  pi  520)  passes  a  wiser  judgment,  as  also  Carpxov(pk  353)  and  others. 
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thought,  and  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  he  has  written 
nonsense,  therefore  every  reading  which  is  absolutely 
senseless  and  contradictory  is  to  be  rejected  for  some 
other  which  has  a  meaning,  and  harmonizes  with  the 
context.* 

Yet  this  rule  requires  to  be  applied  with  great  cau- 
tion. We  must  take  all  possible  pains  to  find  a  suita- 
ble meaning  in  the  words;  we  must  not  measure  the 
author's  thought  too  rigorously  by  our  standards,^  and 
must  remember  it  is  possible  he  drew  from  different 
sources.* 

^  119. 

B.     Grammatical  Grounds  of  Originality. 

A  writer  cannot  transgress  the  laws  of  language. 
Correctness  of  language,  therefore,  may,  in  general,  be 
considered  a  mark  of  the  true  reading.  But  amongst 
Hebrew  writers,  whose  language  permitted  great  irregu- 
larities, especially  in  gender  and  number,  and  whose 

*  Thus  the  Kethib  K^ ,  Levit  zL  21,  and  Isa.  is.  2,  is  to  be  rejected,  and 
the  Keri  ii  to  be  received.  On  the  contrary,  the  Ken  is  to  be  rejected  for 
the  Kethib,  in  Exod.  zzi.  8^  Pa.  oxyxix.  16^  et  aL  Compare  Awrwiily  De 
Var.  Lect  K^  et  *1^ ,  in  Cod.  Bib.  Diss.  p.  46D,  eqq.  CapptUuSy  vol.  iL  p.  264. 
The  Kethib  ^^  is  to  be  rejected  for  the  Keri  n'^ ,  1  Sam.  iv.  la  For 
aimilar  reasons,  in  Pa.  Ixxiii  7,  with  te  LXX.,  the  Byriac,  and  Vulgate,  we 
must  read  i)33i:^ ,  instead  of  the  maaoretic  ilcT^ ;  in  Jerem.  zxviiL  1,  we 
must  read  Zedekiah,  instead  of  Moiakim,  In  2  Kings  viiL  16,  we  must 
strike  out  the  words  nn^in^^  "^Ta  t)D8nn*'1 .    See  above,  §8L 

*  Thus  the  reading  of  tiie  Sam.,  Ctyr^  and  I^KC,  in  Ex.  ii.  9^  "*???!  » 
to  be  rejected,  and  the  maiOEetic  text  received.  jGreasniiii,  De  Feat,  Sam. 
JL  50.  7he  Kalthib  Jff^  is.  jd  jsiajr  stiU  be  «9lit(eo4»d  ffir.  8qo  BUtlgf 
in  loc. 

'  Thus  the  orroMQiia  tmdiog  MUkO^wai^md  of  MmA.ia  2  9§^ 
TQf^  perhapi,  be  referred  to  anotbar  soinpe.   13eeMpw,4170. 
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literary  treasures  we  do  not  fully  possess,  a  regard  for 
accuracy  of  language  has  produced  a  host  of  variants  ; ' 
yet  it  can  but  seldom  serve  to  restore  the  true  text.* 


^  120. 

C.     Rhetorical  Grounds  of  Originality, 

Most  writers  recognize  certain  natural  or  conventional 
rules  of  style ;  and  their  text  may  also  be  criticised  and 
corrected  according  to  these  rules.  But  the  Hebrew 
writers  are  bound  so  loosely  by  such  rules,  that  they 
seem  rather  to  have  sought  to  remain  free  from  them.' 
They  do  not  even  adhere  rigidly  to  the  parallelismus 
membromm^  but  often  depart  from  it  in  a  striking  manner. 
It  is,  therefore,  only  with  the  greatest  caution  that  this 
rule  can  be  applied  to  the  criticism  of  the  text.'' 

*  There  are  numerous  grammatical  Keris  of  the  Sam.  text,  and  the  ver- 
sions ;  see,  e.  g^  on  Ps.  zzz.  4,  xxii  27,  Gueniua^  L  c.  p.  26,  sqq.  The 
modems  have  made  many  critical  attempts  to  amend  the  apparent  gram- 
matical errors  of  the  text  See  examples  in  Houbigant,  Mkhaelii^  and 
others. 

*  The  following  Kethibs  are,  perhaps,  to  be  rejected,  and  the  Keris  re- 
ceived:  2  Sam;  xix.  32,  yn^l'^'  ri»,  Ker.  in^'^n  r»;  8  Kings  xxiii.  33, 

m 

^b^2i,  Ker.  *ib«73;  1  Kings  xviL  14,  ')nn,  Ker.  nPi;  (but  perhaps  the 
original  reading  was  rOP),  for  which  ')nD  was  written  by  mistake;)  Jer. 
xxxiv.  11,  MTD^^a^?!,  Ker.  e^TDMyi;  2  Sam.  xx.  15,  in>p*i1,  Ker.  ibriD^'T. 
But  compare  CcqtpeUus,  voL  L  p.  206,  idio  justly  defends  the  Kethib,  Ez.  iv.  4, 

tt'^niiJa ,  against  the  Keri  tJ-^innJa . 

'  The  following  are  uncritical  corrections  made  by  a  wrong  application  of 
this  rule  of  rhetorical  uniformity  of  style :  e.  g.  the  addition  of  the  LXX^ 
Gen.  i.  6,  muI  iyiveto  odtatg  ;  verse  8,  xal  b186v  6  ^sbg,  ^t»  »aX6v ;  that  of 
tiie  Sam.  LXX.,  1  Cod.  R.  in  verse  14,  T^KH  is  "l^ttn).  So  in  the  reading 
or  version  of  the  Syriac,  in  verse  26>  r*)ttn  D'^n  toa,  for  "pun  ioa;  of 
the  Sam.  Gen.  xxiv.  22,  n&M  ^  fiO'n,  after  vene  4a 

'  The  reading  in  Isa.  li.  19,  y^ft'^ ,  Cod.  1,  KenmcoUf  and  tmiam,  te 
VOL.    !•  61 
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[<<  In  the  poetic  books  and  passages,  by  noticing  the 
relation  between  verses  and  members  of  verses,  an  ac 
curate  comparison  of  the  context  may  be  made;  for  the 
members  of  the  periods  sometimes  correspond  with  one 
another  in  sejisCj  by  way  of  synonyme,  or  antithesis,  and 
sometimes  inform.  New  light  will  be  shed  on  the  con- 
nection, and  even  on  the  contested  text,  by  noticing  this 
parallelism  in  the  verse.  The  members  that  correspond 
to  one  another  are  sometimes  two;  sometimes  three, 
where  the  third  is  unlike  the  others;  sometimes  four, 
where  the  first  corresponds  to  the  third,  and  the  second 
to  the  fourth ;  sometimes  five,  where  the  dissimilar  mem- 
ber stands  in  the  middle.  Now,  if  the  critic  notices 
the  corresponding  member,  it  wdll  often  help  him  de- 
cide upon  the  doubtful  reading.  Still,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, a  reading  that  suits  the  corresponding  mem- 
ber is  not  necessarily  genuine."]  • 


^121. 

2.   Considerations  drawn  from  the   peculiar  Character 

OF  THE  Writer. 

The  above  more  general  reasons  are  made  more  defi- 
nite, but  are  likewise  limited,  and  sometimes  removed, 

*]733nK,  and  the  additioxiB  to  Isa.  xlviiL  13,  *^"D9  after  the  word  :3p2P*^,  in 
KennicoWs  nnd  De  RasaVs  MSS^  are  to  be  rejected.  Most  alteration!  of 
the  text  in  ZiegUr,  (Sprlichworter,)  who  follows  the  LXX.,  rest  on  this  uncer- 
tain ground ;  e.  g.  Prov.  iii.  12,  ix.  29, 90,  xii.  21.  On  the  other  hand,  see 
Bauar,  Crit  sac.  p.  456,  who  very  properly  rejects  the  reading  i«'lS'^5 ,  Am. 
V.  6.  In  Ps.  xxxviL  28,  the  reading  of  the  LXX.  and  Symmachus  seems  to 
be  an  arbitrary  alteration  to  conform  to  the  parallelism  and  rhythm.  [<*  On 
the  contrary,  the  Kethib,  in  Job  xxx.  11,  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  Keri  on 
account  of  the  parallel."  See  Hind  and  EwaH  in  loc]  See  OUkmum^ 
Emend«  p.  14 
*  Jahfif  vol  L  p.  487,  sf)q. 
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by  the  writer's  peculiar  manner  in  thought,  language, 
and  style,*  and  in  particular  by  the  peculiarity  of  the 
context  in  the  discourse.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  rule  by  which  the  critic,  as  well  as  the  inter- 
preter, is  to  judge  of  all.*     However,  the  application  of 

*  [The  mistakes  often  made  in  applying  this  rule,  render  it  very  suspicious. 
When  the  Kritik  der  Offenbarung  was  published,  it  was  universally  ascribed 
to  Kant  No  less  than  eight  scholars,  his  personal  friends,  were  certain  it 
was  his.  But  it  was  written  by  Fichte.  M.  Schlegel  disputes  the  genuine- 
ness of  some  of  the  dramas  that  have  long  passed  for  the  works  of  Shak- 
speare,  and  ascribes  to  him  works  which  have  hitherto  passed  under  other 
names.  Every  body  knows  with  what  confidence  the  *<  Dreams  of  an  Opi- 
um-Eater" were  ascribed  to  Mr.  Coleridge,  and  how  falsely.] 

*  The  readings  preferred  by  MichadiSf  Or.  Bib.  vol.  xiv.  Nos.  233,  234, 
▼iz.  Isa,  ix.  10,  f'«2  in,  for  V?1;  lBa«  xiv.  9,  ^"llPi?,  for   ^"lIPiJ;  Isa. 

liii.  8,  n^Tsb  3?33 ,  for  ITsb  ^y^ ,  conflict  with  the  sense,  and  the  peculiar!- 

ties  of  the  writer.    Whether  the  passages,  Isa.  viL  17,  I^SK  "nbTa  tiK ;  verse 

20,  niCSi  "ni^a ;  ix.  14,  131  )C«"in  «in  D'^SD  »^ic3*l  IDt ,  are  to  be  taken  for 

glosses,  8s  HoubigarU,  Lotoih^  Koppe,  and  Gesenius,  think,  may  be  doubted^ 
on  account  of  the  analogy  between  them  and  ch.  v.  7.  Whether  we  are  to 
read  Q'^^lD  in  Ps.  xviii.  8,  (following  2  Sam.  xxiL  8,)  instead  of  TS'^'Vl,  is 

to  be  decifikd  from  the  entire  character  of  the  later  recension  of  this  passage 
in  the  psalra.    See  De  ffeUe,  Com.  tiber  die  Ps.  in  loc. 

The  same  laws  apply  to  the  criticism  of  the  punctuation,  and  the  division 
into  words.    1.  Jud.  xx.  48,  QD^  is  to  be  read,  instead  of  finTS  ;  Job  xxxiv. 

18,  1?3*»n,  instead  of  1lb«n;  xxxvii  11,  "^5,  instead  of  ^35;  Am.  iv.  3» 

n^pisbcn,  instead  of  "sbtfn,  on  account  of  the  sense;  Hos.  vL  5,  ^DDlSTa^ 

»*;;;  'risi^ ,  instead  of  «?;;  "Tw  ?('^5Br>a^ ;  Ps.  Ixxv.  1,  "lanjajp  for  wa>a . 

For  the  same  reason, 
2.  Prov.  xiL  28,  ^K,  instead  of  ^M,  on  account  of  the  signification  of 

rD"'ri5,  beaten  path;  Isa.  xxxii.  12,  O^^l^t  instead  of  fi*^™,  on  account  of 
the  meaning  and  construction  of  "TDO .    Compare  GewntW,  in  loc. 

a  Job  xxiv.  12,  D'^Ci'3 ,  instead  of  the  flat  D'^n^a ;  Ps.  Iv.  12,  ni^^Ji'?.*  in- 
stead of  DlKTsnTs ,  on  account  of  the  parallelism,  and  because  the  latter 

T  "I  " 

word  is  peculiar  and  scarcely  probable ;  in  Ps.  xliL  6,  the  division  of  the 
words  and  verse  is  to  be  altered  after  verse  12,  and  Ps.  xliiL  5,  on  account 
of  the  rhythmical  symmetry.    See  De  WtUe^  1.  c.  in  loc. 
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this  rule  is  somewhat  limited  by  the  fact,  that  the  lit- 
erary character  of  the  Hebrew  writers  is,  for  the  most 
part,  very  fluctuating  and  uncertain. 

This  peculiarity  of  character  may  be  distinguished 
into  ruUionalityj  (the  peculiarities  of  the  nation,)  or  indi- 
viduality^ (the  peculiarities  of  the  individual  vn-iter.) 

[As  Jahn  has  said,  every  author  wrote  in  a  certain 
land,  province,  and  age,  and  under  certain  definite  cir- 
cumstances ;  now,  a  reading  which  does  not  suit  this 
land,  province,  age,  and  circumstances,  is  suspicious  and 
improbable.  So  the  history  of  the  writer  is  equally 
important  in  criticism  and  exegesis. 

Every  author  has,  likewise,  his  peculiar  language, 
conforming  to  his  age  and  dwelling-place,  and  a  style 
suited  to  his  own  course  of  thought  and  circle  of  images ; 
he  has  also  his  own  peculiar  doctrines,  or,  at  least,  modi- 
fications thereof  peculiar  to  himself.  From  a  considera- 
tion of  these  things,  we  may,  sometimes,  conclude  what 
the  author  probably  wrote ;  for  a  reading  that  does  not 
agree  with  these  peculiarities  is  suspicious.  In  conformi- 
ty with  this  rule,  in  Job,  Hosea,  M icah,  Joel,  and  Isaiah, 
the  ornate  reading  is  most  probable,  while  the  least 
ornate  is  most  probable  in  Haggai,  Malachi,  Ezra,  and 
Nehemiah.  But  the  application  of  this  rule  demands  so 
much  attention,  and  so  many  delicate  observations,  that 
too  much  caution  cannot  be  observed  in  the  use  of  it.]* 

^  122. 

II.    HISTORICO-CRITICAL  GROUNDS  OF  ORIGINALITY. 

Except  in  unfortunate  and  rare  cases,  the  original 
reading  is  to  be  found  among  the  variants  of  a  passage. 

*  [Jahu,  vol.  i.  p.  491,  sqq.] 
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Now,  since  the  original  reading  was  not  only  the  first  in 
order  of  time,  but  has  given  occasion  to  all  the  other 
readings,  in  one  way  or  another,  there  arises  the  follow- 
ing rule :  That  is  the  original  reading  which  explains 
the  origin  of  all  the  rest. 

In  comparing  the  readings,  we  ought  to  consider  all 
the  ways  in  which  false  readings  originate.''  But  it  is 
of  special  importance  to  consider  whether  tlie  text  has 
been  altered  by  design;  and  hence  arises  this  rule: 
The  more  difficult  reading  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  more 
easy. 

These  rules  are  to  be  applied  chiefly  in  respect  to 
the  sense  or  logical  meaning  of  the  text;  to  the  lan- 
guage of  the  writer;  to  the  rhetorical  structure  of  the 
passage.  But  we  must  always  consider  the  peculiarities 
of  the  individual  writer.* 


§  123. 

JUDGMENT  OF  THE  CRITICAL  WITNEaSES  AS  A   WHOLE. 

We  pass  from  a  criticbm  of  single  readings  to  an 
estimate  of  the  entire  text  of  single  witnesses.     Then 

•  §  S^-84,  above. 

*  L  /n  reaped  of  the  wnse.  It  would  not  be  critical  to  wish  to  alter  Em. 
V.  4,  on  account  of  the  obscurity  and  incorrectness  of  the  narrative.  Com- 
pare verse  8, 9.  The  Sam.  Pent  in  Gen.  xL  32,  makes  Terah  one  hundred 
and  forty-five  years  old,  obviously  to  remove  the  contradiction  with  xiL  4. 

2.  In  reaped  of  the  langtuige,    Ps.  xiL  8,  the  reading  'IS^^WP ,  ^^^f^ » 

in  the  MSS.  and  versions,  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  more  difficult  reading 

d'n^rf n ,  ^2'nsp) ,  is  to  be  preferred.    So  the  Keri  in  Ps.  xxx.  4,  Prov.  viiL  35, 

&C.,  is  to  be  rejected,  and  the  Kethib  preferred.  Gren.  zxiv.  4,  fiM  '^!3  of 
KtnnicoWs  and  De  RossVs  MSS.,  the  Masora  and  Sam.  text,  instead  of  *^3 , 
is  the  easier  and  the  worse  reading.     So  Num.  xL  25,  ^&CK*;i  m)"^  ,  of  the 
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an  opinion  is  formed  against  ilie  Samaritan  text  and  the 
versions^  which,  for  the  most  part,  represent  the  text  by 
more  easy  readings,  that  commend  themselves  to  a 
superficial  observer,  and  in  favor  of  the  masoretic  text, 
in  which,  however,  the  Keris,  and  the  readings  of  the 
manuscripts  that  follow  them,  or  agree  with  the  versions 
and  the  Samaritan  copy,  are  to  be  suspected  of  being 
explanations  and  corrections.*  ["  The  readings  which 
are  unanimously  supported  by  the  old  versions  and 
manuscripts,  or  for  which  they  give  an  overpowering 
testimony,  and  which  are,  at  the  same  time,  supported 
by  internal  arguments,  must  be  genuine.  Since  this  is 
almost  always  the  case  with  the  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, its  trustworthiness  is  established,  and  the  propo- 

Sam^  instead  of  ^&0*^  M^l ,  is  the  worse  reading.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  many  Sam.  readings.  Gesemus,  Pent  Sam.  §  9 — 1 1,  as  in  2  Sam.  zxiL 
11,  »*^^1,  instead  of  fc^^JT  in  Ps.  xviii.  11.    On  the  contrary,  Ps.  xviii  23, 

"^3^  ^"^DM  is,  perhaps,  an  easier  reading  of  HS^TS  ^^DM .    In  the  Samaritan 

and  Alexandrian  reading,  Gen.  xiv.  14,  p^*"!,  for  p'^^l)  it  remains  ui- 

certain  whether  the  Jewish  transcriber  put  the  more  conmion  word  instead 
of  the  SttuI  Xeyd/ieyoy^  or  whether  the  Sam.  and  LXX.,  stombling  at  the 
difficult  sense,  followed  their  own  conjecture.     Gesenius,  L  c.  p.  64. 
3.  In  respect  to  construction.    In  Gen.  xli.  56,  the  Sam.  inserts  ^21  after 

finsi ;  Num.  xxxi.  15,  HTS^  occurs  in  the  LXX. ;  in  Ex.  xxxiv.  7,  they  read 

•    ■ 

ib ,  instead  of  K^ ,  to  malce  the  passage  more  connected.    Here  belongs  the 
addition  to  Gen.  iv.  8. 
In  Jer.  ii.  20,  the  Kethib  11^9M  is  more  difficult  than  the  Keri  yn^Plk ;  in 

2  Kings  xix.  13,  the  Kethib  ^^1  is  more  difficult  than  yy:i ,  and  therefore 
to  be  preferred. 

*  In  Ps.  xxxvi  2,  some  MSS.,  and  all  the  versions,  have  isi^,  instead  of 
*^2i ,  and  yet  this  reading  is  probably  false ;  and  so,  in  Ps.  xxviiL  8,  MSS. 
and  versions  have  i^^b,  which  is  probably  an  easier  reading,  for  i^^. 

The  maxim  of  De  Rossi  is  false :   Utor  vetustis  interpretibus  et  Samaritano 
textu,  tamquam  lapide  Lydio,  ut  lectionum  pnestantiam  et  auctoritatem  . 
dimetiar. 
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sition  that  its  books  have  not  been  essentially  altered  or 
falsified  is  confirmed ;  for  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
variants  that  occur  are  only  unimportant  minutiae ;  there 
are  but  few  which  entirely  alter  the  sense,  and  they  do 
not  essentially  affect  the  matter  of  the  book."] " 

The  masoretic  text,  on  the  whole,  is  a  better  witness 
for  the  true  punctuation  than  that  of  hasty  critics,  or  of 
the  versions,  which  are  often  unskilfully  made.^ 


^  124. 

CRITICAL  CONJECTURE. 

After  mature  examination,  if  the  text  give  no  sense, 
or  a  contradictory  sense,*  and  no  witnesses  afford  as- 


*  Jahn^  vol.  L  p.  496,  sq. 

*  The  following  meitances  of  punctuation  show  a  deeper  insight  into  the 
context  and  usage :    Isa.  L  27,  VTW ,  instead  of  tn'^nip ;  v.  13,  ^t)73 ,  instead 

of  "^n^ ;  xiv.  6,  n"iD  ^t)bn  n3?3 ,  instead  of  nno  ^itija  n5)?a .    Michadis, 

Or.  Bih.  vol.  xiv. 

There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  preference  to  be  accorded  to  the 
Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  MSS.  The  rabbins  and  the  following  writers 
prefer  the  former :  EL  LeviUij  Pr«f.  in  Mas.  Ham.  p.  37 ;  Menahtm  dt  Lon- 
zano,  Pref.  ad  Or.  Thora,  in  Bruna,  Pnef.  ad  JTenntcott,  p.  vi.  yiii. ;  Richard 
Simon,  Hist  crit  V.  T.  p.  121 ;  fVolf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  iL  p.  327.  — />e  JRossi, 
L  c.  p.  L  can.  xvii.,  sqq.,  prefers  the  others  as  unmasoretic. 

'  Without  necessity  Midiadis  gives  a  conjectural  reading  on  Isa.  vL  8, 
where  lA  makes  very  good  sense,  (compare  Gen.  L  26,)  on  Isa.  zxx.  7, 
xlviiL  7,  xlix.,  and  elsewhere.  See  Or.  Bib.  vol.  xviiL  p.  106,  sqq.  Lowth 
and  Koppe  err  in  this  way,  and  especially  HovbiganL  (Teller  Pnef.  ad  Km- 
nieott,  Diss.  iL  p.  xl.)  does  the  same,  and  without  necessity,  and,  in  opposition 

to  the  peculiarity  of  the  author's  usage,  rejects  *^a*l  in  Ps.  xxxiL  7.    On 
fi^93 ,  Ps.  evil  3,  see  Muntight  et  aL,  />e  ffeKe,  Com.  iiber  die'Ps.  in  loOi,  and 

Gesemiis,  Lexicon,  sub  voce.    Hitzig  (Begriff  der  Kritik)  conjectures  n^m 

tp'nn  fia,  in  Gen.  xxviL  d3»  instead  of  rrjn'^^  Ip'Q  U.    On  the  contraiy, 

■ee  Thick,  in  loc. 
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sistance  in  the  case,  we  must  have  recourse  to  con- 
jecture.* 

Here  the  critic  must  be  governed  by  sound  exegetico- 
critical  and  historico-critical  considerations/  but  especial- 
ly by  the  peculiarities  of  the  writer  and  the  passage. 
But  a  negative  is  more  certam  than  a  positive  judg- 
ment/ Such  considerations  must  lead  to  an  alteration 
of  the  points  when  necessary.''  [Dogmatic  criticism,  says 
Jahn,  ought  never  to  be  tolerated.  The  question  is  not 
what  the  author  ought  to  have  written  touching  this  or 
that  doctrine,  but  what  he  actually  did  write.  "  Noth- 
ing," says  Eichhorn,  "is  more  difficult;  nothing  de- 
mands more  extensive  acquaintance  with  languages  and 
things ;  nothing  demands  more  acuteness  and  circum- 
spection ;  nothing  a  wider  and  deeper  penetration  into 
the  aim,  spirit,  subject,  and  course  of  a  work,  than  the 
actual  exercise  of  conjectural  criticism  in  general,  and 
in  particular  in  its  application  to  the  Old  Testament, 
where  criticism  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 

"  We  have  a  thick  volume  of  conjectures  on  the  New 


*  For  the  conjectures  (p'^'^^D)  of  the  Masorites,  Bee  above,  §91.    Cap- 

pellusj  vol.  iL  p.  1001,  sqq.    [Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  ch.  z.] 

*  See  above,  §  118—121. 

'  The  conjectural  reading  of  D} ,  for  D3 ,  Ex.  xviL  16^  agrees  with  verse 

15,  and  is  supported  by  the  probable  change  of  3  into  ^,  Kdhkr  (Correction 
of  some  Readings  in  the  O.  T.,  in  EiehhorrCi  Repert  voL  iL  p.  251)  makes  a 
conjecture  on  Num.  xvL  1,  which  is  almost  evident    [He  reads  ta^'^^i^l  ^ 

pi»i  "p  »iiB  "p  asi'^iefc  *^»,  instead  of  r\m  sn'^iifc  '^a  o*i*^a»T  vn 

'PIM'I  *^  nbo  p.]  See  Vcier^  in  loc.  On  the  other  side,  RoammSllar. 
The  conjecture  on  Gen.  zi.  31,  KSV^ ,  for  WB:^  >  is  more  happy  than  that 
of  the  Samaritui  text 

'  The  aUeratton  W2  instead  of  ti^ ,  Gen.  viL  6,  is  not  ooly  nnneces- 
■ary,  but  conflicts  with  the  opinions  of  the  namton  Mtag  (L  c.  127,  sqq., 
140,  sqq.)  makes  the  lucky  conjecture  in  Gen.  xxvii.,  and  reads  ^i,  for  "T^. 
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Testament ;  and  now,  after  so  great  an  expenditure  of 
acute  conjectures,  we  know  that  scarce  two  passages  in 
it  seem  to  require  any  alteration  from  conjecture.  The 
line  that  separates  the  narrow  and  uncertain  field  of 
conjectural  criticism  from  the  broad  and  secure  province 
of  sound  criticism,  is  so  thin  that  it  cannot  be  discovered 
with  any  certainty,  until  the  rules  of  special  criticism,  for 
the  writer  in  question,  have  been  thoroughly  investi- 
gated; and  they  can  be  established  only  by  an  acute 
study  of  the  most  perfect  critical  apparatus,  continued 
through  many  years."]  ■ 

*  [EiMomf  (§404,)  Lidhar^  Osiander^  Brentiut^  and  JUtifctiZiif,  cautioin 
and  religiooB  critica,  did  not  acraple  aometimea  to  leaoit  to  conjecture.  See 
apecimena  of  them,  ibid.    See  Mtagf  L  c.  p.  113,  aqq.] 
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A. 

(See  $  8,  p.  12.) 


CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  CITED  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT, 

BUT  NOW  LOST. 

I.  The  Book  of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah.  rrilT'  Hi>ani>a  *1BD.  Num. 
xxi.  14.  Abarbenelt  in  loc.,  refers  it  to  the  time  of  Abraham;  but 
others,  with  no  better  reason,  ascribe  the  book  to  Moses.  Some 
Jewish  writers  think  certain  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  are  referred  to 
under  this  title.* 

n.  The  Book  ofJasher,  that  is,  the  Righteous,  ^'vr  ^to.  Joeh. 
X.  13,  2  Sam.  i.  18.  This  book  must  have  been  of  no  very  ancient 
date,  for  it  contained  the  Lamentations  of  David  on  the  death  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan.  A  spurious  work  with  this  title  has  come  down 
to  us,  containing  the  history  recorded  in  the  first  seven  books  of  the 
Old  Testament.* 

ni.  The  Book  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Kingdom.  era'Ja  ^M 
"s^Tfili.     I  Sam.  X.  25. 

rV.   Solomon's   Hvree   Hwusand  Proverbs,     ^m  fi'f&lbtt  ttfSittD* 
1  Kings  V.  12.  (iv.  32.) 
V.   Solomon's   Thousand  and  Five  Songs,    bhii  rrDTan  fi'i^-«D. 

*  See  the  Jerosalem  Targum  and  that  of  Jonathan,  in  loc.    For  this  and  the 
following  book,  tee  Woff,  Bibliotheca  Hebnea,  vol.  ii.  p.  216,  aqq. 

*  1.  The  Book  of  Jasher,  with  notes,  du}.;  1751, 4to.   2.  The  Book  of  Jather, 

&c. ;  Bristol,  1829,  4to.  ^W^T^  ^&0,  or  the  Book  of  Jasher,  Ac.;  New  York, 
1840.  See  Christian  Examiner  for  May,  1840.  HoriM,  1.  c.  Bib.  App.  oh.  in. 
•ect.  i. 
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1  Kings  V.  12.  (iv.  32.)     It  has  been  thought  that  a  part  of  these 
are  extant  in  the  Song  of  Solomon. 

VI.  Solomon's  Works  art  Natural  History.  D'^syn  55;  rrJansini?; 
Bijn  i? ;  c^nn  i? ,  and  G-^a^n  i? .     1  Kings  i?.  33.' 

VII.  The  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon,  afibvi  '^^'n  ^BD. 
1  Kings  xi.  41. 

VIII.  The  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  ^60 
)»r\b^  "^siJai  D*^>a^  •^•n'n.     1  Kings  xiv.  19,  x?i.  5,  20,  27,  xxii.  39. 

IX.  The  Books  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah. 
1  Kings  XV.  7. 

X.  Chronicles  of  Kxng  Damd.  n*vj^  rtttj  "n  "n .  1  Ch.  xxrii.  24. 

XI.  XII.  and  XIII.    The  Books  of  Samuel  the  Seer ;  nM*Vi  "w  '^^'i . 

of  Nathan  the  Prophet,  -laan  "d  "'n ;  ^jf  (?af  the  Seer,  rtfrtn  ^3  "'^ . 

1  Ch.  xxix.  29,  2  Ch.  ix.  29.     Perhaps  the  first  of  these  is  the 
present  book  of  Samuel. 

XIV.   and  XV.      The  Prophecy  of  Ahijah,   rrjrnj  tiMM;  the 

Visions  of  Iddoy  nfnn  "ny*^  nitriD.    2  Ch.  ix.  29.* 

XVI.  7A«  Book  ofShemaiah.    n^SP^C  ""to?.    2  Ch.  xii.  15. 

XVII.  The  Book  qfJeku.    MH^  "^W.    2  Ch.  xxix.  2.* 

XVm.  An  Historical  Book  of  Isaiah  the  Prophet  is  referred  to 
in  2  Ch.  xxvi.  22. 

XIX.  The  Strings  rf  Rosea.    ^f(n  '^.    2  Ch.  xxxiii.  10.' 

XX.  The  LammtiOitms.  rfff^ph.^  2  Ch.  xxxv.  26.  It  bannot  be 
the  present  book  of  LamttiU^n,  for  it  cfMtttindd  itfi  elegy  on  King 
Jbftab,  not  fouhd  in  thie  Ittttfer.  Soijoe  think  it  tb^  work  of  the  Jere- 
iaiah  m^ntiokied  in  2  Ritigs  ttdii.  31. 

Besides  the  above,  loiiie  writers  tktak  otlKsr  books,  irot  now  Extant, 
■re  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament,  nmaiiely,  in  £x.  xvii.  14,  xtiv. 
7;  Isa.  xxxiv.  16,  xxix.  11 ;  1  Ch.  iv.  22,  and  elsewhere. 

7^  Book  of  the  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Media  and  Persia 
is  mentioned,  Esther  x.  2 ;  but  that  was  not  a  Hebrew  book.  The 
book  of  Enoch  is  mentioned  m  the  New  Testament,  Jude,  verses  14, 
15;  but  that  is  still  extant' 


■a*M»iifc»j>^Miaiii    lawiin    ■■miium*^ 


*  See  1  King!  xi.  39 ;  2  Ch.  ziL  1&,  zi]i.4B. 

*  See  CUrieus,  in  loc. 

'  In  «h«  EtfgiMi  B9^,mMftf»k^mJiMrhim9it^^ftm9mm^mtm 
the  reading  of  the  LXX.    See  vene  18. 

*  The  Book  of  Saook  tkn  fMftet, ntfwteilitMMM*MB  ia  Athi- 
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» 

(See  §2i,p.  8S.) 
MEANING  OP  THE  WORDS  GAYOY  AND  M^OCRTPUJL* 

I.  The  word  canon  (xovcbv)  had  long  been  in  general  use  among 
the  old  ecclesiastical  writers,  before  it  was  applied  to  a  collection 
of  sacred  writings.* 

1.  With  them  it  often  meant,  in  general,  nothing  bat  a  book,  and 
a  catalogue;  or, 

2.  In  particular,  a  catalogue  of  things  which  belonged  to  the 
church;  or,  in  general,  a  book  which  served  for  the  use  of  the  church.' 
Therefore,  a  list  of  odes  which  were  to  be  sung  on  a  feast  day,'  as 
well  as  the  roll  in  which  were  entered  the  names  of  all  persons 
belonging  to  the  church,  was  called  a  canon/ 

3.  The  word  was  used  in  a  much  narrower  sense,  and  applied  to 
a  public  and  approved  catalogue  of  all  the  books  which  were  to  be 
read  in  the  public  assemblies  of  Chrigtians,  for  instruction  and 
edification/ 

4.  Finally,  in  times  much  later,  it  meant  a  collection  of  divine 
emd  inspired  writings ;  and  in  this  latter  sense  almost  all  modem 
scholars  have  taken  the  word.  They,  therefore,  use  canonical  and 
inspired  as  perfectly  synonymous;  though,  by  the  term  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  some  understand  "  the  collection  of  holy  and 
inspired  writings  which  Christ  and  the  iq[>06tles  have  declared  holy 
and  inspired." 

n.  The  apocryphal  are  qpposed  to  the  canonical  books. 

1.  At  first,  books  written  in  an  obscure  style  were  called  apoo- 


and  enlarged,  1833,  8yo.  Hoffmann,  Das  Buch  Henoch,  dec.;  Jena,  183^^ 
1838, 2  vols.  8vo.  For  a  full  account  of  the  varions  opinions  respecting  the  lost 
books,  see  fVotf,  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  211—216. 

*  This  article  is  ^m  Eiekhom,  §  16—18. 

*  See  Suidtu,  sub  voce  Kavmv  and  Kativtw,    F,  F,  Dr«ik,  piss,  de  Ratiooe 
Hist.  Can.  vcribende ;  Tub.  1778,  4to. 

'  Synod.  Laod.  can.  42. 

*  Aitcer,  Thesaurus  ecdes.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  sqq.,  and  the  anthofities  he  eitet. 
SoeraUs,  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  i.  ch.  17. 

'  Dm  iVsflis,  Okissarium  Med.  et  infinw  Qrecitatis,  p.  579. 
/AMsr.Le.     CMta,  Apod  (MUnC,  Looos  Theol  voL  it  p.  944.    ^ 
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ryphal.  *  These  writings  were  considered  above  the  comprehension 
of  the  common  man ;  and  the  overseers  of  the  church  forbade  that 
they  should  be  read  in  the  public  assemblies  of  Christians,  though 
they  were  not  only  not  forbidden  to  the  teachers,  but  it  was  their 
duty  to  study  them  diligently. 

2.  Therefore,  under  the  name  apocryphal^  in  opposition  to  canons 
icaly  such  books  were  designated  as  were  laid  aside^  and  from  which 
nothing  was  to  he  read  in  public} 

3.  Even  spurious  writings  (pseudepigrc^ha)  were  sometimes 
called  apocryphal^  for  similar  reasons,  because  no  public  use  could 
be  made  of  such  miserable  productions  as  the  Book  of  Adam,  Me- 
thuselah, Enoch,  and  others  like  them.' 

4.  Finally,  as  canonical  and  inspired  were  deemed  synonymous, 
so  a  book  not  inspired  was  called  apocryphal.  But  the  use  of  the 
word  in  this  sense  began  very  late,  and,  perhaps,  not  before  the 
time  of  Jerome. 

Under  the  term  canon  of  the  Old  Testament^  if  we  understand 
the  collection  of  ditfine  and  inspired  writings  of  the  Jews  from  times 
before  the  birth  of  Christ,  then  we  give  it  a  meaning  which  most 
Christian  writers  never  thought  of;  and  numerous  difficulties  qppose 
the  inquirer,  who  consults  the  Fathers  respecting  the  canon  of  the 
Old  Testament.  The  book  of  Tobit  and  Judith,  the  two  books  of 
Maccabees,  and  the  five  books  of  Solomon,  and  others,  are  found 
included  among  the  canonical  Scriptures/  Frightened  at  this  ap- 
pearance, he  either  gives  up  the  investigation,  or,  if  he  is  earnest 
enough  to  continue  it,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  our  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament  is  of  recent  origin,  and  was  not  determined  in 
ancient  times,  in  all  its  great  and  little  parts.' 

If  we  understand,  by  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  books 
of  the  Jews  from  times  before  Christ,  which  might  be  read  in  public, 


*  Stddat,  sab  voce  ^a^am)^^;.  Epipkamut^  Here*,  lib.  i.  Dmk^  1.  c.  p.  8.  — 
Sender  (Untenucb  det  Kanoni,  vol.  i.  p.  10)  sayi  that  sometiiiiM  a  book  was 
called  apocryphal  which  was  allowed  only  to  the  practised  Chriitittn. 

*  Rufimis,  Expos.  Symb.  in  0pp.  Cypriam^  p.  96.  Cyril,  Catechet  iv.  p. 
68,  ed.  TnUt.    Here  apocryphal  agrees  with  the  rabbinical  word  t*^33 .    See  Hot- 

tvagcr,  Thes.  Phil.  p.  521.    CagtdU*t  and  Buxtorft  Lexicons,  sab  voce. 

'  jithatuuius,  Synops.  vol.  ii.  p.  154.  fViftrictnf,  Codex  Pseudepigraphiis 
V.  T.  vol.  ii.  p.  306. 

*  Coneil.  Carthag .  can.  47,  A.  C.  397.  *  SemUr^  1.  e.  voL  i.  p.  14. 
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this  meaning  will  not  apply  to  the  CHd  Testament,  and  is  hot  ad- 
missible. By  whom  should  the  reading  of  these  works  be  permitted  t 
By  Jews,  or  Christians?  By  the  Jews?  Nothmg  was  more  uncer* 
tain  than  the  number  of  books  to  be  held  canonical ;  for  they  did 
not  consider  the  canonical  books  synonymous  with  those  to  be  read. 
The  Song  of  Solomon  was  to  them  a  sacred  naliooal  writing ;  and 
yet  they  were  forbidden  to  make  a  pnblic  nse  of  it  in  their  syna- 
gogues.'^ In  general,  with  this  meaning  of  the  term,  we  could  only 
include  in  the  canon  the  five  books  of  Moses,  the  Prophets,  and  the 
book  of  Esther,  —  which  was  read,  with  many  solemnities,  at  the 
feast  of  Purim.  The  Psalms,  the  Proverbs,  Job,  and  the  historical 
books,  would  be  excluded  !  Shall  we  take  those  read  by  Christians  t 
Then  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament  would  be  still  more  uncer- 
tain. The  canon  Was  determined  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  known 
what  books  were  to  be  held  canonical,  for  that  was  not  settled  tilt 
after  the  first  century  from  the  birth  of  Christ ;  by  a  party,  from 
whom  no  certain  determination  of  the  canon  of  the  Old  Testament 
was  to  be  expected ;  and  without  Sny  established  principles  by  which 
the  value  of  the  book  could  be  tried,  for  the  New  Testament  gains 
no  decision  of  that  question.  The  sdection  depended  merely  on 
caprice,  and  was,  perhaps^  deterittined  by  pious  consideralioiis,<'^ 
which  were  often,  very  doubtful^— or  by  authorities  wholly  inadequate. 
Finally,  if  we  compare  the  catilogiifes^  still  extatit,  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testunent,  which  it  is  permitted  to  read  publicly  among 
Christians,  Judith,  T&bit,  and  otiier  books,  are  ihtrodnccd,  which, 
for  various  reaaons,  can  have  no  oenontcal  value.  So  unstable  is 
the  ground  on  which  the  tmportakit  sab|eet  of  inquiry,  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  is  eommoi^y  based  1 

•  Oriienj  PMl  ad  Cant  Cant 
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JNOTES  OM  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE. 
THE    ALEXANDRIAN   VERSION. 

The  Prayer,  or  Song,  of  the  Three  Children  is  added  to  the  third 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Daniel ;  the  History  of  Susannah,  and  that 
of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  form  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  of  the 
same  book.  A  third  book  of  Maccabees  is  added  in  the  Alexan- 
drian and  Vatican  manuscripts ;  and  a  fourth  book  of  the  Macca- 
bees is  also  contained  in  some  old  manuscripts.  Neither  of  these 
two  last  has  found  a  place  among  the  apocryphal  books  of  the 
English  Bible.* 

PHILO. 

Philo  flourished  about  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles.  It 
is  only  through  him  that  we  can  learn  what  books  composed  the 
canon  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews.  He  does  not  gire  a  detailed  cata- 
logue of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  in  any  part  of  his  works; 
but,  here  and  there,  in  his  writings,  sentences  occur,  from  which 
we  may  gather  his  opinions  respecting  them,  and,  perhaps,  those 
of  his  countrymen  at  Alexandria.  He  was  acquainted  with  the 
apocryphal  writings,  and  sometimes  borrows  an  expression  from 
them,  but  never  quotes  them  for  arguments  to  substantiate  a  doc- 
trine. Homeman*  divides  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  into 
three  classes,  according  to  the  rank  Philo  seems  to  have  assigned 
them,  namely: 

1.  Books  referred  to,  with  the  express  declaration  that  they  are 
of  divine  origin.  They  are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  pre- 
ceding table. 

2.  Books  which  he  barely  cites,  marked  1  in  table. 

3.  Books  which  he  does  not  mention,  marked  —  in  the  table. 
Philo  calls  writings  of  the  first  class,  '*  works  of  the  prophets," 

*  For  fiirther  particalan  retpecting  the  apocryphal  additions  to  Daniel  in  the 
LXX.,  see  below,  vol.  ii.  §  259. 

*  Obwrvationes  ad  illost.  Doctrine  de  Canone  V.  T.  ex  Phikme,  cited  in  Ekk' 
Amu,  §  96. 
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"inspired  writings/'  and  other  similar  titles.  He  supposes  these 
prophets  were  merely  interpreters  of  God,  who,  in  their  moments 
of  inspiration,  had  neither  will  nor  self-consciousness ;  they  were 
not  persons,  but  instruments  |n  the  hands  of  the  Almighty.  The 
passages  in  which  he  mentions  the  books  of  the  first  and  second 
class,  are  given  in  the  note.*  He  does  not  mention  Nehem:ah, 
Ruth,  Esther,  Chronicles,  Daniel,  Ezekiel,  the  Lamentation  of 
Jeremiah,  Ecclesiastes,  or  the  Song  of  Solomon.  But  Nehemiah 
may  have  been  considered  as  a  part  of  Ezra;  Ruth,  of  Judges; 
and  the  Lamentation  as  belonging  to  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 
The  twelve  Minor  Prophets  were  probably  considered  as  one  book ; 
and  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  were  probably  regarded  as  one 
work,  in  four  parts.  But,  since  Philo  nowhere  professes  to  furnish 
us  with  a  list  of  the  sacred  books,  his  omission  of  a  book  furnishes 
no  objection  whatever  to  its  admission  into  the  canon. 

THE    NEW   TESTAMENT. 

The  New  Testament  affords  us  no  catalogue  of  the  sacred  books. 
Some  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  are  frequently  cited ;  but  others 
are  not  once  referred  to.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk,  in  the 
table,  are  thought  by  some  to  be  cited  as  proofs  of  reiigiaus  truth ; 
the  others  to  be  referred  to  merely  for  illustration.  But  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  New  Testament  makes  such  a  distinction. 

Six  books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  never  referred  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  namely.  Judges,  Ecclesiastes,  Canticles,  Esther, 
Ezra,  and  Nehemiah.     The  fact  that  a  book  is  cited  in  the  New 

•  He  calls  Mooes  Tr^o^ifriff,  and  If^ffitrtm,  0pp.  ed.  Mamgey,  vol.  ii.  p.  66, 
117, 121.  He  caUs  his  writings  nQotptftiMoif  XSyot,  or  (§Qat  filfiXovt,  vol.  i.  p.  347 
— 543,  ii.  p.  163.  Similar  appellations  are  bestowed  on  Omuns,  vol.  i.  p.  18, 
Exodus,  p.  438,  LevUieus,  p.  85,  A)imier#,  p.  273,  Deuteronomy,  p.  657.  The  book 
of  Joskua  is  called  X^tov  r^v  XXta  Btov,  p.  430.  The  Ffrse  tf  Somud  is  called 
if^^C  X6yoi,  p.  379.  Ezra  is  called  fi^o^am^^f i;,  p.  427.  He  caUs  leaiak  and 
Jeremiah  propheU,  p.  604,  681,  411,  147,  &jc.  He  mentions  but  two  of  the 
minor  prophets,  viz.  Hosea,  p.  350,  599,  and  ZscAanaA,  p.  414,  bat  both  with  the 
usual  marks  of  approbation.  He  usually  cites  the  Psalms  without  ascribing  a 
divine  origin  to  them.  But  he  calls  IHvid  a  prophet,  a  prophetie  or  mepirtd 
HUM,  and  speaks  of  Solamam,  m  author  of  ProeerU,  in  similar  terms.  Judges, 
Job,  and  the  First  Booh  eflSngs,  are  eitad  wiUuNtt  aay  mark  of  paouliar  vraara- 
tkm.    See  £ieUons  §  25-^. 

VOL.  I.  53 
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Testament,  proves  merely  that  it  was  regarded  with  respect  hy  the 
Jews:  or,  at  least,  that  it  voas  voeJl  known  at  the  time.  It  will 
by  no  means  support  the  conclusion  that  it  was  supposed  to  ht 
mirtuulously  inspired,  or  to  contain  a  standard  of  religious  and 
moral  doctrine. 

The  apocryphal  books  are  not  cited  in  the  New  Testament, 
though  allusions  are  made  to  the  book  of  Ecclesiasticus.*  Some 
apocryphal  books  are  alluded  to  in  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  vs.  14, 
and  2  Tim.  iii.  8;  and  Paul  does  not  hesitate  to  quote  Greek 
authors,  when  he  speaks  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  them, — 
as  he  quotes  Jewish  authors  to  the  Jews. 

CHAP.  I. CATALOGUES  OF  THE  BOOKS  IN  THE  CANON. 

Jos^hus. 

Josephus  furnishes  us  the  oldest  catalogue,  now  extant,  of  all 
the  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  celebrated  passage  trans- 
lated above,  ^  15.  In  the  table,  the  books  marked  with  an  asterisk 
are  such  as  have  divine  authority  ascribed  to  them  by  Josephus. 
Those  marked  with  an  obelisk  (f )  are  inserted  in  his  catalogue,  hut 
are  never  quoted  in  his  writings.  In  the  passage  referred  to,*  he 
does  not  merely  give  his  own  opinion  upon  the  canon,  Q|r  the  books 
he  supposed  it  to  contain,  but  the  common  opinion  of -^is  coontry- 
men.  In  compiling  the  table,  I  have  not  only  referred  to  this 
passage  containing  the  list  of  canonical  books,  but  to  various  por- 
tions of  his  writings,  where  he  has  incidentally  spoken  of  them. 

In  his  list  of  books,  he  reckons,  as  canonical,  all  the  writings 
composed  before  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  who  died  424 
before  Christ.  Why  did  he  (ix  this  period  as  the  limit  of  the  com- 
position of  the  canon  ?  Eichhorn  acutely  answers  the  question,  — 
Josephus  supposed  the  book  of  Esther  to  be  the  latest  of  all  the 


*  Compue  Ecclus.  zxiv.  17  and  John  zv.  1. 

19         Matt.  xi.  38. 

9         John  i.  1. 

21         iv.  13, 14,  vi.  36. 

Pan!,  it  ii  evident,  was  acquainted  with  this  book. 
^  Coot.  Apion,  i.  §  8. 
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books.  This  he  places  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes.  If  the  book 
of  Malachi  was  written  later,  Josephus  was  ignorant  of  the  fact. 
His  error,  then,  consists  in  placing  Esther,  instead  of  Malachi,  at 
the  end  of  the  canon.  We,  therefore,  are  justified  in  placing  any 
of  our  present  canonical  books  in  the  catalogue  of  Josephus. 

He  calls  these  books,  "  works  of  the  prophets,"  **  sacred  writings," 
d&c,  and  grounds  their  authority  on  the  fact  that  they  were  written 
by  prophets.  He  receives  all  our  present  canonical  books,  but 
rejects  the  later  writings,  because  they  were  not  written  by  prophets. 
Every  sacred  book,  therefore,  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and 
which  he  believed  to  have  been  written  by  a  prophet,  (before  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes,)  received  a  place  in  the  canon.  All  others 
were  excluded.  And  since  there  were  no  prophets  after  the  time 
of  Artaxerxes, '  (excepting  Malachi,  whom  he  places  earlier,)  he 
mentions  no  books,  in  his  canon,  of  a  later  date. 

Now,  leaving  his  systematic  catalogue,  and  examining  his  works 
at  large,  it  appears  that  he  classes  some  books  expressly  among  the 
sctcrtd  writings,  mentions  others  toUhatU  ascribing  to  them  any 
authority,  and  omits  others  altogether. 

I.  The  following  belong  to  the  first  class:*  — 

1.  The  Pentateuch;        5.  Isaiah;  9.  Jonah; 

2.  Joshua;  6.  Jeremiah;  10.  Naham; 

3.  Kings;  7.  Ezekiel;  11.  Haggai; 

4.  Psalms;  8.  Daniel;  12.  Zachariah. 

II.  To  the  second  belong  the  following  books :  *  — 

1.  Lamentations;  4.  Chronicles; 

2.  Judges  and  Ruth ;  5.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah ; 

3.  Samuel;  6.  Esther, 
in.  .The  fbllowing  belong  to  the  third  class:  — 

1.  Proverbs;  3.  Ecclesiastes ; 

2.  Canticles;  4.  Job. 


«  (1.)  See  Preface,  §  4.  Ant.  iii.  c  5,  §  2;  iv.  o.  8,  §  48;  iz.  c.  2,  f  9. 
(2.)  Ant  v.  c.  1 ,  §  17.  (3.)  Ant.  ix.  c.  2,  §  2.  (4.)  Ant.  vn.  c.  12,  §  3.  (5.)  Ant. 
xi.  c.  I,  §  2.  (6.)  Ant.  x.  c.  5,  §  1.  (7.)  Ant.  x.  c.  8,  §  2.  (8.)  Ant  x.  c.  10, 
§  4,  and  c.  ai,  §  7.  (9.)  Ant  z.  c.  2,  §  2,  ad  fin.,  (here  he  chMei  all  th« 
twelve  Minor  Prophets  together,  and  ranka  them  with  laaiah,)  and  Ant.  iz. 
e.  10,  §  1, 2.  (10.)  Ant  iz.  c.  11,  §  3.  See  WhiMUnC$  note.  (11  and  12.)  Ant. 
XL  c.  4,  §  5. 

*  (1.)  Ant.  z.  c.  5,  §  1.  Compare  v.  c.  1  with  the  book  of  Joshua.  (2.)  And 
T.  c.  2-— 8  with  Judges.  (3.)  Compare  v.  c.  9— vii.  with  the  books  of  Samuel. 
(4.)  Ant  viii.  c.  12,  §  4.    Compare  S  Ch.  ziv.  8.    (5.)  Ant.  zi.  5,  f  1, 2, 8.    But 
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Josephus  does  not  quote  any  one  of  these  four  books.  This 
fact  is  easily  explained.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Hebrew  na- 
tion, not  of  its  literature;  and,  as  these  are  not  historical  books, 
he  could  write  a  history  without  quoting  them.  The  book  of  Job 
was  well  known  at  that  time,  for  it  is  quoted  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  by  Philo.  Josephus,  doubtless,  included  it  among  the 
thirteen  prophetic  books.* 


^  6. 


CHAP.    II. CHRISTIAN    CATALOGUES    OF    THE    BOOKS    IN    THE 

CANON    OF   THE    OLD   TESTAMENT. 

I.      CANON   OP  THE   WRITERS   OF  THE    GREEK   CHURCH. 

The  apostolical  Fathers  were  mostly  ignorant  of  the  original  lan- 
guage of  the  Hebrew  canon ;  therefore,  in  studying  the  Old  Testament, 
they  were  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  translation.  The  Alexandrian 
version  was  generally  used.  And  since  that  contains  books  not 
found  in  the  Hebrew  canon,  it  is  not  strange  to  find  these  writers 
quoting  indifferently  the  apocryphal  and  the  canonical  books. 

Barnabas  and  Hermas,  and,  still  later,  Ireneus  and  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  cite  the  apocryphal  writings,  ascribing  to  them  the  same 
authority  as  to  the  canonical  books.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  in 
a  man  so  learned  as  Clement  of  Alexandria.* 

1 .     Canon  of  Melito. 

Melito  is  the  first  Christian  writer  who  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  the 
**  universally  acknowledged  Scriptures  "  of  the  Old  Testament,  says 
Eusebius,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  this  valuable  document'  He 
took  it  from  the  writings  of  Melito  himself.     From  his  account,  it 

he  draws  ahofrom  the  apocryphal  Ezra,    Compare  xi.  c.  3,  §  2 — 8,  with  1  £ad.  iii. 
iv.    See  WhisUnCs  note  on  this  passage.    (6.)  Compare  zi.  c.  6  with  the  canonical 
book  of  Esther,  which  Whiston  thinks  J.  never  saw.    Note  on  Cont.  Ap.  i.  §  8. 
<*  See  above,  §  15,  and  Eichhom^  §  40 — 50.    See,  on  the  other  hand,  Dr. 
PaJfrey  s  Academical  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  25,  sqq. 

*  See  above,  §  25. 

•  Eusebiiu,  Hist.  Eccl.  iv.  c.  26.    See  §  25,  above. 
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appears  the  canon  was  not  then  settled  among  the  Christians;  for 
had  this  been  the  case,  it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  Onesi- 
mus  to  write  to  Melito  to  ascertain  the  number  of  books  deemed 
divine^  or  inspired ;  and  still  less  would  it  be  requisite  for  the  bishop 
himself  to  journey  to  Palestine  to  make  inquiries  upon  this  subject. 

Melito's  list  contains  only  the  books  received  in  the  churches  of 
Palestine ;  therefore  we  cannot  conclude  from  it  that  these  books, 
and  these  only,  were  received  in  all  the  other  churches.  The  book 
of  Esther,  Nehemiah,  and  Lamentations,  are  not  named  in  it.  But 
the  two  latter  were  doubtless  included  in  the  books  of  Ezra  and 
Jeremiah.  Eichhorn,  as  it  has  already  been  said,  thinks  Esther  was 
likewise  included  with  Ezra,  but  his  arguments  are  not  satisfactory.'* 
From  this  epistle  we  learn  that  there  was  no  well-known  canon  of 
Scripture  acknowledged  in  his  time.*  He  admits  none  of  the  apocry- 
phal, and  all  of  the  present  canonical  books,  with  the  single  and  doubt- 
ful exception  of  Esther.  This  is  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the 
table,  as  doubtful. 

2,   Canon  of  Origen. 

The  next  list  that  has  oome  down  to  us  is  from  the  celebrated 
Origen.  This,  also,  is  preserved  by  Eusebius.'  Origen  formed  it,  as 
lie  says,  from  the  testimony  of  the  Jews.  He  not  only  does  not  admit 
all  the  apocryphal  books,  but  expressly  excludes  some  of  them, 
namely,  the  books  of  Maccabees.'  The  omission  of  the  twelve  Minor 
Prophets,  in  this  catalogue,  is  satisfactorily  explained  as  an  accidental 
omission  of  the  transeriber.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to  account  for 
the  admission  of  Baruch  to  a  place  in  the  canon.  Perhaps  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  most  satisfactory  solution :  The  Jew,  or  Jews,  whom  he 

•  On  this  catalogue,  iee  Lardner,  vol.  U.  ch.  15.  Munteher^  Handbncb  der 
Dogmengeachichte,  vol.  i.  §  26.    Paffirey*s  Acad.  Leet.  vol.  i.  p.  32,  sqq. 

*  Sehmidy  in  his  Hist,  et  Vindic.  Canonis,  (cited  by  IHehkantj  §  52,)  maintains 
that  Esther  is  omitted  by  a  mistake  of  the  transcriber.  Bat  he  is  supported  by 
few  arguments.  It  might  be  omitted  from  the  Christian  canon  at  that  period, 
for  the  book  is  not  very  edifying  in  a  religious  point  of  view.  Afterwards,  when 
the  principles  on  which  the  Jewish  canon  wis  based,  were  better  understood,  the 
book  was  restored  to  its  place. 

'  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  25.    See  above,  §  25. 

'  "£1(0  d§  rwirmv  iatl  rht  Monnafiaiua^  te.r.  i.  But  see  Palfrey^  1.  c.  lect  ii. 
p.  35. 
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relied  in  for  his  authority,  may  have  had  a  high  esteem  for  the  book, 
and  at  their  suggestion,  strengthened  by  the  authority  of  the  Alex- 
andrian version,  he  gave  it  its  present  place  in  his  canon/ 

Munscher  concludes  the  Palestine  Jews  used  the  original  He- 
brew  text,  and  the  Hellenistic  Jews  the  Alexandrian  version.  The 
latter  included  more  books  than  the  former.  But,  even  among  the 
Palestine  Jews,  doubts  prevailed  upon  the  books  of  Baruch  and  Es- 
ther, which  were  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  against  the 
former.  Now,  the  difference  between  the  Palestine  and  the  Hellenis- 
tic canon  gradually  diminished ;  the  old  Palestine  canon  waa  restored. 
All  the  Christians  agreed  in  receiving  all  the  present  canonical  books, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Esther,  (and  it  is  doubtful  if  this  was 
rejected ;)  but  they  differed  in  admitting  or  rejecting  some  of  the 
apocryphal  writings — for  example,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  of  Jesus 
the  Son  of  Sirach,  &c.,  which  some  accepted*  and  others  refused  to 
admit.  The  church  and  its  most  distinguished  teachers  were  favora- 
ble to  these  books.  Ignorance  of  the  true  Hebrew  canon,  and  rev^ 
erence  for  the  Alexandrian  version,  favored  them.  Therefore  most 
of  the  writers  of  this  period  make  use  of  these  and  other  apocryphal 
books.  Yet,  even  then,  some  critics  were  found,  like  Origen  and 
Melito,  who  made  a  careful  investigation  of  the  subject,  and  consult- 
ed the  Jews,  the  only  authorities  in  the  matter,  and  adhered  to  the 
old  Jewish  canon.  But  their  labors  seem  to  have  exerted  but  litde 
influence  on  their  contemporaries ;  for,  after  the  time  of  Origen,  we 
find  a  difference  between  the  canon  of  the  Greek  and  that  of  the 
western  church.  Origen's  Hexapla  showed  to  all  scholars  what 
books  were  translated  from  the  Hebrew,  and  what  were  originaUy 
written  in  Greek.  The  writers  of  the  Gruk  church  uniformly  re- 
jected the  latter  from  the  canon.  This  is  evident  from  the  writings 
of  Eusebius,  and  the  catalogues  of  Athanasius,  Gregory,  and  EpipfaA- 
nius.  In  the  west,  Hilary  of  Poictiers,  and  Jerome,  both  students 
of  Origen's  writings,  were  likewise  of  this  opinion.  Others  of  the 
western  church  were  ignorant  of  his  works,  especially  of  the  Hex- 
apla, and  therefore  continued  to  use  all  the  books  contained  in  the 
Alexandrian  version. 


\ 


•  Rtdepennig  (Origenes,  eine  DarstelluDg  leiner  Lebens  und  seine  Lehie, 
Bonn,  184],  vol.  i.  p.  232,  sqq.)  thinki  Origen  never  made  a  very  sharp  dit- 
tinction  between  the  canonical  and  apocryphal.  It  can  hardly  be  denied  that  he 
quotes  the  apocryphal  booka  as  authoritiei ,  or  that  he  diatinguiahee  them  fram 
thoee  esteemed  sacred  by  the  Hebrews.     See  above,  §  25,  p.  90,  sqq. 
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3.     Canon  of  Athanasius. 

Athanasius  was  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  326  to  373.  He  is 
called  the  father  of  orthodoxy.  His  opinion,  therefore,  is  important. 
His  catalogue,  inserted  in  the  table,  is  found  in  a  fragment  of  what 
is  called  a  festal  epistle^  in  vol.  i.  p.  961  of  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  his  works.  He  acknowledges  all  the  canonical  books  except  the 
book  of  Esther. 

He  makes  three  classes  of  writings. 

1.  The  canonical.  In  this  class  he  places  all  of  our  canonical 
writings  except  the  book  of  Esther,  and  adds  the  book  of  Baruch^ 
and  the  Epistle^  to  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 

2.  Those  which  are  known,  but  not  admitted  to  the  canon.  They 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  table. 

3.  Apocryphal  writings,  which  are  the  invention  of  heretics,  who 
wrote  them  according  to  their  own  caprice.*  The  Synopsis  of 
Sacred  Scripture,  attributed  to  him,  and  contained  in  the  Benedictine 
edition  of  his  works,*  is  undoubtedly  spurious,  and  therefore  it  is  not 
noticed  in  the  table ;  but  it  agrees  in  the  main  with  the  festal  epistle. 

4.     Canon  of  Cyril  of  Jerusalem, 

Cyril  was  born,  according  to  Lardner,  about  315,  ordained  pree* 
byter  in  344  or  345,  and  bishop  in  350  or  351,  and  died  in  386. 
The  catechetical  discourses  from  which  this  table  is  compiled,  says 
Jerome,  were  written  in  his  youth,  while  he  was  a  presbyter,  that  is, 
about  347  or  348.  His  catalogue  differs  from  that  of  Athanasius  in 
admitting  the  book  of  Esther.' 

^  10. 

5.     Canon  of  the  Council  of  Laodicea, 

Lardner  says  the  date  of  this  council  is  not  certain.  Some  place 
it  before  the  council  of  Nice;  others  between  341  and  381.  The 
catalogue  is  contained  in  the  fifty-ninth  and  sixtieth,  or  fifiy-eighth 

*  See  the  remarks  of  Lardmr,  pt.  ii.  ch.  75,  and  of  Miifdbr,  l.c.  vol.  iii.  §  90. 
»  Opp.  Tol.  ii.  p.  126—904.  '  See  §  26,  rap.  p.  97,  eqq. 
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and  fifly-ninth  canons.  It  is  generally  received  as  genuine,  though  it 
is  not  free  from  all  doubts.  The  council  consisted  of  only  thirty  or 
forty  bishops  from  Lydia  and  the  neighboring  countries.  It  does  not 
differ  from  the  canon  of  Cyril.* 

^  11. 

6.     Canon  of  Epiphanitis. 

Epiphanius  was  chosen  bishop  of  Constantia,  the  capital  of  Cyprus, 
in  367  or  368.  In  his  works  there  are  three  catalogues  of  the 
books  of  the  Old  Testament.*  He  enumerates  twenty-oeven  books, 
which  he  reduces  to  twenty-two.  In  one  place  he  says,  the  Epistle 
of  Baruch  was  not  received  by  the  Jews  \'  but  again  he  mentions  it 
with  the  Prophecies  and  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.'  The  Wisdom 
of  Solomon  and  of  Sirach  are  called  " usffiU  books"  but  he  does 
not  rank  them  with  the  others. 

^  12. 

7.     Canon  of  Cfregory  of  Naxianzen. 

Gregory  was  born  about  326,  and  died  about  389  or  391.  His 
catalogue  is  found  in  his  poems.'  He  warns  his  readers  against 
apocryphal  writings.  He  enumerates  none  of  our  apocryphal  books 
in  his  canon,  and  omits  the  hook  of  Esther,  The  Lamentations,  it 
is  probable,  are  included  with  the  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 

^  13. 

8.     Canon  of  Amphilochius, 

Amphilochius  was  bishop  of  Iconium  from  370  to  391,  though 
these  dates  are  uncertain.  The  catalogue  is  found  in  an  Iambic 
poem  addressed  to  Seleucus.  Some  writers  —  and  De  Wette  seems 
of  the  number  —  attribute  it  to  Gregory  of  Nazianzen ;  but  their  argu- 


*  See  the  passage  in  §  26,  aup.  p.  94,  aqq. 

*  Pond,  et  Mena.  §  4,  0pp.  ii.  p.  161,  aqq.,  and  §  S3,  and  the  Panarmm, 
▼d.  i.  p.  19. 

*  Vol.  u.  p.  163,  A.  *  VeL  i.  p.  19. 

'  Cann.  zzxiii.  0pp.  i«l.  ii.  p.  96,  ad.  Colon.    L/Mmm  itftni  t«  lbs 
▼aloable  literature  which  relatea  to  him  and  hia  worka. 
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menu  are  not  satisfactory.*  He  differs  from  Gregory  in  mentioning 
the  book  of  Esther,  though  he  gives  it  but  a  qualified  admission  — 
''  to  these  some  add  Esther." 


^  14. 
9.     Canon  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions, 

The  genuineness  of  this  work  cannot  be  defended.*  If  this  is  the 
same  cited  by  Epiphanius/  which  is  very  doubtful,  then  it  must  be 
referred  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century.  But  writers,  not 
without  good  reason,  refer  it  to  the  fifth.' 

Besides  the  canonical  books,  the  eighty-fifih  canon  enumerates  the 
three  books  of  Maccabees  and  the  book  of  Judith.  This  latter, 
however,  is  wanting  in  some  manuscripts.  The  book  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cus  is  not  admitted.  If  this  canon  was  written  in  the  fourth  century, 
it  seems  to  have  had  but  little  influence  at  the  time ;  for  none  of  the 
Christian  writers  on  the  canon  ever  refer  to  it.  Epiphanius,  indeed, 
says  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Apostles,  **  All  the  order  of  the  canon 
is  preserved  in  it"'  But  he  would  not  be  willing  to  say  this  of  a 
work  admitting  Judith  and  the  Maccabees  to  a  place  in  the  canon. 

^  15 

RESULTS. 

Such  is  the  canon  of  the  Greek  church  at  the  close  of  the  fourth 
century.  The  churches  uniformly  received,  the  twenty-two  canonical 
books  of  the  Hebrews,  that  is,  aU  of  our  present  eanonicai  writings 
of  the  Old  Testament.  Some,  however,  rejected  the  book  of  Esther, 
while  others  admitted  the  book  ofBarueh  and  the  Epistle  of  Jeremiah 

*  See  the  arguments  on  both  sides  in  Lanfaisr,  1.  c.  pL  ii.  ch.  99.  The  poem 
may  be  found  in  the  Monumenta  Greca,  ed.  CaUUriut,  torn.  ii.  99 — 104,  and  in 
Gregory*s  Opp.  vol.  ii.  p.  194,  ed.  Colon. 

*  See  the  work  in  Afoiut,  Cone.  Patr.  vol.  i.  p.  47,  and  in  CoieUrius,  Patr. 
Apost  vol.  i.  p.  448. 

'  Hares.  Izz.  No.  10,  p.  8SSt,  883,  ed.  PHmiue.  Given  dio  in  Oralit, 
Spicilegium,  vol.  i.  p.  46—65. 

*  See  Lardiur,  pt.  ii.  ch.  85. 
'  Opp.  p.  82S^  ed.  PUamus. 

I  have  inserted  it  in  the  table  to  show  tha  elrikiaf  diftnaee  beiipsen  tatar 
catilogMs  and  thoae  prepaitd  by  the  emiBMit  solMlan  of  the  Gfsek  elimll  ia 
the  fourth  eentnry. 

VOL.  I.  64 
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to  the  canon.  The  book  of  Tobit,  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon,  and 
Sirach,  with  the  books  of  Maccabees,  and  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha, 
while  they  were  pronounced  useful  and  instructive  works,  were 
excluded  from  the  list  of  sacred,  inspired,  and  canonical  writings. 
In  this  result  we  see  the  influence  of  Origen,  whose  works,  in  this 
century,  were  diligently  and  extensively  studied  in  the  Greek  church. 
Still  some  writers,  like  Athanasius,  Cyril,  and  Epiphanins,  refer  to 
the  apocryphal  books,  both  for  illustration  and  argument.  But  Ori- 
gen himself  did  the  same. 

^  16. 

II.      CANON   OP   THE    LATIN   CHURCH    IN   THE    FOURTH   CENTURT. 

1.    Canon  of  Jerome. 

Jerome  was  born  in  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  and  died 
4^.  He  did  more  than  any  other  ancient  for  the  elucidation  of  the 
Scripture,  with  the  single  exception  of  Origen.  The  one  danced  to 
the  piping  of  the  other.  He  was  master  of  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages.  In  the  preface  to  his  translation  of  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  he  gives  a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament.  This  contains  all  the  old  canonical  Hebrew  writings, 
that  is,  our  present  canonical  books,  and  no  more.  He  expressly 
excludes  the  apocryphal  books,  though  he  calls  some  of  them  valuable 
ond  edifying  works.  He  says  the  Jews  have  not  the  apocryphal 
additions  to  Daniel,  but  ridicule  the  Christians  for  the  reverence  they 
pay  them.  He  censures  those  apocryphal  books  which  pass  un- 
der the  name  of  Ezra  (the  apocryphal  books  of  Esdras)  and  Solo- 
mon.* At  the  request  of  his  friends,  he  translated  Tobit  and  Judith 
into  Latin.  But,  in  the  preface  to  each  of  these,  he  states  that  they 
are  apocryphal.* 

^  17. 

2.    Canon  of  Rufinus. 

Rufinus  was  contemporary  with  Jerome,  and  agrees  with  him  per- 
fectly in  the  books  he  admits  to  the  canon  and  rejects  from  it  The 
one  is  a  copy  of  the  other. 


*  Pnaf.  in  Dan.  and  in  Esek.    Adv.  VigUiMi,  Opp.  iv.  p.  988,  tqq. 
»  Prof,  in  Tohilv  Opp.  i.  p.  1158.    Prof,  in  Judith,  p.  1170.    8m  Urinmr,  pt 
ii.  ch.  114. 
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^  18. 

3.     Canon  of  the  Council  of  Carthage. 

The  third,  or,  as  others  call  it,  the  sixth,  council  of  Carthage,  says 
Lardner,*  assembled  in  397.  Aurelius,  the  bishc^  of  Carthage,  pre- 
sided, and  the  celebrated  Augustine  was  present  The  forty-seventh 
canon  of  this  council  establishes  the  canon  as  it  is  given  in  the  table. 
It  recognizes  six  apocryphal  books,  viz.  Tohit,  Judith^  Wisdom  of 
Solomon^  and  Sirach^  and  the  two  books  of  Maccabees,  Does  it  not 
also  include  the  apocryphal  Esther,  and  Esdras,  with  the  canonical 
books  of  those  names  ?  * 

^  19. 

4.     Ctmon  of  Augustine, 

Augustine  was  bom  354,  and  died  430^  A.  C.  His  canon  is  the 
same  that  was  established  by  the  council  of  Carthage.'  Dr.  Lardner 
attempts  to  explain  his  admission  of  apocryphal  books  to  the  canon, 
and  shows,  if  he  really  maintained  the  canonicity  of  these  writings, 
he  was  inconsistent  with  himself;  for  he  frequently  uses  expressions 
which  show  that  these  books  were  not  esteemed  of  equal  authority 
with  those  of  the  Jewish  canon.  The  inconsistency  must  be  admitted. 
But  we  cannot  reconcile  the  difference  between  his  canon  and  that 
of  Jerome  with  the  common  hypothesis,  that  all  the  churches  of  the 
east  and  west  adhered  to  one  uniform  canon. 

^  20. 

CONCLUSION. 

While  the  Greek  church,  through  the  acquaintance  of  their  teach- 
ers with  the  original  Hebrew,  or  at  least  with  the  writings  of  Origen, 
adhered  to  the  original  and  genuine  canon,  the  councils  and  teach- 
ers of  the  Latin  church,  for  the  most  part  ignorant  of  Hebrew, 
enlarged  their  canon,  and  admitted  nearly  all  the  apocryphal  additions 
of  the  Alexandrian  version.  Jerome  and  Rufinus  are,  indeed,  noble 
exceptions  to  this  rule.    Their  learning  and  diligence  had  conducted 


*  See  Loniiier,  pt  u.  cb.  116.  ^  See  JMisnh,  vol.  iii.  p.  891  and  9fM. 

«  Doctr.  Christ  u.  ch.  viii.  12, 13, 14. 
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them  to  the  truth;  they  walked  by  a  clearer  light  than  their  con- 
temporaries of  the  west.  Such  was  the  state  of  opinion  respecting  the 
canon  at  the  close  of  the  fourth  century*.  In  the  following  ages,  the 
apocryphal  and  canonical  writings  were  confounded  in  the  Catholic 
church.*  In  the  Greek  church,  the  influence  of  Origen  still  con- 
tinued, and  they  were  kept  distinct  But  at  this  day  there  is  no 
universal  canon  adq>ted  by  all  classes  of  Christians.  The  Greek  and 
the  Roman  church  have  always  differed.  The  Catholic  and  the 
Protestant  still  disagree.  It  is  not  necessary,  for  practical  purposes, 
that  the  limits  of  the  canon  should  be  determined,  though  the  results 
of  our  inquiry  decide  plainly  in  favor  of  the  present  canon  of  the 
Protestants.  But  on  what  ground  is  the  Song  of  Solomon  admitted 
to  the  canon,  while  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  is  cast  out  as  unclean  t 
Certainly  not  for  its  intrinsic  merits.  The  Jewish  canon,  it  seems, 
contains  all  of  the  old  national  works  that  could  be  collected,  and 
rejects  all  other  compositions. 


D. 

HISTORY  OP  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE  TO  THE  TIMK 

OP  ITS  EXTINCTION.* 

(See  $  90,  iqq.,  p.  120.) 
ON   THE    SHEMITISH    LANGUAGES    IN    GENERAL. 

1.  The  Hebrew  language  is  (Hily  a  single  branch  of  that  great 
stock  of  languages  and  nations  in  Hither  Asia,  which,  originally,  not 
only  embraced  Palestine,  but  also  Syria,  Phoenicia,  Babylonia,  Ara- 
bia, and  i£thiopia.     Some  have  wished  to  enumerate  Assyria,  and 

See  the  letter  of  Innoeent,  bishop  of  Rome,  to  Exsuperims,  biihop  of  Toaloaie, 
written  in  406.  All  the  books  of  the  Carthaginian  canon  are  declared  canon- 
ical by  it.  "  Recipiantur,"  says  the  bishop.  See  the  letter  in  SewZer,  Unterroch 
Ob.  d.  Kanons,  vol.  i.  p.  18.    See  also  p.  QO— 29. 

*  Translated  from  Oesenius^  Geschichte  d^r  Heb.  Spraohe,  beginning  with 
i  4,  which  is  here  §  1. 
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the  two  provinces  in  Asia  Minor,  Cappadocia  and  Poutus  on  the 
Halys,  as  branches  of  this  trunk ;  but,  to  say  the  least,  this  is  very 
uncertain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  in  several  periods,  branches  of 
this  stock  have  extended  themselves  far  beyond  their  original  limits. 
For  example,  in  times  of  high  antiquity,  the  Phoenician  language 
prevailed  in  Carthage,  and  in  the  extended  colonies  and  factories  of 
this  commercial  people.  And,  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage prevailed  in  all  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  as  far  as  Spain. ** 
2.  There  is  no  convenient  and  adequate  name  for  this  race  of 
languages  and  people.  The  Fathers,  and  Jerome  in  particular,  call 
these  languages,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Oriental  languages.  In 
modern  times,  Eichhorn  has  recommended  that  the  term  Shemitish 
should  be  used  instead  of  the  other ;  because,  in  the  genealogical 
table  given  in  Gen.  x.  21,  sqq.,  most  of  these  people  are  derived 
from  Shem.  However,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  term  is  some- 
times too  extensive,  and  sometimes  too  limited,  and  by  no  means 
answers  its  purpose.  But  yet  an  explanation  will  free  it  from  all 
chance  of  mistake,  and  so  it  may  still  be  used.^ 

*  On  the  question  whether  a  language  kindred  to  the  Hebrew  was  ipoken  in 
Assyria  also,  see  below,  §  111,  3.  The  inquiry  on  the  language  of  Asia  Minor, 
within  the  Halys,  is  likewise  connected  with  this.  Bochart,  (Canaan,  p.  535,) 
Heeren,  (Com.  Soc.  Gott.  vol.  viii.  p.  23,  sqq.,)  and  others,  maintain  that  a 
Syriac  dialect  obtained  here,  and  rely  for  authority  on  the  name  of  these  people 
—  white-Sf/rianSf  JtvxoavQot.  But  Strabo  (lib.  xii.)  expressly  ascribes  a  lan- 
guage of  their  own  to  the  Cappadocians,  the  limits  of  whose  possessions  he 
carefully  designates.  The  single  words  which  now  remain,  which  either  occur 
as  Assyrio-Persian,  or  else  are  of  unknown  meaning,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  fact  that  the  sacred  customs  of  the  Persians  prevailed  there,  {SirabOy  lib.  xv. 
p.  504,  al.  1065,)  and  that  the  name  Cappadocia  is  Persian,  (Herodotus^  vii.  14,) 
render  it  probable  that  these  provinces,  both  in  descent  and  language,  belong  to 
the  Assyrians,  and  not  the  Syrians.     See  JaUonskU  Opusc.  vol.  ii.  p.  126,  sqq. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  marks  which  tend  to  show  that  Phcenician 
was  spoken  in  some  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  ChcniluSj  a  contemporary  of  Alexan- 
der  the  Great,  says  this  of  the  Solymi,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lycia  and 
Pisidia.    Josephus  (Cont  Ap.  i.  22)  cites  a  line  from  him — 

rXotaaav  fiiv  ^otviaoav  in6  arofAorav  ii<piivTaf. 

But  Josephus  himself  misunderstands  the  passage,  for  he  supposes  the  Solymi 
are  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  Jews ;  and  the  verse  has  frequently 
been  adduced  to  prove  that  the  Jews  spoke  Phosnician  or  Canaanitish.  But 
others  corrected  the  mistake  long  ago.    See  Ebvereamp,  in  loc. 

*  See  Eiekhom,  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  vi.  p.  778,  sqq.,  and,  on  the  other  side,  Stange^ 
Theol.  Symmicta,  vol.  i.  No.  1.  He  says  the  Cushiies  and  Catuumit§9  were 
descended  from  Ham ;  and  it  is  certain  the  EtamiteSf  and  probable  that  the 
^ssjp^ianSf  did  not  belong  to  the  descendants  of  Shem.    Since  Lud  is  doubt* 
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3.  The  various  dialects  into  which  this  great  stock  of  languages 
is  divided  may  be  distinguished  into  three  main  branches :  — 

(1.)  The  Aramaan,  spoken  in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Babylo- 
nia. This  again  is  divided  into  the  east  and  west  Aramsan*  that  is, 
the  Chaldee  and  Syriac. 

(2.)  The  Cancumitish  or  Hebrew^  spoken  in  Palestine  and  Phoe- 
nicia.    The  Punic  is  a  descendant  of  this. 

(3.)  The  Arabic,  of  which  the  i£thiopic  is  a  parallel  branch. 
The  Samaritan  is  a  mixture  of  the  Hebrew  and  Aramsan. 

These  dialects  flourished  in  their  greatest  vigor  at  different  times. 
We  have  the  most  ancient  traces  of  the  formation  of  the  Hebrew,  in 
which,  in  general,  the  oldest  monuments  of  the  languages  of  an- 
tiquity are  preserved  to  us.  As  this  became  extinct,  the  east 
Aramsan,  or  Chaldee,  came  forth.  The  relics  we  possess  of  the 
Syriac  are  still  more  modern,  and  the  literature  of  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage extends  little  beyond  the  age  of  Mohammed.  We  have  no 
accounts  of  it  in  earlier  times,  even  if  it  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
culture. 

Most  of  these  dialects  are  now  extinct,  or  only  survive  in  frag- 
ments, in  obscure  districts.  But  the  Arabic  has  outlived  them  all, 
and  is  not  only  the  prevalent  popular  language  throughout  all  Syria, 
iEgypt,  Arabia,  and  the  north  coasts  of  Africa,  but,  as  the  religious 
language,  it  is  diffused  throughout  Persia  and  Turkey,  and  wherever 
the  religion  of  Mohammed  prevails.  On  account  of  the  religious 
interest  felt  in  the  Hebrew  language,  the  works  in  which  it  is  pre- 
served have  been,  incontestably,  more  widely  extended  since  its 
extinction,  than  while  it  was  a  living  tongue  :  from  this  cause,  as  the 
language  of  religious  books,  it  has  continued  to  live  in  the  two  great 
religious  parties  which  have  proceeded  from  it.* 

ful,  only  two  of  Shein*s  offspring,  Arphaxad  and  Arant^  remain  for  our  atock  of 
languages.  Eichhom  thinks  the  Canaanites  were  originally  Hamitea,  and  adopted 
the  Shemitish  language  aflerwards,  when  they  settled  on  the  coasts  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Still  less  has  it  been  proved  that 
originally  alphabetical  writing  belonged  to  the  Shemites,  and  hieroglyphics  to 
the  Hamites.  The  affinity  of  languages  is  one  of  the  most  treacherous  guides 
for  the  affinities  of  nations.  So  we  may  well  doubt  whether  the  author  of  that 
system  of  the  descent  of  nations,  in  Genesis,  is  in  the  right  when  he  declares 
part  of  the  Arabian  race  (the  Joctanides,  v.  26 — 30)  are  of  an  entirely  different 
origin  from  the  others,  (v.  7 ;)  and  also  when  he  separates  the  Hebrews,  in  this 
genealogy,  from  the  Canaanites. 

*  For  more  minute  accounts  of  the  character,  history,  and  literature,  of  these 
dialects,  see  Addung,  Mithridates,  vol.  i.  p.  299,  sqq.  Eitkhom^  Geach.  Lit  vol. 
V.  p.  405,  sqq. 
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4.  The  difference  between  these  dialects  is  scarcely  as  great  as 
that  between  the  different  branches  of  the  Slavic,  or  the  German 
stock,  though  it  is  greater  and  different  from  that  between  the 
dialects  of  Greece,  with  which  they  have,  not  very  properly,  been 
compared.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  striking  and  common 
peculiarities  in  which  they  all  differ  from  the  western  languages :  — 

(1.)  They  delight  in  gutturals,  of  various  degrees,  some  of  which 
cannot  be  imitated  by  us. 

(2.)  The  primitive  words  usually  consist  of  two  syllables,  and  are 
more  frequently  verbs  than  nouns. 

(3.)  The  oblique  cases  of  the  personal  pronouns  and  the  similar 
possessive  pronouns  are  always  affixed  to  the  verb,  noun,  or  particle. 

(4.)  The  verb  has  only  two  tenses.  As  for  the  optative  and  sub- 
junctive moods,  they  scarcely  exist.  On  the  contrary,  a  general 
analogy  is  found  in  expressing  the  different  modifications  in  the 
meaning  of  a  verbal. 

(5.)  There  are  only  two  genders,  masculine  and  feminine.  The 
cases  are  indicated  by  prepositions ;  the  genitive,  very  peculiarly,  by 
a  close  connection  with  the  nominative.  There  are  no  distinct 
forms  for  the  comparative  and  superlative.  However,  the  Arabic  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule. 

(6.)  Compound  words  are  never  found  either  as  nouns  or  verbs, 
but  only  as  proper  names. 

(7.)  The  syntax  is  somewhat  simple,  and  the  style  is  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  a  periodic  structure,  which  arises  from  the  want 
of  particles  and  the  awkward  use  of  them.* 

HEBREW   LANGUAGE.       ITS   DITTERENT   NAMES. 

Afler  this  general  survey,  we  will  now  turn  to  the  Hebrew  language 
itself,  the  only  one  which  concerns  us  at  this  time. 

The  term  **  Hebrew  language^*  (^"^"P?  1"^^)  ^^^^  °^  occur  in 
the  Old  Testament,  though  it  must  have  been  common  when  part 
of  it  was  written.  Instead  of  this  name,  the  language  is  usually 
called  the  language  of  Canaan^  Isa.  xix.  18,  *^^  "  D^b;  but  here 

the  expression  is  rather  the  poetical  than  the  eommon  term.    It 
seems  to  be  called  the  Jinks'  language  in  2  Kings  xviii.  26,  (com- 

*  C.  Q,  JbUany  Venaoh  Unteracheidaiigneiehen  der  Or.  and  Occid.  Spr.  sa 
entdecken ;  Letp.  179S,  8to. 
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pare  Isa.  xxxvi.  11,  13,)  and  in  Neh.  xiii.  24.  The  latter  pas- 
sages follow  the  usage  which  arose  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten 
tribes ;  for,  after  that  event,  the  name  Judta  and  Jew  waa  applied  to 
the  whole  land  and  nation.  In  Jeremiah  it  is  commonly  used  as  a 
general  name  of  the  people,  and  in  particular,  in  xxziv.  9,  it  is  used 
as  synonymous  with  Hebrew,  The  term  Hebrew*  first  occurs  in 
the  Apocrypha.^  But  there  it  means  the  prevalent  Aramean  popu- 
lar language,  which,  at  that  time,  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
Hebrew.  In  Josephus,  by  the  term  language  of  the  Hebrews,'  the 
old  Hebrew  language  is  to  be  understood.*' 

Although  it  requires  no  proof  that  the  Hebrew  language  received 
this  name  because  it  was  the  language  of  the  Hebrew  nation,  yet, 
since  the  manner  of  using  and  writing  this  name,  since  its  origin 
and  meaning,  appear  to  be  contested,  a  short  explanation  on  these 
points  will  not  be  out  of  place.' 

1.  The  following  remarks  may  be  made  on  the  difference  between 
the  name  Hebrew  and  Israelite:  —  (1.)  In  the  writings  of  the  He- 
brews themselves,  the  former  word  is  chiefly  used  merely  as  an  an- 
tithesis to  men  of  a  different  race ;  for  example,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  iEgyptians,  or  Philistines,  or  where  one  not  a  Hebrew  is 
introduced  as  speaking. 

(2.)  Foreign  writers,  Greek  and  Roman,  seem  to  have  been 
acquainted  only  with  this  name  and  that  of  Jews,   bat  to   know 

*  'EflQaiari,  or  t»7  'E(i^aidi  Siaiitntf.  *  Prologue  to  Sirach. 

*  rXciaaa  x&v  *  EfiQdiAv. 

*  See  John  ▼.  2,  ziz.  13 ;  Acts  zzi.  40,  zzii.  3,  zzvi.  14 ;  Joaepfaui,  Ant  i.  2, 
et  al.  See  Elias  LmUa^  in  Thisbi,  voce  ^Tin*^;  Vitringa  ad  Isa.  zxzvi.  11; 
Mangey,  in  Philo,  vol.  ii.  p.  86 ;  and  Hmkty  Muaeom,  vol.  ii.  p.  638. 

The  name  luiy  language  (KC'l^pH  ysHi)  first  occurs  in  the  Targnm  on  Gen. 
zi.  1,  zzzi.  11,  47,  and  zlv.  12,  and  Paeudo^omUkan.  By  this  term  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  language  of  the  holy  books,  in  opposition  to  ^h  "^,  tJle 
profane  language^  i.  e.  the  Chaldee. 

The  term  Asayrian  language  (f\'^yi!Wlk)  is  sometimes  improperly  used  for  the 

Hebrew  language  written  in  the  Assyrian  oharaoters.  Tr.  MegiUa,  ch.  ii.  No.  1, 
vol.  ii.  p.  393,  ed.  SuarmhusiuM.  Mikne  Mraham,  fol.  6.  Gen.  Jakob,  fol.  142, 
col.  1. 

'  Yet  JhigueU  (Einleit  in  A.  T.  p.  27)  eeeks  a  difibrent  eyplanation.  ^  The 
Arabians  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  tvrmmt»g  and  the  szttMtk    JEUre» 

may,  perhaps,  mean  the  hmgoage  that  is  extinct.    (^09  "^  XHk ,  inCsrvt,  M 
xxziv.  30.    Ps.  czliv.  4.)  " 
flee  Poeoeke,  Spec.  Hist  Arab.  p.  3. 

See  Lexicon,  snb  voce  '^*^.    Perhaps  1  Sam.  xiii.  3. 7,is  the  only  exiO((pCis». 
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nothing  of  the  term  Israelites,  So  Pausanias  calls  them  Hebrews^ 
[to^g  E^gaXovg,)  and  their  land,  the  country  of  the  Hebrews ^  ('E^Qaion^ 
X^Qa.)  Tacitus  and  Josephus  use  this  term  throughout.  This  shows 
there  was  the  same  relation  between  these  two  contemporary  names 
which  we  find  among  many  nations :  Hebrew  is  the  proper  name  of 
the  people,  by  which  they  were  known  to  foreign  nations ;  Israelite 
is  the  patronymic,  or  genealogical  name,  which  is  usually  current 
only  among  the  people  themselves.* 

Here  the  question  arises,  whether  the  name  Hebrew  was  ever  used 
in  a  wider  sense  than  that  of  Israelite.^  It  seems  this  was  the  case; 
but  the  limits  of  this  use  cannot  be  distinctly  defined.  Abraham  is 
called  the  Hebrew,  (Gen.  xiv.  13,)  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that 
his  race  was  called  by  the  same  name.  In  Gen.  x.  2,  Shem  is  called 
the  father  of  all  the  sons  of  Heber — an  expression  somewhat  emphatic. 
In  the  New  Testament,  the  term  Hebrew  means  the  SyrihChaldee, 
in  opposition  to  Greek  and  Latin ;  in  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  used 
in  opposition  to  the  Aramaean.  In  the  latter,  might  not  the  term 
Hebrew  be  used,  inasmuch  as  it  embraced,  in  its  widest  sense,  the 
Aramean  also?  However,  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  —  the  Ish- 
maelites,  or  Idumaeans, — or  of  Heber,  —  for  example,  the  Nahorites 
and  Arabians  descended  from  Joctan,  —  are  never  called  by  this 
name.  Though  originally  more  extensive,  the  term  may  have  been 
gradually  restricted. 

2.  The  genealogical  table  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  x.)  refers  the 
origin  of  the  name  to  Heber,  {*^ ,  "E^eq^)  the  founder  of  the  race, 

and  the  sons  of  Heber ^  (nn9  "^33 ,)  or  Heber ^  is  used  poetically  for 
Hebrews,  (Q"^?^?  0  ^  ^^  ^^  ^0x6,  were  a  patronymic  from  Heber. 
But  the  spirit  of  that  entire  table,  in  which  names  of  peqple,  cities, 
and  lands,  are  personified,  leads  us  to  conclude  Heber  was  not  an  his- 
torical, but  only  a  mythical  personage,  whose  name  was  first  formed 
from  that  of  the  people.    This  was,  doubtless,  the  case  with  Ion, 


•  Compare  the  namei  of  the  HimgariaiM  (i.  e.  strangers)  and  Magyan ;  the 
Gemuuii  (war-men)  and  Dutch,  (pfohably  a  patronymic  from  Tsui;)  the  Pho-' 
nieimns  and  Canaanitee ;  the  Kalmneka  {Imgsrers)  and  Oelota ;  the  Ttherkanen 
(robbers)  and  Adige,  Ac.  The  primitive  name  is  generally  ofpdUohe.  This 
iket  will  serve  as  a  guide  hereafter. 

»  6ltaA/iiMniii'«  Hiob.  p.  84.  Probably  ther^  is  no  diflferenee  in  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  in  2  Cor.  zi.  S8,  and  Phil.  iii.  6;  the  repetition  is  mere  tavlology,  as  it 
appears  firom  anif^a  *jtfiqeiifi. 

VOL.  I.  55 
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Dorus,  and  iEolus.  The  example  of  the  Arabians  shows  how  arbi- 
trarily the  Orientals  alter  these  names;  for,  when  they  repeat  their 
genealogy,  they  substitute  for  Heber,  Tin,  or  "nn,  names  which 
they  have  abbreviated  from  tiiT^  •*  It  is  very  difficult  to  tell  what 
was  the  true  origin  of  this  name;  but  it  may  be  considered  as 
decided  that  it  was,  originally,  an  appellative.  The  most  natural 
derivation  is  from  Eber,  (^inj  =  *in3n  ^5 ,  the  yonder  land,)  that  is, 

the  country  beyond  the  River  Euphrates.  Then  Hebrews  meant, 
mat  from  the  other  side — yonderers.  The  Canaanites  might,  very 
properly,  have  applied  this  name  to  the  horde  that  migrated  with 
Abraham,  or  they  may  have  brought  it  with  them  from  an  earlier 
time.^ 

ORIGIN    AND    AGE    OF    THE    HEBREW    LANGUAGE. 

1.  The  elder  writers  upon  language,  and  the  theologians,  in 
treating  this  subject,  adhered  to  the  mythical  history  of  Genesis, 
which  says  that  one  universal  language  prevailed  until  the  building 
of  the  tower  of  Babel,  and  from  this,  by  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
angry  Deity,  the  various  languages  of  the  world,  and  consequently 
the  Hebrew,  proceeded ;  thus,  in  a  myth  full  of  meaning  and  im- 
portance, concealing  a  problem  which  no  philosophy  has  ever  solved 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.' 

2.  Men  have  gone  still  further,  and  permitted  themselves  to  ask 
the  question,  What  was  the  original  and  universal  language  ?  Fol- 
lowing the  opinion  of  the  elder  Jews,  most  writers  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Hebrew,  and  attempted  to  establish  their  opinion  by  several  argu- 
ments, namely:  (1.)  The  names,  before  the  confusion  of  tongues, 
have  a  genuine  Hebrew  etymology;  for  example,  b*t»,  man,  Jan, 

•  See  Botdngtr,  Hist.  Orient,  p.  38—44. 

*  See  Bockart,  Fhaleg.  xi.  14.    HoUingtr^  Thei.  Phil.  p.  5.    LflJcAer,  I.  c.  p.  53. 

Wakon^  Prol.  iii.  1.    Hind^  I.  e.  p.  4.    It  has  been  fabely  derived  fiom  ^D9 

directly,  or  from  &n^OM ,  as  AuguMtine  will  haye  it,  Quest,  in  Gen.  lib.  i.  qu.  24. 
'  The  myth  of  the  eonfiuion  of  tongues  (in  Gen.  zi.)  is  analogous  to  a  Greek 
fable  in  PkUo,  De  Coi^fusione  Languarunij  (p.  251,  ed.  Colon,)  where  the  origin 
of  the  different  languages  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  golden  age,  and  is  ascribed 
to  the  anger  of  Saturn  at  the  ingratitude  of  men.  Previous  to  this,  men  and 
animals  spoke  the  same  language,  and  were  mutually  intelligible  to  one  another. 
See  the  passage  from  Plato's  Politicus,  in  Bochart^  Phaleg.  p.  3. 
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breathy  vanity,  and  others.  They  forgot  that  these  very  names  might 
have  been  formed  by  the  Hebrews,  or  transformed.  (2.)  In  almost 
all  languages,  traces  of  the  Hebrew  may  be  found ;  this  sometimes 
takes  place  very  naturally,  but  it  is  not  to  be  proved  by  accidental 
resemblances.  (3.)  By  the  historical  explanation  of  particular  pas* 
sages,  like  Gen.  ii.  23.'' 

3.  But  if,  independently  of  all  mythical  views,  we  attempt  to 
determine  something  as  to  the  antiquity  and  origin  of  the  language, 
we  find  ourselves  completely  forsaken  by  history.  In  those  writings 
which  are  proved  to  be  the  oldest,  we  find  the  language  in  the  same 
degree  of  culture  and  perfection  which  it  commonly  attained  in 
other  writings.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  follow  it,  as  we  can  the  Latin 
and  German  languages.  The  degree  of  grammatical  perfection 
which  belongs  to  it  is  not  small,  and  presupposes  an  existence  of 
centuries.  When  we  are  inquiring  about  its  antiquity,  we  must  not 
place  the  simplicity,  the  sensuous  and  poetical  character,  of  the  lan- 
guage too  high  in  the  estimate ;  for  that  simplicity  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  characteristic  of  this  whole  class  of  languages;  and  its 
sensuous  and  poetic  character  is  scarcely  more  important  than  it 
osually  is  in  all  old  original  languages.^  The  onomatthpoetica  are 
actually  less  numerous  than  in  the  western  languages,  and  less  than 
it  might  be  expected.  In  the  formation  of  the  radicals  of  three 
letters,  there  is  a  regularity  which  few  languages  can  show.' 

4.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  there  was  a  time  when  the  He- 
brew language  was  more  closely  united  with  the  cognate  dialects ; 
when  the  law  of  the  triliterah  was  not  yet  formed.  But  this  cannot 
be  proved ;  and  still  less  do  our  Hebrew  writings  extend  back  to  that 
time.     Since  Aramaisms  and  Arabisms  are  found  in  the  book  of  Job, 

*  See  Onkdos  and  Jerusalem  Targom,  on  Gen.  xi.  1,  Jo^hus,  Antiq.  i.  4, 
z.  2.  The  opinions  of  the  old  writers  may  be  found  in  St.  Morvni  Ezercitatt  de 
Ling.  primsBva,  (1694,  4to. ;)  C.  A.  Bode^  Diss,  de  Ling,  prim.,  (1740,  4to. ;)  A, 
Ffdferi  Opp.  p.  689 ;  and  Anton,  De  Ling.  priiasBva,  (1800,  4to.) 

*  Herder's  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  7,  and  p.  310,  (Grerman  ed.) 
Eichhom,  Einleit.  §  10.  However,  it  is  not  necessary,  and  not  true  of  every 
language,  that,  in  its  earlier  age,  it  should  have  been  a  highly  poetic  language, 
since,  in  the  oldest  documents,  it  has  coipe  down  to  the  very  verge  of  prose. 

*  The  following  are  some  of  the  anomaUhpoetiea :   ^itt « ^in  i  ^i^K ,  aUu ; 

TVk,  ak;  rmn ,  io,  euge;  Wlf ,  H^K*  p^M ,  pM ,  to  oigh,  to  groan;  *;|nb « Pgb  •  to 

lick;  D^ID,  avqiWv;  ^H,  Uirtur,  (bnt  the  name  of  animal  sounds,  for  the  most 
part,  is  not  imitated  from  their  actual  sound;)  pTTV ,  to  laugh ;  iTl9 ,  to  ndgh ; 

WQttolow. 
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some  have  availed  themselves  of  the  circumstance  in  order  to  refer 
the  book  to  the  earliest  period ;  and  they  have  appealed  to  the  confu- 
sion of  the  Greek  dialects  in  the  Homeric  age.  But  these  Aramaisms 
and  Arabisros  do  not  difier  from  those  which  are  found  in  the  other 
poetic  passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  particularly  those  which 
belong  to  the  second  period  of  the  language.  This  argument,  theo, 
for  the  high  antiquity  of  the  book,  is  as  untenable  as  all  others.* 


^4. 

COUNTRY    WHERE    IT    ORIGINATED.       ITS    RELATION    TO   THE 

FHCENICIAN    LANGUAGE. 

Without  doubt  we  are  to  look  to  Palestine  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
Hebrew  language ;  and  obvious  appearances  unite  in  supporting  the 
assertion  that,  with  a  few  alterations,  it  was  the  language  of  the 
Canaanitish  or  Phcenician  race/  who  inhabited  Palestine  before  the 
immigration  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham.  The  latter  received 
this  language,'  carried  it  to  i£gypt,  and  brought  it  back  with  them 
to  Canaan.  The  following  are  the  most  weighty  arguments  in  favor 
of  this  conclusion :  — 

1.  The  Canaanitish  names  of  persons  and  places  are  genoine 
Hebrew,  and,  for  the  most  part,  their  etymology  can  be  very  easily 
ascertained ;  for  example,  Abimelech,  t|^^*^nM,  (father  of  ike  king;) 

Melchisedek,     pns'^^id,    {king    of  righteousness;)     Adonibezek, 

pt^  ^T'^y  &c.  &c.     It  cannot  be  objected   to   this,  that  perhaps 

*  The  statement  (Gen.  xxxi.  47)  that  Laban,  a  man  of  Meiopotamia,  called  a 
place  by  the  Syriac  name  lfcri^iriB"ia*> ,  which  Jacob  called  by  the  Hebrew  name 

T^'^yhiU  of  witness,  presupposes  that  the  dialects  were  then  dirided  as  thfy 

aflerwards  were.  But  it  merely  proves  they  were  so  divided  in  the  writer's  time, 
and  he  supposed  such  was  the  case  in  the  patriarchal  age.  But  the  circum- 
stance is  not  improbable.  The  Jews,  however,  think  Abraham  spoke  Aramean 
before  his  migration  to  Canaan.  Liber  Cosri,  ii.  68.  See  Preface  to  Gesaumss 
Lexicon,  translated  in  the  Biblical  Repository,  vol.  iii.  p.  1^-45.  Simamisj  Ar- 
canum, p.  140.    Ilgeji^  De  Jobi Nat.  et  Virt  p.  18. 

^  *\933 ,  or  *>2!^3!3 ,  is  incontestably  the  domestic  name  of  the  PhoeniciaDS : 
even  the  Carthaginians  were  acquainted  with  it ;  for  Aagnstine  says  (Ex.  Ep. 
Rom.)  some  rustics  near  Hippo,  being  asked  whence  they  were,  answered,  ia 
Punic,  Chanani;  i.  e.  they  weire  Canaanites. 

"p^Sd  is  read  on  Phcenician  coins.    Eekkdy  Doct  Num.  vol.  iv.  p.  409. 

*  According  to  Gen.  xxxi.  47,  an  Aramsaxi  dialect  is  ascribed  to  them.  Sea 
above,  p.  435,  No.  4. 
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these  names  were  aflerwords  given  to  these  places,  or  that  names  of 
persons  and  places  were  Hebraized,  with  some  alterations ;  for  the 
character  of  the  language  is  so  penetrating  that  we  can  easily  com- 
pare with  it  the  Persian  and  ^Egyptian  names,  on  which  it  has  made 
only  rare  and  slight  alterations.  Sometimes,  when  names  are 
changed,  the  fact  is  expressly  stated ;  for  example,  Num.  xxxii.  38, 
Jos.  XV.  15,  xix.  47. 

2.  The  case  is  the  same  with  the  Phoenician  proper  names,  and 
the  Phoenician  words  that  are  deciphered  from  inscriptions  and 
coins,  or  preserved  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  So  far  as  these 
words  can  be  recognized,  they  either  coincide  completely  with  the 
Hebrew,  both  in  form  and  signification,  or  they  approach  more 
nearly  to  it  than  to  any  other  of  the  cognate  dialects,  even  nearer 
than  to  the  Syriac. 

The  Punic  language,  spoken  at  Carthage,  which  early  separated 
from  the  parent  state,  without  doubt  received  many  foreign  ingre- 
dients; but  it  cannot  conceal  its  origin.  Augustine  and  Jerome, 
among  the  ancients,  frequently  remarked  this.* 

3.  Afler  the  return  from  iEgypt,  the  Canaanites  remained  a  long 
'  time  with  the  Hebrews  in  the  land,  and  no  difference  of  language  is 

mentioned.  But  this  difference  between  the  Jewish  and  other  lan- 
guages was  noticed,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  ^Egyptians,  (Ps.  Ixxxi. 
6,  cxiv.  1,)  but  in  respect  to  such  nations  as  spoke  the  cognate  dialects, 
for  example,  the  Aramaean,  as  used  by  the  Assyrians,  (Isa.  xxxvi. 
11,)  and  the  east-Aramsan  of  the  Chaldees,  (Jer.  v.  15.) 

4.  The  Hebrew  language  itself  seems  to  present  certain  phe- 
nomena which  lead  to  the  opinion  that  it  was  formed  in  Canaan. 
Thus  the  term  sea  {q^)  is  the  only  term  for  *•  the  west."  It  is  some- 
times said  that  the  internal  structure  of  the  language  shows  it  grew 
up  in  the  midst  of  polytheism;  but  the  appearances  that  seem  to 
favor  this  opinion  can  be  explained  in  another  way  more  satisfactorily, 
and  more  in  accordance  with  analogy.* 


•  Augusthu^  Ep.  ad  Rom. :  Chriitui : Hunc  Hebrei  dicunt  Messiam, 

quod  verbum  lingus  punicaD  conBonnm  eat,  aicut  alia  Hebrea  permulta  et  poBDe 
omnia.  Quiest.  in  Jud.  vi.  16:  late  lingus  non  multum  inter  se  differunt. 
Tract.  XV.  in  Joan. :  Cognate  quippe  aunt  lingus  iatie,  Hebrea  et  Punica.  Je- 
Tome^  on  Isa.  vii. :  Lingua  Punica  que  de  Hebreorum  fontibus  manare  dicitur. 
See,  also,  on  Jer.  v.  25.    Pref.  in  Ep.  ad  Galatos. 

»  See  EUhhom,  §  10,  11. 

CJericus  (Ling.  Heb.  i.  5,  and  on  Gen.  i.  1,  and  xi.  5)  thinks  0*irTii»  of  poly- 
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5.  For  this  reason  it  is  called  the  language  of  Canaan.  Isa. 
xix.8.* 

AGE  OF  THE  LANGUAGE  IN  ITS  PRESENT  FOBM. 

It  may  be  maintained,  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability,  that 
the  Hebrew  language,  in  its  present  form,  and  the  literary  produc- 
tions in  that  language,  can  scarcely  extend  beyond  the  period  of 
David  and  Solomon.  Here  it  is  that  we  find  the  first  sure  ground  in 
the  history  of  the  language. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  Pentateuch  was  a  production  of 
the  Mosaic  age,  we  must  place  the  terminus  a  quo  much  higher. 
But  although  this  doctrine  has  found  such  learned  defenders  in  the 
present  age,  it  can  scarcely  be  brought  again  before  the  bar  of 
impartial  criticism.  If  there  were  no  historical  arguments,  the  lan- 
guage, with  which  we  are  now  alone  concerned,  would  lie  as  a  very 
important  weight  in  the  balance;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  the  language 
of  the  Pentateuch  coincides  perfectly  with  that  of  the  other  old 
historical  books,  and,  in  the  poetic  passages,  it  coincides  with  the 
poetry  of  the  first  age  of  the  language.^  If  these  writings  are  sepa- 
rated by  nearly  a  thousand  years  from  one  another ;  if  the  former  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  Moses,  as  some  maintain,  then  we  shall  have  a 
phenomenon  before  us  that  is  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history 
of  languages,  namely,  that  the  living  language  and  the  circle  of  ideas 
of  the  people  remained  unaltered  during  so  long  a  period. 
."^~^~^^^~^"~^^~^^^^~~^"^^^"""."^-^^^^^~~^^^~~^-"~^~~"^""~~"^^^^^"^— ^■^— ^^^-^^^.^^^^^^^^■^^■^^—^^^^^^■^■^^^ 

theistic  origin,  but  wms  preserved  after  the  introduction  of  monotheiBm,  and  ap- 
plied to  God,  who  stood  in  the  place  of  all  gods,  Jewish  writers  preceded  him 
in  this.  Liber  Cosri,  p.  256.  See  Herder,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  48.  GtMer,  in  Eiek- 
honCa  Urgeach.  vol.  i.  p.  220,  pt  ii.  p.  108,  vol.  ii.  p.  218.  JEtcAJbrm,  in  yooe  in 
Simonis  Lex.  But  the  thought  is  rather  ingenious  than  well  founded,  for  the 
pluralis  ezcdlentut  occurs  in  fi'^Sifil  and  fi'^bTSl  >  where  such  an  explanation 
cannot  be  admitted. 

«  See  proofs  of  this  in  WaUon,  Prol.  iii.  14—19.    Boehart,  Can.  ii.  1.     CUn- 

cus,  1.  c.  No.  5.     BeUermarmf  Erklarung  d.  punischen  Stellen  im  Ponulus  der 

Plautus^  pt.  i.  p.  5,  and  pt.  iii.  p.  5.   An  appeal  has  erroneously  been  made  to  the 

verge  in  ChcBrilus.     See  §  1,  No.  1.    ^.  Pfeifer,  Opp.  692.  FuUeri,  Miscel.  iv.  4. 

Herder  (1.  c.  yol.  i.  p.  317)  calls  this  opinion  **  one  ot  the  fables  of  our  agp,  which 

has  not  understood  its  meaning,'*  but  brings  no  proof. 

*  The  unimportant  idiomatic  expressions  need  not  be  considered  in  this  con- 
nection. 
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Attempts  have  been  made  to  explain  this  in  two  ways:*  1.  that 
the  Oriental  languages,  like  their  customs  and  manners,  alter  less 
than  those  of  Western  nations ;  and,  2.  that  the  writings  of  Moses 
were  the  classics  of  the  nation,  and  so  became  the  rule  and  standard 
of  succeeding  writers.  But  it  can  easily  be  shown  how  inadequate 
these  theories  are  to  explain  the  fact  The  first  is  by  no  means 
supported  by  history  to  the  degree  maintained ;  for  all  know  that  the 
Oriental  languages,  with  which  we  are  acquainted  during  a  thousand 
years,  have  undergone  very  obvious  changes  during  that  period. 
The  last  has  still  less  weight* 

In  this  connection,  it  has  been  maintained,  either  that  these  old 
documents  were  imitated  in  the  subsequent  written  language  alone, 
or  that  the  living  and  spoken  language  was  likewise  fixed  by  such 
classic  works.  In  the  first  case,  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  example  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans;  to  that  of  the  Koran  and  Luther's  Bible. 
This  is  the  only  argument  that  has  a  show  of  probability  in  its  favor. 
But  this  theory  not  only  contradicts  other  plain  evidence  that  the 
Mosaic  writings  did  not  exist  so  early,  but  also  assumes  that,  like 
those  classics,  they  were  in  all  hands.  Still  further,  the  other  his- 
torical books  have  not  the  character  of  imitations,  like  some  of  the 
later  imitative  psalms.  They  do  not  relate  to  the  Pentateuch,  as  the 
poems  of  the  Alexandrian  writers  relate  to  those  of  Homer,  but  in 
language  and  character  they  seem  to  be  productions  of  the  same,  or 
very  similar  ages. 

Finally,  these  analogies  do.  not  prove  what  is  expected  of  them. 
The  case  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  is  not  to  the  point;  for 
the  question  now  concerns  a  living,  not  a  dead  language.  The  two 
other  cases  are  against  this  hypothesis ;  for  our  literary  language  and 
that  of  the  Arabians  are  no  longer  the  language  of  Lather's  Bible 
or  the  Koran.  The  last  case  answers  itself.  Even  in  our  age  of 
study,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  writer,  though  never  so  classic, 
could,  in  the  slightest  degree,  hold  back  the  pressure  of  the  living 
language ;  not  to  mention  that,  in  antiquity,  there  was  incomparably 

M 

•  jaekduUs^  Einleit.  in  A.  T.  p.  1G6.  John,  Einleit  vol.  i.  p.  2G6.  Eckermmm^s 
Theol.  Beytrflge,  vol.  v.  pt  i.  p.  92. 

*  John  (1.  c.)  appeals,  with  Uie  more  plauaibility,  to  the  example  of  the  Syriae 
in  the  Peahito  of  the  second  century,  which  does  not  differ  m  utmUitds  from 
that  of  Abmlpkaragiut  in  the  thirteenth.  But  here  he  overlooks  the  most  im- 
portant fact,  that,  since  the  Arabian  conqnest,  the  Syriae  has  been  a  dead  lan- 
guage, capable  of  no  farther  development  or  coltore.  But  still  their  stock  of 
words  {SpraehvarrtUh)  is  remarkably  different. 
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• 

less  reading  and  writing,  and  more  speaking  and  acting.  The  con- 
trary case  is  rather  the  true  one — that  the  language  carries  the 
old  documents  along  with  it,  in  their  turn,  and  constrains  them  to 
speak  in  the  language  of  later  times.  If,  here  and  there,  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch, far  older  documents  are  actually  to  be  found,  at  the  bottom,* 
we  must  necessarily  assume  that  they  have  been  wrought  over,  and 
clothed  anew  in  the  language  of  the  age.  The  result  remains  the 
same  for  the  history  of  language,  namely,  that  the  literary  productions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  which  were  written  in  their  present  form 
before  the  exile,  were  all  composed  about  the  same  time.*  This  is 
the  only  point  to  be  proved  in  this  place. 


^6. 

FIRST    PERIOD    OF    THE    HEBREW    LANGUAGE. 

1.  As  the  language  appears  at  present  in  the  writings  of  the  Old 
Testament,  we  can  distinguish  in  them  only  two  periods  distinctly 
marked  by  their  character.  The  one  includes  the  writings  before 
the  exile,  the  other  the  writings  dftring  the  mle  and  after  it.  The 
former  has,  not  inappropriately,  been  named  the  golden^  the  latter  the 
silver  age. 

2.  Here,  two  kinds  of  style  are  met  with,  existing  at  the  same 
time — thej:;ro5e  of  the  common  historical  narrative,  and  the  poctictd 
diction.  The  latter,  with  all  its  peculiarities,  occurs  in  the  historical 
books,  whenever  prophecies,  blessings,  and  songs  of  praise,  rise 
to  poetry.  This  poetical  language, — which  is  not  externally  distin- 
guished by  measure  of  the  syllables,  but  rather  by  a  rhythmic  measure 
of  periods,  and  their  parallelism,  —  in  reference  to  the  usages  of  lan- 
guage, forms  and  significations  of  words,  grammatical  additions,  d^c, 
has  many  peculiarities  of  its  own,  which  are  not  always  properly  ob- 
served. Most  of  these  peculiarities  belong  to  the  common  form,-  in 
other  dialects,  and  particularly  the  Syriac;  and  this  explains  the 
fact,  that  some^)f  these  peculiarities  reappear  in  the  later  style  of  the 
silver  age,  which  has  an  Aramaean  tinge.     In  reference  to  rhythm  and 

*  It  if  probable  there  are  mieh  in  the  decalogae. 

*  In  oppostaon  to  the  writen  mentioned  in  note  a,  p.  439,  aee  IWiU,  in  P«ir- 
Uui*s  Neu.  Rep.  vol.  iii.  p.  135.  OfAmor,  (JfaehiigaU,)  in  Henke*g  Mag.  vol.  ii. 
p.  471.  Compare  Addung,  I.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  369.  Meyer*s  Henneneatik.  A.  T.  voi 
i.  p.  124,  fqq. 
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language,  the  prophets  stand  midway  between  poetry  and  prose.  Yet 
the  prophets  of  the  golden  age  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  poets. 
The  later  prophets,  for  example,  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  first  ap- 
proach the  prosaic  style.* 

3.  By  the  very  nature  of  the  Hebrew  language,  it  is  impossible  to 
distinguish  sharply  what  belongs  to  this  or  to  the  following  period; 
besides,  this  is  not  the  place.  In  general,  only  the  following  can  be 
affirmed  with  any  probability :  Of  the  larger  historical  writings,  the 
Pentateuch,  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Samuel,  and  the  Kings, 
may  be  reckoned  in  this  class ;  at  least  the  chief  portions  of  them 
were  composed  in  this  period,  though  it  is  still  necessary  to  suppose 
there  was  a  later  redaction,  and  an  addition  of  single  parts  was 
made.*  The  collection  of  Psalms,  especially  in  its  first  books,  con- 
tains, doubtless,  many  old  pieces  from  David,  or  his  school.  How- 
ever, the  greater  part  of  them  are  a  production  of  later  times.  It  is 
often  very  difficult  to  decide  in  particular  cases;  for  later  poets  often 
imitate,  very  successfully,  the  language  of  the  earlier,  and  sometimes, 

•  On  the  rhythm,  lee  De  WetU^  Introduction  to  the  Pnlmi,  in  Bib.  Repository, 
vol.  iii.  p.  445,  iqq.  G.  I.  L.  Vogdy  De  dialectico  Poet  V.  T. ;  Hehnat  1784.  AhoT' 
hmuij  in  Ex.  xv.  Preface  to  Gesenius*s  Lexicon,  in  the  Bib.  Rep.  vol.  ii.  1.  c.  Some 
pecnliur  words  are  need  in  poetry,  for  which  we  find  difieient  terms  in  prose ; 

e.  g.  mtk ,  for  filM ,  man;  Ttttk , for  ttiSl,  toetnne;  H^n,  for  ^"^^.ioshow;  tUfS , 
for  ^1 1  a  word  ;  &*Tp ,  for  fi^i^P  •  antimuly;  fiintn ,  for  fi*>^ ,  water. 

1.  To  the  signyiaUum  of  words  belongs  the  use  of  adj^ethes  for  subMam- 
<iMff,  applied  to  a  definite  subject;  e.  g.  1*^:381,  the  Strong,  i.e.  God;  ^*^lll» 

tka  atrong,  i.  e.  an  ox;  HTl'^n'^*  the  only,  Ike  favorite,  used  for  Itfe,  Ac.  Ac. ; 

besides,  &Di*>  >  ^p^l ,  and  ib!^ ,  for  kingdom  of  IwroA,  Jorad  in  general,  and 
Edam,  Ao. 

2.  Tothe  form  of  words.— *«jii»l,  for  ^^^ribfk,  God;  mn,  for  fTTI,  to  be; 

V^ys!t29 ,  people ;  TPOO,  years;  niTai,  days,  for  the  termination  in  &*];  ^TQ*  and 
''ja ,  for  V? ;  *^3?a ,  for  "^yfj^r^  ^ofme;  '^ni ,  for  ^y ,  toiU  go, 

3.  Grammatical  forms  and  e^jixes.  —  The  paragogic  letters,  n* ,  V,  and  *^ ,  the 
first  io  sUU.  absol.,  the  latter  as  nomon  regens,  the  st^fxes  to  "^^ ;  e.  g.  i^  > 
n)ai .  173*1- ,  (for  D- 1  finj »  &n*i-;)  «in*i-  irri ,  for  r^ » *^3*^ ,  fiir  ^*^ ;  the  plural 
is  "^"^^  and  "i^,  for  fi*^ ;  the  use  of  Fid  and  E^kSL  as  intrmntUioe,  th«  fhlow 
mpocopate  for  the  common  forms,  use  of  the  participle  of  the  finite  verb,  iriega. 
Unties  of  number  and  ease,  ellipsis  of  the  prepositions,  dkc. 

*  The  33d  chapter  of  Deuteronomy  must  have  been  added  in  later  times ;  v.  7 
ooold  flcaroely  have  been  written  at  any  time  ezoepi  during  the  ezilt. 

VOL.  !•  66 
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as  in  the  case  of  the  Psalms  of  Korah,  perhaps,  surpass  them  in  poetic 
value.  However,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance, — and  the  remark 
has  been  justly  made, — that  a  certain  hardness,  compressedness,  and 
boldness,  a  struggle  between  the  thought  and  language,  should  be  re- 
garded as  a  mark  of  antiquity.  Later  poets  move  after  the  customary 
forms,  while  the  former  must  first  break  the  path.  The  book  of  Prov- 
erbs has  more  unity  of  character  and  language ;  it  contains  nothing 
which  renders  it  necessary  to  assume  that  it  was  composed  at  a  later 
date.  Next  to  this  comes  the  book  of  Job,  though,  in  another  respect, 
it  inclines  to  the  later  character.* 

The  age  and  genuineness  of  the  Prophets  are  the  most  certain. 
It  is  only  difficult  to  determine  their  relative  age.  The  four  con- 
temporaries, Amos,  Hosea,  Micah,  and  Isaiah,  make  the  beginning.* 
Of  these,  Hosea  is  particularly  distinguished  by  his  antique  hardness^ 
and  inconcinnity  of  expression.  Next  come  Joel,  Nahum,  and  Hab- 
akkuk,  equally  distinguished  by  high  poetic  flight,  lively  coloring,  and 
a  certain  classic  concinnity,  in  which  Joel  surpasses  all.*  Oba- 
diah,  Zephaniah,  and  Jeremiah,  were  nearly  contemporary  witnesses 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldees,  and  the  captivity. 
The  last  of  these  sang  his  elegies  on  the  ruins  of  Jerusalem.  Finally, 
Ezekiel  uttered  his  oracles  during  the  exile,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Chaboras.  But  this  most  original  of  the  poets,  whose  luxuriant  fancy 
swells  out  into  new,  gigantic,  and  grotesque  figures,  possesses  too 
little  taste  and  concinnity  to  merit  the  name  of  a  classic  writer.** 

'  Pi.  X.  and  Izviii.  must  therefore  be  old.  See  Dathe*s  Psalm,  p.  147.  De 
tVeUe,  Com.  Qb.  d.  Ps.  p.  23,  sqq.  The  same  must  be  laid  of  some  of  the  older 
prophets. 

^  Here  the  later  and  spurious  passages  must  be  rejected ;  e.  g.  Isa.  xl. — Izvi. 
This  forms  a  whole,  —  composed,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the  exile, — and  has  no 
small  excellences  of  language,  though  it  is  prolix,  and  contains  repetitions.  By 
this  operation  more  thanhalf  of  Isaiah  must,  perhaps,  be  rejected;  and  itmajbe 
asked  how  the  collection  came  to  be  called  by  his  name.  Perhaps  in  consequence 
of  the  well-known  rule,  a  potiorif  —  which  so  often  guided  the  Hebrews.  But 
who  does  not  know  with  how  little  critical  judgment  the  titles  of  works  and  col- 
lections are  selected  by  the  Orientals  ? 

'  Several  parallels,  especially  of  an  historical  character,  in  Joel  and  Amoa, 
show  the  two  prophets  lived  about  the  same  time.  See  RosenmulUr^  in  V.  T. 
pt.  vii.  vol.  i.  p.  433,  who  follows  Vitringa.  Nahum  and  Habakkuk  are  to  be 
plaoed  somewhat  later.  The  first  mentions  the  invasion  of  the  JUayrimUf  the 
last,  of  the  Chaldut. 

*  The  Bible  itself  sometimes  give  notice  that  the  language  had  changed ;  e.  g. 
1  Sam.  ix.  9,  VC^^fl ,  (propketf)  anciently  called  tVk'^ ,  (ms-st.)    Samutl  is  called 

by  this  name,  2  Sam.  ix.  9, 1  Ch.  ix.  22, 26, 28,  xxix.  29 ;  and  also  a  later  prophet, 
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SECOND    PERIOD.       LATER  AND    CHALDAIZING    LANGUAGE. 

1.  With  the  exile  begins  a  new  epoch  for  language  and  literature, 
which  is  particularly  distinguished  by  an  approach  to  the  cognate 
east-Aramean  dialect,  to  which  the  Jews  in  the  land  of  exile  became 
accustomed.  At  first,  this  dialect  served  only  as  the  language  of  the 
people,  in  connection  with  the  proper  Hebrew  language.  But  after 
the  return,  it  gradually  displaced  the  old  dialect  from  the  mouth  of 
the  people ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  Maccabaic  period,  the  latter 
only  maintained  itself  as  the  written  language,  on  which,  however, 
the  influence  of  the  cognate  dialects  was  perfectly  unavoidable.  But 
this  influence  is  not  equally  great  upon  all  the  literary  productions 
of  this  epoch;  and  several  pieces  which  their  historical  connections 
refer  to  a  late  period,  are  nothing  inferior  to  the  works  of  a  previous 
age,  in  regard  to  purity  of  style.* 

2.  In  general,  this  age  is  inferior  to  the  former  in  respect  to  his- 
torical and  poetical  composition,  as  well  as  to  purity  of  language. 
The  modern  prophets,  Haggai,  Malachi,  and  several  late  psalmists, 
write  in  the  most  weak  and  watery  style.  Poor  in  invention,  they 
pile  up  old  phrases.^  The  books  of  Daniel,  Esther,  and  Jonah,  con- 
tain legends  suited  to  a  perverted  Jewish  taste.  Finally,  the  book 
of  Chronicles  is  an  uncritical  compilation  of  more  ancient  historical 
works.  It  was  composed  by  priests  of  a  late  age,  and  is  conceived 
in  their  spirit.  However,  this  decision  is  not  to  be  pronounced  too 
generally,  for  even  the  Maccabaic  period  shows  that  the  old  spirit 


Chanani^  2  Cb.  zvi.  7, 10.  In  Ezod.  iii.  14,  the  name  of  God  it  changed  from 
^"^W  to  n^ti^  .  See  J.  C.  Bonnet^  Biblioth.  Hag.  CI.  iv.  p.  205,  who  ihowi  the 
true  sense  of  the  passage.  Compare  De  Wette,  Beitrflge,  vol.  ii.  p.  177,  sqq. 
Voter ^  Com.  in  Pent.  vol.  iii.  p.  631.  The  proper  names  also  contain  vestige* 
of  the  older  language. 

'^  £.  g.  the  PMeuda- Isaiah t  (ch.  xl. — Izvi.,)  the  Psalms  of  the  Sons  of  Korah, 
which,  for  the  most  part,  belong  to  the  times  of  the  exile  or  after  it,  (Fs.  xliv. 
Ixxxiv.  Ixxxv.,)  most  of  the  Psalms  ^of  degrees,'*  (cxx.  tqq.,)  belong  to  the 
same  period ;  as,  also,  Ps.  Ixxiv.  Ixxix.,  and  some  others,  in  which,  with  Pandvs^ 
RoMenmiiUer^  and  De  Wette,  we  discover  marks  of  the  Maccabaic  age.  Purity 
of  language  is  not  a  certain  proof  of  antiquity,  though  the  reverse  is  true,  that 
Chaldaizing  language  proves  a  later  age.    See  De  WettA,  1.  c.  p.  16—26. 

*  £.  g.  Ps.  Ixii.  (compare  xxii.)  xxv.  xxxv.  Ixxxyiii.     8o  the  hymns  ia  * 
Chronicles,  and  that  in  Jonah,  chap.  ii. 
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had  not  entirely  departed  from  the  severely-oppressed  nation.  On 
the  contrary,  in  particular  instances,  it  arose  with  fresher  life,  and 
bloomed  with  new  beauty.  But  why  could  not  a  religious  enthusiasm 
like  this  inspire  them  for  something  better  than  weapons  and  war  1  * 
In  regard  to  taste,  thought,  and  manner,  a  high  poetic  value  belongs 
not  only  to  most  of  these  passages,  but  also  to  those  books  where 
the  language  is  very  modern  and  Chaldaic,  which,  however,  does  not 
diminish  their  poetic  value.  To  these  belong  the  beautiful  lS9th 
psalm ;  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes ;  the  idyls  of  the  Canticles ;  and 
some  sublime  visions  of  Daniel,  (for  example,  chap,  vii.)  This  fact 
has  been  too  much  neglected,  and  an  altogether  improper  use  has 
been  made  of  it  in  the  inquiries  upon  the  book  of  Job. 

3.  Those  books  in  which  this  later  language,  with  the  Chaldaic 
tinge,  appears  the  most  distinctly,  form  a  cyclus  of  writings  which 
mutually  illustrate  each  other.  The  Chaldee  of  the  Targums,  and 
the  contemporary  portions  of  the  Apocrypha,  translated  from  the 
Aramaean  originals,  offer  assistance  in  explaining  these  books  which 
is  not  yet  sufficiently  made  use  of.  They  are  Esther,  Ecclesiastes, 
Chronicles,  Daniel,  Jonah,  and  some  of  the  Psalms.  The  language 
is  somewhat  more  pure  in  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Zachariah,  Malachi,  and 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  which  Job  resembles.  But  it  is  well  known 
the  books  of  Daniel  and  Ezra  contain  passages  written  entirely  in 
Chaldee. 

4.  Among  the  marks  of  this  later  style,  the  proper  Chaldaisms 
may  be  distinguished  from  the  other  peculiarities  of  the  modem  He- 
braism. The  former  are  more  numerous,  and  of  two  kinds.  Either 
the  Aramaean  word  has  been  adopted  in  its  own  form  and  sense,  — 
and  this  is  oilenest  the  case, — or  the  Aramaean  usage,  the  common 
turning  and  signification  of  words,  have  been  imitated,  while  the  He- 
brew form  was  preserved.* 

The  modern  Hebraisms  which  cannot  be  referred  to  the  Aramiean 
are  particularly  obvious  where  a  different  expression  was  common,  in 
the  older  writings,  for  the  same  idea.''     Now,  the  language  of  the  Tal- 

«  See  Bmgelf  Supplem.  ad  Int.  Psalm ;  1806.    He  appeals  veiy  pertinently  to 
Ecclesiasticos. 

*  E.  g.  in  old  Hebrew,  tlfZ   means  only  whatf   Chaldaizing,  C'PI^,    tkmt 

whiehf  (Syriac  9  )^ .)     ^CM  1S]|'  is  repeated  for  quidam,  (in  imitation  of  the 

Byriac,  ^  l^\ ;)  the  pleonastic  ^VK  fi'^'p^ ,  at  the  place  where^  for  icAcrs;  in  the 

*  Byriac,  j  jif .    So  *ir»  irb ,  (Eccl.  viii.  17,)  in  the  AramsBan,  n  b'^HS ,  Ac. 

•  ro^^jsn  tDTib ,  instead  of  D'>3Bn  onb . 
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muds  and  the  rabbins  belongs,  for  the  most  part,  to  this  later  usage, 
which  was  common  with  them,  and  which  may  be  advantageously 
explained  from  them. 

5.  Since  no  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made  to  collect  the  chief 
characteristics  of  this  later  style/  a  selection  of  the  most  important 
is  placed  below. 

To  save  room,  the  references  and  AramcBan  parallels  are  omitted, 
but  may  easily  be  found  by  referring  to  the  Lexicon.  The  idioms 
which  have  their  parallels  in  the  Chaldee  are  marked  *: 

Later  Words. — f^^*j  byssus^  elsewhere  op;  m^^^*,  a  castle; 

f  7313  *,  a  pit ;  T3H ,  a  treasure ;  'p^ ,  time  ;  C'^'nn  ,  noble.,  illustrious  ; 

m^ ,  race,  stock,  with  the  verb  ion^rri ,  ano-^qaq^ia^ai ;  ts&^ ,  (only  in 

Htphelj)  to  extend;  ^^*,  formerly,  long  ago;  ^i*,  cor,  a  measure, 

(compare  n?3n;)  ^03*,   to  be  just,  successful;  n^mb  andnM*3,  a 

chamber  in  the  temple ;  T^^y^  *»  a  province ;  B^iJp ,  interpretation ; 

n8^?an  &n5,  for  &*^3Bn  Dlnt^i  '^  show-bread;  nS3,  to  be  chief ;  Cjio, 

forfg,  the  end;  i^o,  JSG,  and  mi^o ,  afool,foUy;  W  W^a*, 

labor,  work ;  niT^  *,  for  nsn ,  fore  court ;  nsT ,  Dyn?a?5 ,  in  connection 

ufith ;  rJC5  *,  to  think  upon ;  'q'ni  •,  necessity ;  Jap  *  =  ngb ,  to  take, 

receive;  ^b*,  to  examine,  (in  Piel,  to  expect,  hope;)  Mip ,  miD,  and 

330*,  to  become  great;  b^b ,  intelligence,  understanding,  and  b'^^icn 

to  be  intelligent ;  nao ,  to  extol,  praise ;  obb  with  ts^lbo ,  and  '^ntsbo  *« 

to  rule ;  "liti ,  a  series ;  ippi  •,  to  be  or  become  straight ;  tpt\  •  with 

eiptn  and  Cj*^^^  ,  to  be  strong,  powerful;  almost  all  the  names  of  the 

months,  e.  g.  To^^a*,  ilboa*,  t3M'*,  rap*. 

The  later  language  often  prefers  certam  peculiar  forms  instead 
of  the  kindred  forms  used  in  the  earlier  period.  It  is  fond  of  sub- 
stantives ending  in  *^^  ^i,  and  M*;  e.  g.  X?"^,  a  building;  yi^Sf , 

business ;  yoon ,  understanding ;  '\'i*in^  *,  excellence ;  li"!©'? ,  success ; 

■P*^?*!  *»  striving ;  y\'di'0  *,  dominion ;  n^^lbJa  •,  Mb3? ,  niniD?  ,  MT'J , 

d&c.     The  following  forms  occur :  nns  ,  book ;  'pt ,  time ;  n^S ,  oL 

ready ;   adjectives  like  xz'^im  ,  ^"^^9 ,  ^*^l^?  •     Other  single  examples 

are,  "^WJ^*,  for  y^r^^,  purple;  m?  =  D|,  a  garden;  nw  =  W» 

cause;  ^ni"^ ,  advantage,  and,  as  an  adverb,  more;  ^72W2*,  a  word. 


^  LoscKtr  (I.  c.  p.  63)  has  made  a  small  beginning. 
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command;  !?^5  •,  for  n?*? ,  knowledge ;  vfysr\ ,  for  ntfl*] ,  ten  thousand; 

pipfl^^*,  for  ^b>3i,  rnp!*,  for  n^n,  ^o  he.    The  modern  language 

substitutes  the  proper  name  9^ib'2    for  the  old  form  Tsin*] . 

Later  Significations  and  Usages. — "^^sk  *,  /c  command;  niz^tt , 

fA«  (o/Aer  or  heathen)  lands;  fE?n*i  business;  ^'^o^,  fortunate,  joy^ 

ful;   rr'a »  trAo/  ?   without  an  interrogation,  for  the  same,  with  the 

relative  following,  as  a  circuitous  way  of  expressing  a  negation* ;  ^tD , 

a  learned  man;  n^T  =  D^p ,  to  stand  tip,  to  come  forward,  with  i^, 

to  standby,  (in  Hiphel,  ^Jp  and  fi'^ipn;)  ro^^*,  to  6«^n  to  speak; 

5?  Tpb*,  to  commission,  command;  ^DB*,  to  &/  ^o  free;  pTS  and 

npTS ,  salvation,  deliverance ;  n*!  *  =  ^b ,  rti/fr ;  tbm  ,  to  give  up,  to 

give  to  God ;  n^^^api  =  n*^)pn  nii5 ,  the  daily  offering.     Some  of 

them  are  connected  with  later  religious  ideas;  e.  g.  ^b,  prince  of 

angels,  archangel ;  "pxo ,  bad  angel ;  fi'^blp  *,  the  holy,  i.  e.  the 

angels,  also  for  the  Jetos ;  fi'^^cd,  the  wicked;  and  fi'^'^O? ,  godly 

sufferers.  The  last  term  is  applied  to  the  Jews,  the  other  to  the 
heathen  that  oppressed  them. 

Later  Combinations  and  Phrases.  —  ti*^^?'  ^i^9  God  of  heaven, 

m 

for  the  more  ancient  tf\9SS  "k  ;  rn&tt  aiic^ ,  to  take  a  wife,  instead  of 
"»  npb;  Ha  ^25,  to  have  power,  to  be  strong;  tirja  Mb;?,  A«  does 
what  seems  good  to  him,  as  a  description  of  unlimited  power; 
"D  niM  a*ib,  to  restore  the  captive,  instead  of  lb»  bl,  ^C|i  Bip??, 

to  restore  to  his  prosperity.     See  above,  No.  2. 

Later  Orthography. — The  scriptio plena  is  used  where  it  is  con- 
trary to  analogy ;  e.  g.  1*^17,  D'^a'^'iiTa  ,  for  B^ia^ii^a  ,  threshing^sledges ; 

y>r},  for  77;  yi*^^^^*  >"  ^^^®  construct;  ©nip*,  rria*,  ai^j*,  foe 
»7p ,  ni ,  s*i ;  the  interchange  of  s^-  for  rr  at  the  end*,  e.  g.  the  femi- 
nine  termination  vr ,  and  the  alternation  of  the  verbs  Kb  and  nb* ! 
the  quiescent  » ,  e.  g.  in  D?ifi^?a  bixJa ,  for  tiJa ,  bl>3 ,  ^c. 

Peculiarities  of  Flexion  and  Syntax. — The  rejection  or  as- 
sumption of  »  at  the  beginning  of  words;  e.  g.  titt,  for  nr»;  ©,  for 
*icfi^ ,  where  the  ^  is  assimilated ;  hence,  bb ,  for  b  ^b» ;  ts'^^i'iDn 
(Eccl.  iv.  14,)  for  "o»li ;  on  the  contrary,  *^b*>» ,  for  *^b^ ;  ?T*it«  ^ 
for  yiiT  *.  Combinations  like  nn5 ,  for  nsn  15 ;  Cii?3  ,  for  C|b»a  • 
and  extensions  like  T^bin*^  *,  for  y^ibi^^ ;  the  use  of  n  as  a  relative,  of 
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IHK  as  the  indefinite  article ;  of  the  pcurticiple,  and  infinitive  for  the 

finite  verb ;  neglect  of  the  old  distinction  between  the  common  and 
the  apocopate  and  paragogic  form  of  the  future,  (hence  n^)3K1  and 
^*^iptt1 ,)  and  prefixing  b  to  the  accusative*  and  nominative,  d&c. 

The  reception  of  Persian  words  belongs  to  this  period,  and  is  more 
frequent  in  the  Araroean  parts  of  Scripture. 

IDIOMS    or    PARTICULAR   WRITERS    AND    BOOKS.       PENTATEUCH, 

JOB,    AND    EZEKIEL. 

To  the  foregoing  remarks  on  the  varying  usage  of  the  two  periods, 
some  special  observations  may  be  added,  on  particular  writers  of 
both  periods.  Here  in  conformity  with  our  purpose,  we  limit  our- 
selves to  the  language  in  its  narrowest  sense,  that  b,  to  the  vocabu- 
lary, the  peculiar  forms,  and  inflections 

1.  The  language  and  usage  of  the  Pentateuch^  in  the  historical 
passages,  agree  perfectly  with  those  of  the  other  historical  books. 
This  has  been  said  above,  and  is  generally  admitted.  However,  the 
Pentateuch  has  some  peculiarities,  vm  is  used  as  the  feminine 
pronoun  she^  in  which  sense  m^Stt,  the  common  form,  occurs  only 

eleven  times  in  the  Pentateuch.  ^;p3  is  also  used  in  the  feminine  for 
a  girU  while  n^^ ,  the  common  term  in  the  other  books,  only  occurs 

once,  (Deut.  xxii.  19.)*  From  Ruth  ii.  21,  it  is  highly  probable 
it  was  used  at  a  later  period.^     Both  these  forms  have  commonly 

*  See  Foter,  1.  c.  p.  668.    The  Maioritei  and  the  Samaritan  text  have  erased 

both  of  these  peculiarities  by  sabetitatiog  M^  and  rh!P3  wherever  the  other 
words  occur.  MiehatUs  reckons  among  these  peculiarities  the  defective 
writing  of  *^  before  the  9^ffiz«$ ;  but  the  opposite  may  be  shown  fit>m  the  col- 
lections made  by  HiUerf  Arcan.  Keri,  &c.  p.  46.  The  pronouns  ivt  and  bMl 
for  n^tt  and  niKil ,  nught,  with  more  justice,  be  cited ;  for  they  often  occur  in 
the  Pentateuch,  and  only  once  out  of  it,  namely,  1  Ch.  zzviit.  8. 

*  The  same  whi6h  is  expressed,  in  vexw  SI,  by  "^b  ^XDlk  D^^n^an  Q9  ,  is  ez- 
pressed  in  verses  8, 22, 23,  by  ni^!J3 ,  and  verses  8  and  23  especially  render  it 
necessary  to  understand  the  word  in  a  feminine  sense.  So  the  LXX.,  urtu  x£v 
MOQaatatv.  DatiUf  who  saw  the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  feminine  sense,  very 
uneritieally  wished  to  amend  it  by  t&VP^ .  More  justly  Miekadi»j  1.  c.  The 
Bfasorites  left  it  untouched,  probably  because  some  sense  can  be  made  of  it  as 
it  stands. 
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been  considered  as  archaisms ;  *  and  they  have  been  used  as  proofs 
of  the  high  antiquity  of  these  books.  This  may  be  conceded,  and 
they  may  be  paralleled  with  the  Latin  forms  TuUi^  terrai,  sena- 
tuis,  dies,  (in  the  genitive,)  which  were  somewhat  more  ancient, 
but  were  used  by  some  writers  along  with  the  common  form. 
From  this  it  follows,  either  that  a  lower  degree  of  antiquity  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  them,  —  which  is  readily  granted, — or  that  this  usage  was 
a  peculiarity  of  the  author  or  compiler.  From  the  circumstance  that 
these  idioms  appear  also  in  the  later  book  of  Deuteronomy,  it  is  in 
the  highest  degree  probable  that  a  conforming  hand  has  been  busy 
with  them.  The  example  of  the  Chaldees  shows  that  the  poverty  of 
the  language  is  no  proof  of  high  antiquity ;  for,  with  them,  forms 
which  once  were  separated  are  frequently  reunited ;  thus,  pim  is  used 
for  npiK  and  rw . 

But  a  remarkably  different  style  prevails  in  Deuteronomy.  Its 
most  remarkable  characteristic  consists  in  a  certain  diffuse,  rhetori- 
cal, and  moralizing  tone,  and  the  constant  return  of  favorite  phrases. 
The  usage  approaches  the  modern  form.^  Some  favorite  words  and 
phrases  are,  rrirf^a  P5T ,  to  rely  upon  Jehovah ;  i7a  =  "Tfea ,  great' 

ness,  majesty  of  God;  b^l^  nW^  ,  business;  ^'Jj?)?  !P'jn  PiS?a,  to 

put  away  the  evil  from  the  midst  of  you,  (a  later  for  the  more  usual 
form,  that  soul  shaU  be  rooted  out;)  the  accumulated  synonymes, 
^'^Piiprn ,  ^*iteBB>a ,  I'^f^'TS^a ;  the  rhetorical  form,  heaven  of  heavens, 

God  of  gods,  d&c,  (x.  14, 17 ;  compare  1  Kings  viii.  27,  2  Ch.  ii.  5.) 
m ,  law,  is  a  word  decidedly  later,  (xxxiii.  2.)  To  judge  from  the 
historical  allusion,  especially  verse  7,  the  whole  chapter  conld  not  easi- 
ly have  been  written  before  the  exile.  It  is  particularly  instructive 
to  compare  chap,  xxviii.  and  xxxiii.  with  Levit.  xxvi.  and  Gen.  xlix. 
The  tone  and  usage  agree,  for  the  most  part,  with  certain  of  the 
Prophets.  The  book  has  several  phrases,  almost  peculiar,  in  common 
with  Jeremiah ;  e.  g.  i  n^jti  "pi ,  to  give  up,  (xxviii.  25;  compare  Jer 

XV.  4,  xxiv.  9,  xxix.  18,  xxxiv.  17 ;  the  phrase  is  nowhere  else  except 
2  Ch.  xxix.  8 ;)  ti'^'nt ,  strange  gods,  (xxxiL  16;  compare  Jer.  iii.  13,  v. 

19;)  bK  rno  ^^"^r,  to  teach  apostasy  from  God,  (xiii.  5;  compare  Jer. 
xxviii.  16,  xxix.  92 ;)  imp ,  to  cut  off  the  young  men,  (xxxii.  25 ;  compare 


•  Miehaelis,  I.  c.  §  31.    Eiehham,  I.  c.  §  406.    On  the  other  hand,  Fcter,  l.c 
p.  616. 

*  See  rater,  1.  c.  p.  49S.    De  Wetts,  Diis.  de  Denteron.  p.  7^10.    [In  the  In. 
trodoetion,  toI.  ii.,  below,  §  160.] 
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Jer.  XV.  7,  xxxvi.  13 — 15,  Lam.  i.  20;)   aj  n'^*^*iB,  stubbornness  ef 

hearty  (xxix.  18 ;  compare  Jer.  iii.  17,  vii.  24,  ix.  13,  xi.  6.) 

2.  In  the  book  of  Job,  observation  discloses  to  us  two  phenomena, 
namely,  that  the  usage  and  the  circle  of  ideas  in  this  poem,  on  the 
one  side,  correspond  closely  with  many  of  the  most  excellent  psalms, 
but  in  a  manner  peculiarly  striking  with  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon. 
But,  on  the  other  side,  they  incline  decidedly  to  the  modern  writings 
of  the  second  period.  Besides  this,  many  Arabisms  have  been  ascribed 
to  it ;  to  which  this  reply  may  be  made, — that  certainly  there  is  found 
in  the  book  much  that  is  analogous  to  the  Arabic  usage,  or  which 
may  be  explained  from  this  language ;  but  this  is  at  the  same  time 
Hebrew  also,  and  belongs  to  the  poetic  style ;  or  it  is  also  Aramean, 
and  has  been  borrowed  by  the  poet  from  the  Aramsan  popular  lan- 
guage. So  it  appears  in  this  book  not  as  an  Arabism,  but  an  Ara- 
maism.  The  style  is  not  more  conformable  to  the  Arabic  in  this, 
than  in  other  poetic  books  and  passages,  and  it  would  be  utterly  unjust 
to  conclude  from  this  that  the  poet  had  a  direct  intercourse  with 
Arabia  and  its  literature. 

The  above  peculiarities  of  the  language  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  this  book  was  composed  between  the  two  periods, 
that  is,  in  the  exile :  other  circumstances  render  this  supposition  probap 
ble.*  The  following  words  and  significations  are  entirely  peculiar : 
*p^  ,  for  heart,  breast;  'fn^ ,  the  lower  world;  "tfyi ,  for  the  work  of 
God :  ^rfi ,  for  the  organ  of  speech,  not  that  of  taste, — vau  inserted  be- 
tween sentences  to  be  compared  together,  (v.  7,  xii.  11 ;  compare  Prov. 
XXV.  25,  et  al. ;)  niroiti ,  proofs,  warnings ;  n*»>Pi ,  deliverance,  wis- 
dam ;  ni^Sintn ,  prudent  direction,  counsel;  :Pljjr\ ,  to  strike  hands,  as  a 
pledge  of  suretiship.  The  teTmBfather^  brother,  and  sister,  are  used 
metaphorically,  xvii.  14,  xzx.  29 ;  compare  Prov.  vii.  4,  xviii.  9. 

•  See  BenuUin,  in  Keil  and  'Luekinurs,  Anal.  iii.  37,  aqq.    See  RottnimQUar, 
Pro],  ad  Jobom,  p.  3S — 34.  See  Jerome,  Pr»f.  in  Dan.    Ledtrc,  Sentimens,  dte., 
p.  183. 
Paralld  Pkratet  and  Eacpr^Mnoni.—' 

Job  V.  4.                                           Prov.  zxii.  33. 
—  XV.  7.  viu. 


—  xviii.  5, 6,  and  xxi.  14.  —  iii.  8,  xv.  90,  xvii.  SSI. 

—  xxi.  17.  xiii.  9,  xx.  90,  xxtv.  90. 

—  xxiv.  9.  xxii.  98,  xziii.  10. 

—  xxviii.  98.  —  i.  7. 

18.  iu.  16. 

4, 5.  .^— .  XXX.  4. 

VOL.  I.  67 
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Later  Words  and  Significations.  —  "n^sn ,  namt  of  an  evil  angel; 
i.  7,  ii.  2,  sqq. ;  compare  1  Ch.  xxi.  1.  rD9  ,  to  begin;  iii.  2,  xxut.  1. 
Q'^D'^rb  9  thoughts^  applied  to  night  visions,  dreams ;  iv.  18,  xx.  2 ; 
compare  xxxiii.  15,  Dan.  ii.  29,  30,  iv.  16.  n^ia*^ ,  cause;  v.  8.  tixri , 
to  arrange,  appoint ;  vii.  3.  D9 ,  like  as ;  ix.  26,  xxL  8 ;  compare  Eccl. 
ii.  16,  vii.  11.  ^^tt,  to  command;  ix.  7.  (See  Lexicon,  sob  voce. 
No.  3.)  n^a ,  quodcunque;  xiii.  13;  a  circumlocutory  form  of  negation, 
xvi.  6,  xxxi.  1.  *i2iy ,  to  conceive;  xxi.  10.  fm,  study  ^business;  xxi. 
21 ,  xxii.  3.  ^n ,  to  decide,  determine,  ^w ,  not ;  xxii.  30.  m5  =  nn? ; 
xxviii.  8.  D'^^pi^  t  the  unse ;  xxxiv.  2 ;  compare  Eccl.  ix.  1 1 .  n^d  ,  to 
command;  xxxiv.  13,  xxxvi.  23;  compare  2  Gh.  xxxvL  23,  Ezra  i.  2. 
*ti:P7a ,  worA; ;  xxxiv.  25 ;  compare  Dan.  iv.  34 ;  xxxvi.  2  is  entirely 
Aramean.  n'^jt  '^J-'iPi»,  indulge  me  a  little.  n*n?a=  1**15,  Lard; 
xxxvi.  22.* 

Later  Phrases.  —  ix.  12,  Who  says  to  them,  What  doest  thou  ?  com- 
pare xxi.  22,  Eccl.  viii.  4 ;  still  stronger,  Dan.  iv.  35.  fe'^Ja  n'^'j ;  xiv.  9 ; 
compare  ^fi3  n*^^ ,  Dan.  iii.  27.  fiibica ,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  for 
suddenly ;  xv.  21 ;  compare  rrbm ,  Dan.  viii.  25,  xi.  21,  24.  n*^:!  lib , 
not  by  the  hand,  (of  men ;)  xxxiv.  20 ;  compare  n^  D&Kjs ,  Dan.  viii.  25, 
and  V^l"^^  Vkb ,  ii.  34,  35.  ittlBD  ?Tii»  io'^  *^!3 ,  when  God  shall  draw 
Ais  sew/  out  (of  his  body ;)  xxvii.  8 ;  compare  the  image  (Dan.  vii.  15) 
of  the  body  as  a  sheath  for  the  soul.^ 

Later  Orthography  and  Geammatical  Forms.  —  r*^ ,  for  Tii ;  vi. 
27.  D''5,fortiii'i;  xxxix.9, 10.  •pcVi ;  viii. 8.  MJi>a;  xxxi.  6.  l'T!,for 
Tn  and  71 ;  xli.  4.  B  ,  for  ^wb ;  xix.  29.  y^ifsb  "^spp ,  for  "1  *^ ;  xviii. 
1.  I3>a,  ^n3>a,  for  ^isaJa. 

3.  Ezekiel  also  stands  on  the  borders  of  the  two  periods.  His 
book  belongs  to  the  scanty  class  of  books,  that,  from  beginning  to 
end,  preserve  a  unity  of  tone,  distinguished  by  favorite  expressions 
and  peculiar  phrases,  by  which  all  suspicion  of  spuriousness  is 
removed  from  particular  chapters.  He  shares  many  peculiar  terms 
and  Chaldaic  expressions  with  his  contemporary,  Jeremiah.  But 
they  were  more  numerous  in  Ezekiel,  and  among  all  the  writers  of 

*  Where  no  paralleh  are  given,  see  the  Lexicon. 

*  Buxtmf's  hex.  p.  1307. 
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the  Old  Testament,  perhaps  he  has  proportionally  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  grammatical  anomalies  and  inaccuracies.* 

4.  Of  all  the  books  of  the  second  period,  the  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
is  tinged  most  deeply  with  the  Aramsan  dye,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
its  favorite  expressions,  that  constantly  recur,  are  peculiar  to  it. 
Some  approach  very  nearly  to  the  usage  of  the  Talmud.^ 


•  On  the  peculiarities  of  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  lee  Eiekham^  1.  c.  §  536, 
et  sqq.,  and  below,  vol.  ii.  §  217 — ^224. 

Ezekiel  has,  in  common  with  Jeremiah,  the  form  '^Pttt ,  *^nbt3D ,  for  P)tt ,  t)bt3D , 

(■eelfifler,!.  c.  p.  381;)  theBuffix'^3,'^a'J-,for'![,  'Sp-;  the  form  *^Tf\Vt,  and 
finiM ,  for  '^Pltt ,  and  tiPlK :  the  latter  occurs  in  the  books  of  Kinirs. 

These  are  some  of  hiu  favorite  expressions.  —  DIM  *p,  j«mof  imifi,as  title  of  a 
prophet;  ii.  1,  Id,  iii.  1, 17,  et  al.  Jlke  hand  of  Jehovah  came  itpom  me;  i.  3,  iii.  14, 
22,  zxxvii.  1 ;  comp.  xi.  5,  xxxiii.  32.  Behold^  lam  against  you  ;  ziii.  8,  xxi.  8,  xxxiv. 
10 ;  comp.  V.  8.  To  break  the  staff  of  bread  ;  iv.  16,  v.  16,  xiv.  12.  blC^^  9  attuvdalQr 
m  its  different  applications ;  iii.  20,  yii.  14,  xiv.  3,  7,  xviii.  30,  xxi.  28,  xliv.  12, 
et  al. 

*  E.  g.  the  prevalent  use  of  ID,  for  *11C»,  of  io,  for  i  TO«;  viii.  17.  ^3^, 
office^  affair^  thing.  n01*^ntt,  the  capper  berry;  xii.  9.  *\ni ,  to  weighs  prove; 
xii.  9.  V?  "pn » fftindes;  u.  25.  (See  Mishna,  Tr.  KUaim,  U.  5,  vol.  i.  p.  117,  of 
StirenhnsiMS*s  ed. ;  note  the  Chaldee,  ^2  ^^ .)  mtl ,  to  enjoy  sensnaUy;  ii.  25. 
^,alas!  iv.  10,  x.  16,  &>e. 

The  following  are  Jhamaisms.^  'lijt :  vi.  C.  »  "  TO ,  that  which.  1  -  TO ;  i.  9, 
iii.  15, 22,  vi.  10,  vii.  24.   "H^;  i.  11,  ii.  12, 16.   DaTlb,  loorif,  thing. 

Modern  Hebraisms  ahd  favorite  Ezpressiohs.  —  rn^  t1^'*lt  ^^"'"^  effort; 
i.  14,  ii.  11, 17, 26,  iv.  4,  vi.  9;  also  mn  li'^Jp'l;  i.  17,  iv.  16.  »>a»n  mn;  i.  3, 
9,  14,  ii.  18,  19,  22,  iv.  1,  3,  7, 15,  et  al.;  and  t*i?pBn  tlTO;  i.  14,  ii.  3,  iii.  1. 
^73^,  pains-taking,  troubU;  iv.  4,  with  the  verb.  ^^9  bTs:^ ;  u.  11,  18,  19,  20. 
t)iCi9|ip  ti'^ipPTan,  the  things  that  go  on  there;  ii.  17,  iv.  3.  b5:P;  iU.  11,  per- 
haps  the  same  as  xdauoq,  in  the  N.  T.  sense  of  loorld.  \on  D'^bsn  \Ptl%  &c. 
Nouns  in  t1^  and  y\  are  frequent.    See  at»ov«,  §  7. 
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^9. 

OLDER  PASSAGES  WROUGHT  OYER  AGAIN  BY  LATER  WRITERS. 
PHILOLOOICO-CRITICAL  RELATION  OF  THE  PARALLEL  PASSAGES 
IN   THE    BOOKS    OF    SAMUEL,    KINGS,    AND    CHRONICLES. 

1.  It  was  remarked  above,  (§  6,  3,)  that  in  the  productions  of  the 
second  period,  the  language  is  commonly  easier,  more  flowing,  and 
intelligible,  than  in  the  more  ancient  compositions.  The  obvious 
reason  of  this  is,  that  a  language  which  has  already  gradually 
ceased  to  be  the  language  of  life  can  no  longer  be  used  with  that 
originality  and  freedom  which  led  to  hard  and  difficult  constructions ; 
and,  therefore,  it  will  be  obliged  to  resort  to  easy  construction 
and  greater  clearness.  This  remark,  and  the  fact  that  some  expres- 
sions seemed  too  hard,  or  not  intelligible  or  correct  enough,  for  later 
times,  is  very  easily  established  by  recurrence  to  those  parallel  pas- 
sages where  later  writers  transferred  sentences  from  an  older  text 
into  their  own  works,  and  wrought  them  over  anew.  In  the  latter, 
the  difficulties  and  hard  constructions  of  the  former  are  commonly 
removed.* 

2.  The  most  instructive  example  of  this  kind  is  afforded  by  the 
parallel  passages  in  the  books  of  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles.^ 
The  authors  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  may  have  had  either  our 
books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  before  them,  or,  at  least,  the  text  of  these 
books  in  a  different  arrangement ;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  Chroni- 
cles give  us  a  recasting  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the  books  of 
Samuel  and  Kings,  which  was  made  several  centuries  afler  the 
original.  In  Chronicles,  not  only  are  later  expressions  and  orthog- 
raphies substituted  for  the  earlier,  but  difficult  and  rare  forms  are 
exchanged  for  the  common ;  hard  words  are  explained,  and  other 


"  Isa.  XV.  5,  (comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  5,)  where,  for  the  more  difficult  1^!P!P*^ ,  there  is 
a  quid  pro  quo^  15>3B ;  Isa.  xvi.  6,  7,  (comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  29 — 31,)  1B3JI,  for 

'^©'^CWjj  Num.  xxiv.  17,  Jer.  xlviii.  45,  l^inp ,  for  the  more  difficult  ^p*lD; 
the  common  form  of  the  singular,  DK& ,  instead  of  the  construct  state  of  the 
dual,  *^riM& .    See  RosmmuUer^  on  Isa.  xvi.  17.    See  De  Wette^  Com.  on  Ps.  p.  25. 

*  The  character  of  this  philological  recasting  of  old  materials  —  with  which  we 
are  alone  concerned  at  this  time  —  is  parallel,  in  some  respects,  with  the  histori' 
cal  change  of  which  De  Wette  treats,  Beitrage,  vol.  i.  p.  42. 
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difficulties,  hardnesses,  and  the  like,  are  so  softened  and  illustrated 
that  the  readings  of  the  reviser  often  have  the  appearance  of  glosses.* 


•  1.  Later  Orthoorapht  Attn  Forms.  —  Mai's ,   for  n!3i?a>a  ;  2  Ch.  vii.  18, 

1  KingB  ix.  5.    piD^^l ,  for  pb»T ;  1  Ch.  xviii.  5,  6.    fe''«*in ,  for  b*^73n8in ; 

2  Ch.  zxii.  5,  2  Kings  viii.  29;  especiaUy  the  prevalent  tcnptio  pUna^  e.  g. 
Tn^  ,  D'^aiaiai ,  ti*i'««!3lPi ,  Ac.    -in-^^ ,  for  itijl ;  1  Ch.  xi.  31 , 2  Sam.  xxiii.  29. 

D^^a^^'ni^a  for  t'^3*J7a ;  l  Ch  xxi.23,  2  Sam.  xxiv.  12.  b'VlIJ'^ ,  for  inp? ;  2  Ch. 
▼.  2,  I  Kings  vm.  1.  D^pttl  and  D'^mi ;  2  Ch.  yi.  10, 11, 1  Kings  viii.  20, 21. 
Here,  also,  belongs  Ctt'i*^ ,  2  Ch.  xxiv.,  for  CMTl'i ,  2  Kings  xii.,  and  Vib^tFi 
no:bB ,  1  Ch.  y.  6, 26,  2  Ch.  xxviii.  20,  for  no«i&  riban . 

2.  Words  op  the  later  Usage,  which  were  substituted  for  the  ear- 
LiER.— nc^a  1  a  corpse,  for  n^*ia;  1  Ch.  x.  12, 1  Sam.  xxxi.  12.    2  Sam.  vi.  IG, 

David  is  said  to  be  H^  Ti&K  ^^an,  elothedtntha  linen  ghirt;  1  Ch.  xv. 27, 
f  U  b"^^^^  ;  but,  as  it  is  often  done  in  glosses,  the  words  of  the  original  are 
alM  lea.    Here,  also,  belongs  tlinofi^ ,  for  t\yW ,  fioiOM;  1  Kings  v.  23. 

3.  Grammatical   Glosses,   easier  Readiros,  and   desighed   Improve- 
MEiiTS.  — »*^n5,  for  "^M;  1  Ch.  xi.  2,  2  Sam.  v.  2.    D'^nbwn  "Jlbn,  for  si^Jip 

D%nbM;  1  Ch.  xvii.  21,  2  Sam.  vii.  23.    (Here  D'^nbK  is  not  to  be  construed 

•         Tl  '  ^  •        Tl 

with  the  plural.  See  the  emendation  of  the  Samaritan,  on  Gen.  xx.  13,  xxxi. 
53,  XXXV.  7,  Ex.  xxii.  9.)     VD'^il,  for  the  anomalous  nn^l ;  2  Ch.x.  12, 1  Kings 

xii;  12.    "3^1 ,  and  b^PlI ,  for  the  rarer  form  n3'=n  rk':^T!r\ ;    2  Ch.  xviii.  34,  35, 

1  Kings  xxii.  34,  35,  2  Ch.  xxi.  9,  2  Kings  viii.  21.  nnio ,  for  n^do ;  2  Ch.  xxi. 
9,  2  Kings  viii.  21.    t\^VCf2 ,  for  Ml'^ttTa ;  2  Ch.  xxiii.  1,  2  Kings  xi.  4. 

4.  ExxoETicAL  Glosses  and  Explications  op  the  older  Text.  —  2  Sam. 
T.  18,  22,  ^Wm ,  they  extended  themselves;  I  Ch.  xiv.  9, 13,  ^WIDJI .  —2  Sam. 

Ti.  16;  ^^^p7a^   T^&^ ,  hoping  and  dancings  (2.  ana^  Uf6ft9va;)  1  Ch.  xv.  29, 

triby^^  iip^?a.— 2Sam.  vii. 5,  mnn  nn»n;  i  Ch.  xvii.  4,  nsan npi« sib . 

(Right!  forthequestioncontainsarefusal.)  — xxiii.  8,  1325n  iriJJ;  2  Ch.  xi. 
11,  in'^an-n*  *T^i5 ,  A«  Mreic  Am  ppear,  (an  explanation  for  xxiii.  18.)  —  xxiii. 
19;  "^an ,  m  tr«tA.  (This  is  entirely  wanting  in  1  Ch.  xi.  21.)  —  xxiv.  12,  "^aDJI 
^•^b:?  b0i3 ,  /  lay  before  thee;  1  Ch.  xxi.  10,  ?j*^^J  TOJ  "^pjl .  — 1  Kings  viii.  7, 
S|3D'«1 ,  <A<T/  covered  ;  2  Ch.  v.  8,  ISS'^I .  —  viii.  30, 31 ,  34, 39,  43,  45,  fe;»>aiDn  b? » 
inheaven;  2  Ch.  vi.  21,  sqq.,  D'^pffiH  "pa  ,/rGm  Asav«n.  — x.  18,  tD1?a ,  adorned; 

2  Ch.  ix.  17,  *iint3.— X.  26,  M^  PTIfcJa  ^PSl^K  E5b»,  1400  Aamesisit  ckarioU; 

'  T  'tt  --i-tt 

2  Ch.  ix.  25,  4000  span  of  horses  and  eharioU.  (The  gloss  is  correct ;  the  number 
only  is  an  exaggeration.)  —  x.  26.    The  most  difficult  part  of  the  verse  is  omitted 
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3.  Among  the  examples  of  this  kind,  there  are  many  which 
render  it  plain  that  the  language  was  becoming  extinct  at  the  time 
of  the  Chronicler,  and,  here  and  there,  difficulties  prevented  the  older 
text  from  being  understood.* 


in  the  parallel.  —  xii.  C,  "^Db  MM  *^'o:P ,  to  stand  before  and  serve  same  ome;  2  Ch. 
X.  6,  '^S&b  1)2:P  .  —  zxii.  32,  1*1^9  ^I'^D'^ ,  they  turned  aside  to  Idm  ;  2  Ch.  xriii. 
31,  T^iriao-^l.— 2Kingixv.  36,  XX.20,  xxi.l7,  xxiii.  28,  D*^n«ina  fin  »>», 
lOfthisis  vfritten;  (the  Chronicler  always  has  D*^^^nS  DSTl;)  2  Ch.  xxirii.  7, 
xxxii.  32,  xxui.  18,  xxxy.  27.  (The  text  and  gloM  are  both  in  xxiv.  27,  "n  K  Vt  .) 
—  xvi.  3,  ma  ^*^n:Pn ;  2  Ch.  xxvui.  3,  "a  ^yyrt .  _  xxi.  3,  ^©»  tT'to'an 
"ptn  na»,  tAe  high  (altars)  which  Hezekiah  destroyed;  2  Ch.  xxxiii.  3,  fVO ; 
(because  *T2ltt  is  usually  applied  only  to  persons.)  —  xxi.  8,  'I'^Snb  &*^DII  lib 
tV2lV(  *\y2  ivC^W^  ^3^  TK ,  /  vnll  no  more  cause  the  feet  of  Israel  to  wajtdkr 
afar  from  the  land;  2  Ch.  xxxiii.  8,  nfZllkn  ir>a    'I^^Onb,  to  dbitk 

Other  names  are  pretty  often  substituted  for  the  old  geographical  names. 

5.   Euphemisms.  — 2  Sam.  x.4,  biT^ni™  nP;  1  Ch.  xix.  4,  rWlDBan  IP. 

V-l-  TTI*-- 

6.    CONJECTURK  UPON  A  DIFFICULT  TeXT,  OR  OH  A  TeXT  HOT  UHDXRSTOOD. — 

2  Sam.  yi.  5,  D^Ci^a  *^9~b^at  all  sorts  cffir-tru  {instruments;)  1  Ch.  xiii. 
8,  D^^^l^^a .  —  yi.  7,  blOtjlb^;  Vulgate,  propter  temeritatem;  1  Ch.  xiii.  10, 
in*!  nitD  ^tOVt  i^.  —  yiii.  3,  IT'  a*^Bnb,  so  as  to  extend  his  power  again; 

t-tt-i-  T«t:  ■■  ^ 

I  Ch.  xyiii.  3,   itl  a^^Sni.  — x.  8,  ^?®n  ninB,  at  the  opening  of  the  gaU; 

the   Chronicle    n'^PH  nniS ,  1  Ch.  xix.  9. 

The  authors  of  the  Keri  attempted  to  make  similar  corrections.  So  the  read- 
ings in  Chronicles  often  agree  with  the  Keri  in  Samuel  and  Kings.  The  latter 
may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  fbrmer ;  but  sometimes  they  contain,  perhaps, 
an  explanatory  reading  older  than  the  Chronicler,  which  he  has  adopted. 

*  This  will  appear  the  more*  clearly  from  some  examples  where  the  Chroni- 
cler, instead  of  a  gloss,  which  is  probably  false,  upon  a  difficult  text,  giyes  a  con- 
jecture, or  a  quid  pro  quo.  1  Sam.  xxxi.  13 ;  ^C'ttn .  Although  learned  rabbins 
{Jona^  Michlal  Jophi,  on  Gen.  xxi.  33, 1  Sam.  xxii.  6)  justly  compare  the  Arabic 
Jut ,  tamariscus^  yet  this  is  one  of  those  words,  the  signification  of  which,  it 
seems,  early  became  doubtful  or  was  lost.  Hence  arises  the  different  render- 
ings of  this  word  in  the  versions,  and  in  the  parallel  passages  referred  to. 
Most  of  them  call  it  tree,  or  loood,  using  the  general  term ;  thus  JquHa,  Stvdfuira  ; 
Sym.  tpvrot;  VulgaU,  nemus;  which  also  is  defended  by  CelsiuSy  Hierobotan, 
i.  p.  535,  sqq.  Others  call  it  some  special  kind  of  tree ;  e.  g.  the  Syriac^  amygda- 
lus;  Theodotion,  rag  Si}ts.    So,  in  1  Ch.  x.  12,  VbVfn  is  used  therefiir;  it  is  a 
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4.  At  the  first  glance,  it  may  surprise  us  that  these  writers  could 
have  had  an  imperfect  and  uncritical  acquaintance  with  a  language 

well-known  quid  pro  quo,  put  for  a  difficult  word,  and  is  certainly  neither  a 
correct  gloM,  nor  a  statement  derived  from  another  source,  as  MichaeUs  thinks. 
8upp.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  p.  136.  [See  Oeseniusy  Thesaurus,  and  Furst^  Concord, 
sub  voce.] 

2  Sam.  V.  17 ;  when  David  heard  this,  m^STSn  b»  n*)'«T  ,  he  drewdovmto  the 

T  t"  T  T"- 

hill  top.    Instead  of  this  very  obscure  word,  the  Chronicler  has  WT^DD^  ^?J*1 » 
(1  Ch.  xiv.  18,)  which  by  no  means  gives  the  true  sense  of  the  old  reading.    See 
De  tVetU,  Beit.  vol.  i.  p.  €7. 
2  Sam.  V.  24;    f;^nn  TK,  then  bestir  thyself.     (Compare   f^in,  diligent, 

eager.)  This  sense  of  the  word  may  have  ceased  to  be  common  at  an  early 
period,  and  therefore  the  translators  could  only  guess  at  the  meaning.  Seventy^ 
MccTt^tlaij  TiQog  aVTovq.  Vulgate^  tunc  inibisproelium.  Chald.  Syr.  confortaberis, 
Bumes  animos.  So,  in  the  parallel,  1  Ch.  xiv.  15,  it  is  n'snb'SD  ttSP)  1Vt9 
which  some  erroneously  regard  as  the  correct  explanation. 

2  Sam.  viii.  1 ;  David  took  irattn  X)f2  tm ,  the  bridle,  i.  e.  the  metropolis,  from 
the  hand  of  the  Philistines,  i.  e.  brought  them  under  his  dominion.  See  the  Ara< 
bic  phrases  in  Schyltens,  Job  xxx.  11.  In  1  Ch.  xviii.  1,  for  this  we  read,  n3 
{7*^1:1*132^,  the  city  Gath  and  the  eireufi^aeeni  milages ;  but  no  interpreter  has 
succeeded  m  showing  this  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  term.  See  Dathe*' 
Glass,  Phil.  sac.  p.  783. 

2  Sam.  viiL  18 ;  the  sons  of  David  were  called  ta^Snb ,  priests,  which,  proba^ 
bly,  is  to  be  understood  as  meaning  unlevitical  priests  of  the  king's  home  and 
palace,  who  are  obviously  upper  officers  of  the  king.  (Compare  verse  17  with 
1  Sam.  xxi.  2,  xxii.  9.)  The  Chronicler,  who  would  endure  no  unlevitical  priest, 
(compare  1  Sam.  i.  11  with  1  Ch.  vi.  18,)  explains  it  by  *^^rm  *1^b  D*^aiDttyt; 

1  Ch.  xviii.  L7.  So  the  Chaldee  on  Gen.  xli.  45,  Ps.  ex.  4,  tnnslatet  *fl5  by 
KSin ,  chief  f  which  can  hardly  be  defended.  Here  the  interpreter  was  Isd  by 
one  of  his  preponderating  opinions.    De  Wette,  1.  c.  81,  82. 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  11 ;  a  piece  of  ground  full  of  D*^C'"T!p ,  Untiles.    1  Ch.  xi.  13 ; 
t3*^^i!Pi9 ,  barley.    If  this  is  not  a  (&lse)  gloss  for  the  former  word,  then  it  is  a 
quid  pro  quo,  a  substitution  of  the  known  for  the  unknown.    So  the  Samaritan 
in  Gen.  xxv.  34,  alters  this  term,  which  he  did  not  understand,  into  D*^ID  *^^ » 
which  the  Samaritan  translator,  in  a  manner  unintelligible  to  me,  renders 

DTD  i:p. 

1  Kings  x.  22 ;  a  s^  •/  TarshiA,  (V'^cnn    ''pM ,)  i.  e.  a  great  sea-ehtp, 

brought,  every  three  years,  gold  and  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peaeoeks,  (••  it  unms 
firom  ix.  28)  ih>m  Ophir.  According  to  1  Kings  xzii.  49,  the  ships  rf  Tarshish 
set  out  from  £zion-€teber  to  go  to  Ophir.  The  Chronicler,  who  did  not  know 
that  a  ship  of  Tarshish  meant  any  large  merchant  vessel  in  general,  thus  explains 
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which  had  not  then  entirely  ceased  to  be  vernacular ;  but  this  will 
astonish  us  less  when  we  consider  that  a  graramatico-critical  knowl- 
edge of  the  mother  tongue  and  its  etymologies  was  not  sought  for 
among  the  ancients ;  at  least  not  so  long  as  the  language  was  a  living 
one.  Cicero's  and  Varro's  unlucky  etymologies  of  Latin  words  are 
well  known.  And  we  must  place  in  the  same  category  a  number 
of  attempts  at  etymology  that  occur  in  the  old  books,  which  can  no 
more  be  justified,  or  admitted  as  correct,  than  they  can  be  charged 
on  their  authors  as  great  faults/     Such  etymologies  are  forced,  in 


the  former  expression,  —  skips  that  go  to    Tarshisk,  ID^ID^P)  tliS^  Cli^SK 

and,  in  both  passages,  makes  them  go  to  Tarshish;  bat,  in  the  second  pas- 
sage, where  Ophir  is  expressly  named,  he  omits  it,  to  avoid  the  contradiction. 
See  Bredmo,  Untersach,  &Ai.  ii.  260 — 303.  1  Kings  x,  13 ;  Solomon  gave  the 
queen  of  Sheba  all  that  she  wished  and  desired,  besides  what  he  gave  her, 
tifA'O    1|b73n    n^!3 ,  as  it  became  King  Solomon^  i.  e.  a  present  worthy  of  King 

Solomon.  The  Chronicler,  probably  misunderstanding  the  last  expression, 
gives  this  inappropriate  term^  ^-^  besides  that  which  she  brought  to  the  king, 
Ij^^b  rm'^Sn  "^m  nn^Tp  .    l  Kings  x.  U ;  kings  tf  the  allies^  or  auxiliaries, 

*03?n  "^abJa  ;  2  Ch.  ix.  14 ;  for  this,  nn!P  *^ai>a  .  This  wiU  scarcely  suffice  in 
this  place,  where  only  Solomon*s  subjects  seem  to  be  spoken  of.  (See  Lexicon, 
sub  voce.)  2  Kings  xxii.  13, 17 ;  the  somewhat  unusual  expression,  ^tl^H  TTSS^ 
my  anger  is  kindled,  which  the  Chronicler  (2  Ch.  xxxiv.  21)  expresses  by  my  anger 
is  poured  out,  the  more  usual  form  *^t?iT) ',  but  so  unsuitable  in  the  last  place,  that 
he  leaves  out  the  addition — and  shall  not  be  punched.  He  could  not  have  under- 
stood  the  etymological  sense  of  the  latter.  •— verse  13,   ^3*^^!?  D^tt^'b^ 

according  to  all  which  is  prescribed  for  us  (in  it;)  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  21,  DVlW  "  b^S 
XX^T}  ^&$^ »  according  to  all  which  is  written  in  the  book.  I  conjecture  the  ex- 
pression b?  ^STd ,  ^e-scribed,  was  unknown  to  the  later  writer. 

•  Gen.  V.  29;  he  called  h\f  name  ^3,  for  he  said.  This  shall  console  us, 
(*l3«rT3'^ .)—  xix.  37 ;  nstiTa  is  explained  by  n»5 ,  from  the  father.  —  xxii.  8, 14 ; 
the  name  M^'l'^^  tT^*li^  is  so  played  upon  that  we  see  the  author  wished  to 

derive  it  from  rifit^  ,  as  it  is  clearly  done  in  2  Ch.  iii.  2.  Qen.  xxix.  32 ;  it  is 
said  of  the  etymology  of  Reuben,  1!3^K^,  (i.  e.  behM  a  son!)  she  called  his 

name  Reuben,  for  she  said,  *^^ys^  XT\t\^  mt^ ,  Jehovah  has  looked  upon  my 

qfiietion.    Ex.  ii.  22;  t1D^3  is  explained  by  *13,  c  sfron^sr,  and  no  respect 

seems  paid  to  tic .    See  Vater,  1.  c.  p.  666. 

Compare  the  etymologies  of  Janus,  Ovidf  Fast  i.  125,  sqq. ;  of  Jtfotiif,  ibid. 
V.  1 — 110 ;  Lemiuria,  v.  481 ;  Agonalia^  \.  320,  sqq. 
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the  highest  degree,  where  the  historian  connects  certain  proper 
names  with  mythical  stories  with  which  they  originally  had  no  con« 
nection,  or,  in  general,  when  he  uses  them  to  serve  the  end  of  hi»- 
torical  myths.  The  Greek  and  Roman  poets  and  writers  of  myths, 
in  similar  cases,  are  bold  in  the  highest  degree. 

^  10. 

EXTINCTION    or    THE    LANGUAGE. 

1.  In  the  last  period,  the  relation  between  the  written  and  the 
popular  languages,  which  were  cognate  and  contemporary,  may  be 
illustrated,  more  or  less,  by  the  analogy  between  the  ancient  and  mod- 
ern Greek,  the  Slavic  and  the  Russian,  and  even  between  the  German 
popular  dialect  and  the  written  language  of  Germany ;  but,  in  this 
latter  instance,  the  written  language  is  the  modem.  The  last  com- 
parison is  the  more  suitable,  inasmuch  as  the  less  careful  German 
writers  —  in  particular,  the  Swiss  and  Swabian — sometimes  permit 
the  peculiarities  of  the  popular  language  to  shine  through,  here  and 
there.  The  example  of  the  German  nation  also  shows  how  a  dialect 
(the  High  (German)  can  be  pretty  well  understood  without  speaking  it. 

We  cannot  accurately  determine  how  long  the  old  Hebrew 
remained  a  living  language;  whether  it  continued  a  long  time  in 
some  sections,  among  the  "more  respectable"  and  educated;  in 
short,  the  more  and  the  less  of  the  subject  cannot  be  distinctly 
ascertained. 

This  only  is  certain,  that,  in  Nehemiah's  time,  the  people  still 
spoke  Hebrew ;  that,  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  the 
Maccabees,  the  Hebrew  was  still  written,*  though  the  Aramcan 
was  the  prevalent  language ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  about  this  time, 
and  shortly  after  Alexander  the  Great,  even  the  learned  Jews  found 
it  hard  to  understand  difficult  passages  of  the  old  writings,  because 
the  language  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  speech.^  The  reign  of  the 
Seleucidae,  and  the  new  influenee  of  an  Aramean  people,  seem 
gradually  to  have  destroyed  the  last  traces  of  it. 


*  Compue  Daniel  and  the  ooins  of  the  Macoabaic  age. 

*  [See  inetanoee  where  the  writers  of  the  books  of  Chronicles  mlsmidefslood 
the  more  ancient  doemnents,  Samuel  and  Kings,  in  §  189—199;  below.] 
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2.  The  Talmudists  and  the  Jewish  grammarians/  Ephodcos, 
Elias  Levita,  and  Kimchi,  followed  by  Hottinger,  Walton,  Boxtorf^ 
and  others,  make  an  exaggerated  and  incorrect  statement,  when 
they  say  that  in  the  exile  the  Jews  had  completely  forgotten  the  old 
language,  and  immediately  after  that  period,  that  the  priests  and 
literary  men  had  to  acquire  it  as  a  learned  language.  They  all  rely, 
mainly,  as  it  seems,  on  a  false  explanation  of  Neh.  Fiii.  8.  There 
it  is  said,  "  And  they  [the  priests  and  Levites]  read  in  the  book,  in 
the  Law  of  the  Lord,  loniDTa ,  (verbally,  or  truly,  accurately,)  and 

gave  the  sense,  and  explained  what  was  read."  The  parallel  passage 
in  Ezra  iv.  18,  shows  that  o'niD's ,  the  word  on  which  this  question 

turns,  must  have  this  meaning.      There  the  king  of  Persia  says, 

'*  The  letter  which  you  sent  me  has  been  read  before  me,  s'^is;: , 

verbally"  word  for  word.^  Here  we  have  a  reading  of  the  Scripture, 
word  for  word,  accompanied  with  explanations  of  whatever  was 
difficult,  and  probably  with  a  religious  application  of  it,  all  in  the 
same  language. 

The  Jews  explain  the  word  differently.    They  understand  D^ic^ 

in  the  rabbinical  sense  of  "  explained,"  "  with  explanations,"  and 
suppose  it  refers  to  a  translation  into  the  Ghaldee  language.*  But 
even  in  the  rabbinical  writings,  the  word  never  means  translation 
into  another  language ;  and  besides,  it  is  expressly  said  (Neh.  xiii. 
23,  24)  that  the  Jews  spoke  Hebrew  at  that  time.' 


'  Gemara,  Tr.  Megilla,  3,  c.  1.  Nedarim,  37,  2.  Ephodmus^  Gxmm.  c.  7. 
Elias,  Praf.  ad  Metherg.  Kimchi,  Pref.  ad  Michlol.  Hottinger,  Thea.  Phil  p. 
279.     WaUon,  Proleg.  iii.  §  24.    Sicxtorf,  Diaa.  PhUol.  p.  157. 

*  See  same  use  of  the  word,  Lev.  xziv.  21,  Nam.  zii.  34.  Buximf,  Lex. 
^p3.    Ex.  xxviii.  11.     Isa.  viii.  11. 

*  Rambaeh,  CUrims,  and  Dathe,  follow  this  opinion.  The  latter  thinks  the 
word  refers  to  a  translation  into  the  Persian  language,  in  Exra  iv.  18 ;  bat  thii 
is  expressed  by  D^^ ,  (Ezra  iv.  7, 18.) 

• 

*  See  Bertholdt,  p.  992.  The  author  of  the  book  Cosri,  pt.  iii.  p.  15,  thmks 
a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  law  was  preserved  in  the  hearts  of 
priests  and  judges.  Even  Walton  thinks  the  language  was  not  entirely  fbigot- 
ten  among  the  people.  See  the  views  of  Pfnffer  and  LOseksTj  1.  c.  I'wiflwi'r, 
Int  in  Ling.  Heb.  p.  33.    Carpzov^  Crit  p.  213.    See  Eiekkom^  Bihliothek, 

vol.  viii.  p.  360,  sqq.    PauluSy  Verosimilia  da  Judeis Jesu  tempore 

Gneca loeatii.    De  Rossi^  Ling,  di  Christo ;  Pann.  1773,  4lo. 
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§11. 
RICHES    AND    EXTENT    OF   THE    ANCIENT    LANGUAGE.* 

It  is  sel^videDt  that  the  entire  vocabulary  of  the  ancient  language 
cannot  be  contained  in  our  relics  of  the  old  Hebrew  literature. 
However,  we  are  not  to  estimate  the  lost  portion  too  highly,  by 
reckoning  all  possible  combinations  from  triliteral  radicals ;  for,  if 
this  rule  is  followed,  we  shall  have  now  remaining  scarcely  the  sixth 
part  of  the  primitive  words.^  The  relics  of  the  language,  however, 
enable  us  to  judge  that  the  people  who  used  it  moved  in  a  pretty 
limited  circle  of  ideas ;  but  of  these  the  religious  ideas  were  the 
most  completely  formed.  The  language  itself  discloses  the  same 
fact,  for  religious  ideas  are  pointed  out  and  distinguished  with  the 
greatest  copiousness  and  accuracy.  It  had  a  great  copiousness  in 
words  of  a  similar  sense,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  structure  of  its 
poetry,  where  the  parallelism  of  the  members  often  demanded  differ- 
ent expressions  of  the  same  thought.'  In  comparison,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Hebrew  language,  in  general,  and  in  respect  to  its  copious- 
ness, stands  midway  between  the  Arabic,  which  is  more,  and  the 
Syriac,  which  is  less,  copious.  However,  some  sources  may  be  found 
that  furnish  more  or  less  important  contributions  to  the  language 
contained  in  the  Bible,  and  from  which  both  grammars  and  lexicons 
may  be  enriched  or  derive  explanations.     They  are  the  following :  — 

I.  Theproper  names,  which,  in  Hebrew,  as  in  all  languages,  were  at 


*  See  a  tzeatiie  by  Com,  Van  Waenanj  De  Lingiia  Heb.  ponuBriis  ampliandia, 
in  SchuUens's  Sylloge  of  DiieertationB,  p.  719,  iqq.  See  SehuUent^  De  Defect. 
Ling.  Heb.  §  12. 

*  Alhert  SekuUens  (De  Defect.  Ling.  Heb.  §  12)  thinks  there  were  abont  twelve 
thousand  trilUeral  roots  possible.  Exclusive  of  the  quadriliterals,  only  about  two 
thousand  of  these  occur.  If  every  root  had  but  thirty  derivatives,  then  thirty 
thousand  are  lost !  What  a  conclusion  from  the  possible  to  the  actual !  See 
Sinumitf  Introd.  in  Ling.  Heb.  p.  16.  MichadiSf  Supplem.  p.  109.  De  Saey, 
Gramm.  Arab.  vol.  i.  p.  30.  Leusden  enumerates  the  words  that  occur  in  the 
Hebrew  (and  Chaldee)  Bible  at  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty-two.  In. 
Greek,  there  are  about  eighty  thousand. 

'  It  has  been  said  that  it  contains  sixteen  verbafrangendif  ten  verba  qtuarendi, 
and  fourteen  expressing  confidence  m  Qod.  In  words  relating  to  things  that 
belong  to  the  life  of  Oriental  herdsmen,  the  language  is  incomparably  richer  than 
the  most  highly-cultivated  European  language,  e.  g.  in  names  for  cattle  and 
wild  beasts  at  different  ages.    See  Carpzao^  Cnt  sac.  p.  201. 
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first  appellatives.  They  may  contain  moch  from  the  most  ancient 
language,  which  will  explain  the  formation  of  the  present  dialect. 
From  this  source  we  obtain  a  whole  series  of  grammatical  forms, 
new  verbs  and  nouns,  —  with  which  we  are  acquainted  in  the  Arabic 
and  Syriac  languages,  but  which  it  is  certain  were  Hebrew  likewise, 
—  and  primitive  forms,  from  which  only  the  derivatives  remain.*  .  . . 
1.  In  other  dialects,  the  f<^owing  proper  names  are  very  well- 
known  appellatives.  —  Geshur,   n^ca ,  bridge,     Doihan,  y^'si ,  two 

springs.     Nun,  *^^3 ,  fish,    nSD ,  law,     Sisera,  k^d*^  ,  haHle-array. 

Cain,  *\*;ip,  a  smith.  Appellatives  from  the  names  of  beasts  are  par- 
ticularly clear.  —  Aran,   *^^tt  ,  wild  goat,     Jemimah,  n^*^};*^ ,  dove, 

Hoglah,  rb^^rii  partridge.    Othni,  'fTib,  Hon.      Shaalabbin,  ta'^n^^', 

c>Xy  9ffo^^^$  {fox4)orough,)  We  can  trace  more  than  thirty  proper 
names  in  k  to  similar  radical  words.  This  has  been  done,  though 
not  completely,  in  Schiedii  Lex.  Heb.  ed.  Gronewoud,  In  many 
instances,  the  etymology  is,  indeed,  obscure,  but  a  good  deal  of  the 
obscurity  may  be  cleared  up  by  a  careful  examination.  Thus 
fiiizn'n'^  is  certainly  not  compounded  of  tibxD  cn^*^ ,  possession  of  peace; 
but  it  means  rather  people  of  peace,  from  ^i^*^,  equivalent  to  the 

Arabic  '^'ii ,  synonymous  with  bnM ,  Q'^M ,  so  that  perhaps  it  means 

tent,  or  dwelling  of  peace,  for  ^^7,  in  Hebrew,  had  this  modified 

sense.     Compare  ^k ,  a  tent,  in  Arabic   bHK ,  a  people ;  also,  n^ , 

a  house,  or  a  people.     So  \}X^'T^ ,  or  i»*^'l'^ ,  the  name  of  a  desert,  means 

dwelling  of  Ood.^  The  writers  themselves  explain  many  difficult 
words,  as,  for  example,  btTpK,  (Gen.  xvii.  5,)  *TiD2P,  (xxv.  25.)     But 

in  other  cases,  the  etymology  which  they  give  is  not  correct*  Thus, 
according  to  1  Sam.  i.  20,  ^k^)3v5  is  derived  from  :pl2'9:  and  ^k  , 

called  of  God ;  but  a  better  meaning  is,  name  of  Ood,  from  nTas ,  the 
construct  state  of  Dsf ,  as  ^k  and  "^nsi  are  the  construct  state  of  nx  • 
So  ti^'iSTab^K  means  mourning  of  Egypt,  according  to  Gen.  iv.  ]  1 ; 

but  it  rather  means  place  or  threshing-fioor  of  Egypt.  In  some 
instances,  we  have  not  the  means  of  understanding  fully  an  allusion 


'  See  the  literature  on  the  explanation  of  the  proper  names  in  Wolf,  Bib. 
Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  565.  Hist  Lex.  p.  219,  iqq.  Tet  much  is  still  to  be  done. 
The  most  useful  works  are  Simmiii,  Onomasticon,  V.  T.,(1741, 4to.,)  and  HHUri 
Onomast.,  (1706,  4to.) 

*  See  Lexicon,  sub  yoce.  '  See  above,  $  8,  4^ 
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to  the  etymology  of  a  name ;  an  example  occurs  in  Jer.  xx.  3,  ^^miD , 
which  seems  to  mean  welfare,'' 

2.  The  grammatical  forms,  which  seldom  or  never  occur  in  the 
common  language,  are  as  follows :  the  emphatic  state  of  the  Ara- 
mean  in  tt^*^:P,  a  city^  k^:p,  a  yoke;  the  dual  form  in  t-,  i",  and 
*)* ,  (see  §  21,  3 ;)  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Segolate  noun,  as  in  'r^'tk ; 
the  Chaldee  form  of  the  future,  as  "p:?^ ,  he  would  advise ;  o^^*^ , 
ht  assembles  together ;  the  participle,  as  i'^niM ,  camel-keeper.  Com- 
pare H^y2^t\ ,  maintaining,  (Ps.  xvi.  5 ;)  the  frequent  jod  compaginis, 
as  in  ^^y^  *^3n»,  &c. 

The  old  singular  forms,  of  which  only  the  plural  is  now  found,  are 
of  special  importance.     n.*'i  =  "in,  a  mountain,  (compare  Gen.  xlix. 

26 ;)  ^y ,  a  city,  of  which  the  plural  occurs,  D'^'niP .      There  are 

several  words  of  the  form  tinK ,  of  which  only  the  plurals  remain,  as 

B'^nw .     So  bvtV2^ ,  Gods  day,  which  is  a  relic  of  ^12"^  =  n)a*^ ,  and 

ja*^  is  the  singular  of  D*^7a*^ .     So  nb»nnJa ,  or  i«iD«in?3 ,  where  ?inJa  =  tiJa 

or  m,  (in  JSthiopic,  mit,)  signifies  man,  and  is  the  singular  of 

D'^n>3.    Of  the  same  form  are  i»iy*i  and  ivt'^y^w ,  where  ^y^  =  n5*) ,  or 

5*1,  and  *iJaib  =  feo. 

II.  Another  source,  not  always  sufficiently  regarded  or  made  use 
of  for  single  ancient  forms  of  speech,  is  found  in  the  variants  of  the 
Kethib,  where  the  authors  of  the  Keri  have  sometimes  inserted  some 
old  and  genuine  words  along  with  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  incor* 
rect,  and  with  some  real  errors.  According  to  the  old  critical  canon, 
that  where  both  are  supported  by  equal  authority,  the  more  difficult 
reading  has  the  preference,  the  balance  turns  in  favor  of  the  Kethib ; 
and  the  analogy  of  the  cognate  dialects  oflen  comes  to  settle  the 
well-known  controversy  of  the  Masorites,  according  to  the  principles 
of  these  languages.* 

<*  See  /.  D.  MichaeUs,  Com.  in  loc. 

*  For  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  Kethib  and  Keri,  see  Simonis,  Analygia 
Lect.  Masorct. ;  Hal.  1752,  8vo.  They  are  arranged  in  claaaes  by  Hitler,  De 
arcan.  Kethib  et  Keri ;  Tab.  1692,  8vo.  On  the  tiiperiority  of  the  Kethib,  and 
the  explanation  thereof,  see  /.  A.  Danzius,  Sinceritaa  Scripture  V.  T.  pmvalente 
Keri  vacillans;  Jen.  1713,  4to.,  reprinted  in  J.  Then,  Thes.  Phil,  novus.  F. 
Tsepregif  Din.  de  Authentia  select  Chethibiro,  partes  ii.,  (Francq.  1735;) 
reprinted  in  Sylloge  Dissertat.  above  cited,  vol.  i.  No.  2, 3.  /.  F.  Froriep,  Diss, 
de  Utilitate  Ling.  Arab,  in  defendendis  nonnuUis  locis  rot)  Chethib;  Leips. 
1767,  4to. 
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The  following  are  some  of  the  rare  words  and  forms  of  the  Kethib, 
which  have  been  displaced  by  the  Keri,  and  which  are  found  only 
in  the  passages  referred  to:  bm*  probably  jLi^,  to  be  greedy 
or  avaricious;  Prov.  xx.  21.*  Trasvt  =  ©»,  fre;  Jer.  yi.  29. 
pin  =  p*^n,  bosom;  Ps.  Ixxiv.  11.  fiilD  =  fi'jD,  iwt  ye*;  Ruth  iii. 
14.    fife*^,  fo  be  placed,  neuter  of  fiib,  (asis'j,  from  l^s;)  Gen. 

xxiv.  33,  Judg.  xii.  3 :  it  occurs  without  the  Keri,  only  in  Gen.  1.  26. 

fi'>ri^B,  for   to'^nD,  milages;   Esth.  ix.  19.     And,  after  the  same 

analogy,  ti'^Tain&i ,  Syrians ;  2  Kings  xvi.  6.  &*^*^i9*> ,  uH)ods ;  Ezek. 
xxxiv.  25,  and  ni2WTDl23,  Jer.  xlix.  28,  Ezra  ii.  1,  for  D*^an»,  D'^'^T*^, 
and  l5«onai23 .  lirs  for  ^*iys ,  little ;  Jer.  xiv.  3,  xlviii.  4.  'n«*«'>  = 
*piDK'i ;  Job  XV.  7,  Josh.  xxi.  10.  (It  is  the  prevalent  form  in  the 
Samaritan  text)  ni'^KTa ,  for  t\y^'n\  2  Kings xi.  4,  9,  10,  15.  (Com- 
pare the  Arabic  &jLo  .) 

The  following  are  peculiar  in  respect  to  grammar :  The  imper- 
ative, like  '^pin^  =  '^pTi;  Ps.  xxxviii.  21.    Participles,  like  ti^niio?; 

1  Sam.  XXV.  18,  2  Kings  xxiii.  4.  Double  plurals,  or  duals,  like 
to*^nimt>a;  2  Ch.  xxxiv.  5.  *^n'te"i^;  1  Kings  vi.  16.  Duals  in  &~; 
Ezek.  XXV.  9,  xlvi.  19. 

The  variants  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  furnish^  far  more 
numerous  additions  to  the  language ;  but,  on  account  of  the  correc- 
tional character  of  this  text,  we  cannot,  on  this  authority,  assume 
that  every  thing  is  old  and  genuine  Hebrew  which  does  not  bear  the 
mark  of  an  Arameo-Samaritan  form  ;  for  it  may  be  a  modem  altersr 
tion.  The  same  remark  is  to  be  made  respecting  the  variants  of  the 
Hebrew  manuscripts,  for  they  disclose  an  attempt  to  remove  what 
was  difficult  or  unusual  from  the  text,  more  frequently  than  they 
show  that  any  thing  strange,  and  elsewhere  unknown,  was  to  be 
found  in  it.     However,  the  variant  fi'jrin^5|lD  y^^,  Job  xxiv.  11,  (for 

&Di*^^ii  pn ,  after  the  analogy  of  ti'^rri^n ,)  deserves  some  attention. 

In  a  verse  interpolated  after  Ps.  xiv.  3,  we  find  the  ^o(  Xeydftevov 
Jx>5 ,  a  star,  in  the  sense  of  fate. 

III.  On  the  Jewish  coins  of  the  Maccabaic  age,  some  glosses  occur, 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  are  not  found  in  the  more  ancient  He- 


*  See  A.  SehuUens,  in  loc. 
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brew;  for  example,  *^'t>2  til^ni,  or  t\'Mii9for  the  liberation  of  Zion, 
read  ninni.* 

IV.  Some  few  words  of  the  most  modern  Hebrew  are  found  in  the 
Greek  Apocrypha ;  but  as  they  are  written  in  Greek  letters,  it  b,  in 
general,  very  difficult  to  interpret  them.* 

y.  Many  old  Hebrew  words  are  doubtless  preserved  in  the  language 
of  the  Talmud,  particularly  of  the  Mishna,  which,  in  antiquity  and 
language,  comes  the  nearest  to  the  most  modern  books  of  the  canon. 
But  who  will  undertake  to  separate  the  old  from  the  new  ?  However, 
if  we  may  infer  any  thing  from  the  analogy  of  other  dead  languages, 
we  must  maintain  that  many  derivatives  from  old  primitives,  and  their 
new  significations,  may  be  of  late  origin.  It  is  natural  that  this 
should  be  the  case  with  all  words  which  relate  to  more  modern  ideas. 
But  it  is  not  the  business  of  men  who  use  a  dead  language  to  form 
new  primitives ;  and  in  this  case,  for  the  most  part,  there  must  be 
something  ancient  at  the  bottom,  especially  if  the  usage  of  the  word 
differs  from  the  Syriac.  We  may  assume,  with  some  confidence,  a 
certain  antiquity  for  the  numerous  names  of  animals,  plants,  d&c, 
which  occur  in  the  Mishna,  and  which  were  so  soon  forgotten,  that 
even  in  the  Gemara  they  required  an  explanation.*     For  the  most 

*  Bayer,  De  NummiB  Heb.  p.  21.  Ekhdj  Doctrina  Num.  Vet.  vol.  iii.  p.  469. 
In  the  Mishna  and  Targums  we  find  ^1*^)1  and  D^^^^ll ;  t\r\*lin  ii  more  frequent, 
and  11  allied  to  ^in  >  liber,  ingenuuM,    The  derivation  from  ttHH  ii  &lse. 

*  E.g.  the  title  of  1  Mace.,  Sa^fiit&SaQllavttJi,  i.e.  ^M  'TSl  '^^lO  tiyyOt 
History  of  the  Princee  of  the  Sons  of  Qod,  (MiehaeUs,  Or.  Bib.  zii.  112;  aee  in 
Bertholdl,  1.  c.  p.  1047 ;)  MaMMtxfiaCot,  moft  probably  '^l^TS  ,  Hammerer  ;  comp. 
Charles  Martd,  {Berthoidt,  1.  c.  1045;)  Afitiatot  ^  &*>n'^Dn,  i.  e.  the  pious 
adherents  of  Jehovah,  (Ps.  Luix.  2 ;)  Avqtn,  or  Aavaqav,  (1  Mace.  ii.  5,)  a 
surname  of  Eleazar,  i.  e.foramenf  podex  brutorum,  (Michaelis,  Supplem.  p.  696 ; 
see  1  Mace.  vi.  4S— 46;)  Antfo^q,  a  name  of  Jonathan,  c'^&n,  Ubertus. 
Others  are  derived  from  the  Syro-Chaldee  vemacolar;   e.  g.  ^a^iaoTo;  sa 

f -^  -^^ ,  separatus ;  'Eaaaiog,  plus. 

*  A  great  number  of  them  may  be  found  in  Tract  Kilaim,  in  9iirenkusius*s 
Mishna,  vol.  i.  p.  109.    Many  of  them,  if  we  do  not  include  the  foreign  names, 

seem  to  be  vernacular  in  Palestine,  and  old;  e.g.  ti'^DSK,  m  Arabic,  ^U^ti 

iiotaTl  9  And  also  ^\j^\ ,  pears,  though  in  other  diilacts  of  the  Arable, 

phtms;   ^i^rtt  j5l^>   mustard;  n9b*T>  •  gourd:    K^V*  oalad;  tfWO* 
pulse,  Slc, 
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part,  they  agree  with  the  Arabic.  The  negative  argument,  which  may 
be  brought  from  the  fact  of  their  non-occurrence  in  the  Old  Teata- 
ment,  has  little  value ;  for  those  books,  from  their  peculiar  character, 
did  not  furnish  an  occasion  for  the  use  of  the  word. 

VI.  Here  and  there,  in  the  oldest  versions,  particularly  in  that  of 
the  Seventy,  significations  are  given  to  words  which  they  really  had 
in  the  old  Hebrew,  and  which  are  confirmed  by  the  analogy  of  the 
cognate  dialects,  but  of  which  no  examples  now  occur. 

Vn.  On  account  of  the  very  close  affinity  between  the  Hebrew 
and  the  Phoenician,  something  may  be  found  in  the  relics  of  the  latter 
dialect  which  was  genuine  Hebrew,  but  does  not  occur  in  the  docu- 
ments that  are  preserved  to  us.* 

^  12. 

DIALECTS    IN   THE    HEBREW    LANGUAGE. 

1.  The  analogy  of  almost  all  other  languages  would  render  it 
probable  that,  while  the  Hebrew  was  a  living  language,  some  diver- 
sity of  dialects  had  found  place,  even  if  there  were  now  no  distinct 
traces  of  such  a  diversity.  But  in  the  case  of  a  meagre  language, 
which  itself  was  at  first  only  a  dialect  of  a  greater  family  of  lan- 
guages, too  much  is  not  to  be  built  on  this  supposition.  The  com- 
parison of  the  Greek  dialects  is  not  to  the  point,  for  all  actual  traces 
of  dialects  among  the  Hebrews  relate  merely  to  pronunciation.  In 
the  written  language,  nothing  can  be  found  which  can  be  called  a 
provincialism,  with  any  considerable  degree  of  probability.  Still  less 
can  the  peculiarities  of  the  second  period  be  regarded  as  provincial 
idioms.^ 


•  See  Excuri.  of  Ge#enitt#,  at  end  of  his  Gesch.  Heb.  Sprache,  [and  also  hit 
Palaographiflche  Studien  Ober  Phoniichet  und  Punischefl  Schrift.,  and  Script. 
Ling.  Phoenic.  Monumenta,  3  pti.  4to. ;  Halle,  1837.] 

*  Jo,  KieuUngf  De  Dialectit  Heb.  dira.  11.  Eichhomj  1.  c.  §  11.  JfaekUgmUf 
in  AUg.  Bib.  vol.  iz.  p.  235.  Dereaer  finds  traces  of  a  MoalniUk  dialect  in  the 
book  of  Ruth.  But  KiessUng  (1.  c.)  goes  farther  than  any  other,  and  finds  a  dia- 
lectic variation  in  the  anomalous  inflections  that  often  occur;  e.  g.  in  the 

ftminine  termination  n-,  he  finds  the  PhUisUM  or  idumaan  ^^ect    Comp. 
nim,  n^b3,  tib'^Vt-    He  thinks  "jSl  (fbr  1^)  belongs  to  the  dlaleet  of  Judsa. 

See  Simonia^  Onomast.  V.  T.  p.  40.    JfmektigM  (L  o.)  speaha  of  a  dialeet 

Jordanic,  and  a  loesC-Jordanic  dialect  distinguished  by  the  use  of  O  » *^OII . . . 
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2.  The  following  are  the  passages:  Judg.  xii.  6,  according  to 
which  the  Ephraimites  were  distinguished  by  an  habitual  pronuncia- 
tion of  D  like  ID,  {sh  like  s;)  Neh.  xiii.  23,  24,  where  the  zealous 
patriot  was  angry  because  the  dialect  of  Ashdod  had  stolen  into  Je- 
rusalem instead  of  the  genuine  Jewish  dialect.  Some  also  mention 
Judges  xviii.  3,  where  it  is  said  the  Danites  knew  the  voice  (bip)  of 
a  young  Levite.  But  the  terms  of  the  expression,  and  the  context, 
render  it  probable  that  it  is  not  a  dialect,  {XdXia^)  which  is  here 
spoken  of,  but  the  individual  voice  of  a  young  man  who  was  known 
to  the  parties  concerned.* 

Since  the  Philistine  names  of  persons,  places,  and  gods,  are  regu- 
lar Hebrew  in  their  form,  as  m3?,  a^atbJ^a,  '3b>a'^a«,  the  dialectic 
difference  may  consist  chiefly  in  the  pronunciation.    *|^o,  prince, 

seems  to  be  a  peculiar  word.  Mdi^rag,  the  name  of  an  idol  of  Gaza,  is 
Syriac,    cn^a ,  Domintis  hominum.     But  this  may  be  of  recent  date. 

3.  It  has  already  been  shown  that,  throughout  the  second  period,  a 
popular  language  prevailed,  which  difiered  from  the  written  language, 
but  was  yet  similar  to  it.  However,  at  an  earlier  date,  the  language 
of  common  life  may  have  differed  from  it  in  some  forms ;  and  some 
words  are  found,  which  are  not  so  easily  explained  by  referring  them 
to  the  influence  of  the  Syriac,  as  by  the  supposition  that  they  were 
incorrect  expressions  used  in  common  life,  which  have  stolen  into  the 
written  language.  Here,  probably,  belong  the  numerous  inaccurate 
and  careless  expressions  in  Ezekiel;  the  occasional  confusion  of 
gender,  especially  in  the  pronouns*  (thus  t^M  is  used  in  a  masculine^ 

and  Drift  in  9l  feminine  sense;*)  the  confusion  and  blending  of  kin- 
dred forms,  (as  fi*^rrbiDnn,  for  ti*^riri»in,  Zach.  x.  6;)  the  conjuga- 
tion hithpael;  the  frequent  use  of  the  redundant  daiiv,  commodif 
h^ ,  ^ ,'  and  perhi^  the  abbreviated  forms,  like  yk*^p  .*    Much,  which 

In  this  way,  he  claimt  Ecclet.,  Cant,  and  a  part  of  Jonah,  for  the  first  period. 
But  he  adduces  no  adequate  reasons. 

*  See  Drusius,  in  loc. 

^  The  common  AralM  use  an  analogons  form.    See  Lexicon,  sub  vooe  H^K . 

*  See  SUph.  Byzant  sub  voce  r^a,  Boehart,  Geog.  sac.  lib.  i.  ch.  zv.  p.  60. 
The  &ot  that  Peter  was  detected  by  his  language,  Matt  xxvi.  73.  Compare 
the  paraphrases  in  Ttrenee^  and  the /ormitJa  in  Horace,  Qfdd  mUd  Cdsus  agiit 

*  Compare,  m  Arabic,  ^^JU^i  wig.  v^hM^*  ^^  WeekherUns^  Hab. 
Lesebnoh,  p.  60. 
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belongs  here,  seems  to  be  preserved  in  the  rabbinical  language,  as 
"p ,  ^10  9  the  conjugation  nithpael,  d&c 


^  13. 

RELATION  or  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE  TO  THE  COGNATE 

DIALECTS. 

In  order  to  make  the  necessary  use  of  the  cognate  dialects,  it  is 
very  important,  for  every  one  who  wishes  to  go  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments, to  form  a  just  notion  of  the  kind  of  relation  between  them. 

This  subject  belongs  rather  to  hermeneutics,  upon  which  we  shall 
not  enter  ;  but  a  few  remarks  will  not  be  out  of  place  here. 

1.  In  all  respects,  geographical  as  well  as  others,  the  Hebrew 
language  stands  midway  between  the  copious  Arabic  and  the  Ara- 
msan  language,  which  is  incomparably  poorer.  This  is  shown  in 
the  orthography,  the  vocalization,  and  in  the  greater  or  less  richness 
in  grammatical  forms,  and  stock  of  words.  In  the  alphabet,  the 
Arabic  has  six  letters  more,  and  expresses  certain  degrees  of  sound 
in  the  letters  n9(T,)nft3,y,3,  and  n '«  by  a  written  character.  The 
Syrians  have  one  letter  (b)  less  than  the  Hebrews;  they  write  d 
instead  of  it.     The  Arabic  is  richer  in  vowels  than  the  Hebrew, 

and  the  Syriac  is  poorer.     Compare  J^ ,  i^p ,  and  V4^  •    In 

Arabic,  the  abundance  of  grammatical  forms  is  much  greater.  It 
has  ten  regular  conjugations,  with  their  passives,  besides  the  un- 
usual conjugations,  a  dual  form  of  verbs,  and  a  distinct  separation  of 

verbs,  *>fi ,  "i^ ,  and  nb ,  d£.c.  The  Syriac  has  no  conjugation  ntp&o/, 
no  alterations  of  the  future  tense ;  and,  in  the  irregular  verbs,  the 
forms  tfi  and  n^,  19  and  ^y^  and  both  classes  of  ^t ,  run  together, 
while,  in  Hebrew,  they  are  separate.  Still  further,  the  Hebrew  has 
united  the  peculiar  formations  of  the  two  other  classes.  The 
Arabic  forms  all  the  passives  by  the  obscurer  vowels ;  the  Syriac 
by  prefixing  the  syllable  DM :  the  Hebrew  forms  pyal  and  hrphal 
in  the  first  way,  and  the  reflective  hithpael  in  the  last 

2.  The  Hebrew  bears  marks  of  being  older  than  the  Arabic  and 
Syriac  in  their  present  form.  Therefore,  in  Hebrew  the  etymdogy 
is  often  very  obvious  when  it  is  lost  in  the  other  dialects.  We  can 
see  several  forms  and  senses  of  words  originating  in  the  Hebrew 
which  are  fixed  in  the  present  Syriac  and  Arabic 
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3.  On  account  of  its  riches  and  the  copiousness  of  its  sources 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  language,  the  Arabic  will  yield  the  inquirer 
proportionally  the  richest  booty.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  concealed 
that  the  Aramean  often  lies  nearer  to  the  Hebrew,  since  it  is  evi* 
dent,  both  from  history  and  geography,  that  the  Hebrews  had  t 
nearer  contact  with  nations  who  spoke  the  Aramean  than  with  such 
as  spoke  the  Arabic* 

^  14. 

GLOSSES   TAKEN    FROM   FOREIGN   LANGUAGES   THAT    ARE    NOT 

SHEMITISH. 

Since  the  Israelites,  while  their  language  remained  a  living  speech, 
stood  in  close  connection  with  several  foreign  nations,  and,  part  ot^ 
the  time,  lived  in  the  same  region  with  them,  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  single  words  should  not  be  introduced  to  the  Hebrew  from 
languages  which  had  no  other  affinity  with  it ;  and  sometimes,  after 
a  slight  alteration,  they  became  naturalized  in  it. 

1.  During  their  residence  in  ifigypt,  they  may  have  received  a 
small  number  of  ^Egyptian  words,  particularly  names  of  things  which 
were  common  in  iEgjrpt.  These  may  be  explained  by  the  present 
Coptic  language,  a  descendant  of  the  old  ^Egyptian ;  but  this  is  now 
extinct,  and  is  only  used  as  an  ecclesiastical  language.^  It  has  no 
affinity  with  the  Shemitish  languages.' 

*  It  it  interesting  to  notice  the  modification  the  Aramsan  words  underwent 
when  they  were  admitted  into  the  Hebrew.  All  the  words  which  the  Syriana 
apply  to  the  worship  of  God  are  applied  to  idolatry  by  the  Hebrews,  because  the 
worship  of  the  Syrians  appeared  to  them  as  apostasy,  or  &lse  religion;  e.  g. 

&*^*^^3,  in  SynwCj  priests^  in  Hebrew,  idoUpriesU ;  ^:iO  ,  in  Syr.  to  fail  dowH^ 
in  Heb.  to  fall  down  before  idols;  tiOp ,  Syr.  ^^9  to  prophesy,  Heb.  to  foretell 

by  divination,  applied  to  false  prophets;  DID^ ,  Sjr.  to  pray,  Heb.  to  practisa 
magic;  CHp  and  mDnp*  Sjrr.  consecrated  num  or  woman,  Heb.  a  prostitute. 

In  the  Peshito,  tl'^^lft  ,  which  properly  means  Syriac,  is  heathen. 

*  See  QwEtremere,  Recherches  sur  la  Langne,  &c.  de  TEgypte;  1806,  4to. 
Addung,  Mithridates,  vol.  iii.  Ign.  Rossi,  Etymologic  JEgyptiace;  Rom. 
1808,  4to. 

'  See  Jerome,  Com.  in  Isa.  zix.  18,  lib.  viii.  ch.  19,  and  MichaeUs,  Or.  Bib. 
vol.  V.  p.  50,  sqq.     Origen,  Cont.  Celsum,  iii.  p.  115,  a],  451. 

ExAMPLKS.  —  ^HM I  iEgypt.  a/i,  At2s  grass,  ^ft^ ,  iEgypU  ioQo,  i«^o,  • 
flood,  the  Jfile.  Some  proper  names,  e.  g.  H^^^b ,  yov^o,  king.  Perhaps  the 
names  of  some  of  the  months,  tlSO ,  Copt,  ryfii.    The  names  of  the  preeioiu 
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2.  Persian  words  were  admitted  into  the  Hebrew  in  a  far  later 
period, — that  of  the  Persian  dominion.  For  the  most  part,  they  are 
SQch  as  were  borrowed  from  things  which  were  peculiar  to  Persia, 
■nch  as  the  titles  of  magistrates,  honorary  titles,  d&c.  The  dialect 
which,  at  that  time,  prevailed  in  Persia  proper,  is  called  Parsi,  and 
from  this  the  Persian  words  contained  in  the  Hebrew  and  the  con- 
temporary Greek  and  Roman  writers  were  borrowed.  However, 
they  frequently  agree  with  the  older  dialects,  Zend  and  Pehlvi^  and, 
in  most  cases,  the  modern  Persian,  which  is  not  altogether  different, 
must  supply  the  want  of  older  sources.* 

stones  have  been  sometimes  taken  for  JEgjptian^  but  the  fact  caoBot  be  proved. 
Aeoidental  agreement  has  sometimes  been  mistaken  ibr  affinity ;  as,  *^i^ , 
Copt,  orox,  /;   ti*^ ,  Copt,  in^,  the  3ea ;   ti*^^^  and  &*>&^iD ,  Serapis^  dx. 

Many  such  words,  with  a  little  alteration,  are  capable  of  a  Hebrew  ety- 
mology ;  so  their  true  origin  has  been  overlooked ;  e.  g.  tin ,  Copt  XHMIf 

JEgypt,  which  the  Jews,  perhaps,  regarded  as  a  southern  region.    tli^2l, 

the  MU-horse^  (probably   p    cAe-numl,  the  vmtiT'OZ ;)    tp^ ,  i.  e.  ape-ridk^ 

lower  tfu  head 

Among  modem  interpreters  of  Scripture,  Beckart  and  Pfeifery  (Dubia  vexata,) 
but  still  more  P.  E.  Jabloruld^  have  distinguished  themselves  by  applying  the 
Coptic  to  explain  such  expressions.  The  explanations  of  J.  R.  Forster  (Man- 
tissoB  JEagypi.  ad  Lib.  de  Bysso  Antiquorum^  Epist.  ad  J.  D.  Michaelem)  are 

less  acceptable.    See,  also,  WaM,  Magazin  fhr morg.  und  Bib.  Lit  Th. 

i. — iii.  The  best  collection  and  eiplanation  of  all  the  real  and  alleged  iEgyp- 
tian  glosses  is  made  by  JabUmskiy  Oposc.  ed.  Te  fFfltcr,  vol.  i.  Sekolz  borrowed 
his  explanations  {Eiehkom's  Repert  vol.  xiii.  p.  1 — 31)  from  these  papers. 

*  On  the  language  of  ancient  Persia,  see  Anquetil  du  Perrotif  [Acad,  des  In- 
script,  vol.  xxxi.  xxxvii.  xxxviii.]  in  Kleuktr's  Zend-Avesta,  vol.  ii.  p.  29,  sqq., 
especially  the  I^exicon  of  Zend  and  Pehlvi,  vol.  iii.  p.  137,  sqq.    See  Kleuker's 

Anhang  zur  Zend-Avesta,   vol.  i.  p.  2 Bccharty  (Phaleg.  i.  15,)  .^. 

Pfeiffery  (1.  c.  and  Opp.  Philol.;  Ultraj.  1674,  4to.,)  De  DitUy  (Cnt.  sac.,)  Hot- 
tingeTy  (Smegma  Orient,  p.  75 — 80,)  Rdandy  (De  vet.  Ling.  Pers.  Diss.  misecIL 
vol.  ii.  p.  97,)  JdAn,  (Einleit  and  Archaol.,)  and  Lorsbacky  (Archiv.  for  morg. 
Lit.  vol.  i.  ii.,)   have  done  much  to  explain  these  words,  but  much  is  still 

obscure See  the  appellatives  in  SimomSy  Arcanum  Form.  p.  639,  the 

proper  names  in  his  Onomast  V.  T.  p.  567 

Examples. —  tl^3H,   a  letter  \  compare  S^UC^t  ,  sometliing  loritten,     tTT, 

515 »  ^^*  Pehlvi,  Dadka;  Zend,  Daetie.     J*^>a^?  i  J|  ^^i^  worm-red^  i.  e. 

karmesin,  [crimson.]  ti'^^n'^Q ,  Parsi,  Pardomim^  nobles  ;  compare  Pardem^  in 
Pehlvi,  (Ae^irtf.     fiSTi!?,  Pers.  Pedam,  Peigham,  wordy  Myimg^  pdict,     MTI&t 
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3.  Still  more  difficult  is  the  inquiry  to  what  language  the  Assyrio- 
Babylonian  names  of  gods,  persons,  and  especially  of  kings,  (Nebo 
and  Nebuchadnezzar,)  belong.  They  occur  in  the  writings  before 
the  exile,  and  in  the  works  of  profane  authors.'  It  is  almost  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  these  are  the  relics  of  the  proper  Assyrian 
language ;  and  then  the  only  question  is  this  —  To  what  Asiatic  fami- 
ly of  languages  does  that  belong  ? 

Many  old  writers  on  language,  whom  Adelung,  Heeren,  and 
.^Eichhorn,  have  followed,  consider  it  a  Shemitish  dialect,  which 
resembled  the  east-Aramean  of  the  Babylonians.  This  supposition 
is  supported  by  Isa.  xxxvi.  11,  where  the  Assyrian  Rabshakeh  is 
commanded  to  speak  Aramean ;  by  the  name  Assyrian  Utters  for 
Chaldee  square  letters,  and  finally  by  the  fact  that  the  Syrians  and 
Assyrians  are  often  confounded  together  in  the  classics.  Following 
this  theory,  these  names  have  been  explained  from  the  Shemitish  dia- 
lects.* But  the  foreign  aspect  of  these  names,  and  the  ill«succes8 
which  has  attended  these  attempts  to  explain  them,  furnish  a  reason 
for  rejecting  the  hypothesis,  especially  as  these  objections  may  be 
enforced  by  other  arguments.  The  fact  that  Rabshakeh  was  com- 
manded to  speak  in  Aramsan  does  not  prove  it  was  his  mother 
tongue,  for  this  dialect  was  used  at  the  Persian  court,  as  a  means  of 
communicating  with  the  provinces  on  this  side  the  Euphrates.  (Ezra 
iv.  7.)  The  name  Assyrian  writing  proves  only  the  probable  iden- 
tity of  the  writing  character.  The  uncritical  confusion  of  names 
that  are  similar  in  Greek  and  Roman,  but  not  in  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, does  not  deserve  consideration  in  this  inquiry. 

The  attempt  of  J.  D.  Michaelis  (at  the  suggestion  of  J.  R.  Forster) 

MClO'iri ,  governor^  &c.,  which  laat  word  has  not  yet  been  adequately  explained. 
Proper  Namta,  —  M^CpnD^&l ,  Artaxerxes^  i.  e.  in  the  Zend,  Arta-Schetrao^ 
Great  King.     B'^iS ,  sun.     tlTlD-p  ,  given  by  Mithra. 
The  Hebrew  has  some  words  in  common  with  the  Persian ;  but,  notwithstand- 

ing  that,  they  may  be  of  Shemitish  origin ;  e.  g.  TJ3  t3 ,  a  treasure^  Pers.  aJLV  , 

I  Pehlvi  Gand.    D'^^d    is  doubtful.     In  the  old  Hebrew,  Persian  words  are 

I  .,  - 

doubtful ;  e.  g.  j5C?a'1 .    See  Lexicon. 

^  See  these  in  the  canon  of  Ptolemy.  Comp.  Sender^  in  his  ErlAutemngschrif- 
ten  zur  Allg.  Welthistorie,  vol.  iii.  p.  105,  sqq. 

*  LoseheTj  1.  c.  p.  41.  Simonis,  Onomast.  p.  567.  Adelung^  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  330. 
Heeren^  Comment.  Soc.  Grott.  vol.  viii.  De  Ling.  Imperii  Peraici,  §  15.  Eieh- 
hom^  Gesch.  neuem  Spraehenkonde,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 
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to  explain  them  from  the  Slavic  dialects  is  still  more  unfortunate 
and  objectionable.  He  proceeds  on  the  supposition,  which  is  wholly 
groundless,  that  the  Chaldees  of  the  Bible  are  the  northern  Chaldees 
of  Xenophon  and  Strabo.  Thus  he  completely  OTerlodLS  the  con- 
nection between  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  dynasties.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  admitted,  with  the  highest  degree  of  probability, 
that  these  names,*and,  in  general,  the  Assyrian  language,  belong  to 
the  Medo-Persian  stock.* 

4.  After  the  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  there  was  so  im- 
portant an  intercourse  between  Greece  and  Hither  Asia,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  some  Greek  words  were  adopted  into  the  Asi- 
atic languages;  without  doubt  this  h^s  been  done  in  the  Chaldee 
passages  of  Daniel,  and  therefore  it  seems  possible  that  the  same  may 
have  been  done  in  the  contemporary  Hebrew  writings.  Many 
interpreters  have  thought  they  discovered  Greek  words,  or  Grscisms, 
or  turns  and  senses  borrowed  from  the  Greek.  But  they  will  not 
stand  before  an  accurate  examination.^ 

With  more  reason,  a  Greek  origin  ^as  been  ascribed  to  two 
words  which  occur  in  the  oldest  Hebrew  writings;   e.  g.  I'^pb, 

Syriac,   »ii5?ai,  Idfinag,  oaiB,  ©ai*^?,  Chaldee,  unpi'^B,  wdliaf, 

ndllf^Sf  TiaXlaxls^  peliex.  Both,  therefore,  must  have  passed,  at  an 
early  date,  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Phoenicians.  But  mAt  seems  to 
have  been  brought  from  the  East,  where  polygamy  was  common,  to 
the  Greeks ;  and  the  etymological  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  sup- 
port the  theory.* 

«  8eeMichadiSfSpici\eg,Geog.ii.l02.  On  the  other  hhud^^ddung^l.c,  Gtse- 
fdus.  Lexicon,  sub  voce  ti'^niDS .    See  RosenrmUUr,  in  Habac.  i.  3.    See  Jab- 

lonski,  1.  c.  iii.  129.  QiuUrefnere^  Recherchet  tar  la  Langue  et  lea  Antiquites 
de  TEgypte;  1806,  4to.  Rossi^  EtymologicoB  iEgypt.;  1808,  4to.  Lortkack, 
Archiv.  fbr  morgenlandische  Lit.  i.  2,  &c. 

^  Some  interpreters  explain  aa  Greek  the  words  in  the  modem  Hebrew,  ex- 
plained above  as  Persian ;  e.  g.  t3'^9ari*1& ,  nQ&ftfiot^  naqinofioi ;  tQir!Q ,  ^i/juo, 

toord^  thing.  But  these  words  rarely  occur  in  Greek  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
Hebrew.  DruMvus,  on  Esther,  i.  3.  StmoniSf  Lex.  Eichhom,  1.  c.  §  614, 2.  On 
the  other  hand,  JoAn,  1.  c.  ii.  p.  627.  GtaenitLS,  1.  c.  sub  voce.  Least  of  all  to 
be  admitted  is  Bertholdt's  opinion  that  the  word  pardomim^  in  Parsi,  is  derived 
from  the  Greek  nqorifioi. 

See,  on  one  side,  Zirkel^  Untersuch  ob.d.  Prediger,  (Ecclesiastes,)  1792,  p.  46 — 
66,  and  Bertholdt  on  Daniel,  xi.  20.  On  the  other  hand,  see  Eitkkom^  Allg.  Bib. 
vol.  iv.  p.  904,  sqq.,  and  J.  E.  Ch.  Schmidt^  Salomis  Prediger,  p.  283,  sqq 

'  See  MichaeliSf  Supplem.  ad  Lex.  iii.  v.,  and  his  Einleitln  A.  T.  p.  166. 
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^  15. 
AGREEMENT   BETWEEN   THE    HEBREW  AND   WESTERN   LANGUAGES* 

It  was  remarked  above  that  the  old  writers  on  languages  found 
their  principal  argument  in  favor  of  the  originality  of  the  Hebrew 
language  on  the  fact  that  traces  of  it  are  found  in  most  known  lan- 
guages, particularly  in  the  Western  dialects.  Much  of  this  agree- 
ment between  them  rests  on  forced  and  perverted  combinations. 
Under  the  following  rubrics  may  be  seen  whatever  is  truly  or  very 
probably  Hebrew,  with  the  grounds  on  which  the  coincidence  rests. 

I.  Words  have  passed  from  the  Hebrew  or  Phcsnician  language 
into  the  Greek,  and  from  this  into  several  Western  languages. 

1.  A  considerable  number  of  names  of  plants,  spices,  and  similar 
productions,  came  from  the  Orientals  to  the  Greeks,  along  with 
the  objects  to  which  the  name  belonged ;    e.  g.  trbrat »  dyulloxor, 

[the  bitter  aloes;]  aim ,  Saoawrog,  [hyssop;]  nJ^D,  fidilltoy,  [bdel- 
hum ;]  215 »  ^(foaog,  [fine  linen ;]  (ojia'n «  xpdia^^,  [a  mass  of  dried 
fruit ;]t)  to'^jan,  Ji^evog,  [ebony;]  JTDabn,  /aX/Jdyiy,  [galbanum;] 
*|[i73^ ,  xifuvovy  [cumin ;]  ^ti ,  xin^g,  [the  cypress ;]  D&l^ ,  carbasuSy 
[linen;]  ro'ns,  jir^wy,  [a  shirt;]  niabf  Xi^apdx^g,  -rog,  [the  rosemary ^ 
incense ;]  t3*^b ,  Ati^or,  [the  ledanum;]  •j'T?,  vd^og,  [nard;]  "pa  ,  num- 
na;  ^fe,  f*^Q9<*,  [^yrrh;]  nro,  rajQdy^  [nitre;]  nj^,  canna,  [the 
cane;]  rcj*?P,  cassia;  TlttSp,  xi¥ydfM/ioy,  [cinnamon;]*  *1©^©,  aow- 

cov,  [the  lily-] 

2.  The  names  of  the  letters. 

3.  The  names  of  some  musical  instruments  and  precious  stones. 
ins «  pd^la,  nablium,  [the  nablion,  a  musical  instrument ;]   nis^ ,   »«- 

r^,  [the  kinoor;]  (Dn  ,  tvftnapop  ?)  HBC'J  jj^^w,  [the  jasper ;]  ^*y^o , 

attn(ptX(^g,  [the  sapphire ;]  ^'^Ja© ,  f^/^Q^S,  [emery  ?] 

4.  There  are  also  some  others;  e.  g.  b^aa,  xdju^iog,  [the  camel;] 
13 ,  uddog^  cadus^  [a  caddy  ?]  l^S ,  xaixup,  [a  kind  of  offerings  con- 
sisting of  small  cakes ;]  a^bS ,  xlu^dg^  [a  cage;]  OD ,  <y»jj,  [a  corn- 
worm;]  byng,  oaq&^af^y  sarabaUa^  [trousers;]  'fb'j?,  d^gafifav, 
[earnest  money;]   Dip,  «iJ90ff,   [an  ape;]   ^5,  *dg,  »<4^,   xAgpog^ 

•  See  H§rodoitu^  iu.  111. 
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among  the  lonians,  [a  pasture  ground ;]  pb,  adxxog,  [socA:;]    t:b?a, 

fidl&ij,  maUha^  [a  mortar;]  rtlp,  pinna^  a  little  tower  on  the  top  of  a 

wall. 

5.  The  Hellenistic  Jews  alone  adopted  the  names  of  weights  and 
measures;   e.  g.  a/xiof,  a&xov^  and  ^aqig  for  %r\'^:iy  a  burgh. 

Some  other  words  were  first  introduced  from  the  Arabic  into,the 
Western  languages  in  the  middle  ages ;  e.  g.  '\|8D7a ,  Arab,  tneskun, 

[poor,]  hence  mesquino;  "pPi^y  Arab,  kittinon,  [cotton.] 

n.  The  following  examples  of  coincidence  between  the  Oriental 
and  one  or  more  Western  languages  belong  to  the  few  marks,  still 
left,  of  close  connection  which  once  prevailed  between  two  languages 
which  are  now  entirely  separate,  or  they  are  in  some  cases  the  result 
of  chance;   e.  g.   S^k,    [the  earth  —  erde  in   German,    aarde  in 

Dutch,  erclh,  or  yord,  in  Danish ;]    l*!^  ,  ohog,  wine  ;  ^D?3 ,  and  ara , 

filayta,  misceo,  [to  mix — mischen  in  German,  mikks  in  Danish,  eanichr 
ten  in  Persian,  &c. ;]    n^ ,  riechen,  [to  smoke;]  M,  sex,  sechSy 

I?,  six;  yss,  septem,  sieben,  seven;   'ttd ,  fawar(m,  Arabic,  lovfoj, 

tcttcrus,  a  bull. 

III.  Since  the  identity  of  these  words,  especially  of  those  in  Na  I , 
is  not  to  be  doubted,  some  have  gone  too  far,  and,  from  similar  terms 
and  phrases  in  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  poets,  have  concluded  there 
was  an  actual  connection  between  them.  All  languages,  in  the  same 
stage  of  culture,  resemble  each  other  in  some  points.' 


*  See  J.  A.  Emesti,  De  Vestig.  Ling.  Heb.  in  Ling.  Grec.  p.  178.  Hexd, 
Griechenland,  Alteste  Gresch.  P.  M.  Ogerii  De  Gzibc.  et  Lat.  Ling,  com  Heb. 
Affinitate.  Bauer,  Hemenentica,  p.  138.  {Bogaani)  Homenu  Ebraizans,  Ox. 
1668.  LakemaduT,  Oboenratt  Phil.  pt.  iii.  p.  900.  Bink,  De  Ling.  Orient,  earn 
Green  mira  Convenientia ;  Regiomonti,4to.  Pfoehtn,  Diatribe  de  Ling.  Gxcc 
N.  T.  PuriUte. 
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E. 

(See  $  30,  iqq.) 
HISTORY  OP  THE  HEBREW  WRITING  CHARACTER.* 

ON   THE    WRITING    OF    THE    SHEMITISH    NATIONS    IN    GENERAL.^ 

I.  Much  as  the  origin  of  writing,  in  general,  is  lost  in  the  dark- 
ness of  antiquity,  and  is  thereby  incapable  of  being  accurately  in- 
vestigated, yet  this  remains  undoubted,  —  that  the  alphabet  of  the 
Phoenicians — a  Shemitish  nation,  at  least  one  that  spoke  a  Shemitish 
language — is  the  parent  of  many  Oriental  alphabets,  and,  also, 
through  the  influence  of  the  Greek,  of  all  the  Western  alphabets.' 
Besides,  it  is  clear,  from  the  names  of  the  Shemitish  letters,  and  the 
nature  of  this  alphabet,  that  it  was  invented  by  a  Shemitish  people ; 
and,  therefore,  the  two  traditions  of  antiquity,  which  ascribe  this 
invention  to  the  PhoBnicians,'  or  the  Arameans,'  have  a  decided 
preponderance  over  the  other  opinion,  less  widely  diffused,  which 
ascribes  that  honor  to  the  iEgyptians/ 

U.  Amid  all  the  diversities  of  the  numerous  Shemitish  alphabets, 
ancient  and  modem,  they  all  agree  in  two  main  features;  namely, 
1.  The  alphabet  contains  only  the  consonants  and  the  three  long 

*  From  OesewhUf  I.  c.  §  40  in  the  original.    See  his  Lehrgebande,  §  1,  tqq. 

*  On  this  tnbject  we  poaseei  no  complete  and  ntiifaetoTy  work.  Mnch  in* 
formation,  however,  may  be  found  in  the  following  works :  Ed.  Benuurdut^  Lite- 
ratura  Orbis  emditi  a  Charactere  Samaritico  deducta;  1689;  ed.  Carl  Morton^ 
1759.  WaJUonf  Proleg.  ii.  BfUtner,  Figom  varie  Tarisqae  Formo  Literarom 
Heb.,  Syr.,  Arab ;  Gott  1769,  fol.  See  his  Comparative  Tables  of  the  Writing 
of  different  Nations ;  pt.  i.  Gott.  1771,  pt  ii.  1779,  (unfinished.)  Ekkkom^  Ein- 
leit  in  A.  T.  vol.  i.  Wofti^  Sketches  of  the  Oriental  Writing,  in  his  Allg.  G«- 
schichte  der  morgenlandischen  Spraehen,  p.  585,  w(f{,  tab.  7—10.  Paiuliu^ 
Memorabil.  vol.  vi.  p.  103,  wifi  Nouveau  Traits  diplomatique,  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  of 
Ad/dung's  German  version. 

*  See  Herodotus,  v.  98.    Plmy^  N.  H.  vii.  66.    ToofM,  Annal.  zi.  14. 

*  PUn.  N.  H.  V  12.    Luam.  Pharsal.  ui.  220. 

«  Dwd.  Sic.  V.  2M,  Westdmg's  notes.  Pirn,  vii.  56.  See  Tgdum,  Bib.  d. 
alten  Literatur,  vol.  v.  p.  1,  sqq. 

/  PUn.  1.  c.  Cicero^  Nat.  Deonun,  iii.  S3.  PhUmreh^  Sympos.  xz.  S.  IFSrilMy 
1.  e.  ii.  3.    Bflttner,  1.  o.  p.  ISL 

VOL.    I.  60 
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Towels,  (m  ,  1  >  "^ «)  while  the  short  vowels  are  expressed  by  small  signs 
written  above  the  letters,  below,  or  with  them,  or  else  are  entirely 
omitted ;  and,  2.  They  are  all  to  be  read  from  the  right  to  the  left. 
To  the  last  peculiarity,  which  extends  to  all  the  ancient  Oriental  al- 
phabets,' the  iEthiopic  forms  the  only  exception ;  but  that  certainly 
does  not  belong  to  this  stock,  and  is  obviously  a  character  formed 
later,  and  by  Greek  influence.*     There  is  no  certain  trace  of  Bous- 

trophedon 

III.  Two  characters  may  be  easily  distinguished  among  the  old 
Shemitish  alphabets,  although  they  flowed  from  one  source :  — 

1.  The  Phoenician  character.  To  this  belong,  (1.)  The  inscrip- 
tions at  Cyprus,  Malta,  Carpentras,  and  the  coins  of  the  Phasnicianj^ 
and  of  their  colonies.  It  has  no  vowels,  and  sometimes  divides  the 
words,  sometimes  not.'  (2.)  The  Jewish  coin-letter.  (3.)  The 
Phcenician-iEgyptian  character,  with  three  vowel  signs,  which  Count 
Caylus  deciphered  on  the  mummy  rolls.'  (4.)  The  Samaritan 
character,  which  proceeded  from  the  first,  as  also  the  old  Greek 
character,  (though  the  language  belonged  to  a  stock  entirely  differ- 
ent,) sometimes  written  from  right  to  lefl,  sometimes  the  reverse, 
and  sometimes  in  Boustrophedon.' 

2.  The  Hebreuj-Chaldee  character.  To  this  belong,  (1.)  The 
square  letters.  (2.)  The  Palmyrene  character,  which  appears  to  be 
a  sort  of  cursive  character  derived  from  the  former,  without  vowels 
and  divisions  of  words,  but  with   ligatures.-^     The  following  are 

*  On  the  £g3rptians,  see  Herodot,  ii.  36 ;  on  the  Greeks,  Montfaucon^  Fwlm- 
og.  Gr.  p.  118;  on  the  Etruscans,  and  the  Eugabine  tables  in  the  old  Greek 
character,  Grtiter,  Thes.  Inscript.  vol.  i.  p.  143.  Compare  ChiikmU^  Antiq. 
Asiat  p.  24,  and  Fabricy,  in  De  Rossi^  Spec.  Var.  LecL,  (ed.  ScAnacrrer,)  p.  269. 
Only  the  arrow-headed  characters  and  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  are  excep- 
tions. See  [GroUfend^  Erlauterong  der  Persepolit.  KeilschriA ;  1  vol.  4to.  1637,] 
and  in  Heereiis  Ideen,  vol.  i.  p.  937,  sqq. 

»  Ludolf,  Hist  JEthiop.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.     Wakl,  1.  c.  p.  632. 

'  After  the  early  and  defective  attempts  to  decipher  this  alphabet,  by  ScaU- 
geTf  Rhertferd,  Boehart^  and  Montfitucon^  BartheUmy  and  Swinton  acquired  great 
merit  in  this  work,  and  JhUens  and  Bnttmr  brought  the  results  of  their  labors 
into  a  form  which  afforded  a  critical  survey.  See  the  literature  of  the  subject  in 
Ekhel,  Doct.  Nummorum  vett.  torn.  iii.  p.  403 ;  Jahn^  1.  c.  vol.  i. ;  and  Heb.  Gram. 

3d  ed The  alphabet  by  Dutgns  is  engraved  in  MichaeUg^  Or.  Bib.  voL 

viii.  p.  17. 

*  CayUUf  Rflcueil  d'Antiq.  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  65,  sq.,  and  vol.  v.  p.  77,  sqq. 
Buttner,  tab.  ii.  No.  2.     Tyehswi^  1.  c. 

'  Mcntfaueon^  p.  122. 

/  BartkeUmy,  Reflections  fur  TAlphibet  et  la  LaiigUB  dont  on  m  seivoit 
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closely  coDnected  together,  and  somewhat  more  distantly  related  to 
the  others.  (3.)  The  old  Syriac,  or  the  Estrangelo.*  (4.)  The  dd 
Arabic,  or  the  Cufic,  (a  descendant  of  the  latter,)  but  not  the  oldest 
Arabic  alphabet,  the  Hamjaritic*  which  was,  perhiq>s,  the  same  with 
the  Hebrew.* 

HEBREW   WRITING.      ITS    ANTIQUITY   AND  VARIOUS    CHARACTERS. 

The  narrations  in  Genesis  do  not  contain  the  smallest  trace  of  the 
art  of  writing.  Even  tradition  (which  elsewhere  places  important 
inventions  so  much  higher  than  historical  criticism  will  allow)  does 
not  seem  to  have  claimed  such  an  antiquity  for  this  art/  On  the  con- 
trary, we  find  there  the  same  means  are  used  to  preserve  the  remem- 
brance of  remarkable  events  that  other  uncultivated  people  employed 
before  the  invention  of  writing ;  such  as  heaps  of  stones,  trees,  altars, 
d&c,  which  were  named  after  the  event.  (Gen.  xxi.  33,  xxxi.  46,  xxxv. 
7, 1.  11.)''  The  first  trace  of  Hebrew  writing  is  found  in  the  stone 
tables  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  (Ex.  xxxi.  18,)  but  it  appears  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  seems  to  bear  the  mark  of  historic  truth  in  itself.  After 
this,  mention  is  frequently  made  of  writing;  for  example,  the  inscrip- 
tion on  the  ornaments  of  the  high  priest,  (Ex.  xxviii.  9;)  on  Mount 
Ebal,  (Deut  xxvii.  12,  Josh.  viii.  52;)  even  larger  literary  writings, 
(Num.  xxxiii.  2,  Deut.  xxxi.  24,  Josh,  xviii.  9,  xxiv.  4, 26.)  The  lat- 
ter, and  some  earlier  passages,  (Ex.  xvii.  14,  xxiv.  4,)  are  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  historical  skepticism ; '  for  the  analogy  of  other  nations 
teaches  us  that  it  is  a  very  long  step  from  the  mere  knowledge  and 
first  use  of  alphabetical  writing  to  a  ready  use  of  it,  and  an  application 
to  literary  purposes,  for  which  centuries  are  often  requisite.-^ 

Since  the  first  certain  trace  of  the  art  of  writing  is  found  after  the 

autrefois  k  Palmyre ;  Paris,  1754.  5ietfitoit,  in  the  Philosoph.  Transactions,  vol. 
xlviii.  pt.  i.  p.  690.  BaUner^  tab.  i.  No.  1.  See  the  engraving  in  Michadis^ 
Gram.  Sjriaca.  The  oldest  inscription  belongs  to  49  B.  C,  the  latest  to  the  3d 
century  A.  C.    The  language  is  Syriac. 

*  MiekaeiiSy  1.  c.  p.  14. 

^  JVie^uAr,  Arabia,  p.  94,  sq.    Pococke^  Spec.  Hist.  p.  155. 

'  We  can  say  nothing  of  the  rabbinic  fables,  which  ascribe  this  and  other  arts 
to  Adam  and  the  patriarchs.    See  Munster,  on  Gen.  ii. 

'  Gogtui^  Origine  des  Loix,  vol.  i.  p.  172,  in  German  version. 

'  VaUTy  Comment,  in  Pentat  vol.  iii.  p.  523,  sq.  De  WetU^  Archaologi0| 
p.  346. 

^  WaUfy  Proleg.  ad  Homenun|  p.  Iviii.,  sq.  and  Izvi.,  sq. 
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.Egyptian  period,  the  conjectore  b  natural  and  easy  that  the  He- 
brews received  their  alphabetic  characters  in  iEgypt,  and  this  is  the 
more  probable,  if  that  land  is  considered  the  cradle  of  the  art,  or,  at 
least,  to  have  possessed  it  at  an  early  date.  Some,  therefore,  have 
been  inclined  to  pronounce  the  above-named  PhcBuician-ifigyptian 
character  to  be  the  oldest  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews.*  But  it  cannot 
be  proved  that  any  alphabetic  characters  were  used  in  .£gypt  before 
the  Persian  age,  and,  since  hieroglyphics  prevailed,  it  is  exceedingly 
improbable;^  and  it  is,  therefore,  much  more  credible  that,  about 
this  time,  alphabetic  writing  passed  over  from  the  Aramsans,  or 
Canaanites,  to  the  Hebrews,  with  whom  they  were  related  by  their 
language,  and  eq;>ecially  since  it  is  not  improbable  that,  during  the 
bondage  in  iEgypt,  other  tribes  of  the  Hebrews  were  wandering, 
with  nomadic  freedom,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  ^Egyptians.  (1  Ch. 
vii.  21.)* 

The  characters  in  which  we  find  remains  of  the  old  Hebrew 
written  at  this  day,  are  of  three  kinds,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the 
Hebrew-Chaldee,  and  two  to  the  Phcsnician  character.  Some  gen- 
eral notice  of  them  may  precede  the  inquiry  upon  their  mutual 
relation. 

1.  The  common  character  of  the  Jewish  manuscripts  of  the  Bible  is 
called  square  letter,  from  the  form ;  or,  more  commonly,  the  Assyrian 
character.'  The  Talmud  gives  the  reason  of  this  latter  name  cor- 
xecUy,  —  because  it  came  from  Assyria  with  the  Hebrews.  But  here 
Assyria  is  to  be  taken  in  the  broader  sense  of  Chaldee  and  Babylo- 
nia, as  it  is  oflen  done  in  the  Bible  and  the  classics ; '  and,  therefore, 
this  is  justly  called  the  Chaldee  square  letter 

2.  The  character  in  Hebrew  inscriptions  on  the  Jewish  coins 
struck  under  the  reign  of  Simon,  the  Maccabaic  prince,  (era  of  the 


«  Such  is  the  opinion  of  R,  Simony  DeyUng,  and  others.    See  Eiekkarmf 

*  Eickhom^  Geeeh.  d.  Lit.,  (1805,)  vol.  i.  p.  14. 

'  Bertholdt,  p.  160.     De  Wette,  1.  c.  p.  31. 

«*  Buxtorf,  Lex.  Talm.  p.  241.  PhUol.  Theol.  235.  See,  alro,  the  'Mnind. 
Gemar.  Sanhedrim,  fol.  21,  c.  2. 

«  Num.  xziv.  22.     Comp.  Bertholdt,  p.  793.     Herod,  i.  78, 105.    Slrabo,  v. 

p.  743.    Persia  is  included  in  this  term  by  later  writers,  e.  g.  Exra  vi.  26. 

The  letters  of  the  inscription  on  the  grave  of  Sordanapalns  are  called  Ckaidu 
{Athen.  xii.  p.  529)  and  Assyrian  by  the  same  writer,  p.  469.  The  Awyrian 
writing  on  the  pillars  at  the  Bosphorus  is  called  Persian  by  Sfrabo^  J^v*  p*  503. 
See  Jablonskif  1.  c.  vol.  iii.  p.  130. 
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Seleucidae,  170 — 172,)  without  vowels,  on  account  of  their  similarity 
with  No.  3»  are  often  improperly  called  Samaritan,  but  correctly, 

Jewish  coin-letters The  figures  of  fimr  letters  (t,  o,  d,  &) 

do  not  occur ;  that  o(  ^  is  doubtful/ 

3.  The  character  of  the  Samaritans,  with  which  they  not  only 
write  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch,  but  also  their  own  Samaritan  and 
Arabic  text.  We  find  it  a  variety  of  the  preceding,  rendered  more 
artificial  in  some  features ;  but  this  is  less  obvious  in  the  written  than 
in  the  printed  character.^  The  Samaritans  call  this  **  Hebrew 
writing,"  in  opposition  to  the  square  letter,  which  they  call  **  Ezrc^s 

writing.'' ' It  has  no  vowels,  but  has  a  diacritical  mark,  and 

observes  a  division  of  words  and  sentences.  In  the  following  inquiries 
upon  the  history  of  the  writing  and  the  alphabet,  the  nature  of  the 
subject  demands  that  the  consonants  should  be  treated  separately 
from  the  vowels. 

MUTUAL    RELATION    OF    CHARACTERS.      DHPrERENT    OPINIONS. 

Afler  what  has  been  said,  there  rises  the  question,  (not  unimpor 
tant  for  the  criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,)  Which  of  these  was  the 
old  original  alphabet  of  the  Hebrews,  and  what  was  their  mutual 

relation  ? It  is  not  inconsistent  with  our  design  to  make  a 

careful  examination   of  this  subject,  formerly  so  much  contended 

about,'' and  to  present  the  various  views  which  have  been 

entertained,  with  the  reasons  for  them,  to  the  attention  of  the  reader. 


*  HoUinger  and  ReUmd  long  ago  opposed  the  opinion  that  thete  coins  were 
•truck  before  the  exile.  Their  authenticity  was  contested  by  O.  G.  Tychsen^ 
(Unachtheit  d.  Judischen  Monzen;  Rostock,  1779,)  but  triumphantly  defended 
by  F.  R.  Beyer,  the  chief  writer  on  this  subject,  (De  Nummis  Hebneo-Sam. ; 
Valent.  1781,  4to.  Num.  Heb.  Sam.  Vindicatio;  1790,  4to.  Legitimatad  de  ]aa 
Monedas  Heb.  Sam. ;  1793.)  See  Eekkel,  1.  c.  iii.  p.  458,  and  Tyeksen,  in  Com. 
Soo.  Gottingen,  yol.  viii.  and  xi.  See  the  literature  in  Raseke,  1.  c,  (1729,) 
and  WahVs  Erdebeschreibung  yon  Ostindien,  p.  404.    R,  Jisarias  (in  Montfau' 

eofiy  p.  122)  collected  the  first  alphabet  of  these  characters See  Beyer, 

De  Num.  Heb.  Sam.  p. 224;  John,  Archaologie,  vol.  i.  §  2;  his  Hebrew  Gram.,. 
3d  ed. ;  and  Einleit.  in  A.  T.  vol.  i. 

*  See  specimens  in  Cellarius,  Epist  Sam.  p.  1.  Van  Vloten,  Spec.  Cod.  Sam. ; 
Lngd.  1603.    Blanekini,  Erangel.  Quad.  p.  604,  tab.  2. 

'  Antiquitatt.  Eccles.  Orient,  p.  125, 190.    Eiekkom,  Rep.  yol.  ziii.  p.  288. 

*  See  the  writiogs  in  fVolff  Bib.  Heb.  yd.  ii.  p.  420,  iv.  p.  164.  RasenmnUerf 
Handbuch,  vol.  i.  p.  564.    Loscher,  p.  200, 213.    C&rpxov,  Crit.  nc.  p*227, 233. 
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The  various  (pinions  may  be  referred  to  the  three  following 
claBses :  — 

1.  Writers  proceeded  from  the  obvious  appearance  that  the 
square  letters  were  only  used  in  religious  writings,  while  the  coin- 
letter  was  employed  for  more  profane  or  common  purposes,  and  so 
naturally  came  to  the  (pinion  that  the  Hebrews  had  two  kinds  of 
writing  at  the  same  time,  the  one  (the  square  letter)  a  sacred  and 
sacerdotal  character,  the  other  (the  coin-letter)  a  character  used  for 
the  circumstances  of  common  life.  Following  the  steps  of  some 
Jewish  scholars,*  this  opinion  was  greedily  received  by  such  Chris- 
tian critics  as  deemed  it  an  apologetic  duty  to  represent  every  unim- 
portant external  of  the  holy  books  as  sacred  and  very  ancient  The 
younger  Buxtorf,^  in  particular,  belongs  to  this  class ;  he  connected 
this  opinion  with  the  high  antiquity  of  the  square  letter  in  the  follow- 
ing manner:  The  square  letter  was  the  oldest,  and  the  original 
alphabet  of  the  Hebrews;  but,  before  the  exile,  the  Samaritan 
character  was  also  used  at  the  same  time,  first  for  holy  things,  and 
finally  for  common  life.  During  the  exile,  the  priests,  and  the 
learned  portion  of  the  people,  cultivated  the  sacred  character,  while 
those  who  remained  behind  in  Palestine,  from  whom  the  Samaritans 
sprung,  used  the  common  character.  Ezra  brought  the  former  with 
him  from  the  exile,  and  extended  it  more  widely;  therefore  it  was 
called  Assyrian,  i.  e.  Chaidte,  The  common  character  was  mainly 
used  by  the  Samaritans,  but  by  the  Jews  only  occasionally ;  for  ex- 
ample, on  their  coins [This  opinion  is,  indeed,  supported  by 

the  analogy  of  other  Oriental  languages ;  by  some  passages  in  the 
Bible,  which  are  capable  of  a  different  explanation  ;  by  the  authority 
of  Tertullian,  who  did  not  understand  Hebrew ;  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  Jewish  coins  do  not  contain  the  same  letters  as  the  manuscripts. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  author's  remarks,  which,  in  this  sentence, 
I  have  condensed,  and  not  translated.] 

2.  A  careful  consideration  must  lead  to  the  other  conjecture, — 
that  we  find  the  square  letter  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Jews, 
while  the  other  character  belonged  mainly  to  the  Samaritans,  the 
descendants  of  the  old  kingdom  of  Israel.  Before  the  exile,  there 
may  have  been  this  difference  between  the  two  kingdoms,  Judah 
and  Israel,  in  respect  to  the  writing  character ; '  and  this  conjecture 

•  Ohad.  Bartenora^  ad  Mischnam,  Tr.  Jadaim,  4, 5.  R,  Jaeob^  in  En  laniel, 
fol.  413.    Shalsheleth  Hakkab.  fol.  89. 

»  Dim.  Philol.  Theol. ;  Basil.  1662,  4to.  No.  4. 

*  Paulus,  1.  c.  p.  114. 
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is  supported  by  the  fact  that,  in  other  respects,  the  kingdom  of  Israel 
often  inclined  to  the  customs  of  the  neighboring  Phcenicians.  But 
how,  then,  can  it  be  explained  that  the  same  character  appears  on 
the  coins  struck  at  Jerusalem?  Whence  the  name  Hebrew  or 
Assyrian  writing?     (See  ^2,  1,  3,  above.) 

3.  There  remains  only  one  other  view,  which  is,  that  each  kind 
of  writing  arose  one  afler  the  other,  so  that  one  gradually  displaced 

the  other Here  there  are  two  parties  directly  opposed  to 

one  another.  The  one  gives  the  precedence  to  the  square  character, 
the  other  to  the  Phcenician-Samaritan.  The  opinion  of  the  former* 
which  is  supported  by  the  authority  of  most  modem  Hebrew  scholars, 
has  been  already  given  above.  But  there  is  another,  and  more 
ancient  opinion,  or  legend  of  the  rabbins,  opposed  to  it,  which 
maintains  that  the  Hebrews,  before  the  exile,  used  an  ancient  charac- 
ter, which  was  the  present  Samaritan,  but  Ezra  exchanged  it  for  the 
present  character,  which  had  an  Assyrian-Chaldaic  origin. 

First,  let  us  follow  this  legend  to  its  sources,  in  order  to  subject  it 
to  an  impartial  examination.  It  is  found  partly  in  the  Babylonian 
and  Jerusalem  Talmud,  and  partly  in  the  writings  of  Origen  and 
Jerome,  who  received  it  from  their  rabbinic  teachers.  In  the  first  it  is 
said,  (Sanhed.  sect.  2,  fol.  21,  col.  2,  fol.  22,  col.  1,)  <*In  the  begin- 
ning, the  Law,  the  Hebrew  writing,  and  the  sacred  language,  were 
given  to  the  Israelites ;  but  again,  in  the  days  of  Ezra,  the  Assyrian 
writing  and  the  Aramsan  language  (?)  were  given  them ;  but  the 
Israelites  chose  the  Assyrian  writing  and  the  sacred  language,  and 
lefl  the  Hebrew  writing  and  Aramaean  language  to  fools,  \idioti$,'\ 
Who  were  the  fools  ?    The  Samaritans,  says  R.  Chasda." 

Ibid.  cap.  1 :  ''It  may  be  that  the  Law  was  not  given  by  the  hand 
of  Ezra,  but  the  writing  was  changed  by  his  hand ;  and  it  is  called 
Assyrian  because  it  came  up  from  Assyria  with  them." 

Origen  derives  authority  from  the  same  source,  and  says  *  that,  in 
the  old  alphabet,  thou  had  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  that,  in  certain 
manuscripts  of  the  Seventy,  the  name  Jehovah  was  written  in  the 
old  Hebrew ;  and  adds,  **  It  is  said  Ezra  used  different  letters  afler 
the  captivity."  It  is  also  an  error  of  this  Father,  who  was  not  very 
well  skilled  in  the  Hebrew  language,  that  Jehovah  was  written  in 
the  old,  i.  e.  the  Samaritan  characters ;  but  this  passage  shows  the 
author  was  acquainted  with  the  former  legend. 

Jerome  speaks  more  clearly  and  boldly,  deriving  his  authority  from 

•  In  £iek.  iz.  4.    Hezap.  i.  p.  86,  ed.  Jirofi(f«iM9ii ;  ii.  94,  ed.  IMrA. 
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Origen,  or,  more  directly,  from  his  rabbinic  teachers :  "  It  is  certain 
that  Ezra  the  Scribe  and  Doctor  of  the  Law,  after  the  taking  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  restoration  of  the  temple  under  Zerubabel,  tn- 
venied  (reperisse)  other  letters,  which  we  now  use,  and  which  had 
been  the  characters  of  the  Samaritans  and  Hebrews  up  to  that 
time."*  The  same  tradition  leads  the  Samaritans  to  call  the  square 
letter  Ezrc^s  writing. 

Now,  even  if  we  do  not  consider  that  Jerome,  according  to  his 
custom,^  states  as  a  fact  what  Origen  only  mentions  as  a  tradition  or 
opinion,  and  makes  Ezra  invent  a  character  which  he  only  intro- 
duced according  to  the  Jewish  opinion,  —  the  tradition,  as  he  relates 
it,  contains  a  contradiction ;  for  it  states  the  old  alphabet  had  a  n  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  and  this  was  the  Samaritan  alphabet,  in  which  the 

t\  has  not  this  form However,  the  contradiction  disappears 

when  we  refer  to  the  coin-letter,  which  the  Jews  also  called  a  Sa- 
maritan character,  and  which  may  resemble  the  character  in  the  Sa- 
maritan manuscripts  still  more  closely.  This  must  be  considered  as 
the  sense  of  the  Jewish  authority ;  and  the  question,  then,  is  merely 
this  :  How  far  is  this  account — after  making  the  necessary  modifica- 
tions—  confirmed  or  weakened  by  other  considerations  and  argu- 
ments ?  A  close  examination  will  show  that  many  of  the  arguments 
which  are  frequently  used  are  by  no  means  satisfactory ;  and  yet  the 
result  may  be,  that  it  contains  substantially  the  truth,  although,  by 
reason  of  the  imperfection  of  materials  in  our  possession,  the  historic 
fact  cannot  be  established ;  and  the  approbation  it  has  received  firom 
many  modern  critics  has  been  too  unconditional  and  decided,  and 
sometimes  even  hasty  and  uncritical.' 

(1.)  The  former  defenders  of  this  opinion  derived  their  chief 
argument  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  they  supposed 


*  Prolog,  ad  Reg.  Opp.  iv.  p.  7.  See  Eusdnus,  Chron.  ad  A.  M.  4740,  and 
SeaUger*8  note.    S/MmAetnt,  De  Ubu  Num.  Opp.  i.  p.  63. 

*  FabtTy  in  Harmtr*s  Obaervstiona,  vol.  i.  p.  39, 148. 

'  The  fint  Jewish  •cholar  in  modem  times,  who  dedazed  in  fitvor  of  this,  was 
R,  Joseph  Alboy  (about  1400,)  in  Sepher  Ikkanm,  iii.  16,  fol.  81,  col.  2.  Then  it 
became  the  favorite  opinion  of  the  Anti-Buxtorfian  school,  which  contended  for 
the  corruption  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  preference  of  the  Samaritan  text  and  ver- 
non.  See  Jo.  Jtformuj:,  Exercit.  in  Pent  Sam.  p.  91.  SeaUgtr^  in  Enseb.  Chron. 
p.  62.  Lud,  Cappellusy  Arcaa.  Punct.  i.  6.  Diatribe  de  veris,  ete.  Heb.  Lit ;  Am- 
8lelod.l646.    ff^oitsw,  Prolog.  iiL  30,  sqq.    KemUam^Dm.  1^.687.    BniigagU, 

Prol.  49 Aaoog  the  Biodenis,  JBtcAAom,  Jhigmti^  and  BwrtkMt,  m  their 

Introdnstioos,  and  Af ,  Geseh.  d.  BuehatibMiichwft|  p.  6. 
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descended  from  Moses  in  a  straight  line,  and,  remaining  free  from  all 
Jewish  influences  from  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  contained  the  old 
character,  in  its  most  correct  form.  But  we  cannot  defend  the 
existence  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  before  the  exile,*  and  must 
maintain  that  it  is  a  copy  of  the  Jewish  original,  written  in  the 
Samaritan  character,  about  the  time  when  the  Samaritan  form  of 
worship  was  established.  The  Samaritans  wrote  the  Hebrew  codex 
in  their  own  characters,  as  they  write  the  Arabic  at  this  day,  as  the 
Syrians  write  Arabic  in  their  Syriac  letters,  and  as  the  Jews  formerly 
wrote  Arabic  and  Persian,  and  even  Spanish  and  German,  in  their 
own  characters.^  Notwithstanding  this,  the  existence  of  this  charac- 
ter among  the  Samaritans  is  most  easily  explained,  if  it  is  admitted 
to  have  been  the  character  of  their  ancestors,  which  was  better  pre- 
served by  those  who  remained  in  the  land,  than  by  the  Jews  who 
returned  from  a  foreign  country. 

With  this  question  some  have  connected  the  hypothesis,  that  a 
manuscript  written  in  the  Samaritan  or  ancient  character  lay  at  the 
foundation  of  the  Alexandrian  version  of  the  Pentateuch ;  and  they 
have  mainly  sought  to  prove  this  by  the  confusion  of  letters,  which 
are  similar  in  the  Samaritan,  but  not  in  the  Chaldee  alphabet. '^  But 
we  need  only  examine  the  examples  with  a  little  attention  to  see  that 

scarce  one  of  them  has  the  smallest  value  as  an  argument 

According  to  the  author's  investigations,  the  variants  of  the  Seventy, 
which  seem  to  have  arisen  from  confounding  similar  letters  in  the 
Pentateuch,  as  well  as  in  the  other  books,  refer  to  the  square  letter.' 

(2.)  The  names  of  several  letters  can  only  be  explained  by  a 
reference  to  their  figures  in  the  Phosnician-Samaritan  alphabet,  and 
not  by  the  figures  of  the  square  letters,  which  shows  that  the  former 

is  older  than  the  other,  and  nearer  to  the  original  alphabet 

But,  in  req;>ect  to  other  letters,  this  remark  may  be  made  in  favor  of 
the  square  characters,'  and,  in  some  cases,  the  figure  of  neither 
alphabet  applies  to  the  name.  This  circumstance  only  proves  that 
both  alphabets  were  derived,  in  different  times,  from  the  original,  in 
which,  doubtless,  the  conformity  between  the  name  and  the  figure  of 
the  letter  prevailed  throughout ;  and  that  each  has  preserved  some 
traces  of  this  conformity,  which  were  wanting  to  the  other.-^    Bat 

*  Comm.  de  Pent  Sam.  §  2.  *  Simon^  Hift.  erit  V.  T.  i.  10, 73. 
'  flowMeomp,  De  Pent  LXX.,  Ac. ;  1765.    Ei^hom^  §  163. 

*  Oeaeniutj  Com.  p.  19. 

'  Bkmrfitri,  Opp.  PhU.  cfd.  MOIku,  (1798, 4to.,)  p.  996. 

/  Simon^  1.  e.  1. 13.    Miehadis^  Or.  Bib.  vol. zzii.  p.  199.    Pmimt  L e.  p.U7« 

VOL.    I.  61 
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this  circumstance  affords  little  evidence  to  enable  us  to  determine 
which  was  the  most  ancient  among  the  Hebrews.  It  is  more  im- 
portant for  the  antiquity  of  the  Phcenician  alphabet,  that, 

(3.)  We  can  trace  it  much  farther  in  history  than  the  square 
letter.  We  have  a  very  early  and  certain  proof  of  it  in  the  old 
Greek  character  in  the  inscription  at  Sigeum  and  Amycla,*  which  is 
derived  from  the  Phcenician,  and  closely  allied  to  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  cannot  irate  the  Hebrew  Chaldee  character  on  historic 
monuments  *  beyond  the  birth  of  Christ,  nor  by  combination  above  the 
age  of  the  Seventy,  There  is  an  important  probability  in  favor  of 
the  higher  antiquity  of  the  former  character,  though  the  absence 
of  historical  testimony  is  not  decisive  against  the  use  of  the  square 
letter  among  the  Hebrews. 

All  the  previous  arguments,  especially  1  and  3,  obviously  render 
it  highly  probable  that  the  Phoenician-Samaritan  character  was  that 
first  used  by  the  Hebrews. 

(4.)  An  explanation  of  this  legend  will  bring  us  still  nearer  cer- 
tainty. In  respect  to  outward  authority,  it  is  opposed  by  another, 
which  is  supported  by  a  far  greater  number  of  Jewish  teachers ;  but 
that  is  the  oldest  tradition,  which  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  time 
of  Origen  and  Jerome ;  and  the  definite  statement  respecting  the  let- 
ter n  contains  an  historic  fact,  which,  though,  perhaps,  it  is  misrep- 
resented, cannot  have  been  taken  up  at  random.  On  the  contrary,  the 
other  and  more  modern  Jewish  story  has  rather  the  appearance  of 
an  apology,  and  seems  to  be  the  production  of  an  age  when  it  was 
thought  important  to  discover  something  holy,  and  of  primeval  an- 
tiquity, in  the  outward  form  of  the  Bible. 

(5.)  But  perhaps  the  most  important  fact  is  found  in  the  names  of 
the  two  alphabets,  (the  square  letter  being  called  Assyrian,  and  the 
writing  of  Ezra ;  the  other  called  Hebrew,)     Both  are  probably  older 

than  this  tradition,  and  independent  of  it It  is  often  the  case 

that  the  last  trace  of  an  historical  fact  is  discernible  in  such  names, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  despised  ;  and  in  this  case,  it  can  only  be  explained 
by  supposing  the  Assyrian  character  to  mean  properly  the  Assyrian, 
that  is,  the  Chaldee,  and  the  other  to  be  the  original  Hebrew.  The 
Palmyrene   inscriptions  show  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Aramsean  was 

originally  written  in  this  character Is  it  probable  the  old 

and  genuine  Hebrew  character  would  be  called  Assyrian,  because  it 

ChiMhiU,  1.  c.  p.  2.    Noaveau  Tnit^  de  Diplomatiqiie,  toI.  ii.  p.  66.    B^Umt- 
IS  Archtologie,  p.  GO. 
»  The  Palmyrene  inieriptioiie  belong  here. 
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was  more  extensively  used  afler  Ezra  returned  from  Chaldeat 
How  much  more  probable  that  it  was  itself  the  character  of  the  As- 
syrians and  Chaldees !  Would  the  Samaritan  be  called  the  Hebrew 
character^  because  it  was  used  by  the  common  people  of  the  He- 
brews ?  Were  the  others  less  Hebrews  ?  Where  was  the  difference 
between  them  ? 

PROBABLE    RESULT. 

If  we  now  unite  the  results  of  our  previous  inquiries  with  some 
other  considerations,  we  think  the  following  statements  may  be  con- 
sidered probable :  — 

1 .  Many  of  the  above  arguments  agree  in  this,  —  that  the  influence 
of  the  exile  and  the  Chaldee  writing  character  produdled  a  change  in 
the  old  Hebrew  character,  like  that  produced  in  the  language  itself. 
The  legend  ascribes  this  change  (which,  from  its  nature,  could  only 
be  brought  about  gradually,  and  which  must  belong  to  an  entire  age) 
to  Ezra,  who,  in  many  Jewish  legends,  appears  as  a  collective  name, 
to  whom  was  referred  every  thing  which  was  done  in  this  whole  age 
in  behalf  of  learning.  This  truth  may  lie  in  the  story  of  Ezra, 
namely,  tliat  the  new  writing  came  from  Chaldaea,  as  the  Phosnician 
origin  of  the  Greek  writing  lies  in  the  story  of  Cadmus.  It  is  still 
matter  of  controversy,  whether  the  new  writing  was  directly  Chaldee, 
or  a  mixture  of  the  old  and  the  Chaldee ;  but  the  former  is  more 
probable."  Perhaps  it  is  true  that,  before  this  change  and  after- 
wards, while  this  writing  was  current,  and  used  with  freedomj^  many 
letters  occur,  which  cannot  be  explained  from  the  alphabet  then 
existing.  The  great  variety  and  freedom  of  the  Phcenician  charac- 
ters render  this  plain 

2.  In  the  age  of  the  Seventy,  the  writing  was  essentially  like  the 
present  square  letter,  and  the  manuscripts,  not  excepting  the  Penta- 
teuch, from  which  this  version  was  made,  were  written  with  such 
letters.  Among  other  peculiarities,  the  final  letters  were  wanting. 
The  proof  of  this  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  numerous  deviations 
of  the  text  of  the  Seventy  from  the  common  text,  so  far  as  they  arise 
from  corresponding  similar  letters,  can  be  explained  by  the  square 
character.*    The  passage  Matt.  v.  8  may  be  brought  to  sustain  this 

•  John,  Einleit.  vol.  i.  p.  326.    Eiehhom^  §  65. 

*  CapptUuif  1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  581.    Afrnmcj,  De  jAng,  fnm,  p.  23Q, 
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proposition,  for  jod  was  the  smallest  letter  in  the  time  of  Christ ; 
GODsequentlj  the  square  letter  prevailed 

3.  The  Maccahees  chose  for  the  coins  the  ancient  character, 
which,  it  is  probable,  had  not  then  gone  entirely  out  of  use,  in  the 
same  way  that  the  Cufic  character  was  taken,  by  the  Arabians,  as 
a  coin-letter,  some  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  the  nishi.  The 
Maccabees  did  this  from  their  fondness  for  the  old,  and  perhaps  be- 
cause it  was  akin  to  the  PhoBnician  character ;  and  they  h(^>ed  to 
favor  their  trade  and  commerce  by  means  of  it.  The  tendency  of 
this  age  to  preserve,  imitate,  and  restore,  the  ancient  Hebrew,  is  well 
known  and  obvious.  Here  it  shows  itself  particularly  in  the  use  of 
the  old  Hebrew  dialect  for  inscriptions,  even  in  the  dd  name  Israel, 
instead  of  the  modern  Judah,* 

4.  We  can  now  lay  aside  the  question  whether  the  Assyrian 
writing,  in  the  time  of  the  Seventy,  was  a  smaller  and  more  flowing 
character,  (like  the  Palmy rene,)  from  which,  afterwards,  the  square 
letter  was  formed,  as  a  sort  o£  frtutur,  under  the  hands  of  the  bibli- 
cal caligraphists.*  It  is  true  that  Jerome  mentions  the  Hebrew  as 
a  small  character,  injurious  to  the  eyes.*  The  addition  of  the  final 
letters,  and  other  changes  mentioned  below,  prove  that  in  this  period 
other  alterations  were  made  for  the  sake  of  caligraphy 

5.  This  statement  differs  from  one  that  resembles  it  in  an  es- 
sential point,  namely,  the  opinion  that  the  square  letter  was  gradually 
formed,  by  the  art  of  the  caligraphists,  from  the  old  Phcenician  charac- 
ter, a  little  afler  the  time  of  the  Maccabees.*  It  appears  the  two 
alphabets  differ  from  one  another,  actually  and  essentially,  as  belong- 
ing to  two  different  lines :  this  is  shown  by  the  difference  between 
many  letters,  but  in  particular  by  the  fact  that  several  square  letters 
approach  nearer  the  original  form  than  the  Phoenician 

6.  The  objections  that  arise  to  this  alteration  of  the  character  are 
easily  answered.  "  It  is  not  conceivable,"  says  one,  "  that  Ezra,  who 
adhered  so  pedantically  to  the  old,  should  have  taken  this  new  char- 
acter from  the  profane  and  hated  Chaldees."  But  it  is  not  Ezra 
who  did  this ;  but  his  age  and  the  circumstances  brought  it  about 
If  he  had  wished,  he  could  as  little  hmder  it  as  he  could  restrain  the 
influence  of  the  Chaldee  language. 

''But  old  accounts  —  for  example,  the  book  of  Ezra  and  Josephus 
—say  nothing  of  this."  But  we  have  not  a  detailed  history  of  those 
times.     It  may  have  taken  place  so  gradually  that  it  did  not  become 


•  Eiehkmn,  1.  c.     Oeamnu,  Lex.  Heb.  tub  hii  yooibui.    MiekasUi^  Or.  Bib. 
▼ol.  xxii.  p.  117.    Jerome,  Prol.  ad  Eaech.  xx.    De  WeUe,  Archaol.  p.  ^7. 
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■ 

an  object  of  historic  interest  ''A  transcription  of  manuscripts 
would  be  equally  tedious  and  unnecessarj."  We  are  not  to  Uiink  of 
such  &  transcription ;  for,  as  the  characters  gpradualiy  changed,  the 
early  letters  would  not  be  forgotten  so  soon  as  tctrequire  it 


F. 

(See  (30.) 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY  OF  THE  HEBREW  VOWELS, 

ACCENTS^  &c.* 

SURYET   or   THE    SUBJECT. 

I.  It  was  mentioned  above,  as  a  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Shem- 
itish  languages,  that  in  most,  and  probably  in  all  of  them,  only  the 
consonants  were  written ;  that  all  the  other  marks  of  the  tone,  par- 
ticularly of  the  short  vowel  tones,  were  omitted  in  writing,  and 
were  first  gradually  fixed  at  a  later  date,  by  vowels  and  diacritical 
marks.  The  question  now  arises,  Was  this  the  case  with  the  He- 
brew characters?  The  want  of  historical  facts  has  given  occasion  to 
a  tedious  controversy  among  the  philologists  who  have  written  upon 
the  Bible,  and  to  the  most  various  opinions.  Some  have  maintained 
the  vowel  points  were  contemporary  with  the  original  consonants,  or, 
at  least,  that  they  were  introduced  by  Ezra ;  while  others  maintain 
that  they  are  the  invention  of  anonymous  Jews,  who  lived  at  a  later 
period,  namely,  after  the  fifth  century  since  Christ* 

*  Translated  fVom  Oesenius,  1.  c,  §  48  in  the  original. 

*  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  the  different  views  that  have  prevailed,  and  of 
the  literature  of  the  subject  Almost  all  the  Jewish  writen  of  the  middle  ages 
maintain  the  vowels  are  contemporary  with  the  consonants ;  or,  at  least,  that 
they  were  introduced  by  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue.  (See  Buxtorf^  De 
Vocal,  pt  i.  ch.  1—4.)  But  there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  remark ;  namely, 
there  are  some  hints  in  Abtn  Exra*s  book  Zaehutk,  fol.  138,  193,  a  doubtful 
passage  in  the  book  Cosriy  pt  iii.  §  31,  ed.  BuxUnf.  (See  Buxtorf^  De  Vocal, 
p.  26,  sqq.  On  the  contrary,  MorinuB^  Ezercit  ii.  13,  2.)  The  book  Zokar 
seems  to  have  reference  to  such  opposite  opinions  and  doubts,  in  making  its 
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2.  Since  the  later  and  ^adual  formation  of  the  present  vowel 
system  may  be  considered  as  established,  it  will  be  assumed  in  this 
place,  and  all  controversy  and  critical  arguments  will  be  omitted, 
while  we  conjure  up  what  we  can  respecting  the  pronunciation 
among  the  Hebrews,  and  the  signs  of  pronunciation,  with  a  short 
examination  of  the  vocalization 


^2. 

PERIOD    WHEN    THE    HEBREW    WAS    A   LIVING    LANGUAGE. 

I.  When  impartially  estimated,  the  preponderance  is  found  on  the 
side  of  those  arguments  which  show  that  the  Hebrew  language, 
during  the  entire  period  when  it  was  a  living  language,  was  written 
without  any  vowels  or  diacritical  marks.     In  favor  of  this  we  have, 

I.  The  nature  and  analogy  of  the  cognate  Shemitish  characters. 
Here,  where  facts  speak  for  themselves,  the  objection  that  the  inven- 

■trong  defence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  vowels.  (See  BuxUnf^  Tiberias,  p.  76.) 
These  Jewish  opinions  were  embraced  by  some  Christians  who  lived  at  the  time, 
and  probably  received  them  from  the  Jews ',  e.  g.  by  Raymond  Martmi^  (about 
1278,  in  his  Pugio  Fidei,  iii.  19,)  Perez  de  FaUntia^  (about  1430,  Introd.  ad  Ex- 
pos, in  Psalmos ;  see  Semler*8  Hist.  Theol.  Abhandlungen,  i.  4,)  and  ^fiekoloM  de 
Lyra,  (ad  Hos.  ix.)  They  were  followed  by  the  reformers,  Luiker^  (on  Gen. 
zxxvi.  38, 13,  tract,  de  Shamphorash ;  on  the  contrary,  see  Hody^  De  Bibl.  Text 
p.  561,  Heumann^  Consp.  Reipnb.  Lit.  cap.  iii.  c.  14,)  CsZvtm,  (on  Zech.  ix.  7,) 
by  PdUcafij  (Prasf  ad  Pent.,)  and  others. 

The  modemness  of  the  vowels  has  been  defended  minutely,  and  on  good 
ground,  by  Eliaa  Levita,  (Masoreth  H«unmasoreth,  translated  by  Sender;  1772.) 
The  elder  Bvxtorf  declared  against  him.  The  subject  was  4^w^  more  ear- 
nestly after  iMd.  CappeUus  published  his  Arcanum  Punet.  revelatum,  which 
was  assailed  by  Buxtorf^  (ubi  sup.,)  to  which  CappeUus  replied  in  his  Vindiciis 
Arcani  Punct  revelati.  The  opinion  of  Cappellue  gradually  prevailed,  and  has 
even  been  exaggerated  by  some.  Tet  the  doctrine  that  the  vowel  points  were 
original,  and  even  inspired^  became  an  article  of  the  creed  in  Switserland. 
Formula  Consensus,  canon  ii.  —  The  most  modem  defenders  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  vowels,  who  think  they  were  used  before  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  are 
G.  O.  Tychsen,  in  Eichhom's  Rep.  vol.  iii.  p.  102,  and  Joe.  Robertson^  in  the  dis- 
sertation prefixed  to  his  Clavis  Pentateuchi ;  Edinburgh,  1770,  8vo. 

A  few  writers  choose  a  middle  course,  and  ascribe  to  the  Hebrews  a  few 
ancient  vowel  characters,  which  were  affixed  to  some  difficult  words.  This, 
with  diffifrent  modifications,  is  the  opinion  of  J.  H,  Hottinger,  (Thes.  Phil.  p. 
401,)  Jo.  Prideaux,  (Led.  de  Capt.  Relig. ;  Oxon.  1648,  p.  196,  Opp.  omnia, 
p.  16S,)  Humphrey  Prideaux,  (Connection,  &c.,)  and  Albert  SehuUens,  (Instit. 
Ling.  Heb.  p.  48,  62,  sqq.)    They  have  been  followed  by  Michadis,  (Vermischte 
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tion  of  an  alphabet  consisting  entirely  of  consonants  is  highly  un- 
natural and  inconceivable,  can  have  but  little  weight.* 

2.  Jewish  tradition.  To  this  belongs  the  direct  assertion  of  most 
of  the  Jewish  scholars,  that  the  vowels  were  published  orally  by  Moses, 
and  were  written  down  and  fixed  by  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue. 
The  indirect  testimony  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  synagogue  is  of  equal 
importance.  The  strong  injunction  not  to  point  those  manuscripts, 
among  a  people  where  all  sacred  knowledge,  and  every  sacred  deed, 
is  a  matter  of  tradition,  rests  on  the  belief  or  the  knowledge  that 
it  was  so  formerly.  Among  the  Arabians,  the  vowel  signs  were  first 
added  to  the  Koran  for  the  convenience  of  the  reader ;  but  the  Jews 
did  not  venture  to  disfigure  the  divine  book  by  any  human  addition, 
and  afterwards  they  referred  the  reader  to  the  pointed  text  only  to 
prepare  him  to  read  the  unpointed.^ 

3.  To  these  must  be  added  the  evidence  of  some  passages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  which  are  intelligible  only  on  the  supposition  that 
their  author  read  and  wrote  without  vowels.'     Perhaps  this  argu- 

Schriflen,  Th.  ii.  No.  1,  Or.  Bib.  vol.  ix.  p.  82, 88,)  by  Eichham^  (Einleit.  vol.  i.,) 
and  others. 

See  a  collection  of  the  various  opinions,  and  reference  to  the  literature,  in 
Wolff  Bib.  Heb.  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  vol.  iv.  p.  214,  sqq.,  with  the  arguments,  pro  and 
con,  in  CarpxoVf  Crit.  sac.  p.  242,  sqq.,  and  Loscher^  De  Causis  Ling.  Heb.  p.  275, 
sqq.  See  the  arguments  in  its  favor  in  JValtan,  Proleg.  iii.  39,  and  those  which 
oppose  it,  in  Bauer,  Crit.  sac.  p.  128,  sqq. 

'  See  Herder^  Spirit  of  Heb.  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  28. 

*  Some  later  Jews  give  us  the  erroneous  view  that  the  Cabalists  first  intro- 
duced the  custom  of  reading  the  Law  without  points  in  order  to  make  it  am 
biguous.    They  haye  been  followed,  in  this  opinion,  by  Buxtorf,  (De  Antiq.  Vo- 
cal, p.  35,  sqq.,)  Carpzov^  (Crit.  sac.  p. 267.)    See,  on  the  other  side,  Batter,  Crit. 
sac  p.  142. 

'  Gen.  ziz.  37;  :uii)3  is  explained  by  e  patre  (OM^a .)    Here  not  only  the 

Towels,  but  the  quiescent  1  seem  to  have  been  wanting.    Oen.  zxxi.  47;  *T9b^ 

is  explained  as  kill  of  tesUnumy^  (*^?^3 «)  ^here  the  usual  pronunciation  is 

wholly  overlooked.    1. 11 ;  fi*^S)3  ^Otk ,  the  thregking-Jloor^  or  the  provinee  of 

JEgypt,  is  explained  by  "^  ^^ntt ,  mmmiing  of  JEgypt.    The  first  is,  doubtless, 

to  be  preferred.  Judg.  zv.  18 ;  the  name  ^ff^  n^^  {height  of  tho  jaw-^one)  is 
derived  from  the  eircumstsnce  that  Samson  coat  the  jaw-bone  out  of  his  hand, 
and  therefore  firom  Ttf2^ ,  to  east.    Bo  it  would  mean  jaw-^ono-^ast.    But  this 

oould  be  true  only  if  pointed,— '^h^  n^*1 « — and  n^^  presupposes  a  deriyation 

>om  W^.    2  Kmgi  xzii.  9;  it  now  stands  *1&bn  ^IjDXO  ttn^,  mid  flsrs  mhm 
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roent  may  be  weakened  by  the  fact  that  the  violent  etymologies  of 
the  Old  Testament  oflen  turn  on  the  consonants  as  well  as  the  vowels; 
but  it  is  confirmed, 

4.  By  the  certain  reference  which  was  made  in  the  following 
age  to  this  earlier  period. 

II.  It  may  be  true  that  such  writings  would  be  difficult  to  read, 
and  ambiguous ;  but  this  fact  is  no  objection  to  it  A  knowledge  of 
the  language,  especially  the  habit  of  using  it  as  a  vernacular  tongue, 
compensates  for  much,  and  is  quite  indispensable  in  reading  the 
modern  languages,  which  are  written  according  to  their  etymology, 
(such  as  the  French  and  English.)  But  is  not  the  reading  of  the 
Talmud  very  difficult  for  us?  In  general,  easiness  of  reading  must 
not  be  sought  among  the  Orientals.  At  this  day,  few  nations  learn  to 
read  more  slowly  and  painfully  than  the  Arabians,  and  few  writings 
are  so  little  read,  or  so  oflen  misunderstood,  as  theirs.  Even  their 
own  learned  men  will  seldom  read  an  unpointed  manuscript  which 
they  are  unacquainted  with,  without  preparation.'  The  frequent 
mistakes  made  in  reading  the  Koran  mainly  gave  occasion  to  the 
introduction  of  the  vowels.^ 

III.  In  order  to  lighten  this  difficulty  in  some  measure,  men  have 
resorted  to  the  conjecture  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  perhaps  used  the 
matres  lectionis '  more  frequently  than  they  are  used  in  the  present 
text,  and  that,  afler  the  introduction  of  vowels,  these  letters  again  dis- 
appeared. And  it  is  true  these  letters  occur  more  frequently  in  the 
unpointed  text  of  the  Talmud,  Targums,  and  Samaritans.'  Without 
stopping  to  examine  some  uncritical  arguments,  an  appeal  has  soroe- 

Shapkan,  the  tcribs.    If  the  writer  in  Chroniclee  had  reed  it  with  these  vowek,  he 
would  icarcely  have  interpolated  an  Mil,  to  as  to  read,  ^W  DK  'pXO  BD^t 

and  Shaphan  brought  the  hook^  aa  now  it  doea,  2  Ch.  zzxiv.  16. 

•  Elias  ITimbenns  (apnd  Abraham  EduOmsa^  ad  Ebti  Jetu^  Catal.  Libr. 
Chald.  p.  178)  says,  Non  poasunt  recte  legere  nisi  tanquam  divinantea,  aut 
ez  traditione.  See  Ch.  7%.  Tychsm,  1.  c.  p.  260.  Fobuy^  Simplification  des 
Langues  Orient,  p.  20. 

*  Jibraham  EekeUensU,  1.  c.  p.  227.    Jo,  Morimu^  1.  c.  p.  529. 

•  The  three  letters  '^ ,  1 ,  » . 

*  See  Cappdlus,  Arcan.  Punct  i.  18,  19.  Jo,  Moruuu^  I  c.  EzerciUt  Bib. 
zviii.  c.  3.  BdlermaTMj  Handbuch  der  Bib.  Lit  vol.  i.  p.  88,  aqq.,  and  otlien, 
in  Loseherj  1.  o.  p.  897,  sqq.  .Wmmia,  De  Ling.  Prinwva,  p.  346,  aqq.,  (eomp. 
Vkringa,  Obs.  Sao.  p.  73,)  and  the  leftitation  in  Jhgnty,  Bur  laa  Vojrelles  de  la 
Langne  Heb.,  in  the  Memoirea  de  I'Acad.  vol.  zzzvi.  p.  239.  AfidUalat,  Ver- 
miachte  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  No.  1,  §  15-22.  JbAn,  Einleit  vol.  i.  p.  357.  Baaur, 
Crit  aae.  p.  146. 
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times  been  made  to  the  moires  lectionis  that  occur,  here  and  there, 
in  the  text,  and  it  is  maintained  they  are  the  relics  of  the  old  orthog- 
raphy. But  they  occur  only  in  some  particular  manuscripts,  from 
which  they  have  found  their  way  mto  the  received  text :  they  prove 
nothing.  Some  of  them  are  more  modern  than  the  vowels,  but  they 
are  all  the  production  of  a  fluctuating  orthography."  The  later 
copyists  indulged  themselves  in  these  variations  to  a  great  extent,  as 
a  single  glance  into  Kennicott's  collection  of  various  readings  will 
show.  But  the  whole  assertion,  however  it  may  be  limited,  is  con- 
trary to  all  the  analogy  of  the  old  Shemitish  writing.  The  oldest 
Phcenician  inscriptions  and  coins  are  uncommonly  sparing  of  these 
letters,  and  omit  them  in  cases  where  the  omission  very  rarely 
occurs  in  the  Hebrew.  The  Jewish  coins  sometimes  have  the  full, 
sometimes  the  defective,  reading.  The  same  remark  is  true  of  the 
oldest  Hebrew  writings.  The  scripiio  plena  first  became  prevalent 
in  the  period  when  the  language  was  half  dead.  It  was  used  merely 
to  render  reading  more  easy.  The  orthography  of  the  Samaritans, 
the  Talmud,  the  modem  Hebrew,  and  Chaldee,  agrees  with  this 
statement.  This  very  distinct  gradation  in  the  masoretic  text  is  cer- 
tainly genuine,  for  it  is  founded  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and  supported  by  analogy.  How  could  the  men  who  affixed  the 
pouits  at  a  later  age  permit  so  many  letters  to  be  removed  from  the 
text  as  that  hypothesis  would  make  it  appear  ?  And,  furthermore, 
how  could  we  explain  the  perpetual  diversity  between  the  Septuagint 
and  the  Hebrew  words  ? 


^3. 

THE    VOWELS    IN   THE    SEPTUAGUfT,   JOSEPHUS,    AND    OTHERS. 

1.  We  have  in  the  Seventy  a  valuable  evidence  of  the  condition  of 
the  new  writing  at  that  period  whisn  the  old  Hebrew  was  completely 
extinct  as  a  living  language.  Afler  a  careful  examination,  it  appears 
to  me  this  version  proceeded  firom  a  text  entirely  destitute  of  vowels ; 
and  the  statement  in  the  previous  section  is  thereby  confirmed,  for  it 
is  not  probable  that  there  were  vowel  characters  which  were  yet  not 
used  or  known.  ^ 

«  See  the  Ezeanms  on  the  PhcBnieian  Langnife,  No.  3. 
^  See  eoUeotioiis  of  these  variAtioiis,  ftom  all  the  ^iUioal  j^ooks,  in  Jfpivpif , 
De  Li9g.  PrinuBTB,  p.  385—386.    Ctfpdku^  Grit  lac.,  ed.  Vb^drSehatfenkerg^f. 
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It  has  been  objected,  notwithstanding,  that  this  version  agrees  so 
often  and  so  strikingly  with  the  present  pointed  text,  that  the  agree- 
ment cannot  be  explained  from  the  context,  without  we  admit  there 
were  certain  vowel  characters  in  the  text ;  and  in  particular  that  the 
words  which  occur  but  once  in  the  Bible,  and  are  distinguished  from 
other  well-known  words  solely  by  the  vowels,  are  written  in  this 
version  with  perfect  correctness,  and  this  could  not  have  been  done 
if  the  writing  character  had  not  given  them  a  hint.'  But  after  ex- 
amining the  explanation  of  these  words  in  the  Seventy,  it  becomes 
clear  that  the  context  and  tradition  were  their  only  guides,  and  these 
not  rarely  forsook  them.^ 

500—545.  Comp.  WepUr,  Philol.  Krit.  Fragmente;  Canel,  1783,  vol.  ii. 
p.  10,  iqq. 

'  Buxtorf,  De  Punct.  Orig.  p.  116,  sqq.  Pococke^  Com.  in  Hos.  Bertholdt^ 
p.  176. 

*  To  show  the  strength  or  weakness  of  this  argrument,  the  following  collection 
of  explanations,  given  by  the  Seventy,  chiefly  relatinur  to  the  letter  M ,  may  be 
examined :  — 

1.  They  continually  distinguish  between  the  following  words:   2K  and  ^K; 

laatf  bnK,bns(;  VK  and  &*i3ttt,  Deut.  xxiii.  13;  ^^TVk  and  fi^^Htt,  Isa.ziii. 
21;  ^K,  tokeref  and  '^K,  alas!  island;  nD*^K,  •  measure,  nnd  MD'^K,  where f 
IpfZlk  and  l^Taji,  Prov.  viii.  30;  "p^  and  l^aij,  Cant  vii.  2;  np»,  Utcust, 
and  tlji^Vt ,  net-^toark ;  ^tvt  j  ashes,  end  ^&K,  1  Kinn  xv.  38,  42;  nmk ,  eara- 
vaiij  and  nnt^M,  portion:  TTDHtj  offerings  and  mSK,  Ac.  But  in  all  these 
cases,  the  context  makes  the  distinction  clear. 

2.  They  also  make  a  proper  distinction  between  words  of  similar  sound ;  e.  g. 
rm,  ^^i^o(,  and  rvkyioxarog;  niK ,  6e2/y,  and  niK,  magician:  &M,  a(so,  6t(t, 
and  &M ,  nose  ;  where  the  connection  decides  the  meaning. 

3.  But  where  the  context  is  uncertain,  or  the  translator  ignorant  and  careless, 
they  confound  words  which  ought  to  be  distinguished. 

Isa.  xvii.  11,  1D^2M  'DM ,  <5(  nati,q  iv&Qtanov,  for  "vt  ^A ;  (comp.  Jer.  xvii. 

9, 16.)  d'^bnjjt,  iAoij,  Ps.  xlv.  10,  but  ajri>ai,  in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  and  Prov.  vii.  17, 
as  if  it  were  fi'^britt ;  b^,  commonly  Uatpof,  but,  in  Lam.  i.  6,  xalot,  as  if  i( 
were  b^^ ;  so  nbj» ,  commonly  Uatpof,  but  in  plural,  Cant  i.  2,  ni'^ ,  it  is 
iaxvs,  as  if  Mb^'K ;  nb*» ,  Gen.  xlix.  21,  tniX»xot,  for  n^^',  i«,  ^i},  as  if 
b»,  Ps.  vii.  12;  ^m^  dtvqo.for  ^ri»t,  Cant  iv.  8;  S|3ri«,  ifiof,  for  ^^tk,  Ps. 
Izxiv.  9.  They  constantly  distingaish  n^M,  oolA,  from  n^,  (U»s,  and  Hte, 
God;  but  not  nbtt  from  H^M ,  because  both  are  names  of  treea,  which  the 
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Besides  the  context,  which,  in  many  places,  would  decide  for  them, 
the  traditionary  and  common  explanation  would  assist  them.  We  need 
only  recur  to  the  versions  of  the  Samaritan  codex,  which  certainly 
had  no  points.  There  are  many  passages  which,  at  the  first  glance, 
render  it  highly  probable  there  were  marks  in  the  text  to  indicate 
the  pronunciation;  but  the  diversity  of  the  other  versions  in  this 
respect  opposes  the  supposition 

2.  We  come  to  the  same  result  by  observing  the  method  after 
which  the  numerous  proper  names  in  the  Hebrew  are  translated  into 
the  Greek.  Sometimes  they  are  pronounced  with  vowels  very  differ- 
ent from  the  original ;  sometimes  according  to  a  different  system  of 
vocalization,  which,  departing  from  the  masoretic  custom,  is  some- 
times analogous  to  that  of  the  Arabic  or  Syriac* 

3.  The  examples  in  the  fragments  of  the  other  Greek  versions,  and 
in  Josephus,  are  of  the  same  character.  The  latter,  throughout,  be- 
trays an  unpointed  text,  for,  wherever  he  does  not  use  the  Seventy, 
but  the  Hebrew  text  itself,  he  differs  from  the  orthography  of  the 
former 

4.  But  if  an  inquirer  is  not  convinced  by  what  has  hitherto  been 
said,  and  thinks,  with  Schultens,  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  and  others, 
that  in  this  period  there  were  certain  signs  in  the  text  to  guide  the 
reader,  he  would  naturally  recur  to  a  diacritical  point  His  opin- 
ion will  be  favored  by  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  proceeded 
from  a  Jewish  copy  before  the  time  of  the  Seventy,  and  is  now,  at 
least,  furnished  with  this  sign,  (though  it  cannot  be  proved  that  it  had 
it  so  eatly,)  and  by  the  old  Syriac  character  also,  which  certainly 
is  a  descendant  of  the  square  letter.  The  matres  lectionis  in  the 
Samaritan  codex  give  the  same  result  with  those  of  the  Seventy. 

TRACES  OF  THEM  IN  THE  TARGUMS  AND  TALMUDS. 

1.  The  agreement  between  the  oldest  Targums  and  the  vowels  of  the 
present  text  is  very  striking.  We  should  be  compelled  to  conjecture 
that  the  Palestine  scholars,  at  least,  had  a  pointed  text  at  that  time,  if 


text  does  not  lepanOe.    See  the  proof-texti  in  TVommu,  Lex.  Heb.,  at  end  of 
his  Concord,  e  LXX.,  Int. 

•  See  Hilleri  Onomast.  sac.  p.  706,  sqq.    Maseh^  Bibliotheca  nc,  pt.  ii.  yol, 
ii.  p.  35,  sqq. 
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Josephus  and  Jerome  did  not  contradict  it.  The  agreement  is  better 
explained  by  the  hypothesis  that  the  explanation  of  the  Targums  lies 
at  the  basis  of  the  later  punctuation.  Some  yery  late  writers  of  Tar- 
gums may  ha?e  had  a  pointed  text  before  their  eyes. 

2.  The  statements  of  the  Talmud,  upon  thb  subject,  are  still  more 
difficult  and  obscure.**  It  is  certain,  and  generally  admitted,  that  it 
makes  no  actual  and  express  mention  of  the  points.*  But  silence 
respecting  a  subject  supposed  to  have  been  known,  is  not  a  conyincing 
argument  that  it  was  not  known.  The  numerous  passages,  selected, 
for  the  most  part,  from  the  Gemara,  which  relate  to  this  inquiry,  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes. 

(1.)  Passages  where  the  meaning  of  clauses  in  the  Bible  is  con- 
tested ;  and  here  the  controversy  rests  on  the  different  pronunciation 
of  the  same   word;  for  example.  Cant.  i.  2,  ^'^'jiT ,  or  •'['^Tin ;  Ex. 

xxi.  8, 113^ ,  or  ii3^ ,  ^'C'  According  to  a  rabbinical  legend,  Joab 
put  his  teacher  to  death  because  he  taught  him  to  pronounce  ^t  ,  in- 
stead of  ^DT ,  in  Ex.  xiv.  17.''     From  the  last  passage  it  is  perfectly 

clear  that  the  Talmudists  supposed  the  letters  were  written  entirely 
without  points  in  the  time  of  David,  and  therefore  this  is  analogous 
to  similar  controversies  which  have  arisen  respecting  the  unpointed 
Koran.  But  both,  and  especially  the  latter  controversy,  carry  us 
back  to  a  time  when  the  ambiguity  of  a  text  without  points  began  to 
be  seriously  felt,  and  when  custom  had  fixed  the  pronunciation  in 
some  difficult  places,  which  was  usually  observed  in  reading  them. 
The  phrase  n^iOJab  tvt  td^^i  Vfr\Wi  dm  XD"^  ,  "  there  is  a  mother,  i.  e.  a 

reason  for  this  reading,  but  it  is  itself  the  mother  of  the  Masora," 
seems  to  refer  to  this.  It  occurs  firequently,  and  is  differently  ex- 
plained. Probably  the  M^D^a  designates  the  received  way  of  reading 
the  text ;  the  n^lDTa ,  a  traditional  explanation  of  the  text,  which,  in 
this  case,  differs  from  the  pronunciation  of  the  word.'  In  our 
editions  of  the  Talmud,  the  text  is  without  points  in  so  many  impor- 


*  The  following  writers  contend  for  the  mention  ofyoweli  in  the  Talmud: 
Bitxtorf,  De  Origine  Punctorum  Vocal,  p.  76,  sqq.,  101,  sqq.;  Q.  0.  Tyeksen,  in 
Repert.  vol.  iii.  p.  105,  sqq.  On  the  other  side,  see  Jo.  Marinus,  Exercit.  Bibl. 
zii.  ch.  3 — 5,  XV.  ch.  3 — 5. 

*  Buxtoff,  Tiberias,  p.  80. 

*  Mishna  Aboda  Sara,  2,  §  4.  Gem.  Kiddushin,  o.  1,  fol.  18.  Stnhedrim, 
e.  1,  fol.  4,  A.    Sola.  c.  1,  fol.  4,  B. 

*  Baba  Bathra,  c.  2,  fol.  21,  A.  B. 

*  Buztarf,  1.  c.  p.  103.    Jo.  Morinus,  p.  456.     Ttfdkten,  p.  106. 
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tant  passages  that  thej  must  be  learned  from  the  context.  However, 
we  must  suppose  a  sign,  showing  how  the  word  was  to  be  read,  wa» 
almost  indispensable.* 

(3.)  Another  class  is  composed  of  these  passages,  where  certain 
marks  in  the  text  are  mentioned,  especially  the  Tctngmimt  (D^^d^^D ») 
the  Pesookim,  (d*iD10'^&  ,)  w»d  the  Semanim,*  ( D*^>a*^D .)  The  first, 
which  afterwards  was  the  common  term  for  accents,  is  perhaps  taken 
in  the  wider  sense  of  vowel  points  and  marks  of  interpunction, 
although  its  connection  with  Pesook  seems  to  lead  solely  to  a  division 
of  the  words,  sense,  and  verses. 

The  last  is  explained  by  Raschi  as  meaning  vowel  paints,  (*T^pa ;) 
but  there  are  passages  where  it  will  not  bear  this  meaning.' 

(3.)  There  is  no  trace  of  marks  for  the  vowel  in  the  oldest  critics 
upon  the  Bible,  —  who  were  nearly  contemporary  with  the  Talmud- 
ists, — the  authors  or  collectors  of  the  Keri  and  Kethib.  All  these 
readings  relate  solely  to  the  consonants. 

FURTHER    TRACES    IN    ORIGEN,    JEROME,    AND    OTHERS. 

Some  express  statements  of  Jerome  relate  more  directly  than  the 
Talmud  to  the  existence  of  certain  characters  to  assist  the  reading.' 
The  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  words  in  Origen's  Hexapla,  in  Je- 
rome, and  some  contemporary  authors,  is  still  very  fluctuating,  and 
analc^us  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  Alexandrians,  though  some- 
what more  fixed  than  that' 


*  Morinus,  ].  c.  Baba  Bathra,  1.  c. :  Cum  yenit  ( Joab)  ante  David  dixit  ei,  Quare 
fie  fecisti  ?  Respondit  ei,  Quia  scriptum  est  IJ^J^T  *13T  Ttt  nriTaD .  Regessit 
David,  Sed  non  legimua  *1DT.  Dixit  ei  Joab,  Docuenint  me  legere  ^T.  Ivit 
et  interrogavit  preceptorum  suum,  dixit  illi,  Quomodo  docuisti  me  legere  ?  Dixit 
ei,  ^T . 

^  Gem.  Berachoth,  fol.  62.  Nedarim,  fol.  37.  Megilla,  fol.  3,  ad  Nehem. 
viii.  8.  Hagiga,  fol.  6.  Nedarim,  fol.  53.  See  Buxtotf,  Morinus,  and  TycK9emy 
1.  c.     See  above,  §  79,  sqq. 

'  Bttxtorf,  p.  76.    Marinus,  p.  447.    Tyeksen,  p.  108. 

<<  Cappellus^  Arcan.  Punct.  i.  10.  Jo,  Morinus,  1.  c.  p.  463.  St,  Morinus^  p. 
404,  sqq.  On  the  other  fide,  Buxtorf,  De  Panct.  Origine,  p.  143,  sqq.  G.  O. 
Ttfchsen,  1.  c.  p.  127.  Comp.  Dujmy,  (on  the  vowels  in  Jerome's  Heb.  MSS.) 
in  EiehhonCs  Repert.  vol.  ii.  p.  270.    John,  Einleit.  vol.  i.  p.  340,  sqq. 

'  Mantfttucon,  Quomodo  Vet.  Int.  Hebnuce  legerint,  in  Origem,  Hexap.  vol. 
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1.  Jerome  knew  as  little  of  the  present  vowel  points,  and  their 
names,  as  of  any  other  technical  expression  of  Hebrew  grammar. 
He  maintains  expressly,  as  a  peculiarity  of  Hebrew  writing,  that  it  is 
rare  to  find  a  voweP  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  but  the  consonants 
were  pronounced  differently,  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  reader, 
and  the  different  custom  of  different  provinces.  This  is  the  reason  > 
that  he  makes  the  firequent  remark,  that  a  word  may  mean  very  dif- 
ferent things,  as  it  is  differently  pronounced.  In  this  connection  he 
makes  use  of  the  term  accent,  (accentus,)  which  sometimes  refers  to 
the  pronunciation,  but  sometimes  it  must  mean  a  sign  in  the  text,  to 
indicate  the  pronunciation.  Perhaps  he  used  it  as  a  translation  of 
the  Talmudic  word  t:P'o .  Jerome's  version  agrees  with  the  present 
system  of  vowels  far  better  than  the  Seventy.^ 

2.  The  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  appellatives  in  Origen,  Je- 
rome, and  some  others,  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Seventy,  but  it 
agrees  more  closely  with  the  present  pronunciation 

3.  If  any  one  is  willing  to  rest  the  question  on  the  fact  that  signs 
of  the  vowels  are  occasionally  mentioned  in  the  Talmud  and  Jerome, 
the  most  that  could  be  made  out  from  them  is,  that  three  vowel  signs 
were  early  used  in  the  Hebrew."  We  must  give  up  all  historical 
proof  of  the  fact,  sought  from  other  sources,  and  the  age  of  these 
three  marks  is  not  wholly  secured.  But  the  fact  is  remarkable,  that 
nearly  all  the  variations  of  the  old  translators  can  be  easily  explained 
on  the  supposition  that  there  was  such  a  simple  and  ambiguous  sys- 
tem of  vocalization ;  for  they  are  almost  all  but  different  gradations 
of  the  chief  vowels.  In  general,  the  whole  system  of  vocalization 
may  be  referred  back  to  these  three  chief  vowels ;  it  only  fixed  their 
fluctuating  pronunciation;  and  the  entire  doctrine  of  the  vowel 
changes  in  the  Hebrew  languages  relates  almost  solely  to  the  limits 


ii.  p.  397,  iqq.,  reprinted  in  Wolf,  1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  653,  sqq.  John,  Gram.  Heb. 
3d  ed.  p.  443,  sqq.  On  a  passage  of  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom,  iii.  p.  529,  ed.  Potter,) 
which  some  refer  to  the  Heb.  vowels,  see  Bib.  Bremensis,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

*  Epist.  126,  ad  Eva^mn. 

»  Com.  ad  Habak.  iu.  5.  Hos.  xiii.  3.  Ad  Titum  iii.  6.  Isa.  Ixv.  16.  Jon. 
iii.  4.  Gen.  xxxiii.  29.  See  other  passages  in  Buxtorf,  p.  147.  Jahm,  1.  c. 
Montfaiicon,  Hexap. 

•  Vossii  Aristarchus,  i.  32.  Jo.  Morinus,  p.  544.  SchuUeiu,  Inst.  Ling.  Heb. 
p.  48,  62,  sqq.  Miehaelis,  Com.  de  Syromm  Vocal,  p.  174,  §  6,  7,  in  Comment. ; 
Gott.  1774.  Bauer  takes  the  other  side,  Crit.  sac.  p.  146.  See  TrendeUnbur^, 
in  Eichhom's  Repert.  vol.  xviii.  p.  80. 
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of  these   three  vowels.     This  remark   was    made  long   ago,   and 
thoroughly  carried  out.* 

Others  think  only  the  diacritical  point  was  used  at  this  time,  and 
it  is  certain  the  term  tuccnt  in  Jerome  is  not  limited  solely  to  the 
vowels.  The  analogy  of  the  Arabic  and  rabbinical  manuscripts 
confirms  the  opinion  that  at  first  only  difficult  passages  were  pointed. 

TIME    or    THE    ORIGIN    OP    THE    PRESENT    SYSTEM    OF    PUNCTUA- 
TION,   AND    OBJECTIONS    TO    IT. 

1.  Without  reckoning  on  uncertain  accounts  from  the  fourth  centu- 
ry, we  find  many  certain  traces  of  the  use  of  the  present  vowels  in  the 
fif\h  century.^  The  Masora,  collected,  though  not  closed,  about  this 
time,  mentions  the  chief  of  them  by  name,  and  notices  their  variations. 
The  comparison  between  the  Babylonian  and  Palestine  readings 
relates,  at  least  in  two  places,  to  Mappik  in  He ;  but  the  comparison 
which  Ben  Assher  and  Ben  Naphtali  made  (about  1034  A.  C.)  relates 
exclusively  to  the  vowels  and  marks  to  aid  the  reading.'  Still  further, 
the  version  of  Saadias,  and  the  Greek  version  of  St.  Mark's  library,  pr^ 
suppose  the  existence  of  a  pointed  text  In  fine,  the  Jewish  gramma- 
rians, from  the  eleventh  century  downwards,  seem  to  have  known 
nothing  respecting  this  matter,  except  that  the  vowels  were  formerly 
written.  Therefore  they  could  not  have  known  any  manuscripts 
which  contained  an  imperfect  punctuation,  or  which  showed  the 
origin  of  punctuation.' 

2.  If  we  are,  from  these  facts,  to  determine  the  time  in  which  the 
present  vocalization  was  formed  and  completed,  then  more  arguments 
speak  in  favor  of  that  period  between  the  sixth  and  eighth  than  be- 
tween the  ninth  and  the  tenth  centuries.'  They  may  have  been  quite 
generally  known,  for  the  first  time,  about  the  latter  period.  Between 
the  eighth  and  the  tenth  century,  the  Jewish  chroniclers  mention 

*  Eichkornj  Bib.  vol.  viii.  p.  206 MichaeUSf  Or.  Bib.  vol.  iv.  p.  228,  iqq. 

CleriaUf  Qunst.  Jerome,  p.  96.    /aAn,  Heb.  Gram.  3d  ed.  p.  19.    Jerome,  Quest, 
in  Gen.  ii.  23. 

*  BuxUnf,  p.  55  and  189.    Cappdlus,  Arcan.  Pnnct  i.  12. 
'  Mkkadis,  Or.  Bib.  vol.  iv.  p.  219. 

'  Morimu^  p.  525.    R.  Shnon^  I.  e.  i.  e.  27.    St.  McrimUy  Ling.  PrioMBV.  p.  480. 
Eithkom^  1.  e.     T^tn^  Tent  p.  133. 
'  Hottinger,  Hist.  Eccl.  N.  T.  vol.  i.  p.  421, 528. 
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almost  exclusively  Babylonian  scholars,  and  yet  this  masoretic  and 
grammatical  work  was  universally  ascribed  to  the  men  of  Tibe- 
rias.* Furthermore,  the  works  that  have  come  down  to  us  from 
these  two  centuries,  such  as  the  later  Targums,  show  that  learn- 
ing was  in  so  degraded  a  condition  that  we  cannot  place  that  un* 
dertaking  in  this  age.  And,  finally,  in  an  earlier  age,  there  was  the 
same  need  of  them  as  at  a  later  day,  and  the  difficulty  of  propagating  a 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures  by  tradition  became  greater  continually. 
At  the  same  time,  this  hypothesis  renders  it  easy  to  explain  the  fact  that 
the  true  origin  of  the  vowels  was  completely  unknown  to  the  Jewish 
scholars  in  that  age ;  for  some  centuries,  and  those  very  dead  centu- 
ries, lay  between  the  periods.  From  these  considerations,  it  becomes 
quite  probable  that  the  vowel  points  came  into  the  schools  of  the 
critics  of  the  Bible  at  an  earlier  date— r before  they  came  into  general 
use.  Such  distinct  traditions  respecting  the  origin  of  the  Towels  as 
the  Arabians  have,  are  entirely  wanting,  for  those  which  pass  for 
such  vanish  on  examination. 

3.  Among  the  objections  which  may  be  raised  against  the  later 
origin  of  the  vowels  are  many  that  seem  not  unimportant;  yet  they 
may  be  removed  without  doing  violence  to  facts.  "  It  is  scarcely 
conceivable,"  says  one,  **  that  history  should  be  silent  respecting  a 
fact  so  important  for  the  outward  form  of  the  sacred  Scriptures.''  ^ 
But  it  is  silent  concerning  other  things  still  more  important  in  the 
history  of  Jewish  literature ;  —  on  the  formation  of  the  canon ;  oo  the 
composition  of  so  many  anonymous  writings ;  and,  besides,  the  same 
must  be  said  respecting  similar  contrivances  of  the  Greek  and  Liatin 
grammarians.  But  the  men  who  did  the  most  in  this  business  did 
not  boast  of  their  invention ;  it  was  rather  for  their  interest  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  novelty,  and  to  give  their  work  the  authority  of 
age  as  soon  as  possible.  The  history  of  literature  shows  how  com- 
pletely this  agrees  with  the  spirit  of  the  Jews  and  of  that  age.  To 
this  is  to  be  added  the  interposition  of  dark  ages. 

"  We  nowhere  find  any  controversy  about  this  matter,  which  we 
should  expect  among  the  Jews,  who  love  controversy."  But  the 
passages  of  the  Talmud  above  referred  to  may  certainly  be  consid- 


«  See  PrideAMX,  (1.  o.,)  FoKnnonf,  (in  Memoirei  de  la  Litterat  vol.  zz.  p.  222, 
•qq.,)  Sender,  (Theol.  Abhand.  vol.  i.  p.  191,)  and  against  them  HoMgmU,  Not 
erit  vol.  i.  p.  77. 

»  Buxtoff,  p.  396.    R^hwtMn^  p.  65.    JVpruutf,  491. 
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ered  vestiges  of  the  time  when  this  subject  was  deliberated  upon. 
At  a  later  date,  we  have  no  account  of  the  critical  treatment  of  the 
text.     How  little  do  we  know  of  the  origin  of  the  Masora ! 

''The  Masorites  frequently  remark  upon  anomalous  and  rare 
punctuation.  How  could  they  do  this  if  they  were  the  authors  of 
this  punctuation  1  Would  they  not  have  amended  the  anomaly,  in- 
stead of  pointing  it  outV  But  it  is  well  known  this  change  in  the 
text  was  not  effected  all  at  the  same  time,  but  gradually.  In  the 
course  of  one  or  more  centuries,  an  invention  of  an  earlier  gramma- 
rian might  have  acquired  such  esteem,  and  have  so  much  of  super- 
stition on  its  side,  that  no  one  would  venture  to  change  it,  and  a 
mystery  might  be  sought  in  what  was  at  first  only  an  accidental 
anomaly.  The  same  took  place  with  the  greater  and  smaller  letters, 
and  the  extraordinary  points,  d&c. 

Finally,  it  is  said,  "The  Karaites,  who  separated  firom  the  rabbins 
before  the  composition  of  the  Talmud,  have  the  complete  system  of 
punctuation,  which  they  would  not  have  received  firom  their  oppo- 
nents if  it  were  of  recent  origin.  This  fact,  therefore,  favors  the 
high  antiquity  of  the  vowel  points."  *  But  even  if  this  sect  existed, 
there  is  certainly  ample  room  for  controversy  whether  it  existed  as 
perfectly  separated  and  completed  at  that  high  antiquity.  And  when 
the  Karaites  themselves  place  the  antiquity  of  their  sect,  and  the 
existence  of  the  vowel  points,  so  high,  it  is  only  by  reasoning,  infer- 
ence, and  pretension  to  antiquity,  and  not  as  a  fact  But  the  fact 
that  they  make  no  scruples  to  use  even  printed  books  with  points, 
shows  that  they  did  not,  like  the  rabbins,  regard  every  unessential 
novelty  as  profane. 

4.  The  names  of  the  Hebrew  vowels,  for  the  most  part,  correspond 
in  their  etymology  to  those  of  the  Arabians,  (and  Syrians,)  and  there- 
fore it  is  probable  there  was  an  historical  connection  between  them. 
The  copiousness  of  the  former  shows,  perhaps,  they  were  later  than 
the  others.  But  the  fact  that  several  of  the  later  vowels  are  some- 
times  comprised  under  the  same  name  shows,  perhaps,  that  this 
copiousness  was  of  gradual  growth 

*>  TrigUmdms^  De  Secta  KanMnrom,  p.  90.  MorimtM^  L  e.  Exeroit  vii. 
Cmrjnov,  1.  o.  S53.  Lmudmh  1.  o.  194.  Boberimm^  L  o.  p.  54.  Wc{f^  Notitia 
Kanitonun,  p.  119, 158. 

VOL.  I.  63 
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EXAMINATION    AND   VALUE    OP    THE    MASORETIC    VOCALIZATION. 

If  the  pronunciation  of  the  old  Hebrew,  according  to  this  theory, 
was  continued  and  preserved  by  tradition,  for  a  considerable  time, 
before  it  was  fixed  by  characters,  the  important  question  arises. 
How  much  of  the  true  pronunciation  have  we  preserved?  Does  this 
system  restore  us  the  true  pronunciation  of  the  old  Hebrew,  at  least 
in  general,  and  upon  the  whole,  or  is  it  a  work  of  conjecture  and 
caprice  1  Has  it  any  authority  in  particular  cases,  or  can  the  inter- 
preter forsake  and  abandon  it  at  pleasure  ?  We  think  these  questions 
may  receive  an  answer  that  is  favorable  to  the  vowel  system ;  *  and, 
in  what  follows,  shall  attempt  to  prove  it  But  first,  we  will  examine 
the  principal  objections  to  it. 

1.  "  The  subtile  and  pedantic  character  of  the  system  proves  it  is 
the  invention  of  some  grammarians,  who,  from  want  of  a  just  knowl- 
edge of  the  pronunciation,  took  that  of  the  Aramsan  as  their  stand- 
ard." This  subtilty,  which  is  almost  inconceivable  in  a  living 
language,  renders  us  certain  it  is  the  work  of  painstaking  gramma- 
rians, but  does  not  destroy  the  correctness  of  the  tradition  on  which 
the  system  rests. 

2.  ''The  pronunciation  of  the  proper  names  in  the  Seventy 
(which,  in  part,  follows  different  principles)  is  against  it,  and  leads 
to  a  pronunciation  which  is  more  perfect,  richer  in  vQwels,  and  like 
the  Arabic."  *  It  is  certain  the  two  systems  of  pronunciation  differ 
from  one  another,  like  two  dialects ;  but  neither  is  to  be  rejected  on 
that  account.  Doubtless  we  have  two  methods  of  pronouncing  the 
Hebrew;  one  was  current  at  Alexandria,  the  other  in  Palestine. 
They  differ  like  two  dialects,  and  have  the  same  relation  to  one 
another  that  the  written  language  of  the  Arabians — which  is  full- 
toned  and  rich  in  vowels — has  to  their  popular  language,  which  is 


•  So  decide  EUas  Lmrita^  R.  Stnum,  UidkAom,  De  WdU^  and  BdLtrmann, 
^  Jo.  MorimUf  p.  509.    Si.  Mormus,  p.  380,  tqq.    Is.  Fo«mc#,  Respons.  ad 
Simon,  p.  193.     CappMus,  Vindicie,  p.  841 .    Eiehhom^  Allg.  Bib.  vol.  vi.  p.  384. 
Oreoc,  Vaticinia  Nahmni  et  HiImc.  ;  Amst  1793,  4to. ,  hit  Ultuna  Capit  Jobi« 
pt  i.— ii. ;  1788—1791,  4to. 

Tyehsen  (Tentamen,  p.  13S,  tqq.,  153)  bringa  hiatorical  argumenta  to  abow  that 
there  waa  an  Alexandrian  dialect  of  the  Hebrew ;  bnt  they  will  not  bear  exam- 
ination.   Masch  followa  him,  Bib.  aac.  pt.  it  vol.  li.  p.  35. 
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more  like  the  Hebrew  and  Syriac.  Jerome  expressly  says  the  He- 
brew vowels  were  pronounced  differently  in  different  regions,  and 
the  greatest  difference  in  the  Arabic  coins  is  in  their  vocalization. 
Origen  also  adheres  to  the  Alexandrian  pronunciation ;  but  the  Pales- 
tine system  of  the  Masorites  has  some  important  arguments  in  its 
favor.  The  tradition,  it  is  likely,  would  be  preserved  more  pure  in 
the  native  country ;  and  again,  the  Palestine  Jews  have  a  great  supe- 
riority over  the  Greek  Jews,  in  general,  in  respect  to  the  conscien- 
tious preservation  of  traditional  matter,  and  in  all  other  respects.* 

3.  "  The  present  vocalization  of  the  proper  names,  particularly 
such  as  are  not  Hebrew,  does  not  agree  with  the  pronunciation  as  we 
learn  it  from  other  sources,  and  in  part  with  certainty."  ^  But  who 
knows  how  oflen  the  form  of  proper  names  has  been  changed,  and 
even  so  far  changed  that  it  cannot  be  known,  when  they  have  been 
transferred  to  other  languages?  This  is  the  case  particularly  in 
reference  to  the  Oriental  word  'p*^ ,  Greece,  which  the  Arabians  and 
Syrians,  as  well  as  our  punctators,  pronounce  Javan,  But  in  other 
cases,  as  in  the  Persian  words  oi*^^'H  and  o'^iS ,  without  doubt,  the 

Hebrew  comes  nearer  the  vernacular  pronunciation.  Still  more 
confidently  we  might  appeal  to  the  original  Hebrew  words  which  the 
Greeks  received  fi'om  the  Jews,  and  pronounced  differently  firom  the 
present  punctuation.*  But  who  can  assure  us  the  word  underwent 
no  alteration  in  the  mouth  of  the  Greeks  ?  Do  not  the  living  Orien- 
tal languages  differ  very  much  in  the  use  of  the  vowels?  But,  above 
all,  did  not  the  Greeks  receive  these  words  directly  from  the  Phcs- 
nicians,  whose  dialect  did  not  coincide  with  the  Hebrew  in  all  minor 
respects  ? 

4.  "  In  many  places,  it  is  opposed  to  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  consonants,  adhered  rather 
to  the  Arabic ;  but  the  punctuation  follows  the  Arams  an."  '     It  is 

«  Jo.  MorinuM,  p.  509,  tqq. 

*  E.g.  "JJ^,  Jw,  M  if 'p'',   Greece;  ©"jia,  jew^of,  ai  if  tni^;   ©I'^'l^, 

Ja^^ioff  as  if  bi*^^^;  '^DS,  more  c/brrecUy  in  the  LXX.  and  Coptic  vernon, 
riatv,  Tttfa ;  yr^"^ ,  '  JiJ^aovi^f,  as  if  l^rV ;  tibxa ,  SoXvfia,  ai  if  tejii ,  &c.    See 

Lexicon,  lub  voc.  See  Hyde,  Rel.  vet.  Pen.  p.  43—67,  and  Bight,  Prsf.  ad 
Opp.    Lightfoot,  vol.  i.  p.  6. 

*  E.  g.  ^liVk ,  vaacmot ;  fe'^SSn,  ISfi^vog;  fl^aS,  xvfitvov. 

*  See  Hutehinson,  Worki,  vol.  vii.  p.  256,  sqq.  Many  English  grammariaae 
followed  him ;  e.  g.  Sharp,  Parkkurst,  and  BoUb;  and,  of  the  Germans,  ^lieteiif, 
Mithridates,  voL  i.  p.  963.    See  Wahl,  1.  e.  p.  492. 
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much  to  be  wbhed  that  some  of  the  authors  of  this  statement  had 
attempted  to  famish  proof  of  it  But  the  statement  of  another 
inquirer,  equally  learned,  "  that  the  punctators  borrowed  their 
punctuation  from  the  Arabic/'  **  shows  how  little  force  thb  propo- 
sition has.  The  Arabic  and  the  Aramsan  are  similar,  and  must  be ; 
but  they  are  not,  on  that  account,  dependent  upon  one  another. 
The  decisions  of  a  Hutchinscm  and  Masdef  deserve  not  the  slightest 
respect,  who,  among  other  assertions,  declare  the  whole  conjuga- 
tion |m>/  to  be  a  whimsey  of  the  punctators,  as  if  its  peculiar  inflections 
were  not  as  well  expressed  in  the  consonants,  for  example,  in  the 
participle. 

THE    SAME    SUBJECT    CONTINUED. 

The  positive  arguments  which  speak  in  favor  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
masoretic  vowel  system,  at  least  as  a  whole,  are  found,  on  the  one 
hand,  in  the  analogous  pronunciation  of  the  Arabic  and  Aramsan 
languages,  so  nearly  related  to  the  Hebrew,  which,  it  seems,  never 
copied  or  gave  a  preference  to  either ;  and,  on  the  other,  in  its  con- 
sistency and  independence  in  those  passages  where  it  differs  from 
both  of  these. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  frequent  agreement  between  the  moires 
lectionis  in  the  Samaritan  and  Hebrew  manuscripts.  We  conceive 
the  sources  of  it,  in  general,  to  be — the  tradition  of  the  schools  in  Pal- 
estine and  Babylon ;  the  Hebrew  grammar,  even  if  it  were  unknown 
as  a  science  to  both  of  them ;  the  connection  of  certain  passages ; 
the  traditionary  explanations  long  received  in  the  Jewish  acade- 
mies and  versions,  and  particularly  the  Targums.  We  will  now 
proceed  to  an  examination  of  these  separate  arguments. 

1.  Agreeable  to  a  pregnant  remark,  that  was  long  ago  made,  the 
Hebrew  language,  in  respect  to  its  entire  structure,  its  grammar,  and 
its  vocabulary,  stands  midway  between  the  Aramsan  and  the  Arabic. 
The  consonants  show  this  relation  between  them;  but  it  appears  more 
distinctly  in  the  vowels,  and  the  masoretic  system,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  thorough  analogy  of  the  two  languages,  and  by  its  adhesion 
sometimes  to  one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other.  Now,  the  ground  of 
this  agreement  does  not  lie  in  the  punctator's  knowledge  of  these 


*  Jo.  Marinus,  I.  c.  p.  535. 
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two  languages,  or  the  comparison  he  made  of  them,  but  in  a  constant 
tradition 

2.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  every  dialect,  in  its  relation  to  other 
cognate  languages,  maintains  its  own  individuality  and  peculiarities, 
and  since  this  is  the  case  with  the  Hebrew,  in  respect  to  gram- 
matical structure,  usage,  &c.,  so  the  same  relation  shows  itself  in 
the  punctuation,  while,  as  a  whole,  and  in  particulars,  it  differs,  in 
essential  points,  from  the  punctuation  of  the  cognate  languages.  But 
it  differs  from  them  with  a  consistency  and  independence  which  can 
only  be  the  result  of  certain  knowledge,  not  of  vague  conjecture  and 
caprice.  In  respect  to  most  of  these  phenomena,  at  least  an  analogy 
may  be  pointed  out  in  the  circle  of  the  Shemitish  languages. 

We  might  safely  trust  an  authority  which,  according  to  what  has 
hitherto  been  said,  has  produced  so  great  an  influence  on  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  language,  even  if  it  does  not  produce  proofs,  which,  in 
many  cases,  it  is  not  possible  to  do.  But  positive  grounds  of  con- 
firmation may  be  found  for  many  of  these  statements ;  for  example, 

3.  In  the  analogy  of  the  Hebrew  language  itself,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  known  fi'om  the  consonants 

4.  In  the  moires  lectionis,  as  they  are  called,  in  particular  He- 
brew and  Samaritan  manuscripts.  Some  of  these  are  at  least  ancient. 
It  b  natural  there  should  be  traces  of  difference  and  disparity  in 
respect  to  a  matter  which  depended  merely  on  tradition  and  usage ; 
yet  this  disagreement  does  not  penetrate  deep  into  the  system,  neither 
does  it  injure  its  consistency,  for  instances  of  this  kind  would 
naturally  precede  the  formation  of  the  system.  Even  prudent  gram- 
marians have  allowed  themselves  many  doubts  and  alterations  in  the 
case  of  grammatical  anomalies  of  a  similar  kind,  where  the  anom- 
alous grammatical  form  seems  to  stand  alone.  But  here,  too  much 
caution  cannot  be  recommended ;  for  many  of  these  anomalies  are 
supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  language  itself,  or,  at  least,  by  that 
of  the  cognate  dialects,  and  therefore  any  alterat*on  would  be  uncer- 
tain and  hazardous. 

THE    SAME    SUBJECT   CONTINUED. 

All  the  previous  remarks  on  the  vowel  system  rdate  only  to  its 
effect  upon  the  language,  and  to  the  general  value  of  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  old  Hebrew,  which  this  system  has  fixed.  There  is 
another  question,  which  relates  to  the  choice  among  the  different 
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panctuations  which  the  same  word  may  receive  in  particular  places, 
where  it  is  rather  a  question  of  interpretation  than  of  grammar. 
Here  the  case  is  obviously  a  diflferent  one.  But  the  answer  to  the 
question  depends  on  the  value  we  give  to  the  old  exegetic  traditicm 
of  the  Palestine  Jews,  and  especially  that  of  the  Targums.  We  have 
stated  above,  that  we  are  constrained  to  set  a  higher  value  on  this 
than  many  critics  of  the  Bible  have  done.  An  examination  of  the 
vocal  izaticHi,  in  respect  to  exegesis  and  the  division  into  words,  gives 
the  same  resuh ;  and,  in  general,  it  may  be  maintained  that  these 
punctators  understood  the  text  better  than  many  modern  interpreters 
of  it,  who,  in  their  numerous  changes  of  the  punctuation,  often  show 
neither  sound  judgment,  nor  good  taste,  nor  exegetical  tact*  In  a 
great  many  cases,  a  somewhat  finer  knowledge  of  grammar  would 
have  saved  them  the  critical  attempt.*  But,  notwithstanding  this,  it 
is  evident  that  this  tradition  could  give  no  infallible  rule,  and  that 
here,  also,  each  question  must  be  decided  by  its  own  merits. 


^  10. 

THE    ACCENTS. 

The  system  of  accentuation  also  depends  on  the  age  of  the  vowel 
system,  with  which,  in  its  present  form,  it  is  intimately  connected. 

The  design  of  the  accents  is  twofold :  1.  To  point  out  the  tone- 
syllable,  and  at  the  same  time  determine  the  interpunction,  or  the 
relation  which  each  word  bears  to  the  sentence.'  2.  To  designate 
the  modulation  in  the  tone  by  which  the  Old  Testament  was  recited, 
or  intonated,  in  the  synagogues,  in  a  half^inging  manner,  like  the 
cantillating  reading  of  the  Koran  in  the  mosques.'    The  prosaic 

*  Cappellus,  Crit.  mc.  vol.  ii.  p.  937 — 966.  On  the  other  hand,  8eiuufmbtrg*9 
RemarkB.  MiekadU^  Krit.  Bemerk,  zur  tlten  Sehriften  in  A.  T. ;  and,  in  oppo- 
sition thereto,  among  others,  see  SUmge^  (Anticrit.  in  Ps.,)  Reidte^  (Conject.  in 
Jobum  et  Proy.,)  Ziegler,  (Stunge,  Theol.  Symmikt.  7ol.  i.  p.  166,  opposes  him,) 
Dathe,  Faber^  and  Hen^er^  (on  Isa.  p.  S70.)  RosenmnUer  and  De  WetU  think 
otherwise.  ' 

*  See  MichadiSf  on  Ps.  iv.  7,  (Supplem.  ad  Lex.  Heb.  pt  ii.  p.  551.)  Com- 
pare SehuUenSf  Animady.  in  loc. 

*  So  far  they  axe  called  D^^^a^tD ,  stnnu^  ratitmet.  See  J.  D,  MiehadiSf  Ac- 
cent Heb.;  Halle,  1755,  8vo.  DaehseU,  Bib.  accentuate;  Leips.  1789,  4U>. 
Hirt.  Syst.  Accent. ;  17G2. 

*  Here  they  are  called  ^13*^39 .  MiekadU^  De  Ritoalibas,  S.  S.  ex  Aloorano 
illustrandis,  §  15,  in  PoWs  Sylloge  Com.  Theol.  toI.  ii.  p.  110. 
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accentuation  is  different  from  the  poetic,  and  the  key  to  this  differ- 
ence is  found  in  the  Setrga,  so  called.* 

It  may  next  be  inquired,  Which  is  the  older,  the  vowel  system  or 
the  accents  ?  Many  modern  writers  *  have  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  and  have  wished  to  date  some  accents  as  musical  notes,  in 
the  time  of  the  old  Hebrew  temple  music,  and,  in  accordance  with 
this  hypothesis,  they  have  attempted  to  decipher  them,  and  find  out 
their  true  ancient  meaning/  In  a  similar  manner  the  Gemara 
makes  the  Levites  recite  according  to  the  accents,  even  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah.'  But  the  only  argument  adduced  to  support  this  — 
namely,  the  indispensableness  of  musical  notes,  at  a  certain  stage  in 
the  formation  of  Hebrew  music — has  not  the  requisite  value,  especial- 
ly when  we  consider  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  no  characters  for 
the  vowels,  which  were  vastly  more  necessary.  Doubtless,  following 
the  accounts  in  Chronicles,  we  conceive  the  temple  music  to  have 
been  much  more  splendid  and  perfect  than  it  was.  But  we  can  easily 
conceive  that  certain  melodies,  especially  such  as  were  inartificial  and 
not  very  regular,  might  be  preserved  and  transmitted  without  musical 
notes.  If  the  accents  were  at  first  musical  notes,  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  place  them  in  the  later  period  of  the  synagogue,  where  it 
was  the  custom  to  reduce  all  the  treasures  of  tradition  to  writing, 
and  thereby  to  fix  them. 

However,  without  wishing  to  set  myself  up  as  an  arbitrator  of  this 
controversy,  almost  boundless  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me  the  first  design 
of  the  accents  was  to  regulate  the  intonation  and  interpunction. 
The  first  mention  of  the  accents  in  the  Talmud  and  Jerome '  have 
reference  to  this  use,  and  this  occurs  at  a  time  when  the  Greek 
accents  and  interpunction  were  also  regulated.  And  the  exaggera- 
tion made  of  this  system  of  interpunction  may  not  seem  strange 
among  grammarians  who  surpass  all  others  in  subtilty  and  minute- 
ness. Hence  arose  the  subdistinctives  (like  half  and  quarter 
commas)  and  conjunctives,  as  in  the  vowel  system  there  are  half 
vowels,  and  signs  of  the  absence  of  vowels.    The  transition  firom 


•  JaUmuki^  Prsf  ad  Bib.  Heb.  §  94.    Kircher^  Muinrg,  vol.  i.  lib.  ii.  ch.  5. 

»  WtJUm,  0.  e.  iii.  §  45, 56,)  Pandus,  (Memorab.  vol.  vi.  p.  138,)  Bertkoldi,  (p. 
179,)  and  EidUkom.    On  the  other  tide,  see  John,  toI.  i.  p.  353. 

'  Spndd^  Traces  of  the  Ancient  Davidic  Music,  in  ForlUCa  Gesch.  der  Ma- 
sik,  vol.  i.  p.  156.    JhUon^  in  Paubu^  Nene  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  160,  vol.  ii.  p.  80,  sqq. 

*  Nedarim,  e.  4,  fol.  37,  B.  MegUla,  e.  1,  fbl.  3,  on  Neh.  viii.  8. 

'  He  mentions  Meentitf ,  Epist  ad  Cypr.  on  Fs.  zc.  11 :  **  Inter  Hebraieiim 
et  LXX.  divem  est  cUsUnctio."    See  Bartkoldi^  p.  196. 
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marks  of  the  tone  and  connection  to  marks  of  declamation,  like 
recitative  notes,  was  very  easy,  on  account  of  the  singing  method  of 
reading  which  is  common  to  all  the  Orientals.* 


G. 

0 

(See  $71) 

SPECIMENS  OP  THE  KIND  OF  DIFFERENCE  BETWEEN  THE 
TWO  PAPAL  EDITIONS  OF  THE  VULGATE.* 

I.      SENTENCES    AND    WORDS    CONTAINED    IN   THE    EDITION  OF 
CLEMENT,    BUT    OMITTED    IN   THAT    OF    SIXTUS. 

Num.  XXX.  11.     Uxor  in  domo  yiri,  etc.,  to  end  of  verse. 

Pro?.  XXV.  24.  Melius  est  sedere  in  angulo  domatis  quam  cum 
muliere  litigiosa  et  in  domo  communi. 

Matt,  xxvii.  35.  Ut  implentur  quod  dictum  est  per  prophetam 
dicentem,  Diviserunt  sibi  ?estimenta  mea,  et  super  vestem  meam 
miserunt  sortem. 

Lev.  XX.  9.  Patri  matrique  maledixit 

Judg.  xvii.  2,  3.  Reddidit  ergo  eos  matri  suas,  quae  dizerat  ei,  Con- 
secravi  et  novi  hoc  argentum. 

1  Sam.  iv.  21.  Quia  ciq>ta  est  area  Dei. 

1  Kings  xii.  10.   Sic  loqueris  ad  eos. 

2  Ch.  ii.  10.   Et  vini  viginti  millia  metretas. 

II.      SENTENCES    AND    WORDS    INTERPOLATED   BT    SIXTUS,   ANI 

EXPUNGED   BT    CLEMENT. 

1  Sam.  xxiv.  8.  Vivit  Dominus  quia  nisi  Dominus  percusserit  eum, 
ant  dies  ejusque  venerit,  ut  moriatur,  aut  descendens  in  prelium  peri- 


«  The  MohAiimiedaxis  define  their  cantiUation  aa  a  method  iff  obstrvimg  iMa 
pauseg,  and  giving  each  UUer  iu  juit  ^rtieuUuian,  So^,  Traits  deaPauaeadana  la 
Lectaie  de  TAleorao,  in  hia  Noticea  et  Extiaita  dea  MSS.  de  la  Bib.  Imperiak, 

vol.  ix.  No.  3 See  the  worka  on  the  antiquity  of  the  aocenta,  in  Wolf, 

1.  c.  vol.  ii.  p.  492,  iv.  p.  218.  Comp.  Koehar,  Bib.  iclL  ii.  p.  122,  aqq.  Some 
namaa  of  aocenta  are  move  difficult  to  explain,  though  of  Chaldaic  finm  EUaa 
Lamta  confeaaed  (Q9t3  3113 ,  ch.  2)  that  the  meaning  of  aavenl  was  unknawn 
to  him.    See  Explanations,  in  Loseher^  1.  c.  p.  345.    Buxtmf,  Thea.  Gram.  i.  5. 

ft  Extracted  from  Hodius,  1.  c.  p.  506. 
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erit.     Propitius  mihi  sit  Dominus,  ut  non  mittam  manum  meam  io 
Christum  Doroinuin. 

1  Sam.  XX?.  6.   Ex  multis  annis  salvos  faciens  tuos  et  omnia  tua« 

2  Sam.  vi.  12.   Dixitque  David  ibo  et  reducam  arcam. 

2  Sam.  viii.  8.  De  quo  fecit  Salomo  omnia  vasa  crea  in  templo  et 
mare  sreo  et  column  as  altari. 

2  Sam.  xix.  10.  Et  consilium  totius  Israel  venit  ad  regem.  [I 
omit  many  other  examples.] 

III.      MANIFEST    CONTRADICTIONS    BETWEEN    THE    EDITIONS    OF 

SIXTUS    AND    CLEMENT. 

Ex.  xxiii.  18.   S.  tuae ;  C.  meae. 
Num.  xxxiv.  4.   S.  ad  meridiem ;  C.  k  meridie. 
Deut.  xvii.  8.   S.  inter  lepram  et  non  lepram ;  C.  inter  lepram  et 
lepram. 

Josh.  ii.  18.   S.  signum  non  fuerit ;  C.  signum  fuerit. 
Josh.  iv.  23.   S.  Deo  nostro ;  C.  Deo  vestro. 
Josh.  xi.  19.   S.  quae  se  non  traderet,  etc. ;  C.  quae  se  traderet. 
Judg.  xiv.  3.   S.  tuo ;  C.  meo. 

1  Sam.  iv.  9.   S.  nobis;  C.  vobis. 

XX.  9.   S.  ^  me ;  C.  i  te.     [Man j  others  omitted.] 

IT.      DISCREPANCY    IN   NUMBERS. 

Ex.  xxxii.  28.   S.  triginta  tria  m. ;  C.  viginti  tria  m. 
Ex.  xxiv.  5.   S.  vitulos  duodecim ;  C.  vitulos. 

2  Sam.  XV.  7.   S.  quatuor ;  C.  quadraginta. 

2  Sam.  xvi.  1.   S.  diiobus  utribus  vini;  C.  utro  vini. 
1  Kings  iv.  42.   S.  quinque  millia ;  C.  quinque  et  mille.    [Many  in 
following  passages  omitted.] 

V.      OTHER   REMARKABLE    DIFFERENCES. 

Gen.  xxiv.  24.  S.  (ilia  sum  Bathuelis,  filii  Nachor,  quem  peperii 
ei  Melcha;  C.  filii  Melchae — ei  Nachor. 

Josh.  iii.  17.   S.  contra  Jordamon;  C.  contra  Jericho. 

1  Sam.  iii.  2,  3.  S.  nee  poterat  videre  lucemam  Dei  antequam 
extingueretur ;  C.  ocoli  ejus  caligaverunt,  nee  poterat  videre;  lacenia 
Dei  antequam  extingueretur. 

1  Kings  ii.  26.  S.  ad  Salomonem ;  C.  ad  Joab. 

VOL.  I.  64 
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H. 

(Soe  $  85.) 
PARALLEL  PASSAGES  IN  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

I.     UISTORICi^L  PASSAGES  THAT  ARE  REPEATED. 


Gen.  V.  3—32. 

X.  2 — 4. 

X.  8,  13—18. 

X.  22—29. 

xi.  10—26. 

xxT.  2—4. 

XXV.  13—16. 

xxxvi.  10 — 14. 

xxxvi.  20—28. 

xxxvi.  31 — 39. 

xxxvi.  40—43. 

2  Sam.  xxiii.  8 — 39. 
Ezra  ii.  1 — 70. 


1.    Genealogies. 

Compare  1  Chron. 


1—4. 

6—7. 

8—16. 

17—23. 

24—27. 

32,33. 

29—31. 

35—37. 

38—42. 

43—50. 

51—64. 

.  10—47. 

i.  6— 23. 


2.   Ncaratwes, 
(A  greater  part  of  Genesis.     See  ^  150.) 
1  Sam.  xxxi.  1 — 13.  Compare  1  Chron.  x.  1 — 12. 


2  Sam.  V.  1—3. 

v.  17—25. 

vi.  1— IL 

vi.  12—16. 

vi.  17—19. 

vii.  1—29. 

viii.  1—18. 

X.  1—19. 

xi.  1—12,  30,  31. 

xxi.  18—22. 

xxiv.  1 — ^25. 

1  Kings  iii.  5 — 13. 

vi.  1—3. 

vi.  19—28. 

vii.  15—22. 


xi.  1—3. 
xiv.  8—16. 
xiii.  5 — 14. 
XV.  25—29. 
xvi.  1 — 3. 
xvii.  1 — ^27. 
xviii.  1 — 17. 
xix.  1 — 19. 
XX.  1— a 


xxi.  1—27. 

2  Chron.  i.  7—12. 

iii.  1—4. 

iii.  8—13. 

iii.  15—17. 


IVom 
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1  Kings  Tii.  23-^26. 

Tii.  38—61. 

— ^—  viii.  1 — 11. 

viii.  12—60. 

viii.  62—66. 

ix.  1—9. 

ix.  10—23. 

ix.  26—28. 

X.  1—29. 

xii.  1—19. 

xii.  21—24. 

xiv.  21,  29—31. 

XV.  1,  2,  7,  8. 

XV.  9—16. 

XV.  16—24. 

xxii.  2 — 35. 

xxii.  41 — 60. 

2  Kings  viii.  16—24. 

viii.  25—29. 

xi.  1—3. 

xi.  4—40. 

xi.  21,  xii.  21. 

xiv.  1 — 6. 

xiv.  8—14,  17—20. 

xiv.  21,  22,  XV.  2—7. 

XV.  32—38. 

xvi.  1—20. 

xviii.  1 — 3. 

xviii.  13,  17—37. 

xix.  1 — 37. 


XX.  1 — 11. 
XX.  12—21. 

xxi.  1 — 9. 
xxi.  17—26. 
xxii.  1—20. 
xxiii.  1 — 3. 
xxiii.  21—23. 
xxiii.  29,  30. 


xxiii.  30 — 37,  zxir.  1—4, 


Compare  2  Chron.  iv.  2 — 5. 

iv.  6,  V.  1. 

V.  2— 14. 

vi.  1—39. 

vii.  4—10. 

vii.  11—22. 

viii.  1—10. 

viii.  17, 18. 

ix.  1—28. 

X.  1—19. 

xi.  1—4. 

xii.  13—16. 

xiii.  1,2,21,23. 

xiv.  1—3, 16—18. 

xvi.  1—6,  11—14. 

xviii.  1 — 34. 

XX.  31 — 37,  xxi.  1. 

xxi.  5—10,  19,  20. 

xxii.  1 — 6. 

xxii.  10—12. 

xxiii.  1 — ^21. 

xxiv.  1 — ^27. 

XXV.  1^-4. 

XXV.  17—28. 

xxvi.  1—4,  21—23. 

xxvii.  1 — ^9. 

xxviii.  1 — 27. 

xxix.  1,  2. 

Isa.  xxxvi.  1 — 22. 

xxxvii.  1—38.  2  Ch. 

xxxii.  1 — ^21. 

xxxviii.  1 — 8. 

xxxix.  1—8.  2  Ch. 

xxxii.  24 — 33. 
2  Chron.  xxxiii.  1 — 9. 

xxxiii.  18 — ^25. 

xxxiv.  1 — ^28. 

xxxiv.  29 — 32. 

XXXV.  1,  17 — 19. 

XXXV.  20—24, 

xxxvi.  1. 
.  xxxvi.  2 — 8. 
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2  Kings  xxiv.  8 — 17. 

xxxiv.  18—20,  > 

XXV.  1—30.      ) 
2  Chron.  xxx?i.  22,  23. 


Compare  2  Cnron.  xxxvi.  9,  10. 

Jer.  lii.  9,  10.    2  Chron. 

xxxvi.  11 — ^21. 
Ezra  i.  1—3 


I 


II.   LAWS,  HTMNS,  AND  ORACLES,  WHICH  ARE  REPEATED. 


Exod.  XX.  2—17. 
Levit  xi.  2—19. 
Ps.  xviii.  2—50. 

—  cv.  1 — 15. 

—  xcvi.  1 — 13. 

—  cvi.  47,  48. 

—  xiv.  1 — 7. 

—  xl.  13—17. 

—  Ivii.  7— 11. 

—  Ix.  5-12. 

—  Ixxx.  3,  7,  19. 

—  cxv.  4 — 8. 
Isa.  ii.  2—4. 
XV.  5. 

xvi.  6,  7,  sqq. 

xxiv.  17,  18. 

lii.  7. 

Jer.  X.  25. 

xxvi.  18. 

xlix.  14—16. 

xlix.  27. 

Hab.  iii.  18,  19. 
Zeph.  ii.  14. 


Compare  Deut.  v.  6—21. 

xiv.  4—18. 

2  Sam.  xvii.  1 — 54. 
1  Chron.  xvi.  8—22. 

xvi.  23—33. 

xvi.  35,  36. 


Ps.  liii. 

—  Ixx.  1—5. 

—  cviii.  1 — 5. 

—  cviii.  6—13. 

—  cvii.  8,  15,  21,  31. 

—  cxxxv.  15^18. 
Mich.  iv.  1 — 3. 
Jer.  xlviii.  5. 

xlvui.  29—31. 

xlviii.  43,  44. 

Nah.  i.  15. 
Ps.  Ixxix.  6,  7. 
Micah  iii.  12. 
Ob.  i.  4. 
Amos  i.  4. 
Ps.  xviii.  33. 
Isa.  xlvii.  8. 


III.  THOUGHTS,  SENTENCES,  PROVERBS,  ETC.,  THAT  ARE 

REPEATED. 


Num.  xxiv.  3,  4. 

xxiv.  9, 

Isa.  V.  25. 

X.  6,  7. 

xviii.  2. 

XXXV.  10. 

Jer.  ii.  28. 
vii.  30,  31. 


Compare  Num.  xxiv.  15,  16. 

Gen.  xlix.  9,  xxvii.  29. 
Isa.  ix.  12,  17,  21,  X.  4. 
Ixv.  25. 

-: XVIII.   7. 

—  Ii.  11. 
Jer.  xi.  13. 
xxii.  34,  35. 
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Jer.  vii.  33.  Compare  Jer.  x?i.  4,  xix.  7,  xxxiv.  20. 

vii.  34.  xvi.  9,  xxv.  10. 

XV.  2.  xliii.  11. 

XV.  13,  14.  xvii.  3,  4. 

xxi.  19,  20.  xxxviii.  2,  3. 

xxiii.  5,  6.  xxxiii.  15,  16. 

xxxiii.  7,  8.  xvi.  14,  15. 

xxix.  5.  xxix.  28. 

XXX.  10,  11.  xlvi.  27,  28. 

xlviii.  40,  41.  xlix.  22. 

xlix.  19,  21.  1.  44—46. 

Ezek.  i.  15—21.  Ezek.  x.  8—17. 

iii.  17 — 19.  xxxiii.  7 — 9. 

xi.  18—20.  xxxvi.  25—28. 

xviii.  25.  xviii.  29,  xxxiii.  17,  20. 


Hab.  ii.  8.  Hab.  ii.  27. 

Zach.  iv.  5.  Zach.  iv.  13. 

Prov.  viii.  8.  Prov.  xx.  22. 

XX.  16.  xxvii.  13. 

xxi.  9.  xxv.  24. 

xxii.  3.  xxvii.  12. 


I. 

(See  ^  86.) 
THE  SAMARITAN  PENTATEUCH.- 

^1. 

Among  the  ancient  documents  commonly  cited  in  judging  ol,  or 
amending,  the  present  Hebrew  text,  there  is  scarce  any  which  has 
exercised  the  minds  of  critics  more  than  the  Samaritan  copy  of  the 
Pentateuch.  The  opinions  of  learned  men  have  been  widely  differ- 
ent, not  only  in  respect  to  its  age,  but  also  in  respect  to  its  character 
and  critical  authority.  Some,  and  in  particular  philologists  of  the 
Catholic  church,  have  far  preferred  it  to  the  masoretic  text;  others 
have  deemed  it  a  point  of  their  religion  not  to  depart  a  finger's 
breadth  from  the  received  text  of  the  church.     While  the  controversy 

•  Translated  from  the  Latin  treatiie  of  GeseniuSt  entitled  De  Pentat  Sam. 
Origine  Indole  et  Aactoritate,  Commentatio  Philologico-Critica. 
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was  recent,  it  was  carried  on  with  no  small  ardor,  and,  as  it  usually 
happens,  faults  were  committed  on  both  sides.  When  the  more  intel- 
ligent critics  perceived  this,  as  it  was  easy  to  do,  the  greater  part  of 
them  adopted  a  middle  course,  namely,  the  opinion  that  the  authority 
of  the  two  was  nearly  equal  —  that  each  had  its  own  excellences  and 
defects 

ORIGIN    AND    ANTIQUITY    OF    THE    SAMARITAN    CODEX. 

At  what  time  did  the  Samaritans  receive  the  Pentateuch,  and  from 
whence?  This  is  a  very  important  question,  in  the  solution  of 
which  the  critics  of  our  times  have  embraced  various  opinions.  It 
is  our  design  to  examine  the  most  remarkable  of  these,  and  to  give 
our  own  opinion  in  this  matter. 

Those  critics  who  assign  the  highest  antiquity  to  this  codex  main- 
tain that  among  the  citizens  of  the  ten  tribes,  before  the  time  of 
Jeroboam,  there  were  copies  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  they  think 
then  existed  in  its  present  form.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  Jo.  Morinus, 
Kennicott,  J.  D.  Michaelis,  Eichhorn,  and  others,  to  whom  Bertholdt 
has  recently  added  himself  Their  arguments  may  be  comprised 
under  these  four  heads: — 

I.  ^'  After  the  institution  of  the  worship  of  the  calf,  so  violent  a 
hatred  arose,  between  the  two  people,  on  account  of  the  disagree- 
ment in  their  sacred  rites,  that  no  one  will  suppose  copies,  after  that 
time,  could  pass  from  one  kingdom  to  the  other."  Vater  and  De 
Wette  '  have  much  weakened  the  force  of  this  argument,  showing,  by 
many  examples,  that  this  disagreement  in  sacred  affairs  never  de- 
stroyed all  connection  between  the  worshippers  of  God  in  the  two 
kingdoms,  and  that  there  was  no  violent  hatred  between  them  before 
the  building  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim ;  and  who  can  doubt 
that  the  Jewish  prophets,  who  very  often  taught  in  the  kingdom  of 
Samaria,  might  have  communicated  the  Law,  if  it  were  then  written, 
to  the  pious  worshippers  of  God  in  that  region  ?  Bertholdt  has  re- 
cently made  use  of  this  argument,  a  little  altered,  but  with  what 
success  the  reader  must  judge. ^     He  says,  "  Since  the  Pentateuch 


•  Voter  J  Com.  in  Pent.  vol.  iii.  p.  636.  De  Wette,  Beitiage,  vol.  i.  p.  188.  See 
the  remarks  of  PaiUusy  on  the  origin  and  increase  of  this  hatred,  Com.  Ober 
d.  N.  T.  vol.  iv.  p.  227. 

»  Einleit.  p.  236,  817,  864. 
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not  only  contains  ritual,  but  civil  laws,  the  citizens  of  the  Samaritan 
kingdom,  burning  with  hatred  against  the  parent  state,  would  never 
allow  themselves  to  receive  a  civil  code  from  that  kingdom,  which 
would  seem  to  be  voluntarily  surrendering  to  the  ancestral  state."  It 
suffices  us  to  have  stated  this.  It  is  indeed  evident that  conquer- 
ors, amongst  other  counsels  they  are  wont  to  devise  for  extinguishing 
the  spirit  of  a  conquered  people,  make  use  of  this,  namely,  to  force  their 
own  and  new  laws  upon  the  province,  in  place  of  the  old  institutions 
of  the  country.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  every  people,  solicitous 
for  its  liberty,  does,  with  justice,  adhere  pertinaciously  to  its  ancient 
institutions,  but  assiduously  avoids  all  new  ones,  especially  such  as 
are  brought  by  a  people  desirous  of  ruling  them.  This  would  be  the 
case  in  the  present  instance,  if  the  question  was  about  imposing  on 
the  Israelites  a  civil  code,  proceeding  from  a  Jewish  code,  different 
from  the  sacred  Laws  of  Moses.  But  the  Samaritans,  no  less  than  the 
Jews,  acknowledged  Moses  as  their  lawgiver,  and  observed  his  laws 
and  institutions,  whether  written  or  oral.  They  dissented  in  a  few 
things,  particularly  in  admitting  the  worship  of  the  calf,  and  priests 
who  were  not  of  Levitical  descent.  Now,  admitting,  as  many  do,* 
that  the  Pentateuch  was  gradually  collected  from  various  fragments 
in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  a  little  afler  the  time  of  Rehoboam,  —  in 
receiving  that  code,  the  Israelites  did  not  receive  new  laws,  but  laws 
long  known  and  kept,  though  then,  for  the  first  time,  perfectly  col- 
lected and  arranged  together.  Then  it  is  evident  that  this  codex 
may  have  been  issued  and  promulgated  among  certain  learned  and 
pious  Israelites,  though  not  publicly. 

II.  <<  They  think  it  can  only  be  explained  by  this  hypothesis  why 
the  Samaritans  acknowledge  only  the  Pentateuch ;  for,  doubtless,  they 
would  likewise  acknowledge  the  other  books  if  they  had  received  this 
code  from  the  Jews  at  any  late  period."  If  our  statement  be  true, 
—  and  we  will,  by  and  by,  demonstrate  it,  —  that  the  Samaritans,  some 
centuries  after  the  exile,  when  certainly  the  greatest  part  of  the 
sacred  books  was  extant,  received  the  Pentateuch,  with  the  worship 
on  Mount  Gerizim,  suitable  reasons  will  not  be  wanting  why  they 
should  abstain  firom  receiving  the  other  books ;  and  in  the  history  of 
religion,  examples  are  not  rare  of  sects,  who  acknowledge  some  por- 
tion of  the  sacred  documents,  and  reject  others  equally  well  known 
to  them.  For  this,  indeed,  was  the  heresy  of  the  Samaritans,  that  they 
not  only  completely  revolted  firom  the  worship  at  Jerusalem,  but  like- 

•  PmOuBj  I.  e.  830|  aqq. 
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wise  rejected  the  prophets  and  other  men  more  recent  than  Moses 
and  Joshua,  who  were  held  in  high  esteem  among  the  other  Jews  — 
for  example,  David  and  Solomon.  These  they  rejected  as  not  in- 
spired with  a  divine  spirit,  and  even  ignominioosly  traduced  them.* 
Since  these  things  were  so,  scarcely  will  it  be  expected  that  our 
heresy  should  acknowledge  the  historical  books  or  the  Psalms,  almost 
every  page  of  which  abounds  with  praises  of  Jerusalem,  —  as  the  seat 
of  worship, — of  David,  and  the  Prophets.  I  shall  pass  over  the  Proph- 
ets and  Solomon,  whom  they  accuse  of  almost  overturning  the  Law. 
To  these  is  to  be  added  the  singular  sanctity  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
authority  of  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of  the  other  books. 
This  argument  alone,  perhaps,  is  sufficient  to  decide  the  question. 

ni.  They  say, ''  It  is  not  possible  that  the  Samaritans,  after  the 
exile,  should  desire  to  erect  a  temple  in  common  with  the  men  of  Jeru- 
salem, unless  they  had  had  the  Pentateuch."     But  so  far  is  this  from 

the  truth,  that  I  think the  opposite  opinion  might  much  better 

be  drawn  from  this.  I  cite  the  words  of  De  Wette,^  who  thus  speaks 
of  the  matter :  ''  From  this  very  desire  of  associating  with  the  Jews 
in  the  same  religious  rites,  it  is  shown  that  the  Samaritans  had  no 
fixed  and  legitimate  worship,  or  priests  invested  with  any  authority. 
But,  as  it  is  very  apparent  from  2  Kings  xvii.,  they  seem  to  have 
fluctuated,  in  their  form  of  worship,  between  the  rites  of  the  Jews 
and  pagans,  which  could  not  have  been  the  case  if  they  had  made 
use  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  had  adapted  the  form  of  their  worship 

to  it.     A  people  already  in  possessicm  of  a  certain  form  of 

rites,  is  not  so  ready  to  take  up  any  other  form.  But  the  Samari- 
tans, desiring  to  share  the  worship  at  Jerusalem  with  the  Jews,  forsook 
their  own  peculiar  form  of  religion  which  they  had  previously  ad- 
hered to." 

IV.  **  Finally,  they  think  the  difference  of  the  sacred  books  of  the 
two  nations  is  best  explained  in  this  manner :  they  say  the  Samari- 
tans preserved  the  Law  in  the  same  characters  their  ancestors  had 
used."'' 

This  is  a  very  feeble  argument,  and  for  the  most  part  not  expressed 
with  sufficient  accuracy  ;  for  the  hypothesis  that  the  writing  charao- 

•  PhaUus^  Cod.  230.  Paulus,  Rep.  vol.  i.  p.  136,  aq.  HoUingar^  ExereitatL 
Antimorin,  p.  23.  TertuUian,  Adv.  Hep.  e.  45.  Eitkhamy  Rep.  vol.  xvi.  p.  168. 
D%  Saey^  Mem.  nir  TEtat  dee  Samarittmi,  e.  r. 

^  Beitiftge,  vol.  i.  p.  234. 

*  Morinusy  Houbiganty  BertkoUU^  1.  o.  473^  816.  KelUt  Wardigtuif  d.  Mo«- 
iMhen  Schriften,  vol.  i.  p.  64.    £ieMons  $  388. 
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ter  was  not  changed  by  Ezra,  if  it  were  the  true  one,  does  not  affirm 
that  the  present  Samaritan  character  was  in  use  before  the  exile,  but 
another  like  the  Phcenician,  and,  indeed,  the  same  that  now  appears 
on  the  Jewish  coins.  What  forbids  our  believing  that  the  Pentateuch 
was  transcribed  from  the  square  letters  into  the  Samaritan  characters? 
This  fact,  in  itself  not  improbable,  is  illustrated  by  the  present  practice 
of  the  Samaritans,  who  are  so  tenacious  of  their  writing  characters, 
that  they  use  their  own  letters  even  when  they  write  in  the  Arabic 
language,  from  which,  however,  no  intelligent  man  will  readily  infer 
that  the  Samaritans,  in  this,  have  imitated  the  most  ancient  manner 
of  writing  Arabic. 

After  so  much  has  been  said,  we  think  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that,  before  the  exile,  the  Pentateuch  might  pass  over  from  the  Jews 
to  the  Samaritans,  if  it  had  been  extant  among  the  Jews  in  its  pres- 
ent form ;  but  so  far  are  we  from  thinking  this  actually  took  place, 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  good  arguments  which  persuade  us 
that  the  present  form  of  the  Pentateuch  was  not  known,  either  to  the 
Samaritans  or  the  Jews  themselves,  in  the  time  of  Jeroboam  and  the 
division  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  first  place,  the  learned  Paulus  *  has 
fully  proved  the  former  [that  it  was  not  known  among  the  Samaritans] 
from  the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Ephraim ;  for,  admitting  that,  in  the 
time  of  Jeroboam,  copies  of  the  present  Pentateuch  were  current  among 
the  inhabitants  of  that  kingdom,  how  could  it  happen  that  the  new 
king,  annulling  the  Levitical  priesthood,  should  transfer  the  adminis* 
tration  of  religious  rites,  which  were  limited  to  one  place  by  the  Law 
in  Deuteronomy,  into  many  places,  and  should  establish  a  religious 
worship  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Law?  Would  not  the 
Levites  be  greatly  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  appeal  to  the 
sacred  code,  and  accuse  the  king  of  impiously  overturning  the  laws  ? 

Again :  in  my  opinion,  it  finds  a  very  powerful  support  in  the 
present  text  of  the  Pentateuch ;  for  the  Pentateuch,  as  it  is  now 
extant,  contains,  though  in  no  great  number,  certain  marks  of  the 
age  commonly  called  that  of  the  Prophets,  and  likewise  of  the  Cap- 
tivity. Now,  all  of  these  passages  are  found  in  the  Samaritan  copy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Jewish ;  but  it  is  universally  acknowledged  that  the 
Pentateuch  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  by  the  Jews,  and  not 
by  the  Samaritans ;  and  hence  it  easily  follows  that  this  book  might 
pass  over  to  the  Samaritans  afler  these  latest  fragments  were  united 

«  ii.  c.    See  alio  JEfoMe,  Aoanchten  za  kOntigen  Anf  klflmngeD  zor  A.  T. } 
Jena,  1785,  p.  11,12. 
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together,  or,  rather,  after  our  codex  was  brought  into  its  present  form. 
But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  Samaritans,  after  the  age  of  Ma- 
nasseh  perhaps,  either  finished  or  interpolated  their  own  Pentateuch 
(which,  it  may  be,  existed  among  them  in  a  more  imperfect  form) 
from  the  Jewish. 

Since  the  vestiges  of  an  age  more  recent  than  that  of  Moses  have 
been  collected  from  these  books,  and  judged  of  by  others,*  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  mention  those  passages  which  seem  to  demand  a  writer 
later  than  the  time  of  Solomon.  From  the  four  books  older  than 
Deuteronomy,  a  few  passages  may  here  be  cited,  no  one  of  which  is 
earlier  than  the  time  of  the  prophets.* 

1.  The  following  are  the  most  remarkable :  Gen.  xlix.  We  think 
:t  will  be  confessed,  in  our  tiroes,  that  this  prediction  has  been  adjusted 
by  some  poet  later  than  Jacob  or  Moses,  so  as  to  describe  the  rank  of 
the  tribes,  in  condition  and  lot.  The  remarkable  praises  bestowed  in 
this  song  upon  Judah  and  Joseph  (8 — 11, 21 — ^26,)  who  are  placed  far 
before  the  other  tribes,  clearly  betray  an  age,  in  which,  besides  Judak, 
the  royal  tribe,  the  Ephraimites  began  to  be  a  tribe  of  great  and  royal 
authority  in  the  nation ;  that  is,  the  times  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom. 
To  this  is  to  be  added  another  prediction  of  Jacob,  respecting  Ephraim 
fOkd  Manasseh,  (who  was  formerly  far  the  most  powerful  —  xlviii.  8, 
sqq.,)  which,  indeed,  we  scarcely  doubt  to  refer  to  the  same  age.^ 

2.  The  remarks  in  Exod.  xv.  13,  17,  on  the  mount  of  possession, 
the  sacred  habitation,  and  the  sanctuary,  show  that  the  temple  at 
Jerusalem  was  then  built. 

3.  In  Levit.  xxvi.  the  dispersion  of  the  people  is  threatened  in 
almost  the  same  words  which  the  prophets  were  wont  to  use,  who 
saw  the  approach  of  the  captivity  under  the  kings  of  Assyria,  or  even 
lived  when  it  took  place. 

4.  In  Num.  xxiv.  22,  under  the  name  of  Assyria^  mention  is  made 
of  the  Babylonian  empire,  or  rather  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  leading  the 
Kenites  into  captivity  in  his  expedition  to  iEgypt.'' 

The  book  of  Deuteronomy is  of  still  greater  importance  in  this 

inquiry ;  for  whole  chapters  of  it  —  whether  you  regard  the  hortatory 
and  rhetorical  style  of  speaking,  or  the  matter  of  the  book,  and  the 
very  usus  loguendi  —  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  prophets.  It  is  sufficient 
to  appeal  to  the  song  of  Moses,  (chap,  xxxii.)'     Besides,  there  is  a 

•  Paulus,  iv.  230.    See  Hasse^  Aussichten,  Qb.  A.  T. 

*  Voter,  1.  c.  vol.  iii.  p.  631.    Bauer,  Einleit.  §  249—251. 

•  D«  WeOe,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  265.       ^  Voter,  1.  c.  vol.  iii.  p.  639.       •  D«  WeUe,  1.  c. 
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more  frequent  mention  of  the  dispersion  of  the  people,  (iv.  27,  sq., 
xxviii.  25,  36,  sq. :)  the  law  respecting  prophets  (xiii.  ],  xviii.  20) 
could  scarcely  be  given,  unless  the  people  had  often  been  deceived  by 
the  false  teachers  of  whom  the  prophets  complain.  Moreover,  the 
fondness  for  Levitical  institutions,  to  which  almost  every  page  refers, 
points  clearly  to  the  times  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Levites 
began  to  increase,  (while  the  piety  and  freedom  of  the  people  had 
hitherto  remained  inviolate ;)  that  is,  to  the  times  of  the  exile. 

That  we  may  not  repeat  what  has  been  said  by  others,  we  will 
only  add  one  passage,  taken  from  the  blessings  of  Moses,  —  xxxiii., 
composed  not  without  regard  to  the  prediction  of  Jacob,  —  which  con- 
tains an  evident  indication  of  the  time,  and  betrays  a  later  author, 
who  had  lived  in  the  exile.  The  reader  will  perceive  in  what  man- 
ner the  tribes  of  Judah  and  Levi  are  treated  in  this  prophecy.  Judah 
is  not  praised,  as  before,  for  his  virtue,  power,  wealth,  and  plenty.  A 
few  words  are  used  in  speaking  of  him,  and  prayers  are  poured  out 
for  him,  as  one  broken  and  a  captive. 

Verae  7.    **  Lord,  hear  the  voice  of  Judah, 

And  restore  [or  bring]  him  to  his  people. 
Let  his  hands  be  sufficient  for  him, 
And  be  a  help  against  his  enemies." 

He  dwells  longer  upon  Levi^  (8 — 11.)  He  passes  in  silence  over 
the  curse  formerly  denounced  upon  him,  (Gen.  xlix.  7,)  and  cele- 
brates him  with  the  highest  praises.  He  exalts  his  piety  and  merits 
before  God  and  the  people  of  Israel.  I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself 
that  one  would  have  written  in  this  manner,  in  any  other  time  than 
that  when  the  captivity  was  near  at  hand,  or  had  actually  taken  place ; 
and  I  cannot  fail  to  refer  the  other  parts  of  Deuteronomy,  also,  to 
the  same  epoch.  For  at  what  period  does  history  represent  Judah 
miserable,  and  oppressed  with  enemies,  while  the  Levites  are  flourish- 
ing in  so  great  power  among  the  people,  except  when  both  tribes 
were  in  exile? 

It  will  be  sufficiently  clear,  from  what  has  already  been  said,  why 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  think  our  Pentateuch  passed  over  to 
the  Samaritans  before  the  time  of  the  exile. 

But  now,  if  the  Pentateuch  contained  no  passages  which  must  have 
had  a  later  origin  than  the  times  of  the  exile,  what  prevents  our  sup- 
posing that  the  Mosaic  books  were  reduced  to  their  present  form 
and  passed  over  to  the  Samaritans  a  little  after  the  end  of  the  exile? 
I  willingly  grant  that  passages  in  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  which  make 
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frequent  mention  of  the  written  Law,  demand  the  first  statement ;  but 
the  last  is  less  probable  for  these  reasons :  JF\rst,  the  time  in  which 
the  Samaritans,  highly  offended  at  the  repulse  they  had  received 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  began  to  calumniate  and  vex 
them,  can  scarcely  be  deemed  a  proper  one  for  receiving  a  law  from 
them.  Secondly,  from  the  history  of  Manasseh,  a  Jewish  priest,  who 
established  the  Babylonian  worship  at  Gerizim,  —  nearly  two  centuries 
afler  the  exile,  —  it  appears  that,  afler  this  time,  the  Samaritans  were 
destitute  of  Levitical  priests,  and  a  regular  form  of  worship,  conform- 
able to  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch. 

We  have  now  come  upon  a  period  of  time  which  is  very  important 
to  our  cause,  namely,  to  the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  heresy,  and  the 
worship  at  Gerizim.  But  it  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose  to  delay 
long  upon  it.  As  Josephus  says,  during  the  reign  of  Darius  Codo- 
mannus,*  Manasseh,  the  brother  of  the  high  priest  at  Jerusalem, 
married  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  the  satrap  of  the  Samaritans.  His 
brother,  and  the  other  priests,  disapproved  of  this  marriage,  and 
threatened  to  degrade  him  from  the  priesthood,  unless  he  repudiated 
his  wife ;  he  then  went  to  his  father-in-law,  and  said  he  loved  his 
wife,  but  was  unwilling  to  be  deprived  of  the  priesthood  on  her  ac- 
count. His  father-in-law  replied  that  he  should  not  only  retain  his 
priesthood,  but  be  made  high  priest,  if  he  would  retain  his  wife ;  for 
he  would  undertake  to  erect  a  temple  on  Mount  Gerizim,  like  that 
at  Jerusalem,  and  establish  the  worship  of  God  at  Samaria.  Enticed 
by  this  hope,  Manasseh  adhered  to  his  father-in-law,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  a  considerable  number  of  priests  and  Jews,  who  were  en- 
tangled in  similar  marriages,  and  all  went  over  to  the  side  of  San- 
ballat, and  received  from  him  liberal  grants  of  money  and  lands.  A 
temple  was  erected  by  the  permission  of  Alexander.  And  here  is  the 
origin  of  that  heresy  which  has  ever  since  been  most  thoroughly  de- 
testable to  the  Jews. 

An  appearance  of  truth  seems  to  favor  the  opinion  of  such  as  make 
the  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Samaritan  heresy 
identical,  and  suppose  that  Manasseh  and  his  companions,  who  estab- 
lished the  Jewish  worship  among  the  Samaritans,  brought  this  civil 
and  ritual  code  with  them,  and  communicated  it  to  this  nation.^ 
They  who  oppose  this  opinion  draw  their  arguments  from  the  silence 


«  Josephus,  Ant.  xi.  7,  §  2,  8;  §  2,  4,  6. 

*  Prideaux,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  414.     Paulus,  Mem.  vol.  vii.  p.  21.     Com.  vol.  iii. 
p.  232.     De  WcUe,  1.  c.  vol.  i.  p.  214.     Archaol.  §  46,  sqq. 
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of  Jo8ephii8,  and  from  Exod.  xxxiv.  16,  and  Deut  vii.  3.  They  say 
it  18  not  credible  that  Manasseh  would  give  to  the  Samaritans  a  code, 
two  passages  of  which  very  clearly  condemned  his  marriage  with  a 
foreign  woman.  But  it  ought  to  seem  wonderful  that  any  thing 
should  be  gathered  from  the  silence  of  Josephus,  for  it  is  well  known 
that  sacerdotal  men  had  the  code  of  Moses,  and  made  use  of  it  in 
establishing  the  new  rites ;  nor  is  this  a  matter  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  a  writer  should  speak  of  it  in  so  concise  a  narrative. 

The  other  argument  seems  to  be  of  more  value.  But  it  is  natural  to 
expect  the  descendants  of  priests — who,  shortly  after,  we  find,  made 
use  of  such  violent  means,  not  only  of  interpreting,  but  even  of  alter- 
ing, the  law,  in  favor  of  the  new  worship* — would  be  ready  to  avail 
themselves  of  any  shadow  of  excuse,  if  any  one  should  dare  attack 
their  pontiff  in  this  name.  Besides,  the  readers  will  remember  that 
the  priests,  though  the  sole  guardians  and  interpreters  of  the  Law, 
were  not  much  to  be  feared  by  the  laity. 

But,  admitting  it  were  true,  as  the  adversaries  of  this  hypothesis  so 
earnestly  maintain,  that  the  Samaritans  had  the  Pentateuch  before 
the  time  of  Manasseh, —  they  gain  nothing  by  it;  for  if  so  great 
authority,  in  this  matter,  is  to  be  allowed  those  two  passages,  they 
would  rather  oppose  the  reception  of  it  by  Manasseh  and  his  com- 
panions, if  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  had  been  long  known  and  used 
among  the  Samaritans.  But,  on  the  contrary,  our  opinion  receives 
some  support  from  the  corruptions  which  we  see  were  made,  soon 
after,  to  favor  the  new  worship ;  for  this  could  much  easier  be  done 
in  a  code  just  introduced,  than  in  a  sacred  book,  long  and  elsewhere 
known  by  the  Samaritans.  But  we  wish  merely  to  say  that  scarcely 
any  other  period  can  be  named,  which  is  more  suitable  for  the  origin 
of  the  Samaritan  codex,  than  that  which  we  have  designated ;  and 
since,  in  a  matter  destitute  of  historical  evidence,  we  must  fly  to  the 
probability  of  conjecture,  we  think  this  is  preferable  to  all  others; 
and  certainly  the  circumstances  of  the  case  require  that  the  origin 
of  our  codex  should  be  referred  to  that  time  which  elapsed  between 
the  end  of  the  exile  and  the  erection  of  the  temple  on  Gerizim. 

•  Referring  to  the  cormption  of  Deut.  xzvii.  4. 
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[he  borrower  from  overdue  fines. 
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